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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


PENDENNIS 

1822 — 1849-50 


In  the  same  way  perhaps  that  "  Vanity  Fair "  was  begun  at 
Chiswick  in  the  year  1818,  some  of  the  early  chapters  of 
"Pendennis"  mast  have  been  written  within  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century,  and  Fairoaks  and  Chatteris  are  certainly  to  be 
found  between  the  folded  sheets  which  travelled  from  Charter- 
hoase  and  Cambridge  to  the  mother  at  Larkbeare  by  Ottery 
St  Mary's.  Some  one  very  like  Ilelen  Pendennis  was  the  mis- 
tress of  Larkbeare,  where  my  father  spent  his  holidays  as  a 
boy ;  and  there  was  a  little  orphan  niece  called  Mary  Graham, 
who  also  lived  in  the  old  house,  with  its  seven  straight  win- 
dows and  its  background  of  shading  trees.  Major  Pendennis, 
most  assuredly,  was  7iot  to  be  found  there. 

1  have  heard  my  father  describe  the  bitter  journey  in  winter- 
time, when  he  drove  from  Charterhouse  to  Larkbeare  upon  the 
top  of  the  snowy  Exeter  coach.  On  one  occasion  my  grand- 
mother told  me  he  had  to  be  lifted  down,  so  benumbed  was 
he  with  the  cold.  The  journey  from  Cambridge  must  have 
been  longer  stilly  but  he  was  older  and  better  able  to  stand 
it,  nor  was  it  always  winter  -  time  then,  any  more  than  it  is 
now. 

Between  1824  and  1825,  after  his  fight  with  Mr.  Venables 
and  the  accident  which  broke  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  my  father 
left  Penny's  house  and  went  to  live  in  Charterhouse  Square 
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with  Mrs.  Boycs,  who  took  in  boys  belonging  to  Charterhouse 
and  Merchant  Tailors.  It  was  a  low  brick  hoasc  with  a  tiled 
roof ;  he  once  pointed  it  oat  to  us,  and  he  took  us  across  the 
playground  and  into  the  old  chapel. 

There  is  a  Charterhouse  letter  dated  February  5,  1828.  "  I 
have  just  come  out  of  school  and  am  feeling  rather  cosy,"  he 
writes.  "  Rude  Boreas  has  done  blustering,  for  the  day  at  least." 
Elsewhere  Dr.  liussell  is  likened  to  a  lion,  and  his  pupil  quotes: 
**  So  have  I  seen  on  Africa's  arid  shore,  a  hungry  lion  give  a 
mighty  roar."  "  Don't  say  1  am  not  well  read,"  he  exclaims. 
"  The  *  Carthusian '  does  not  come  on  at  all,"  he  continues ; 
"  they  seem  to  have  dropped  all  idea  of  it ;  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  has  perhaps  gone  off  as  well,  for  it  strikes  me  that  we 
should  make  but  poor  work  of  it." 

My  father  never  spoke  much  of  his  time  at  Charterhouse.  I 
remember  once  being  with  him  and  meeting  a  middle-aged  man 
crossing  a  street,  and  his  saying,  **  That  man  was  at  school  with 
me ;  I  used  to  think  him  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  whole 
world,"  and  we  watched  the  great  man  as  he  put  up  an  umbrella 
and  walked  away  through  the  rain. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  No.  V  of  "  The  Oreyfriar^'* 
describing  Charterhouse  in  my  father's  time,  when  John  Leech 
and  Mr.  John  Murray  and  Mr.  Veuables  were  all  in  the  school. 
An  experiment  was  then  going  on.  The  boys  themselves  were 
set  to  keep  order,  and  to  teach  each  other.  But  whereas  in 
other  places,  under  better  conditions,  this  system  may  have 
been  pursued  with  success,  at  Charterhouse  (I  am  quoting  from 
^*'The  Greyfriar''^)  **  the  impression  left  upon  one's  mind  was 
one  of  partial  chaos.  Yet  men,  and  strong  men,  were  bred 
under  the  system.  As  one  looks  over  the  blue-books  of  those 
days  and  notes  the  names  that  turn  up,  one  is  forced  to  say 
that  the  crop  was  a  good  one." 

All  this  has  very  little  to  do  with  Pendennis ;  but  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  record  that  Dean  Liddell,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  my  father's,  described  the  system  to  Mr.  Davies,  the  author 
of  the  article  in  "  The  Oreyfriar,^^  The  elder  boys  were  obliged 
to  learn  all  the  Odes  of  Horace  by  heart,  and  to  translate  them 
without  book,  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  advanced  forms.     '*  I 
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cannot  think  that  Thackeray  ever  exerted  himself  sufficiently 
to  grapple  with  the  Emeriti/'  said  the  Dean.  '*  I  constantly  sat 
next  him  in  school,  and  we  spent  most  of  our  time  in  draw- 
ing." 

Years  afterwards,  when  Dean  Liddell  and  Mrs.  Liddell  were 
riding  in  the  Row,  my  father,  who  was  with  them,  turned  sud- 
denly, to  Mrs.  Liddell  and  said,  '*  Do  you  know  that  your  hus- 
band ruined  my  prospects  by  doing  my  verses  for  me  at  school, 
and  destroyed  all  my  chances  of  self-improvement !" 

One  of  the  last  letters  from  Charterhouse  was  written  on 
February  12,  1828.     He  was  a  monitor  by  this  time. 

*'  There  is  nothing  in  London  to  do  now,  not  a  new  sight  of 
any  kind  that  1  can  hear  of.  Mrs.  Boyes  and  I  have  agreed 
this  term  very  well ;  we  have  not  had  a  single  tiff — but  whis- 
tling will  bring  the  wind,  so  I  must  have  care  on  my  health,  or 
her  mighty  self  will  launch  her  thunders  on  my  luckless  head, 
1  reckon.  I  have  not  read  any  novel  this  term  except  one  by 
the  author  of  *  Granby,*  not  so  good  as  *  Granby.'  I  have  read 
a  curious  book  on  the  Inquisition,  with  plates  delineating  faith- 
fully the  various  methods  of  torture.  Delectable !  When  I 
come  home  I  mean  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock  every  morning,  and 
to  get  foar  hours'  sweat  before  breakfast." 

"  February  nth. 

"  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  house  to-day  ;  I  have  got  a  head- 
ache, but  don't  like  to  stop  out  of  school,  for  the  doctor  would 
tell  me  that  it  was  a  disgraceful  shuffle,  so  I  think  it  better  to 
bear  the  pain.  I  feel  every  day  as  if  one  link  were  taken  from 
my  chain.  I  have  a  consolation  in  thinking  there  are  not  many 
links  more." 

"  February  14,  1828. 

'*  Valentine's  Day,  but  I  have  had  no  valentines.  Doctor 
Rossell  has  been  fierce  to-day,  yea,  and  full  of  anger.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  debate  to-morrow  night  on  the  expediency  of 
a  standing  army.  We  have  not  yet  settled  the  sides  which  we 
shall  take  in  this  important  question.  I  have  got  four  hours  of 
delightful  Doctor  Russell  to-day  before  me  :  is  it  not  felicitous  ? 
Every  day  he  begins  at  me,  *  Thackeray,  Thackeray,  you  are  an 
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idle^  profligate,  shuffling  boy '  (because  your  friends  are  going 
to  take  you  away  in  May)." 

Here  are  some  more  accounts  of  Doctor  Russell : 
"  Doctor  Russell  has  treated  me  every  day  with  such  mani- 
fest unkindness  and  injustice  that  I  really  can  scarcely  bear  it. 
It  is  hard  when  you  are  endeavouring  to  work  to  tind  your  at- 
tempts nipped  in  the  bud.  If  ever  I  get  a  respectable  place  in 
my  form  he  is  sure  to  bring  me  dow^n  again ;  to-day  there  was 
such  a  flagrant  instance  of  it  that  it  was  the  general  talk  of  the 
school.  I  wish  I  could  take  leave  of  him  to-morrow.  He  will 
have  this  to  satisfy  himself  with,  that  he  has  thrown  every  pos- 
sible object  in  my  way  to  prevent  my  exerting  myself.  Every 
possible  occasion  he  showers  reproaches  against  me,  for  leaving 
his  precious  school,  forsooth.  He  has  lost  a  hundred  boys 
within  two  years,  and  is  of  course  very  angry  about  it.  There 
are  but  three  hundred  and  seventy  in  the  school.  I  wish  there 
were  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine."* 

My  step -grandfather  sheathed  his  sword  and  hung  up  his 
cocked  hat  when  he  left  Addiscombe  in  1825,  and  settled  at  Fair- 
oaks,  in  Devonshire,  lie  turned  farmer,  cultivating  the  soil,  dis- 
pensing cider  to  his  reapers,  studying  loams  and  their  produce, 
shooting  his  partridges  in  due  season.  "  Has  papa  shot  any 
cocks  and  snipes?  he  did  not,  I  suppose,  make  up  his  fifty  brace 
of  partridges,"  says  the  schoolboy,  writing  home.  Prince  and 
Blucher,  the  two  carriage  horses,  were  like  Mr.  Bennett's  horses 
in  **  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  and  alternately  drew  the  family 
coach  and  helped  in  the  farm.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  my 
grandmother,  the  Major,  in  a  stately,  old-fashioned  way,  re- 
minds her  to  go  in  her  own  carriage,  with  John  on  the  box, 

*  When  PendenniB  left  Greyfriars,  it  will  be  rcmeiDbered  that  he  was 
fetched  away  from  his  academic  studies  by  his  uncle,  Major  PendeDDis. 
Pen,  who  has  been  put  on  to  construe  in  a  Greek  play,  makes  a  sad  blunder 
or  two,  when  the  awful  chief  breaks  out  upon  him :  '*  Pendennis,  sir,  yotir 
idleness  is  incorrigible,  and  your  stupidity  beyond  example.  You  are  a  dis- 
grace to  your  school  and  to  your  family,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  prove  so 
in  after  life  to  your  country."  .  .  .  The  reader  is  respectfully  referred  to 
the  passage  in  question.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that,  after  school,  as 
the  clock  strikes  one,  all  the  thundering  majesty  and  awful  wrath  of  the 
flohoolmaster  disappear. 
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when  calling  upon  some  neighbours.  Our  ciders,  to  the  last, 
used  to  discourse  of  Devonshire  people  and  places,  of  Exeter 
and  Budleigh-Salterton,  of  Kennaways  and  Uuyshses  and  Tem- 
plars, and  all  the  familiar  names. 

I  have  an  old  friend  now  living  at  Freshwater,  not  far  from 
the  gates  of  Farringford,  who  still  recalls  the  days  when  she,  as 
a  little  girl  in  Devonshire,  used  sometimes  to  stay  at  Larkbearc. 

"  The  road  to  Larkbeare  was  a  bye-road  from  the  great  Lon- 
don road,"  Mrs.  Brotherton  writes.  **  It  pasised  under  a  beau- 
tiful overhanging  beech  avenue.  About  half-way  was  a  pond, 
pretty  and  lonely,  with  trees  and  shadows  all  about  it,  and  a 
little  leafy  eyot  and  a  rotten  old  boat." .  .  .  This  bye-road  was 
not  a  private  road  to  Larkbeare,  but  ran  past  it  under  the  wall 
of  the  lawn,  up  to  the  village  of  Tallaton,  where  we  went  to 
church,  behind  Prince  and  Blucher,  and  sometimes  walked. 
There  was  a  yard  with  stables  and  barns;  there  was  a  green 
door  in  the  wall  of  the  yard  that  opened  on  the  lawn.  .  .  . 

"  When  I  think  of  that  rather  rough  lawn,"  she  continues, 
"  with  its  homely  beds  of  stocks  and  wallflowers,  I  always  see 
your  grandmother,  tall,  stately  and  graceful,  standing  there  on 
a  calm  summer's  evening,  looking  with  her  wide,  beautiful,  grey 
eyes  at  the  sunset."  .  .  . 

This  little  girl  only  went  to  Larkbeare  when  my  father  was 
away ;  and  then  she  slept  in  his  room,  of  which  all  the  drawers 
were  stuffed  with  pictures.  She  used  to  sit  up  in  the  morning 
in  bed,  and  amuse  herself  by  looking  at  them  until  it  was  time 
to  get  up. 

Mrs.  Brotherton  adds,  with  eight -years -old  memories,  that 
*Hhere  was  a  walled  kitchen  garden  sloping  up  behind  the 
house,  with  some  wonderful  big  yellow  egg-plums  crowding  the 
south  wall." 

A  book  of  pictures  of  these  old  days  was  collected  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  and  put  together  by  him  out  of  the  many  letters  my 
father  used  to  write  to  him  when  they  were  young ;  and  among 
the  rest  there  is  a  pretty  drawing  of  Larkbeare,  with  its  portico  and 
straight  windows,  and  another  surely  of  Pen's  trusty  mare  Rebec- 
ca, with  the  reins  hanging  loose  upon  her  neck — only  it  is  my  father 
with  folded  arms  who  is  looking  up  at  the  moon  from  her  back. 
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Smyth  in  a  little  military  cape  or  poncho  which  he  used  to  wear, 
and  of  my  grandmother  in  the  gigot  sleeves  of  those  days. 

A  chronicler  of  those  early  times  has  stated  that  *'  Major 
Carmichael-Smyth  was  very  proud  of  his  stepson's  intellect,  and 
himself  prepared  him  a  great  deal  for  his  career  at  Cambridge/* 
I  can  remember  hearing  my  grandfather  say  that  Euclid  was  like 
child^s  play  to  my  father,  who  went  through  the  first  books  with 
absolute  ease  and  facility.  Algebra,  on  the  contrary,  he  always 
disliked,  and  there  were  other  subjects  he  turned  from ;  for  in- 
stance, he  declared  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  never  could 
understand  the  difference  between  latitude  and  longitude. 

When  the  author  of  "  Pendennis  "  went  up  to  Cambridge  in 
1829  he  was  barely  eighteen  years  old,  and  his  stepfather  trav- 
elled with  him. 

They  write  from  Slaughter's  Coffee-House  a  joint-letter  on  the 
way  from  Devonshire  to  Cambridge.  While  the  Major  is  "  writ- 
ing to  WhewelV  my  father  sends  his  first  journal  to  his  mother. 
Their  dinner  is  preparing ;  he  has  been  to  Charterhouse ;  he  has 
seen  Dr.  Russell  and  some  of  the  boys,  and  called  upon  aunts 
also,  and  masters'  wives.  Various  members  of  the  family  are 
Bending  him  introductions  for  Cambridge,  and  address  him  to 
his  great  amusement  as  '*  My  dear  Cousin  " ;  and  he  adds  that 
his  Aunt  Ritchie  has  written  to  her  cousin,  the  Provost  of  King's, 
on  his  behalf.  Finally  he  says,  '*  I  have  ordered  a  buckish  coat 
of  blue-black  with  a  velvet  collar,"  and  he  adds  that  he  is  fin- 
ishing some  puzzles  for  Jimmy  before  he  starts. 

Then  come  the  many  crossed  and  closely  written  letters  from 
Cambridge,  with  sketches  now  and  again.  In  the  first  letter 
there  is  a  little  drawing  of  the  private  tutor,  whose  name  is 
Fawcett,  "  a  decidedly  reading-looking  character  " — one  cannot 
say  so  much  for  the  sketch  of  the  Don  presently  to  be  given, 
dating  from  about  the  same  period ;  and  then  follow  the  his- 
tories of  those  ''  dawn-golden  times,"  which  are  often  so  dull 
at  the  moment,  so  enchanting  for  ever. 

"  After  father  left  me,"  he  writes,  "  I  went  in  rather  low 
spirits  to  my  rooms,  and  found  myself  just  too  late  for  lecture. 
I  was  employed  all  the  morning  in  nailing,  hammering,  and 
such-like  delectable  occupations.  About  one  o'clock  I  went  to 
Hine's  of  Corpus,  and  with  him  strayed  about  the  groves,  or 
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rather  licl<ls,  wliicli  ttkirt  tlic  colleges  uf  Kiiig'K,  Triiiitv,  &c. 
AftcrwHrds  1  wiilkcd  vvitli  Young  up  to  Cbcsterton,  iitid  rnu  lialf 
the  wity  lioinc  agnin.  Cliestcrton  is  two  milce  away  from  Trin- 
ity. You  may  wonder  what  could  liarc  inspired  my  legs  with 
BDch  iinuaual  activity.  There  was  a  boat-race,  at  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  the  undergraduates  to  attend  and  shout  for  their 
various  colleges.  Next  1  did  devour  a  vast  dinner  in  hall ;  next 
I  went  to  chapel  lu  my  new  HurpHce,  and  took  idv  new  cap,  and 
got  an  old  greasy  wretched  thing  in 
its  stead,  and  finally  had  Carne  and 
nine  to  tea  with  nic,  who  are  now 
gone,  and  have  left  lue  to  write  to  my 
dearest  mother,  and  to  remind  her  of 
her  ufiectionate  son,       W.  M.  T." 

I  do  not  know  whether  young  men 
are  still  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
at  college  exauiinationH.  I  have  been 
told  by  a  friend  that  when  my  father 
went  up  to  Canibri<Igc  to  matriculate 
he  sat  next  Dr.  Thompson,  the  future 
Master  of  Trinity.  Their  pietnres  now 
hang  side  by  side  in  the  Hall  where 
they  first  met.  Once,  long  years  after, 
Dr.  Thompson  spoke  to  me  of  those 
early  days  when  he  used  to  sec  not 
only  my  father,  but  the  Tennysons 
following  each  other  into  the  hall. 

One  of  tiiy  father's  first  evenings 
at  Cambridge  in  s]ient  with  old  Mrs. 
Thackeray,  the  mother  of  Doctor  Thackeray,  and  thitlier  comes 
the  Provost  of  King's.  The  visit  seems  to  have  cheered  the 
undergraduate's  solitude,  though  he  says,  "  1  passed,  to  tell  the 
truth,  a  stupid  evening,  and  the  old  lady  talked  of  nothing  but 
fevers  and  deaths.  She  said  she  loved  the  name  of  Thackeray. 
Good-night,  dearest  mother.  I  have  iibcycd  your  injunctions," 
he  ftilds  in  a  postscript, "  and  send  you  a  drawing  of  my  rooms. 
The  three  ground -fioor  windows  are  mine.  A.  is  the  tower 
where  Newton  krpl."     He  also  in.ikes  a  plan.     The  bookcase, 
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the  tables,  the  pryp'a  room,  the  bedroom,  the  coitl-hoie,  nnd  the 
windows  to  the  Great  Conrt,  are  all  duly  marked  out. 

The  spriog  of  1829,  when  my  father  was  bc^mnine;  his  uni- 
versity experience,  was  a  time  of  great  excitement.     The  Duke 
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of  Wellington  was  Prime  Minister,  and  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  the  great  i{iiestion  which  absorbed  the  country  over  which 
George  IV.  was  king. 

There  is  a  curious  account  in  the  Greville  Memoirs  of  the 
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three  brothera,  the  Dukea  of  Clarence,  Camberland,  and  Sussex, 
takinf;  each  different  views  on  tlie  subject,  and  "  using  language 
to  each  other  which  nobody  else  would  have  vonturetl  to  em- 
ploy." Oreville  goes  oti  lo  say  that,  after  witnessing  the  scene 
of  riot  and  uproar  which  Convocation  Lad  presented,  he  went 
into  the  committcc-ronm  at  twelve  o'clock  at  nt<;lit,  and  found 
no  one  there  "  but  Dr.  Russell,  tlic  Iluadinastcr  of  Cliarterhonac, 
amusing  himself  by  corrtctinj;  the  boyR'  exerciscB,"    "  He  knew 


me,"  says  Greville,  "  though  he  had  not  seen  me  for  twenty 
years,  since  I  was  at  school."  Happily  my  fitlhcr  was  no  longer 
writing  exercises  for  J)t.  Itnsscll  to  correct. 

His  letters  uf  these  days  do  not  cuncurn  themselves  very  much 
with  the  events  of  the  polilii^nl  world ;  \ie  just  mentions  public 
sfrairs,bnt  his  letters  ehietty  tell  bis  parents,  ns  a  yonng  man's 
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letters  should  do,  of  his  work,  his  books,  his  friends,  and  his  daily 
doings.  '<  They  have  been  getting  up  a  petition  against  the  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  Bill,*'  says  my  father  on  one  occasion — ^which 
petition,  as  he  tells  his  mother,  is  presently  followed  by  an  edict 
from  the  Vice-Chancellor  that  no  such  petition  is  to  be  permitted. 

On  Friday,  March  5,  1829,  he  recounts  a  little  adventure,  and 
describes  a  gay  trio  which  is  not  unlike  one  in  "  Don  Giovanni." 

"...  I  was  proceeding  about  nine  o'clock  on  my  walk  tow- 
ards Trumpington  with  Came.  We  had  gone  about  half  a  mile 
onward,  when  we  heard  the  sound  of  sweet  music.  Some  fair 
maid  was  singing  *  The  light,  the  light  guitar,'  so  Carne  and  I 
walked  slowly  and  silently  under  the  window,  and  when  she  had 
arrived  at  the  chorus  we  joined  in.  The  door  flew  open ;  I 
know  not  what  issued  from  it,  hut  I  ran  with  all  the  velocity  my 
long  legs  were  capable  of  towards  Cambridge,  while  Came  ran 
the  other  way.  I  have  been  to  his  rooms  to  find  him  safely  re- 
turned." .  .  . 

Here  is  another  expedition  with  Came  again  as  a  companion. 

"  I  had  taken  a  desperate  ride  with  Carne  after  lecture  to 
Wimpole,  about  five  miles  from  here.  In  Wimpole  Park  we 
galloped  about  for  half-an-hour,  and  finally  lost  our  way,  that 
is  to  say,  found  that  we  had  fifteen  miles  to  ride  instead  of  nine. 
At  a  quarter  to  three  we  were  seven  miles  away  from  Cambridge, 
and  at  ten  minutes  past  three  we  were  trotting  very  quietly  down 
Trumpington  Street,  all  which  things  made  me  very  tired.  How- 
ever, I  worked  with  my  private  tutor,  and  after  returning  from 
him  read  resolutely  by  myself  till  about  nine  o'clock,  when  un- 
luckily I  fell  asleep. .  . .  This  morning  I  felt  vastly  better  for  my 
ride,  and  went  to  chapel  in  a  most  perfect  state  of  bodily  con- 
tentment. Poor  Came  is  quite  done  up  with  his  exertions,  and 
looks  miserably  seedy.  We  saw  an  ugly  house,  a  delightful 
park,  and  some  good  pictures,  and  besides  this  I  have  had 
enough  exercise  to  keep  me  going  for  a  week." 

My  grandmother  seems  to  have  thought  Carne  too  fond  of 
open  air  and  adventures.  My  father  in  reply  says  that  he  could 
have  no  better  companion.  lie  is  always  giving  Carne  good 
advice,  which  must  be  excellent  for  both  of  them,  he  says. 

In  another  letter  he  describes  returning  Mr.  Pryme's  call,  and 
seeing  him,  "like  another  Cincinnatus,  in  his  garden."     "His 
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wife  has  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  Thackeray  family, 
and  is  a  pretty  woman/*  says  my  father.  I  may  add  that  Mrs. 
Pryme  was  the  first  annalist  of  the  Thackeray  family,  and  it  is 
to  her,  and  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bayne,  that  we  owe  a  book  pri- 
vately printed  and  full  of  interesting  histories;  to  Thackerays. 
Here  is  a  mention  of  the  Union  by  my  father.  "There  was 
some  excellent  speaking,  particularly  on  the  Whig  side.  A  Mr. 
Cookesly  spoke  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  The  hero  of 
the  Union  retired  with  a  diminished  head  before  Cookesly.  His 
name  is  Sunderland,  and  he  is  certainly  a  most  delightful  speak- 
er, but  he  is  too  fond  of  treating  us  with  draughts  of  Tom  Paine. 
I  will  work  him  next  term  for  it." 

"To-day  I  read  all  the  morning  till  three  o'clock,  for  this  is 
my  private  tutor's  examination  day.  After  that  I  went  to  wine 
at  Hine's.  I  sat  with  him  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  not 
drinking  wine,  but  tea,  and  talking  metaphysics  and  morality.  I 
must  chapelise  to-morrow.  Something  told  me  I  should  hear 
from  you  to-day,  and  it  is  the  case — eight  shirts  and  three  let- 
ters." 

''March  22nd, 

"  I  am  just  rid  of  a  man  who  has  been  pestering  me  like  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea  did  Sindbad.  He  came  to  my  rooms  half 
tipsy,  and  afterwards  insisted  on  my  giving  him  some  wine. 
However,  I  steadily  resisted,  and  he  has  had  at  length  to  go." 

''Monday, 
"  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself ;  1  have  rendered  myself 
a  public  character;  I  have  exposed  myself.  I  spouted  at  the 
Union.  I  don't  know  what  evil  star  reigns  to-day,  or  what  ma- 
lignant demon  could  prompt  me  to  such  an  act  of  folly ;  but, 
however,  up  I  got,  and  blustered  and  blundered  and  retracted 
and  stuttered  upon  the  character  of  Napoleon.  Came  had  just 
been  speaking  before  me,  and  went  on  in  a  tluent  and  easy  man- 
ner, but  it  was  all  tlam.  As  for  me,  I  got  up  and  stuck  in  the 
midst  of  the  first  footstep,  and  then,  in  endeavoring  to  extricate 
myself  from  my  dilemma,  I  went  deeper  and  deeper  still,  till  at 
last,  with  one  desperate  sentence,  to  wit, '  that  Napoleon  as  a  cap- 
tain, a  lawgiver,  and  a  king,  merited  and  received  the  esteem  and 
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gratitude  of  France,'  I  rushed  out  of  the  quagmire  into  which  I 
had  so  foolishly  plunged  myself,  and  stood  down,  like  Lucifer, 
never  to  rise  again  with  open  mouth  in  that  august  assembly. 
So  much  for  the  Union.  I  read  from  eight  o'clock  till  one  this 
morning,  and  considerably  more  in  the  evening ;  so,  though  I 
have  been  foolish  to-day,  I  have  not  been  idle.*' 

"  Saturday. 

"...  Now,  Mr.  Bill,  why  did  you  not  write  a  longer  letter 
yesterday?  Because  I  was  sleepy,  father.  And  how  do  you 
intend  atoning  for  your  fault?  By  writing  a  groat  deal  to-day, 
mother.  Then  begin,  sir,  and  tell  us  the  news.  I  followed  my 
nsual  course  of  reading  this  morning  until  one  o'clock,  when  I 
went  to  call  on  Mazzinghi,  to  see  if  he  would  go  to  the  boat-race 
with  me.  I  found  him  in  bed.  I  aroused,  however,  the  young 
Swiss  boy,  and  we  hied  to  the  boat-race  away.  It  is  rather  a 
fine  sight  that  boat-race,  particularly  on  a  day  when  nature  con- 
spireth  with  ale  to  render  the  race  pleasant  to  the  racers  thereof. 
There  are  generally  a  thousand  gownsmen  on  the  banks,  who  go 
down  to  the  place  whence  the  boats  start  and  accompany  them 
on  their  return,  which,  by  the  way,  requires  no  small  exertion  of 
the  legs.  I  ran,  but  it  was  very  hot,  methought.  .  .  .  The  judges 
have  departed ;  the  trumpeters  who  were  wont  to  make  music 
under  my  windows  are  silent ;  the  criminals  are  awaiting  their 
sentences.  Whether  any  will  be  hanged,!  know  not;  nor  have 
I,  like  some  men  I  know,  made  a  breakfast  party  on  purpose  to 
see  them  sua  per  coll, 

"There  are  no  less  than  three  magazines  going  in  Cambridge, 
one  which  I  think  I  mentioned,  the  Cambridge  Magazine^  anoth- 
er to  be  called  the  Cambridge  Gazette,  and  the  third  to  be  called 
the  Chimera.'''* 

In  May  1829  he  is  sending  criticisms  of  Shelley's  "Revolt  of 
Islam."  "  It  is  in  my  opinion  a  most  beautiful  poem,  though 
the  story  is  absurd,  and  the  Republican  sentiments  in  it  con- 
veyed, if  possible,  more  absurd." 

So  he  writes,  and  then  goes  on  to  say, "  I  had  taken  my  coat 
and  waistcoat  off  to  go  to  bed  and  forgotten  my  journal,  when 
some  sudden  thoughts  of  home  brought  it  again  to  my  recol- 
lection ;  so  I  came  back  just  to  save  myself,  and  show  that  I  did 
not  <pite  forget  that  I  am  your  affectionate  son,       W.  M.  T." 
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In  another  letter  following  soon  after  he  again  speaks  of  Shel- 
ley. *'  I  have  just  returned  from  a  long  debate  at  the  Union,  at 
which  I  intended  to  offer  my  opinions.  The  meeting  is,  how- 
ever, adjourned  to  next  Tuesday,  when  perhaps  I  may  be  more 
prepared.  Shelley  appears  to  me  to  have  been  of  very  strong 
and,  perhaps,  good  feelings,  perverted  by  the  absurd  creed  which 
he  was  pleased  to  uphold  ;  a  man  of  high  powers,  which  his  con- 
ceit led  him  to  overrate,  and  his  religion  prompted  him  to  mis- 
use; but  I  am  talking  to  uninitiated  ears.  I  think  I  said  I  should 
bring  home  the  *  Revolt  of  Islam,'  but  I  have  rather  altered  my 
opinion,  for  it  is  an  odd  kind  of  book,  containing  poetry,  which 
would  induce  me  to  read  it  through,  and  sentiments,  which  might 
strongly  incline  one  to  throw  it  in  the  fire." 

"Of  the  four  men  who  spoke  at  the  Union  in  favor  of  Shel- 
ley," he  continues,  "  one  is  a  Deist ;  another,  he  knows  not 
what"  [Agnostics  were  scarcely  invented  in  those  days];  "an- 
other, a  Socinian.  Next  Tuesday,"  he  adds,  "  we  are  to  have  a 
downright  Atheist,  who,  in  spite  of  his  superiority  to  vulgar 
prejudices,  is  a  great  ass." 

One  realises  something  of  the  future  in  these  suggestive  early 
comments.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  has  an  essay  on  Shel- 
ley in  progress  for  the  Chimera, 

So  he  goes  on  working,  planning,  criticising,  enjoying  life,  oc- 
cupied with  too  many  things  perhaps,  for  the  good  of  his  de- 
gree. Sometimes  he  borrows  prints  from  the  museum  and  looks 
over  them  in  his  rooms.  For  pictures  his  interest  never  flagged. 
lie  used  to  come  home,  my  grandmother  has  said,  with  a  new 
style  of  drawing  each  time.  One  year  he  liked  to  split  up  all 
the  pens  in  the  house  with  flourishes.  Besides  his  funny  draw- 
ings and  Rebuses,  he  was  beginning  to  try  his  hand  at  verses 
and  parodies;  he  was  also  fond  of  inventing  quotations  from 
various  Poets  which  he  used  to  illustrate. 

It  is  well  known  that  Timbuctoo  was  the  subject  given  for  the 
Cambridge  prize  poem  in  the  year  1829,  and  we  read  in  Lord 
Tennyson's  Life  that  a  young  undergraduate  "  who  unwillingly 
patched  up  an  old  poem  on  Armageddon  "  came  out  prizeman 
over  Milnes,  Hallam,  and  others.  "  My  friend  Tennyson's  poem 
will  be  thought  twice  as  absurd  as  mine,"  Arthur  Ilallam  writes 
to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  he  adds  that  "  the  splendid  imaginative 
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power  that  pervades  U  will  be  seen  tlirougli  all  biud ranees." 
Timbiictoo  was  declaimed  in  the  Senate  House  by  anotber  under- 
graduate, afterwards  Dean  Merivale,  who  was  also  an  old  friend 
of  my  father's,  who  himself  about  this  time  composed  a  parody 
upon  Timbuctoo,  which  he  published  anonymously  in  the  Snob 
of  that  day.  lie  promises  to  bring  it  home.  In  a  month  he 
will  be  home!  Then  he  describes  "a  pleasant  wine-parly  at 
Young's,  where  (Lis  own)  Tirobuctoo  received  much  laud.  The 
men  knew  not  tbc  author,  but  praised  the  poem !  How  eagerly 
did  I  suck  it  in.  All  is  vanity !  . .  .  I  have  been  pulling  away 
at  the  Greek  play  and  trigonometry,  and  am  as  sleepy  as  I  was 


yesternight.  .  .  .  Oh,  how  I  long  for  the  end  of  the  forlniglil 
F.  is  a  most  desperate,  good-hearted  bore  ;  he,  in  his  cndeavon 
to  make  me  aa/ail  in  the  Irigonoinetry,  hath  made  that  obscurt 
which  T  before  thought  1  pretty  well  understood." 

Some  of  the  cUssical  lectures,  he  said,  were  scarcely  vortk 
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attending ;  but  lie  greatly  admires  Professor  Prynie-s  Political 
Economy  Lectures. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  story  in  these  letters  of  a  sick  man 
and  his  doctor.  "  I  have  written  no  journal  this  week,"  says 
the  patient,  "  for  it  would  have  only  been  the  diary  of  an  in- 
valid. On  Monday  night,  myself  and  the  Editor  of  the  Snob 
sat  down  to  write  the  Snob  of  the  next  Thursday.  We  began 
at  nine  and  concluded  at  two,  but  I  was  afflicted  with  such 
laughter  during  our  attempts  that  I  came  away  quite  ill  and 
went  to  bed  immediately.  Friday  I  was  tolerably  well,  but  yes- 
terday had  as  sweet  a  headache  as  ever  it  was  man^s  lot  to 
know." 

The  physician,  Dr.  Thackeray,  was  sent  for  to  come  and  see 
his  young  relative.  "  He  orders  diet  and  leeches,"  says  my 
father,  "  but  wouldn't  take  a  fee.  *  What,  do  you  think  me  a 
cannibal  V  quoth  he  on  my  offer." 

When  Pendennis  went  up  to  Oxbridge  he  was  older  and  more 
experienced  than  my  father.  The  descriptions  of  Pen  will  be 
remembered.  **  Men  used  to  say  that  they  had  been  walking 
with  Pcndeimis,  and  were  as  pleased  to  be  seen  in  his  company 
i\8  some  of  us  would  be  if  we  walked  with  a  duke  down  Pall 
Mall.  He  and  the  Proctor  ca[)ped  each  other  as  they  met,  as 
if  they  were  rival  powers,  and  the  men  hardly  knew  which  was 
the  greater." 

I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  in  his  early  days  at  Cam- 
bridge it  was  considered  a  distinction  by  the  young  men  to  be 
seen  out  walking  with  Mr.  Brooktield. 

There  were  Pendennises  and  Warringtons  too  at  Cambridge 
in  the  year  1829.  Dobbin  was  there  also,  in  another  coloured 
coat.  Although  they  did  not  become  intimate  until  after  they 
had  left  college,  my  father's  relations  to  Edward  FitzGerald  had 
perhaps  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Pendennis  and  Warring- 
ton ;  and  yet  my  father  was  not  Pendennis  any  more  than  the 
other  was  Warrington  :  they  were  both  much  more  fastidious^ 
critical,  and  imaginative  persons.  To  Warrington,  to  Fitz- 
Gerald, and  to  my  father  indeed  as  well,  belonged,  together 
with  a  certain  benevolent  dictatorship,  some  shrinking  from  the 
stress  of  life  which  comes  rather  from  too  much  sympathy  than 
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from  indifference.  For  its  (juaiiit  humours,  its  merry  quirks, 
their  tastes  never  failed.  Droll  fancies  and  caricatures,  in  which 
they  both  delighted,  used  to  go  to  Mr.  FitzGerald.  IJe  was 
fond  of  music,  and  on  the  preceding  page  will  be  found  a  sug- 
gestion sent  to  him  for  a  musical  instrument.  It  is  called  a 
Ilogmagundy. 

On  one  occasion  my  father  gives  his  mother  a  list  of  his 
friends — there  are  none  of  his  later  associates  amonor  them. 
He  puts  a  x  against  the  names  of  those  who  were  with  him  at 
Charterhouse.  * 


LIST. 


X  Came. 

Wells 

nine 
X  Fa  w  sett 

Hailstone    . 

Ilev worth    . 

Badger 

Mazzinghi   . 
X  Young 
X  Moody 

Baker 


Corpus  ChristL 


»» 


Trinity. 


»» 


If 


» 


Caius. 
St.  John^s. 
Caius. 


*  A  friend  whoso  father  was  at  Charterhouse  in  May  1 826  has  shown  me 
the  list  of  the  Governors  and  the  Masters  and  the  Scholars  of  that  year.  The 
Governors,  from  the  Kiii^  to  Mr.  Canning,  seem  to  have  comprised  all  the 
dignitaries  in  the  country.  Edmund  I^aw  Lushington  is  Captain  of  the 
school,  and  among  the  monitors  are  Francis  Edgworth  and  Charles  Fresh- 
field.  In  the  first  form  are  more  Lushingtons,  Richard  and  George  Vena- 
blcs,  John  Murray,  and  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper.  In  the  second  form  come 
the  names  of  lialph  Bernal  (afterwards  Rernal-Osborne)  and  Packenharo 
Edgworth  and  Francis  Beaumont;  also  that  of  the  original  owner  of  the 
book,  John  Stewart  Horner.  There  are  also  other  names  familiar  to  readers 
of  my  father's  books,  such  as  Timmins  and  Clive.  My  father's  own  place  is 
in  the  third  form,  with  James  Reynolds  Young.  Henry  George  Liddell  is 
in  the  fourth.  Lower  in  the  school  come  George  Loch  and  Robert  Curzon 
and  George  Shakespear,  all  associates  then  and  later.  Henry  Ray  Fresh- 
field  is  in  the  seventh  form ;  Richmond  Shakespear  and  Alfred  Gatty  are  in 
the  eighth.  In  the  ninth  we  find  W.  A.  Surtees,  and  also  a  Moul ton- Barrett ; 
and  finally,  in  the  twelftli  form,  among  the  youngest  in  the  school,  are  Johu 
Leech  and  Alfred  Montgomery. 
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Is  H  idle  to  tiKce  the  links  between  the  real  world  and  that 
fancy  «rorid  which  is  ercn  more  real  to  ua,  And  whiub  does  not 
change  as  life  does,  nor  grow  old  find  pass  away  t  In  tliuse  days 
diere  was  a  little  girl  living  in  Itrigljton,  a  uh;irming  little  girl 
with  dark  eyes  and  curly  brown  hair;  and  i  have  often  heard 
the  story  how  she  cams  running  into  the  room  and  said  Ix^r 
name  was  lAnra,  and  how  my  father  then  and  tliere  made  liur 
godmother  to  hia  new  heroine.  Sim  was  the  youngest  of  the 
three  daughters  of  Horace  Sraitli,  of  the  Rejected  Addresses. 
Idttle  Laura  married  Mr.  John  Koiind,  and  died  still  young, 
atill  dark-eyed,  gay,  and  charming. 

Nor  must  I  forget  to  mention  a  visitor  who  used  to  come  to 
Kensington  in  the  very  early  days  of  Pendcnnis,  lie  was  a 
ntb«r  short,  good-looking  young  man,  with  a  fair,  placid  face. 
It  was  sumnier-titne,  and  we  dined  at  »ume  early  hour ;  and  one 
day  after  dinner,  by  daylight  Htill,  my  father 
polled  out  his  sketch-book  and  begun  to  make 
a  drawing  of  his  guest.  This  was  a  young 
literary  man  just  beginning  his  eareor;  his 
name  was  Charles  Lamb  Kenny,  and  we  were 
told  that  he  was  to  be  the  hero  of  the  new 
book,  or  rather,  that  the  hero  was  to  look  like 
Ur.  Kenny.  Costigan  came  to  life  bodily,  as 
we  know  from  the  "Uoundabout  Papers," 
which  describe  him  walking  straight  out  of  the  book  into 
Evans's  one  evening;  and  it  would  not  be  diffiunlt  to  follow 
eartain  vague  associations  between  Shandon  in  the  Fleet  and  Dr. 
Uagina. 

Tber«  ar«  a  couple  of  lett«rs  to  roy  grandmother  concerning 
Pstidennis,  which  most  have  been  written  in  1848.  The  first  is 
full  of  family  plans.  My  father  proposes  "  to  go  to  the  sea,  or 
■ometobere  where  he  could  work  upon  '  Pendcnnis,'  which  is  to 
be  tbo  name  of  the  new  book.  In  October  you  will  be  at 
BriglitoD,"  he  continues.  "I  wonder  whether  you  will  take  a 
hnue  with  three  extra  rooms  In  it, so  that  we  could  stow  into  it 
coning  down.     I  should  think  for  £60  a  year  one  might  easily 
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find  such  a  one.  As  for  the  dignity,  I  don't  believe  it  matters  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  Tom  Carlyle  lives  in  perfect  dignity  in  a  little 
£40  house  at  Chelsea,  with  a  snuffy  Scotch  maid  to  open  the 
door,  and  the  best  company  in  England  ringing  at  it.  It  is  only 
the  second  or  third  chop  great  folks  who  care  about  show.  '  And 
why  don't  you  live  with  a  maid  yourself  ?'  I  think  I  hear  some- 
body saying.  Well,  I  can't;  I  want  a  man  to  be  going  my  own 
messages,  which  occupy  him  pretty  well.  There  must  be  a  cook, 
and  a  woman  about  the  children,  and  that  horse  is  the  best  doc- 
tor I  get  in  London ;  in  fine,  there  are  a  hundred  good  reasons 
for  a  lazy,  liberal,  not  extravagant,  but  costly  way  of  life." 
•  •••••  • 

The  second  letter  is  from  Spa,  and  the  first  chapter  of  "  Pen- 
dennis  "  is  already  written. 

"  Blue  devils  walk  off  after  a  very  few  days  of  rest,  and  the 
cheerful  solitude  and  indolence  of  this  pretty,  gay,  tranquil  place 
have  done  me  the  greatest  good  in  the  world.  I  opened  my  fire 
yesterday  with  the  first  chapter  of  *  Pendennis,'  and  have  had 
another  good  spell  this  morning  before  breakfast,  such  a  good 
one  as  authorised  two  mutton  chops  along  with  my  coffee.  The 
walks  and  roads  about  are  charming,  and  the  country  has  a  sweet, 
peaceful,  friendly  look,  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  remember  with 
pleasure  a  long  time  hence.  Chaudfontaine  looked  very  sad  and 
bankrupt  as  we  passed  it  on  Sunday.  They  have  got  a  Sunday 
service  here  in  an  extinct  gambling-house,  and  a  clerical  profess- 
or to  perform,  whom  you  have  to  pay  just  like  any  other  show- 
man who  comes.  I  didn't  know  anybody  until  yesterday,  when 
some  fine  folks  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  made  up  to  me,  and  introduced  me  to  other  fine 
people.  There  is  a  clique  of  them  here,  and  in  knowing  one  you 
know  them  all.  Hence  follow  rides,  visits,  walks,  tea-parties, 
tittle-tattle,  and  watering-place  gossip.  There  will  be  too  much 
of  it,  I  suspect,  and  1  will  be  off  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  when 
gone,  I  am  sure  I  shall  think  of  this  as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
places  possible,  though,  while  here,  I  have  yawned  a  good  deal 
and  not  known  what  to  do  with  myself  many  an  hour.  It  is 
different,  now  that  I  am  able  to  write  again,  but  that  was  impos- 
sible for  some  days  after  leaving  London.  The  steel  water  gives 
almost  everybody  a  headache  here.     I  always  wake  up  with  a 
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little  one,  thoagh  I  go  to  bed  early  and  very  sober.  I  go  to  the 
gambling  and  watch  the  people  at  play  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest ;  the  eagerness  and  fevertshness  of  the  women  is  very 
carious.  There  is  one  old  fellow,  a  scoandrel,  making  his 
daughter  play  for  him.  She  is  growing  quite  hot  and  feverish 
at  it,  so  nquch  so  that  I  should  like  to  pull  his  ears.  Sometimes 
I  have  a  shy  myself,  and  I  don't  lose  or  win  twenty  francs. 
There  is  a  poor  devil  in  the  hotel  here  who  has  a  favourite  scheme 
about  which  he  was  bragging  to  me  three  nights  ago,  and  with 
which  he  was  enabled  to  win  two  hundred  francs  a  day.  A  few 
years  ago  I  should  have  believed  him,  but  I  didn't  any  more,  and 
told  him  that  he  could  not  fail  to  blow  up  before  long.  Yester- 
day I  saw  him  leaning  against  a  pillar  in  the  gambling-room, 
with  the  saddest,  hang-dog  look.  The  blow-up  had  taken  place. 
He  could  afford  to  lose  twenty-four  times  running,  but  he  lost 
twenty-five  times.  It  was  all  over,  and  he  won't  be  able  to  pay 
his  inn  bill. 

"  And  now  I  will  pack  up  these  two  scraps  of  paper  and  carry 
them  off  to  the  post.  Give  my  love  to  my  kind  old  aunts  from 
me." 

In  the  published  letters  to  Mrs.  Brookfield  there  are  also  sev- 
eral which  belong  to  tliese  times,  and  he  tells  her  on  one  occa- 
sion of  two  beginnings,  a  comical  beginning  and  a  sentimental 
one,  to  come  in  afterwards. 

There  is  a  delightful  criticism  of  "Pendennis"  in  Edward 
FitzGerald's  letters.  **  I  have  seen  Thackeray  three  or  four 
times;  he  is  just  the  same.  ...  I  like  ^  Pendennis '  much,  and 
Alfred  said  he  thought  it  quite  delicious ;  it  seemed  to  him  so 
mature,  he  said.  You  can  imagine  Alfred  saying  this  over  the 
fire,  spreading  his  great  hand  out"  But  Mr.  FitzGerald  changed 
his  mind  after  a  time,  and  said  it  was  very  stupid,  and  advised 
my  father  to  give  it  up. 

My  father  was  not  satisfied  either,  as  one  can  see  from  many 
passages  in  the  Brookfield  correspondence.  But  he  was  not  one 
of  those  people  who  give  up  what  they  have  once  undertaken 
to  do,  and  he  stuck  to  his  book  for  better  for  worse,  in  health 
and  in  sickness,  and  produced  that  one  of  his  novels  which,  ac- 
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cording  to  mahj  critics,  contaiii6  not  the  best  story  perhaps,  but 
some  of  his  most  true  and  delightful  writing.  To  myself  and 
to  many  of  my  own  generation  it  ban  always  seemed  as  if  there 
was  a  special  music  in  **  Pendennis/'  and  the  best  wisdom  of  a 
strong  heart  beating  under  its  yellow  waistcoat. 

In  1849,  while  my  father  was  still  writing  "  Pehdennis,"  he 
went  over  to  Paris  to  see  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Halliday,  who  was  dying. 
Mrs.  Ritchie,  his  other  aunt,  was  also  living  there  with  her 
daughters.  My  father  had  been  writing  from  Brighton  just  be- 
fore, on  the  18th  July,  1840,  to  his  mother  in  Wales.  He  was 
not  in  very  good  spirits.  "  I  have  been  at  work  to  very 
little  purpose,^'  he  says.  .  .  .  **  I  suppose  the  raifid  requires 
torpor;  at  any  rate,  my  brains  have  almost  refused  to  work 
the  last  few  days,  but  are  beginning  now  at  last  to  get  into 
play. 

"  This  is  written  in  Mr.  Inspector  Brookfield's  company,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  in  the  Brighton  National  schoolroom,  with  a 
score  of  little  and  three-quarter  grown  people  writing  examina- 
tion papers  round  about.  He  has  been  for  a  fortnight's  cruise, 
was  very  uncomfortable,  and  the  skin  of  his  nose  came  off  ever 
so  many  times.  What  do  men  go  cruising  for?  But  he  seems 
healthier  for  it,  and  so  am  I  for  Brighton.  I  must  go  up  to 
town  on  Saturday  to  do  my  plates,  and  then  to  finish  my  num- 
ber somehow  or  other,  which  isn't  nearly  done.  I  wonder, 
could  I  do  two  next  month  ?  If  I  could,  Fd  be  off  for  Septem- 
ber somewhere,  but  that  is  too  great  a  piece  of  luck  to  hope  for. 
.  .  .  How  do  you  like  your  Welsh  retreat?  1  wish  I  knew  how 
to  hunt,  shoot,  course,  or  play  at  cards.  Depend  upon  it,  those 
were  very  sensible  people  who  invented  and  practised  those  rec- 
reations, and  thereby  kept  themselves  out  of  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief. I  have,  for  a  wonder,  not  met  a  single  perwnne  de  cannai$- 
sance  here,  have  dined  alone  every  day,  and  have  spent  most  of 
the  time  reading  novels.  Alexandre  Dumas  is  wonderful ;  h^ 
kept  me  on  the  stretch  for  nearly  nine  hours  one  day.  What 
wouldn't  I  give  to  have  his  knack  of  putting  a  story  tbgether. 
And  yet  in  degree  the  one  is  infinitely  below  the  other,  but  the 
business  habit  is  the  thing  I  admire  in  him." 

The  next  letter  is  dated  from  Paris. 
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*'  Hqtxl  Biu8tol»  PuLCt  VimdOiol 

^  I  got  here  at  twcWe  last  night,  apd  am  very  glad  to  see  my 
d^as  old  aunt  and  the  two  girls,  who  were  kind  and  cordial,  as 
fboy  alway$  are.  Then  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Halliday,  who  is  not 
If^ng  for  this  world,  I  should  think,  and  greatly  depressed  aboat 
Mrs.  Halliday :  she  has  been  wandering  in  her  mind  for  weeks 
past — very  s^ldon^  recognizes  anybody.  I  am  glad  I  set  oat  to 
be  here  and  pay  the  last  duties  to  one  of  our  race  which  is 
dropping  away.  Charlotte  Ritchie  says  that  two  days  ago  Mrs. 
Halliday  was  wandering,  and  fancying  she  was  in  the  boat  with 
my  father  dying ;  it  affected  me.  ...  I  think  this  is  all  I  hi|v^ 
to  say,  but  I  shall  stay  on  until  the  end  comes.'* 

It  was  an  unhealthy  season ;  cholera  was  about  everywhere ; 
the  weather  was  close  and  exhausting.  My  father  came  back 
to  London  still  low  and  out  of  spirits.  He  sickened  and  fell 
dangerously  ill.  We  were  away,  and  did  not  know  of  his  ill- 
ness nntil  the  danger  was  abating.  My  grandparents  set  off  in  a 
carriage,  driving  across  country,  and  taking  us  with  them.  At 
Monmouth,  I  remember,  when  we  were  driving  through  the  town, 
the  bells  were  tolling,  and  the  people,  dressed  in  black,  were 
streaming  into  the  churches.  It  was  a  day  of  prayer  and  solemn 
humiliation,  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  cholera.  At 
Oloucester  that  night  my  grandmother  left  us  and  started  off 
ahead:  I  think  just  after  she  left  us  better  accounts  came  in. 

We  travelled  to  Kensington 'with  our  grandfather  next  day. 

Bow  thin  and  changed,  with  what  great  wan  eyes  my  father 
looked  at  us  when  we  reached  home  and  were  allowed  to  go  up 
to  his  room  to  see  him  in  his  bed.  But  before  long  he  began 
to  recover,  and  very  soon  he  was  able  to  get  a  change  and  go 
away  to  Brighton.  I  still  have  some  of  the  pencil-scraps  he 
wrote  then.  They  say  that  he  is  comfortable  and  very  weak, 
and  then  that  he  is  stronger,  and  eating  and  reviving  under  the 
care  of  his  favourite  physician. 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Elliotson  tells  the  rest  of  the  story. 
Dr.  Thackeray  was  not  the  only  friend  who  would  not  take  a  fee. 

**  13  Yonno  SraCKT,  Novemker  4th. 
"  My  dkar  Doctor, — Next  month  (D.V.)  sees  the  comple- 
tion of  my  story  of  *  Pendennis,*  which  would  never,  most  likely, 
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have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  but  for  your  skill  and  kind 
ness  to  me  this  time  last  year. 

'*  May  I  dedicate  the  book  to  you  ?  It  is  but  a  compliment 
in  return  for  a  life  saved ;  but  I  have  no  more  than  work  and 
affectionate  gratitude  to  offer,  and  I  hope  you  won't  refuse  them 
from,  "  Yours  ever  faithfully, 

"  (Signed)  W.  M.  Thackbrat." 

"  Pendennis"  was  finished  in  1860.  "  Having  completed  my 
story  this  day,"  he  writes  to  his  mother,  "and  wrote  Finis,  I 
am  very  tired,  weary,  and  solemn-minded.  So  I  say,  God  bless 
my  dearest  mother  and  G.  P.  ere  I  try  to  go  and  get  some 
sleep.  •  .  .  Pve  been  in  bed  for  the  best  part  of  two  days  since 
I  wrote  this,  and  asleep  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  I  was 
much  done  up,  had  a  small  fever,  boiled  myself  in  a  warm  bath, 
went  without  dinner,  slept  fifteen  hours,  and  am  now  as  brisk 
as  a  bee  and  as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  I  wanted  very  much  to  come 
with  the  young  ones  to  Paris  for  Christmas,  but  don't  know 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  out  just  at  that  season,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  my  poor  aunt,  Mrs.  F.  Thackeray. 
Her  children  being  left  without  a  home  now,  I  could  not  but 
offer  them  one  for  the  holidays,  and  1  don't  know  yet  whether 
they'll  come  or  no.  I  have  a  letter  from  young  Edward*  this 
morning,  telling  me  when  his  holidays  are,  and  asking  when  he 
shall  come  up  about  his  cadetship.  The  oldest  boyf  is  a  very 
clever,  hard -reading  lad,  and  is  likely  to  get  King's,  a  hard 
matter  nowadays,  when  he'll  do  well.  But  if  we  don't  come 
at  Christmas  we'll  come  a  little  later.  I  won't  begin  any  new 
work  without  having  a  little  time  with  you.  .  .  .  I've  got  a 
better  subject  for  a  novel  than  any  I've  yet  had."  This  novel 
must  have  been  "  Esmond." 

The  following  letter  was  a  little  joke  written  about  this  time 
to  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley,  then  Lady  Eddisbury.  Mr.  Doyle's 
delightful  "  Pips'  Diary  "  was  coming  out  just  then. 

''  Right  Honourable, — Last  Tuesday  was  a  week  when  your 
Ladyship's  honour  bade  me  to  the  pleasant  new  drinke  of  tea 

*  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Thackeray,  V.G.,  K.C.B. 

i  Rev.  F.  St  John  Thackeray,  Vicar  of  Mapledurham. 
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which  belikes  me  well,  albeit  a  tostc  and  ayle  in  the  Cheshire 
fashion  doe  better  suit  me.  I  was  awaye  from  my  house  at 
Kensington  on  a  visit  to  my  Lady  Ashburton  at  ye  Grange,  my 
very  good  Ladie,  and  your  Ladyship's  billet  did  only  reach  me 
yesterday,  when  I  journeyed  back  from  the  Grange  hitherward. 
It  were  mucli  pleasanter  to  hear  all  what  you  saw  upon  the 
river  of  Rhine  and  in  Swisserland,  where  I  hear  the  mountaines 
be  cruel  steepe,  and  a  littel  bird  had  told  me  that  a  fine  lady 
(your  daughter)  did  make  sweet  verses  upon  the  Rhincn  river 
and  the  snowy  Alpine  mountaines,  whereof  Master  Milton  did 
write.  I  do  dearly  love  all  sweet  things,  and  would  like  to 
hear  what  that  young  lady  did  sing.  Alps  do  rhyme  with 
'scalps,*  and  that  be  all,  I  think;  but  'blaunche*  do  rhyme 
with  *  avalauncbc'  and  *  staunch,'  be  it  not  so  ?  Your  Ladyship's 
honourable  sons  I  did  meet  on  the  raylroad,  and  their  pretty 
faces  and  featliers  in  their  hats,  and  pikes,  the  which  they  gal- 
lantly carried,  and  talk  and  jests  did  like  me  so  well  that,  good 
lack !  I  could  not  but  give  them  ten  shillings  with  my  bless- 
ing, remembering  well  when  I  was  myself  juvenis,  and  all  too 
glad  of  my  elders'  charitie.  I  salute  your  Ladyship  reverently, 
and  the  young  ladies  of  your  house,  and  pray  you  to  bear  in 
mind  your  Ladyship's  true  servant, 

**  (Signed)  Samuel  S.  Pips. 

**  To  the  Hon.  Ladt  Eddisburt,  my  very 
good  lady,  at  her  house  of  Wcunington 
Hall,  near  Cheshire. 

a 

"  This  with  haste,  post  haste. 
October,  1860." 

Mr.  Herman  Merivale  has  pointed  out  that  "Pendennis"  is 
the  most  cheerful  of  all  my  father's  novels.  "  Vanity  Fair  "  is 
grim,  the  "Newcomes"  sad;  "Pendennis"  may  have  flagged 
at  one  time  from  adverse  circumstances,  but  the  book  begins 
in  good  spirits  and  ends  happily  and  in  good  spirits.  Even 
Altamont,  who  was  to  have  been  so  severely  punished,  is  let  off 
at  the  critical  moment,  and  is  saved  by  clinging  to  a  water- 
pipe  ; — the  last  thing,  indeed,  to  which  Colonel  Altamont  might 
have  been  expected  to  cling. 

Helen  dies,  it  is  true,  but  she  passes  away  in  her  son's  arms 
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with  a  blessing  on  her  lips,  and  what  happier  fate  conld  any 
Helen  hope  for  I 

I  can  remember  the  morning  Helen  died.  My  fatter  was  in 
his  stndy  in  Young  Street,  sitting  at  the  table  at  which  he 
wrote.  It  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  he  used  to  sit 
facing  the  door.  I  was  going  into  the  room,  but  he  motioned 
me  away.  An  hour  afterwards  he  came  into  our  schoolroom, 
half-langhing  and  half-ashamed,  and  said  to  us :  "  I  do  not 
know  what  James  can  have  thought  of  me  when  he  came  in 
with  the  tax-gatherer  just  after  you  left,  and  found  me  blub- 
bering over  Helen  Pendennis's  death." 

In  one  of  the  Brookficld  letters  my  father  writes  of  my  little 
sister :  "  M.  says,  *  Oh,  papa,  do  make  her  well  again ;  she  can 
have  a  regular  doctor,  and  be  almost  dead,  and  then  will  come 
a  homccopathic  doctor,  who  will  make  her  well,  yon  know.'  " 

When  my  father  was  lecturing  in  Devonshire  in  1856  he  took 
ns  with  him  on  a  short  visit  to  his  old  haunts.  We  slept  at  the 
inn  in  Chatteris,  and  had  a  charming  long  sitting-room.  It  may 
have  been  that  very  **  George  "  inn — with  a  lattice-window  look- 
ing towards  a  stream — where  Foker  put  up,  and  to  which  Pen- 
den  nis  used  to  come  galloping  in  from  Fairoaks,  on  patient 
Rebecca's  back.  My  father  was  very  happy  to  be  in  the  old 
place  once  more.  He  told  us  of  the  things  belonging  to  his 
boyhood,  of  the  places  and  people  he  remembered ;  he  ordered 
Devonshire  cream  for  our  breakfast.  The  waiter — I  dare  say 
he  was  a  German  waiter,  and  did  not  know  about  Devonshire 
ways — brought  the  cream,  but  without  the  orthodox  accessories, 
and  was  quickly  sent  back  for  the  jam  and  the  loaf  of  brown 
bread.  Later  in  the  day  we  went  into  Exeter  streets  to  see  the 
Cathedral  and  to  call  on  some  of  the  daughters  and  widows  of 
bygone  friends  :  there  were  people  belonging  to  Larkbeare  days 
still  dwelling  in  the  ancient  city,  and  haunting  the  Cathedral 
close,  almost  as  faithfully  as  the  jackdaws  and  swallows  that 
were  flying  and  flapping  round  its  old  square  towers.  Wo  did 
not  see  Dr.  Portman — he  had  already  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers ;  bnt  I  remember  a  visit  we  paid  to  a  sort  of  Madaqie 
Fribsby,  a  delightful  old  creature,  who  warmly  welcomed  os  for 
old  days'  sake,  standing  on  tiptoe  and  holding  out  both  hands 
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to  my  tall  father.  She  had  a  friend's  warmest  and  most  cord- 
ial sympathy  for  the  man,  bat  no  literary  admiration  for  the 
author.  All  her  enthusiasm  was  already  bespoken,  and  indeed 
she  reproached  him  pathetically  for  not  having  formed  his  style 
upon  a  different  model,  upon  that  of  the  greatest  writer  in  the 
English  language :  *'  Where,  where  can  you  show  me  books 
equal  to  Richardson^s,*'  she  cried,  **  and  which  of  his  books 
compares  with  *  Sir  Charles  Grandison '  ?" 

She  told  us  that  she  read  and  re-read  that  history,  that  she 
never  wearied  of  it,  and  found  fresh  beauties  every  time :  she 
began  reciting  whole  passages  to  us  by  heart,  with  most  amusing 
emphasis  and  enthusiasm.  As  she  waved  friendly  farewells 
from  her  cottage  door,  she  bade  us  remember  Sir  Charles's  dig- 
nity, his  grace,  his  enchanting  majesty  of  demeanour.  As  for 
her  advice  to  my  father,  I  am  not  sure  she  did  not  desire  him 
to  buy  a  periwig  and  buckles,  and  wear  them  from  that  time 
forth.  From  this  Madame  Fribsby's  we  went  on  to  other  friendly 
welcomes  and  greetings  among  the  closes  and  quiet  corners  of 
the  pretty  old  city.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  quiet  tea-table- 
laiul  still  exists  which  belonged  to  my  father^s  youth,  it  seems 
almost  submerged  for  us  by  the  rush  of  incoming  crowds  and 
rapid  emotions.  The  old  ladies  with  their  teapots  and  sympa- 
thetic maid-servants,  the  travelled  and  mueh-made-of  guests, 
with  leisure  and  energy  to  recount  their  adventures— Kio  they 
still  drop  in,  or  is  it  all  a  thing  of  the  past  ? 

When  I  think  of  that  little  journey  it  always  seems  to  me  as 
if  I  had  lived  a  chapter  out  of  "  Pendennis."  On  our  way  to 
Plymouth  we  stopped  at  some  pretty  station  on  the  coast,  and 
there  more  friendly  old  friends  came  to  the  doors  of  the  rail- 
way carriages  to  greet  my  father,  bringing  flowers  from  their 
homes  and  their  children  to  show  him. 

Popular  as  "  Pendennis "  proved  to  be,  my  father  did  not 
escape  criticism,  and  the  Examiner  especially  found  fault  with 
his  descriptions  of  literary  life,  and  accused  him  of  trying  to  win 
favor  with  the  non-literary  classes  by  decrying  his  own  profes- 
sion. The  North  British  Review  published  an  article  defending 
him,  though  not  altogether  agreeing  with  his  views.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  fashion  in  those  days  for  lecturing  a 
writer  about  his  private  personal  characteristics,  as  well  as  for 
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discQssing  and  criticising  his  professional  writings.  Few  people 
took  blame  to  heart  more  keenly  than  did  my  father,  and  he 
wrote  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  reply  to  the  attack  in  the 
Examinfr. 

Speaking  of  literary  men,  he  says,  *'  Have  their  talents  never 
been  urged  as  a  plea  for  improvidence,  and  their  very  faults  ad- 
duced as  a  consequence  of  their  genius  ?  The  only  moral  that 
I,  as  a  writer,  wished  to  hint  at  in  the  description  against  which 
yon  protest,  was,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  literary  man  as  well  as 
of  every  other  to  practise  regularity  and  sobriety,  to  love  his 
family,  and  to  pay  his  tradesmen.  Nor  is  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  '  a  caricature  which  I  condescend  to,'  any  more  than  it  is 
a  wilful  and  insidious  design  on  my  part  to  flatter  the  non-lit- 
erary class.  .  .  .  My  attempt  was  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  tell  it 
not  unkindly.  I  have  seen  the  bookseller  whom  Bludgcr  robbed 
of  his  books.  I  have  carried  money,  and  from  a  noble  brother- 
man-of-letters,  to  some  one  not  unlike  Shandon  in  prison,  and 
have  watched  the  beautiful  devotion  of  his  wife  in  that  dreary 
place.  Why  arc  these  things  not  to  be  described,  if  they  illus- 
trate, as  they  appear  to  me  to  do,  that  strange  and  awful  strug- 
gle which  takes  place  in  our  hearts  and  in  the  world  ?" 

A.  I.  R. 


TO 

DB.    JOHN    ELLIOTSON 

My  dear  Doctor, 

Thirteen  months  ago,  when  it  seemed  likely  thai 
thb  story  had  come  to  a  close,  a  kind  friend  brought  you  to 
my  bedside,  whence,  in  all  probability,  I  never  should  have 
risen  but  for  your  constant  watchfulness  and  skill.  I  like 
to  recall  your  great  goodness  and  kindness  (as  well  as  many 
acts  of  others,  showing  quite  a  surprising  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy) at  that  time,  when  kindness  and  friendship  were  most 
needed  and  welcome. 

And  as  you  would  take  no  other  fee  but  thanks,  let  me 
record  them  here  in  behalf  of  me  and  mine,  and  subscribe 
myself 

Yours  most  sincerely  and  gratefully, 

W.  M.  THACKERAY. 
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IF  this  kind  of  composition,  of  which  the  two  years'  product  is 
now  laid  before  the  public,  fail  in  art,  as  it  constantly  does  and 
must,  it  at  least  has  the  advantage  of  a  certain  truth  and  honesty, 
which  a  work  more  elaborate  might  lose.  In  his  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  reader,  the  writer  is  forced  into  frankness  of  expres- 
sion, and  to  speak  out  his  own  mind  and  feelings  as  they  urge  him. 
Many  a  slip  of  the  pen  and  the  printer,  many  a  word  spoken  in 
haste,  he  sees  and  would  recall  as  he  looks  over  his  volume.  It  is 
a  sort  of  confidential  talk  between  writer  and  reader,  which  must 
often  be  dull,  must  often  flag.  In  the  course  of  his  volubility,  the 
perpetual  8{>eaker  must  of  necessity  lay  bare  his  own  weaknesses, 
vanities,  peculiarities.  And  as  we  judge  of  a  man's  chanu^ter,  after 
long  frequenting  his  society,  not  by  one  speech,  or  by  one  mood  or 
opinion,  or  by  one  day's  talk,  but  by  the  tenor  of  his  general  bearing 
and  conversation ;  so  of  a  writer,  who  delivers  himself  up  to  you 
perforce  unreservedly,  you  say,  Is  he  honest  1  Does  he  tell  the 
truth  in  the  main  ?  Does  he  seem  actuated  by  a  desire  to  find  out 
and  speak  it  ?  Is  he  a  quack,  who  shams  sentiment,  or  mouths  for 
effect  ?  Does  he  seek  popularity  by  claptraps  or  other  arts  1  I  can 
no  more  ignore  good  fortune  than  any  other  chance  which  luis  l>ofallen 
me.  I  have  found  many  thousands  more  readers  than  I  over  looke<i 
for.-  I  have  no  right  to  say  to  these.  You  shall  not  find  fault  with 
my  art,  or  fall  asleep  over  my  pages ;  but  I  ask  you  to  believe  that 
this  person  writing  strives  to  tell  the  truth.  If  there  is  not  that, 
there  b  nothing. 

Perhaps  the  lovers  of  "excitement"  may  care  to  know,  that 
this  book  began  with  a  very  precise  plan,  which  was  entirely  put 
aside.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  were  to  have  l)een  treateil,  and 
the  writer's  and  the  publishers*  jKwket  b<;ncfite(l,  by  the  recital  of 
the  most  active  horrors.  What  more  exciting  than  a  niflian  (with 
many  admirable  virtues)  in  St.  Giles's  visited  constantly  by  a  young 
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lady  from  Belgraviaf  What  more  Btirring  than  the  contrasts  mH 
society  1  the  mixture  of  slang  and  fashionable  language  f  the  escapes, 
the  battles,  the  murders  ?  Nay,  up  to  nine  o'clock  this  very  mom- 
mg,  my  poor  friend,  Colonel  Altamont,  was  doomed  to  execution, 
and  the  author  only  relented  when  his  victim  was  actually  at  the 
window. 

The  "exciting"  plan  was  laid  aside  (with  a  very  honourable 
lorbearance  on  the  part  of  the  publishers)  because,  on  attempting  it, 
I  found  that  I  failed  from  want  of  exi>erience  of  my  subject ;  and 
never  having  been  intimate  with  any  convict  in  my  life,  and  the 
manners  of  ruffians  and  gaol-birds  being  (luite  unfamiliar  to  me,  the 
idea  of  entering  into  competition  with  M.  Eugbne  Sue  wap  aban- 
doned. To  describe  a  real  rascal,  you  must  make  him  so  horrible 
that  he  would  be  too  hideous  to  show  j  and  unless  the  painter  paints 
him  fiuriy,  I  hold  he  has  no  right  to  show  him  at  alL 

Even  the  gentlemen  of  our  age — this  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
onu  of  them,  no  better  nor  worse  than  most  educated  men — even 
thfise  we  camiot  show  as  they  are,  with  the  notorious  foibles  and 
BelfishiieBS  of  their  lives  and  their  education.  Since  the  author  of 
**  Tom  Jones "  was  buried,  no  writer  of  fiction  among  us  has  been 
permitted  to  depict  to  his  utmost  power  a  Man.  We  must  drape 
him,  and  give  him  a  certain  conventional  simper.  Society  will  not 
tolerate  the  Natural  in  our  Art.  Many  ladies  have  remonstrated 
and  subscribers  left  me,  because,  in  the  course  of  the  story,  I 
described  a  young  man  resisting  and  affected  by  temptation.  My 
object  was  to  say,  that  he  had  the  passions  to  feel,  and  the  manli- 
ness und  generosity  to  overcome  them.  Tou  will  not  hear — it  k 
best  to  know  it — ^what  moves  in  the  real  world,  what  passes  in 
Bodetyi  in  the  dubs,  colleges,  mess-rooms, — what  is  the  life  and 
talk  of  yont  sons.  A  little  more  frankpess  than  is  customary  has 
been  attempted  in  this  story ;  with  no  bad  desire  on  the  writer's 
part,  it  is  hoped,  and  with  no  ill  consequence  to  any  reader^  If 
tritth  is  not  always  pleasant,  at  any  rate  truth  is  best,  from  what- 
ever ehair — from  those  whence  graver  writers  or  thinkers  argue,  as 
from  that  at  which  the  story-teller  sits  as  he  concludes  his  labour, 
and  bids  hia  kind  reader  farewelL 

EsNtaiOTON  t  ifoK  26, 186ft 
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CHAPTER   I 

SHOirS  HOW  FIRST  LOVE  MAY  INTHRROPT  BREAKFAST 

ONE  fiue  moniiiig  in  the  full  London  seiwon,  Major  Arthur 
PendenniH  ciiine  over  from  his  lodgings,  a(XH)rding  to  his 
custom,  to  hreakfust  at  a  certain  Club  ui  Pall  Mall,  of 
which  he  was  a  chief  ornament.  At  a  (juartiT  {uist  ten  the  Major 
invariably  made  his  apiKMirance  in  the  iHjst  blacked  l)oot«  in  all 
London,  with  a  checked  morning  cmvat  tliat  never  was  rumpled 
until  dinner-time,  a  buff  waistcoat  which  l)ore  the  cmwn  of  his 
sovereign  on  the  buttons,  antl  linen  so  8i>otless  that  Mr.  Brummel 
himself  aske<l  the  name  of  his  laundress,  and  would  prolmbly  have 
employed  her  had  not  misfortunes  couiih^IUhI  tliat  great  man  to  fly 
the  country.  Pendcnnis's  coat,  his  white  gloves,  his  whiskere,  his 
very  cane,  were  jKJifect  of  their  kind  ixa  sj>ecimcns  of  the  cH»stimie  of 
a  military  man  en  retraiU'.  At  a  distance,  or  si^eing  his  Imck  merely, 
you  wou^'l  have  taken  him  to  l>e  not  more  than  thirty  years  old  :  it 
waa  only  by  a  nearer  insjMH-tion  that  you  saw  the  factitious  nature 
of  his  rich  brown  hair,  and  that  there  were  a  few  crow's-feet  round 
about  the  somewhat  fad(Hl  (^yej4  of  his  handsome  mottled  face.  His 
nose  was  of  the  Wellington  pattern.  His  hands  and  wristliands 
were  beautifully  long  and  whitt\  On  the  latt<T  he  wore  handsome 
gold  buttons  given  to  him  by  his  Royal  Highness  tln^  Duke  of  York, 
and  on  the  others  more  than  one  elegant  ring,  the  chief  and  largest 
of  them  being  emblazoned  with  the  famous  arms  of  Pendennis. 

He  always  took  iK)S8e8sion  of  the  same  tiible  in  the  same  comer 
of  tlie  room,  fix)m  which  nolxnly  ever  now  tlunight  of  ousting  him. 
One  or  two  mad  wags  and  wild  f(?llows  had,  in  fonner  days,  en- 
deavoiu^l  to  deprive  him  of  this  place  ;  but  there  was  a  quiet  dignity 
in  the  Mjgor's  manner  as  he  t(M>k  his  seat  at  the  next  table,  and 
surveyed  the  inttTlopers,  which  rendered  it  imiK)S8ible  for  any  man 

to  sit  and  breakfast  under  his  eye ;  and  that  table — by  the  fire,  and 
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yet  near  the  window — became  his  own.  His  letters  were  laid  out 
there  in  ex|)Ccrtation  of  his  arrival,  and  many  was  the  young  fellow 
about  town  who  looke<l  with  wonder  at  the  number  of  those  notes, 
and  at  the  seals  and  franks  which  they  bore.  If  there  was  any 
question  about  eti(iuette,  society,  who  was  married  U)  whom,  of  what 
age  such  and  such  a  duke  was,  Pendennis  was  the  man  to  whom 
every  one  appealed.  Marchionesses  useil  to  drive  up  to  the  Club, 
and  leave  notes  for  him,  or  fet<!h  him  out.  He  was  perfectly  affable. 
The  young  men  liked  to  walk  with  him  in  the  Park  or  down  Pall 
Mall ;  for  he  touched  his  hat  to  everyUxly,  and  every  other  man  he 
met  was  a  lonl. 

The  Major  sate  down  at  his  accustome<i  table  then,  and  while 
the  waiters  went  to  l)ring  him  his  toast  and  his  hot  newspapier,  he 
surveyed  his  letters  through  his  gold  double  eye-glass,  and  examined 
one  pretty  note  after  another,  and  laid  them  by  in  onler.  There 
were  large  solemn  dinner  cards,  suggestive  of  three  courses  and  heavy 
conversation;  there  were  neat  little  confidential  note«,  conveying 
female  entreaties ;  there  was  a  note  on  thick  otficiid  i)ai)er  from  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  telling  him  to  come  to  Richmond  to  a  little 
party  at  the  Star  and  Gai-ter;  and  another  from  the  Bishop  of 
Ealing  and  Mrs.  Trail,  requesting  the  honour  of  Major  Pendennis's 
company  at  Ealing  House,  all  of  which  letters  Pendennis  read  grace- 
fully, and  with  the  more  satisfiw^tion,  because  Glowry,  the  Si^otch  sur- 
geon, breakfasting  opposite  to  him,  was  looking  on,  and  hating  him 
for  having  so  many  invitations,  which  nobody  ever  sent  to  Glowry. 

Tliese  perused,  the  Major  took  out  his  ix)cket-book  to  see  on 
what  days  he  was  disengaged,  and  which  of  these  many  hospitable 
calls  he  could  afford  to  acce])t  or  decline. 

He  threw  over  Cutler,  the  East  India  Director,  in  Baker  Street, 
in  order  to  dine  with  Lonl  Steyne  and  the  little  French  party  at 
the  Star  and  Garter — the  Bishop  he  accepted,  because,  though  the 
dimier  was  slow,  he  liked  to  dine  with  bishops — and  so  went  tlirough 
his  list  and  disposed  of  them  accx)rding  to  his  fancy  or  interest. 
Then  he  took  his  breakfast  and  looke<l  over  the  jwiper,  the  gazette, 
the  births  and  deaths,  and  the  fashionable  intelligence,  to  see  that 
liis  name  waa  down  among  the  guests  at  my  Lord  So-and-so*s  fete, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  these  occupations  airried  on  cheerfiU  con- 
versation with  his  acquaintances  about  the  rwm. 

Among  the  letters  which  formed  Major  Pendennis's  budget  for 
that  morning  there  was  only  one  unread,  and  which  lay  solitary  and 
apart  from  all  the  fashionable  London  letters,  with  a  country  post- 
mark and  a  homely  seal.  The  suj^erscription  was  in  a  pretty  delicate 
female  hand,  marked  "  immediate  "  by  the  fair  writer ;  yet  the  Major 
had,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  n^ected  up  to  the  present  moment  his 
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Inimble  rural  j)etitioner,  who,  to  be  sure,  couhl  lianlly  hope  to  get  a 
hearing  among  so  many  grand  folks  who  attended  his  levee.  The 
fact  was,  this  was  a  letter  from  a  female  relative  of  Pendennis,  and 
while  the  grandees  of  her  bn)ther's  acxjuaintance  were  received  and 
got  their  interview,  and  drove  off,  as  it  were,  the  patient  country 
letter  remained  for  a  long  time  waiting  for  an  audience  in  the  ante- 
chamber, under  the  sloj^basin. 

At  last  it  came  to  be  this  letter's  turn,  and  the  Major  broke  a 
seal  with  "  Fairoaks  "  engraved  upon  it,  and  "  Clavering  St.  Mary's  " 
for  a  post-mark.  It  was  a  double  letter,  and  the  Major  commenced 
perusing  the  enveloi)e  before  he  attacked  the  inner  epistle. 

"Is  it  a  letter  from  another  Jook f "  growled  Mr.  Glowry 
inwardly.  "  Pendemiis  woiUd  not  be  leaving  that  to  the  last,  I'm 
thinking." 

"  My  dear  Major  Pendennis,"  the  letter  ran,  "  I  beg  and  implore 
you  to  come  to  me  immediately"— xery  likely,  thought  Pendennis, 
and  Steyne'a  dinner  to-day—  "  I  am  in  the  greatest  grief  and  per- 
plexity. My  dciirest  l)oy,  who  has  been  hitherto  everything  the 
fondest  mother  ci>uld  wish,  is  grieving  me  drtadfulUj.  He  has 
formed — I  can  hartlly  write  it— a  passion,  an  infatuation  " — the 
Major  grinne<l — "  for  an  actn^ss  who  has  been  jwrforming  here.  She 
is  at  least  twelve  years  olfler  than  Arthiu*—  who  will  not  l)e  eighteen 
till  next  Febniary — and  the  wretched  boy  insists  ujKin  marrying  her," 

"  Hay  !  What's  making  Pendennis  swear  now  ? "  Mr.  Glowry 
asked  of  himself,  for  rage  and  wonder  were  concjentrated  in  the  Major's 
open  mouth,  as  he  read  this  astounding  announcement. 

"Do,  my  dear  friend,"  the  grief-stricken  lady  went  on,  "come 
to  me  instantly  on  the  receipt  of  this ;  and,  as  Arthur's  guardian, 
entreat,  command,  the  wrett^hed  child  to  give  up  this  most  deplorable 
resolution."  And,  after  more  entreaties  to  the  above  ettect,  the 
writer  concluded  by  signing  herself  the  Major's  "unhappy  affec- 
tionate sister,  Helen  Pendennis." 

"Fairoaks,  Tuesday" — the  Major  concluded,  reading  the  last 
words  of  the  letter — "  A  d— <1  pretty  business  at  Fainwiks,  Tuesday. 
Now  let  us  see  what  the  boy  has  to  say ; "  and  he  took  the  other 
letter,  which  was  written  in  a  great  floundering  boy's  hand,  and 
sealed  with  the  large  signet  of  the  Pendennises,  even  larger  than  the 
Major's  own,  and  with  supplementary  wax  sputtered  all  round  the 
seal,  in  token  of  the  writer's  tremulousness  and  agitation. 

The  epistle  ran  thus  : — 

**  Fairoaks  ^  Monday y  Midnight. 

"  My  dear  Uncle, — In  informing  you  of  my  engagement  with 
Miss  Costigan,  daughter  of  J.  Chesterfield  Costigan,  Escj.,  of  Custigans- 
town,  but,  perhaps,  better  known  to  you  under  her  pn)fessional  name 
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of  Miss  Fotheringaj,  of  the  Tlicatrea  Royal  Dniry  Lane  ami  C'l'.iw 
Street,  and  of  the  Morwich  and  Welsh  Circuit,  I  aiu  aware  that  I 
make  an  auuotincement  which  cannot,  according  to  the  present  )>re- 
jiidicee  uf  societf  at  leaat,  be  welcome  to  my  family.  My  dearest 
motlier,  on  whom,  God  knows,  I  would  wisli  to  inflict  no  needlcBS 
pain,  is  deeply  inoTed  and  grieved,  I  am  soiry  to  say,  by  the  intel- 
ligence which  I  have  this  night  conveyeil  to  her.  I  beseech  you, 
my  dear  Sir,  t^)  conio  down  and  rcaaon  with  her  and  conaole  her. 
Although  oblif^ed  hy  poverty  to  earn  an  honourable  niainteQanr«  by 
the  exercise  of  her  splendid  talents.  Miss  Oostigau's  family  is  as 
ancient  and  noble  as  our  own.  When  our  ancestor,  Ralph  FendenniM, 
landed  with  Richard  II.  in  Ireland,  my  Emily's  forcfotheis  were 
kings  of  that  country.  I  have  the  iutbrmation  from  Mr.  Coetigan, 
who,  like  yourself,  is  a  military  man. 

"  It  ia  in  vain  I  have  attcmplol  to  argue  with  my  dear  mother, 
and  prove  to  her  tluit  a  young  lady  of  irreproachable  diameter  and 
lineage,  endowed  witli  the  most  splendid  gifts  of  beauty  and  genius, 
who  devotes  herself  to  the  cxcn^ise  of  one  of  the  noblrat  professions, 
for  the  sacre<l  purpose  of  maintainii^  her  family,  is  a  being  whom 
we  should  all  love  and  reverence,  rather  than  avoid  ;^my  poor 
mother  has  prejudices  which  it  is  impassible  for  my  logic  to  over- 
come, and  refuses  to  welcome  to  her  Euins  one  who  is  dis[Mised  to 
be  her  moat  aflectionatc  diLUghter  through  hfc. 

"Althou^'h  Mias  Oostigan  is  sonic  years  older  than  myself,  that 
ourcumatunce  doee  not  oiwnite  as  a  barrier  to  my  affection,  and  1 
am  sure  will  not  influence  its  duration.  A  love  like  mine,  Sir,  I 
feel,  is  contracted  once  and  for  ever.  As  I  never  had  ilreamcd  of 
love  until  I  saw  her^I  foci  now  that  I  shall  die  without  ever  know- 
ing another  passion.  It  is  the  fiite  of  my  life;  and  having  loved 
once,  I  should  deB])ise  myself,  an<I  be  unworthy  of  my  name  as  a 
gentleman,  if  I  hesitated  to  abide  by  my  passion :  if  I  did  not  give 
all  where  I  felt  all,  and  endow  the  woman  who  lovea  me  fondly  with 
my  whole  heart  and  my  whole  fortune. 

"  I  |iresa  for  a  speedy  marriage  with  my  Emily— for  why,  in 
truth,  ithonld  it  be  dolaycdt  A  delay  implies  a  doubt,  which  I  cast 
from  me  as  unworthy.  It  is  imjiossible  that  my  sentiments  can 
change  towards  Emily — that  at  any  a^^  she  can  be  anything  but 
the  sole  object  of  my  love.  Why,  then,  wait  I  I  entreat  you, 
my  dear  Uncle,  to  come  down  and  reconcile  my  dear  motiier  to 
our  union,  and  I  address  you  as  a  nukn  of  the  world,  9111  mores 
h/nninv/m  multorum  vtdit  et  urhee,  who  will  not  feel  any  of  the 
weak  scruples  and  feara  whieli  agitate  a  lady  who  has  scarcely  ever 
left  her  village, 

"Fn^r,  come  down  to  ub  immediately.     I  am  quite  confident 
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that — apart  from  considerations  of  fortune — you  will  admire  and 
approve  of  my  Emily. — Your  affectionate  Nephew, 

Arthur  Pendennis,  Jr." 

When  the  Major  had  concluded  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  his 
countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  such  rage  and  horror  that 
Glowry,  the  surgeon,  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  lancet,  which  he  always 
carried  in  his  card-case,  and  thought  his  re8i)e{;ted  friend  was  going 
into  a  fit.  The  intelligence  was  indeed  sufficient  to  agitate  Pen- 
dennis. The  head  of  the  Pendeunises  going  to  marry  an  actress  more 
than  ten  years  his  senior, — the  headstrong  boy  about  to  plunge  into 
matrimony  !  "  The  mother  has  spoiled  the  young  rascal,"  groaned 
the  Major  inwardly,  "  with  her  ciu-sed  sentimentality  and  romantic 
rubbish.  My  nephew  marry  a  tragedy  queen !  Gracious  mercy, 
people  will  laugh  at  me  so  that  I  shjiil  not  dare,  show  my  head  ! " 
And  he  thought  with  an  inexpressible  pang  that  he  nuist  give  up 
Lord  Steyne's  dinner  at  Ric^imoml,  and  must  lose  his  rest  and  paas 
the  night  in  an  abominable  tight  mail-conch,  instcaxl  of  taking 
pleasure,  as  he  ha<l  promised  himself,  in  some  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  select  society  in  England. 

He  quitted  his  brejikfast-table  for  the  adjoining  writing-room,  and 
there  ruefiilly  wrote  off  refuwils  to  the  Marquis,  the  Earl,  the  Bishop, 
and  all  his  entertainers ;  and  he  onlered  his  servant  to  tjike  places  in 
the  mail-coach  for  that  evening,  of  course  charging  the  sum  which  he 
disbursed  for  the  seats  to  the  acx^ount  of  the  widow  an<l  the  young 
scapegrace  of  whom  he  wufi  guardian. 


CHAPTER  II 

J  PEDIGREE  AND  OTHER  FAMILY  MATTERS 

EARLY  in  the  Regency  of  Geoi^  the  Magnificent,  there  lived 
in  a  small  town  in  the  west  of  England,  callc<l  Clavering,  a 
gentleman  whose  name  wsis  Pendennis.  There  were  those  alive 
who  rememl)ered  having  fioon  his  name  iiainted  on  a  boanl,  which 
was  surmounted  hy  a  gilt  i>estle  and  mortair  over  the  door  of  a  very 
humble  little  shop  in  the  city  of  Bath,  where  Mr.  Pendennis  exer- 
cised the  profession  of  aiK)the(»u'y  and  sui^eon ;  and  where  he  not 
only  attended  gentlemen  in  their  sick-rooms,  and  ladies  at  the  most 
interesting  i)eriods  of  their  lives,  but  would  condescend  to  sell  a 
brown-paper  plastiT  to  a  farmer's  wife  across  the  counter, — or  to 
vend  tooth-brushes,  hair-jiowder,  and  London  iHjrfumery. 

And  yet  that  little  aix)thecary  wlio  sold  a  stray  customer  a 
pennyworth  of  salts,  or  a  more  fragniut  cake  of  Windsor  soap,  was  a 
gentleman  of  good  education,  and  of  as  old  a  family  as  any  in  the 
whole  county  of  Somerset.  He  had  a  Comisli  })edigree  which 
carried  the  Peudennises  up  to  the  time  of  tlie  Druitls, — and  who 
knows  how  much  farther  back?  They  had  int<;rmarried  with  the 
Normans  at  a  very  late  i)eriod  of  their  famOy  existence,  and  they 
were  related  to  all  tlie  great  families  of  Wales  and  Brittany. 
Pendennis  ha<i  had  a  piece  of  University  education  too,  and  might 
liave  pursued  tliat  career  with  honour,  but  in  his  second  year  at 
Oxbndge  his  father  died  instJvent,  and  i)oor  Pen  was  obliged  to  betake 
himself  to  the  jxjstle  and  apron.  He  always  detested  the  trade, 
and  it  was  only  necessity,  and  the  oifer  of  his  mother's  bn)ther,  a 
London  apothecary  of  low  family,  into  which  Pcndennis's  father  had 
demeaned  himself  by  marrying,  that  forced  John  Pendennis  into  so 
(xlious  a  calling. 

He  (juickly  .after  his  aiiprenticeship  parted  from  the  coarse- 
minded  ])ractiti()ncr  his  relative,  and  set  up  for  liimself  at  Bath 
with  his  modest  mediciil  ensign.  He  had  for  some  time  a  hard 
stniggle  with  i)overty  ;  and  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  the 
shop  in  (locent  repair,  and  his  bed-ridden  mother  in  comfort :  but 
Lady  Ribst^me  hapix'ning  to  l)e  piissing  to  the  Rooms  with  an 
intoxicated  Irish  chairman,  who  bumiMKl  her  Ladyship  up  against 
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Pen's  very  door-post,  and  drove  his  chair-pole  thn)ugh  the  handsomest 
pink-bottle  in  the  surgeon's  window,  alighted  screaming  from  her 
vehicle,  and  was  accommodated  with  a  chair  in  Mr.  Pendennis's 
shop,  where  she  was  brought  round  with  cinnamon  and  sal-volatile. 

Mr.  Pendennis's  manners  were  so  uncommonly  gentlemanlike 
and  soothing,  that  her  Ladyship,  the  wife  of  Sir  Pepin  Ribstone,  of 
Codlinglmry,  in  the  coimty  of  Somerset,  Bart.,  appointed  her  pre- 
server, as  she  called  him,  apothecary  to  her  person  and  family, 
which  was  very  large.  Master  Ribstone  coming  home  for  the 
Christmas  liolidays  from  Eton,  over-ate  himself  and  had  a  fever,  in 
which  Mr.  Pendennis  treated  him  with  the  greatest  skill  and  tender- 
ness. In  a  wonl,  he  got  the  good  graces  of  the  Codlingbury  family, 
and  from  that  day  began  to  pro8i)er.  The  good  comjiany  of  Bath 
patronised  him,  and  amongst  tlie  ladies  espcH^ially  he  was  beloved 
and  admired.  First  liis  humble  little  sliop  became  a  smart  one : 
then  he  discjirded  the  selling  of  tootli-brushes  and  i)erfimiery :  then 
he  shut  up  the  shop  altogether,  and  only  ha<l  a  little  surgery 
attended  by  a  genteel  young  man :  then  he  had  a  gig  with  a  man 
to  drive  him  ;  and,  before  her  exit  from  this  world,  his  poor  old 
mother  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  from  her  bedroom  window,  to 
which  her  cliair  was  rolled,  her  l)eloved  John  stop  into  a  close 
carriage  of  his  own,  a  one-horse  carriage  it  is  tnie,  but  with  the 
anns  of  the  family  of  Pendennis  handsomely  emblazoned  on  the 
panels.  "  What  would  Arthiu-  say  now  ? "  slie  asked,  speaking  of  a 
younger  son  of  hers — "who  never  so  much  as  once  came  to  see  my 
dearest  Johnny  through  all  the  time  of  his  poverty  and  stniggles  ! " 

"  Captain  Pendennis  is  with  his  regiment  in  India,  mother,"  Mr. 
Pendennis  remarked  ;  "and,  if  you  please,  I  wish  you  would  not  call 
me  Johnny  Ixifore  the  yoimg  man — bc^fore  Mr.  Parkins." 

Presently  the  day  came  when  she  ceased  t<^  call  her  son  by  any 
title  of  endeannent  or  aflfection  ;  and  his  house  was  very  lonely 
without  that  kind  though  qucndous  voice.  He  had  his  night-bell 
altered  and  placed  in  the  room  in  which  the  gocxl  ohl  lady  had 
grumbled  for  many  a  long  year,  and  he  slept  in  the  great  large  bed 
there.  He  Wiis  upwards  of  forty  years  old  when  these  events  befell : 
before  the  war  was  over ;  before  George  the  Mjignific<;nt  came  to  the 
throne ;  before  this  history,  indeed :  but  what  is  a  gentleman  with- 
out his  paligreel  Pendennis,  by  this  time,  had  his  handsomely 
frame<l  and  glaze<l,  and  hanging  up  in  his  drawing-room  between  the 
pictures  of  Codlingbury  House  in  Somersetshire,  and  St.  Boniface's 
College,  Oxbridge,  where  he  had  i)iuis<Ml  the  brief  and  happy  days  of 
his  early  nianhcMMl.  As  for  the  jiedigree,  he  had  taken  it  out  of  a 
tnmk,  as  SU^me's  oflBcer  called  for  his  sword,  now  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  and  could  show  it. 
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About  the  time  of  Mrs.  Pendennis's  demise,  another  of  her  son's 
patients  likewise  died  at  Bath ;  that  virtuous  old  woman,  old  Lady 
Pontypool,  daughter  of  Reginald,  twelfth  Earl  of  Bareacres,  and  by 
consequence  great-grand-aimt  to  the  present  Earl,  and  widow  of 
John,  second  Lonl  Pontypool,  and  likewise  of  the  Reverend  Jonas 
Wales,  of  the  Annageddon  Chapel,  Clifton.  For  the  last  five  years 
of  her  life  her  Ladyship  luid  been  attended  by  Miss  Helen  Thistle- 
wood,  a  very  distant  relative  of  the  noble  house  of  Bareacres,  before 
mentioned,  and  daughter  of  Lieut<inant  R.  Thistlewood,  R.N.,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Coi)cnhagen.  Under  Lady  Pontyix>or8  roof  Miss 
Thistlewood  found  a  shelter :  the  Doctor,  who  \md  his  visits  to  my 
Lady  Pontypool  at  Icjist  twicie  a  day,  could  not  but  remark  the 
angelical  sweetness  and  kindness  with  which  the  young  la<ly  bore 
her  elderly  relative's  ill-temper ;  and  it  was  as  tliey  were  going  in 
the  fourth  mourning  coach  to  attend  her  La<iy8hip's  venerated 
remains  to  Rath  Abbey,  where  they  now  repose,  that  he  l<K)ked  at 
her  sweet  pale  face  and  res()lve<l  upon  putting  a  certain  questiq|i  to 
her,  the  very  nature  of  which  nunle  his  pulse  beat  ninety  at  least. 

He  was  older  than  she  by  more  than  twenty  years,  and  at  no 
time  the  most  anient  of  men.  Perhai>s  he  had  ha<l  a  love  affair  in 
early  life  which  he  had  to  strangle — perhaps  all  early  love  affairs 
ought  to  be  stranglwl  or  <ln)wneil,  like  so  many  blind  kittens  :  well, 
at  three-and-forty  he  wiis  a  collcjcted  qui(;t  little  gentleman  in  black 
stockings,  with  a  bald  head,  and  a  few  days  after  the  ceremony  he 
called  to  see  her,  and,  as  he  felt  hor  pulse,  he  kept  hold  of  her  hand 
in  his,  and  aske<l  her  where  she  wjis  going  to  live  now  that  the 
Pontypool  family  had  come  down  uiK>n  the  property,  whi(jh  was 
being  nailed  into  lK>xes,  and  pa(!ked  into  hamjxirs,  and  swaddled  up 
with  haybands,  and  burie<i  in  straw,  and  locke(^l  under  three  keys 
in  green-baize  plate-chests,  and  carted  away  under  the  eyes  of  iHX)r 
Miss  Helen,—  he  asked  her  where  she  was  going  to  live  finally. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  t^ars,  and  she  said  she  did  njot  know.  She 
had  a  little  money.  The  old  lady  had  left  her  a  thousand  pounds, 
indecfi ;  and  she  would  go  into  a  boanling-house  or  into  a  school : 
in  fine,  she  <li(l  not  know  where. 

Then  Pendennis,  looking  into  her  pale  face,  and  keeping  hold  of 
her  cold  little  hand,  asked  her  if  she  would  come  and  live  with  him? 
He  was  old  c/)mpare<l  to — to  so  blooming  a  young  lady  as  Miss 
Thistlewoo<i  (Pendennis  was  of  the  grave  old  complimentary  school 
of  gentlemen  and  apothecaries),  but  he  was  of  good  birth,  and,  he 
flattere<l  himself,  of  good  principles  and  temper.  His  prospects 
were  good,  and  daily  mending.  He  was  alone  in  the  world,  and 
had  need  of  a  kind  an<l  constant  companion,  whom  it  would  be  the 
study  of  his  life  to  make  hapi>y ;  in  a  word,  he  recited  to  her  a  little 
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speech,  which  he  had  compoeed  that  morning  in  bed,  and  reheareed 
and  perfected  in  his  carriage  as  he  was  coming  to  wait  upon  the 
young  lady. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  had  an  early  love  passage,  she  too  had  one  day 
hoped  for  a  different  lot  than  to  be  wedded  to  a  little  gentleman  who 
rapped  his  teeth  and  smiled  artificially,  who  was  laboriously  polite 
to  the  butler  as  he  slid  upstairs  into  the  drawing-room,  and  profusely 
civil  to  the  lady's-maid,  who  waited  at  the  bedroom  door ;  for  whom 
her  old  patroness  used  to  ring  as  for  a  servant,  and  who  came  with 
even  more  eagerness :  perhaps  she  would  have  chosen  a  different 
man—  but  she  knew,  on  the  other  hand,  how  worthy  Pendennis  was, 
how  prudent,  how  honourable ;  how  good  he  had  been  to  his  mother, 
and  constant  in  his  care  of  her ;  and  the  upshot  of  this  interview 
was,  that  she,  blushing  very  much,  made  Pendennis  an  extremely 
low  curtsey,  and  asked  leave  to  —  to  consider  his  very  kind 
proposal. 

They  were  married  in  the  dull  Bath  season,  which  was  the  height 
of  the  season  in  London.  And  Pendennis  having  previously,  through 
a  professional  friend,  M.R.C.S.,  secured  knlgings  in  Holies  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  took  his  wife  thither  in  a  chaise  and  pair ;  con- 
ducted her  to  the  theatres,  the  Parks,  and  the  Chapel  Royal ;  showed 
her  the  folks  going  to  a  Drawing-ro<^m,  and,  in  a  wortl,  gave  her  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  town.  He  likewise  left  cards  ujx)n  Lord  Ponty- 
IKX)1,  upon  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bareacres,  and  ujwn 
Sir  Pepin  and  Lady  Ribstone,  his  earliest  and  kindest  jwtrons.  Bare- 
acres  took  no  notice  of  the  canls.  Pontypool  called,  admired  Mrs. 
Pendennis,  and  said  Lady  Pontypool  would  cx)me  and  see  her,  which 
her  Ladyship  did,  per  i)roxy  of  John  her  footman,  who  brought  her 
card,  and  an  invitation  to  a  concert  five  weeks  off.  Pendennis  was 
back  in  his  little  one-horse  carriage,  disjiensing  draughts  and  pills  at 
that  time :  but  the  Ribstones  asked  him  and  Mrs.  Pendennis  to 
an  entertainment,  of  which  Mr.  Pendennis  talked  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life. 

The  secret  ambition  of  Mr.  Pendennis  had  always  been  to  be  a 
gentleman.  It  takes  much  time  and  careful  saving  for  a  provincial 
doctor,  whose  gains  are  not  very  large,  to  lay  by  enough  money 
wherewith  to  purchase  a  house  and  land ;  but  besides  our  friend's 
own  frugality  and  prudence,  fortune  aided  him  considerably  in  his 
endeavour,  and  brought  him  to  the  point  which  he  so  panted  to  attain. 
He  laid  out  some  money  very  advantageously  in  the  purchase  of  a 
house  and  small  estate  close  upon  the  village  of  Clavering  before 
mentioned.  A  lucky  pun^hase  which  he  had  made  of  shares  in  a 
copper-mine  adde<l  very  considerably  to  his  wealth,  and  he  realised 
with  great  prudence  while  this  mine  was  still  at  its  full  vogue. 
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Blnally,  he  sold  his  busineBs,  at  Bath,  to  Mr.  Parkins,  for  a  hand- 
some sum  of  ready  money,  and  for  an  annuity  to  be  paid  to  him 
during  a  certain  mmiber  of  years  after  he  had  for  ever  retired  firom 
the  handling  of  the  mortar  and  pestle. 

Arthur  Pendennis,  his  son,  was  eight  years  old  at  the  time  of 
this  event,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  lad,  who  left  Bath  and 
the  surgery  so  young,  should  forget  the  existence  of  such  a  place 
almost  entirely,  and  that  his  father's  hands  harl  ever  been  dirtied 
by  the  com|)ounding  of  odious  pills,  or  the  preparation  of  filthy 
plasters.  The  old  man  never  spoke  about  the  shop  himself,  never 
alluded  to  it;  called  in  the  medical  practitioner  of  Clavering  to 
attend  his  family  ;  sunk  the  black  breeches  and  stockings  altogether ; 
attended  market  and  sessions,  and  wore  a  bottle-green  coat  and  brass 
buttons  with  drab  gaiters,  just  as  if  he  had  been  an  English  gentle- 
man all  his  life.  He  used  to  stand  at  his  lodge-gate,  and  see  the 
coaches  come  in,  and  bow  gravely  to  the  guards  and  coachmen  as 
they  touched  their  hats  and  rlrove  by.  It  was  he  who  founded  the 
Clavering  Book  Club :  and  set  up  the  Samaritan  Soup  and  Blanket 
Society.  It  was  he  who  brought  the  mail,  whic^h  uscii  to  run  through 
Cacklefield  before,  away  from  that  village  and  through  Clavering. 
At  church  he  was  etjually  active  as  a  vestryman  and  a  worshipper. 
At  market  every  Thursday,  he  went  from  pen  to  stall ;  looked  at 
samples  of  oats,  and  munched  com ;  felt  beasts,  punched  geese  in  the 
breast,  and  weighed  them  with  a  knowing  air ;  and  did  business  with 
the  farmers  at  the  Clavering  Anns,  as  well  as  the  oldest  frequenter 
of  that  house  of  call.  It  was  now  his  shame,  as  it  formerly  was  his 
pride,  to  be  called  Doctor,  and  those  who  wished  to  please  him 
always  gave  him  the  title  of  Squire. 

Heaven  knows  where  they  came  from,  but  a  whole  range  of 
Pendennis  portraits  presently  hung  round  the  Doctor's  oak  dining- 
room  ;  Lelys  and  Vandykes  he  vowed  all  the  portraits  to  be,  and 
when  questioned  as  to  the  history  of  the  originals,  would  vaguely 
say  they  were  "  ancestors  of  his."  His  little  boy  believed  in  them 
to  their  fullest  extent,  and  Roger  Pendennis  of  Agincourt,  Arthur 
Pendennis  of  Crecjy,  General  Pendennis  of  Blenheim  and  Oudenarde, 
were  as  real  and  actual  beings  for  this  young  gentleman  as — whom 
shall  we  siiy  ? — as  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Peter  Wilkins,  or  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  whose  histories  were  in  his  library. 

Pendennis's  fortune,  which  was  not  above  eight  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  did  not,  with  the  best  economy  and  management,  pennit  of 
his  living  with  the  great  folks  of  the  county  ;  but  he  had  a  decent 
comfortable  society  of  the  second  sort.  If  they  were  not  the  roses, 
they  lived  near  the  roses,  as  it  were,  and  liad  a  good  deal  of  the 
odour  of  genteel  life.     They  had  out  their  plate,  and  dined  each 
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other  round  in  the  moonlight  nights  twice  a  year,  coming  a  dozen 
miles  to  these  festivals;  and  besides  the  county,  the  Pendennises 
had  the  society  of  the  town  of  Clavering,  as  much  as,  nay,  more  than 
they  liked  :  for  Mrs.  Pybus  was  always  poking  about  Helenas  con- 
servatories, and  intercepting  the  operation  of  her  soup-tickets  and 
coal-clubs  :  Captain  Glanders  (H.P.,  50th  Dragoon  Guards)  was 
for  ever  swaggering  about  the  Squire's  stables  and  gardens,  and 
endeavouring  to  enlist  him  in  his  quarrels  with  the  Vicar,  with  the 
Postmaster,  with  the  Reverend  F.  Wapshot  of  Clavering  Grammar 
School,  for  overflogging  his  son,  Anglesea  Glanders, — with  all  the 
village  in  fine.  And  Pendennis  and  his  wife  often  blessed  themselves, 
tliat  their  house  of  Fairoaks  was  nearly  a  mile  out  of  Clavering,  or 
their  premises  would  never  have  been  free  from  the  prying  eyes  and 
prattle  of  one  or  other  of  the  male  and  female  inhabitants  there. 

Fairoaks  lawn  comes  down  to  the  little  river  Brawl,  and  on  the 
other  side  were  the  plantations  and  woods  (as  much  as  were  left  of 
them)  of  Clavering  Park,  Sir  Francis  Clavering,  Bart.  The  park 
was  let  out  in  pastiu'e  and  fed  down  by  sheep  and  cattle  when  the 
Pendennises  came  first  to  live  at  Fairoaks.  Shutters  were  up  in 
the  house ;  a  splendid  freestone  palace,  with  great  stairs,  statues, 
and  porticoes,  whereof  you  may  see  a  picture  in  the  "  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales."  Sir  Richard  Clavering,  Sir  Francis's  grand- 
father, had  commenced  the  ruin  of  the  family  by  the  building  of 
this  palace  :  his  successor  had  achieved  the  niin  by  living  in  it. 
The  present  Sir  Francis  was  abroad  somewhere ;  nor  could  anybody 
be  found  rich  enough  to  rent  that  enonnous  mansion,  through  the 
deserted  rooms,  mouldy  clanking  halls,  and  dismal  galleries  of  which, 
Arthur  Pendennis  many  a  time  walked  trembling  when  he  was  a 
boy.  At  sunset,  from  the  lawn  of  Fairoaks,  there  was  a  pretty 
sight ;  it  and  the  opposite  park  of  Clavering  were  in  the  habit  of 
putting  on  a  rich  golden  tinge,  which  becume  them  both  wonderfully. 
The  upper  windows  of  the  great  house  fiamed  so  as  to  make  your 
eyes  wink  ;  the  little  river  ran  off  noisily  westwanl,  and  was  lost  in 
a  sombre  wood,  behind  which  the  towers  of  the  old  abbey  church  of 
Clavering  (whereby  that  town  is  called  Clavering  St.  Mary's  to  the 
present  day)  rose  up  in  purple  splendour.  Little  Arthur's  figure 
and  his  mother's  cast  long  blue  shadows  over  the  grass :  and  he 
would  repeat  in  a  low  voice  (for  a  scene  of  great  natural  beauty 
always  moved  the  boy,  who  inherited  this  sensibility  from  his 
mother)  certain  lines  beginning,  "These  are  Thy  glorious  works. 
Parent  of  Grood  ;  Almighty  !  Thine  this  universal  frame,"  greatly 
to  Mrs.  Pendennis's  delight.  Such  walks  and  conversation  generally 
ended  in  a  profusion  of  filial  and  maternal  embraces  :  for  to  love 
Mid  to  pray  were  the  main  occupations  of  this  dear  woman's  life : 
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and  I  have  often  heard  Pendennis  say  in  his  wild  way,  that  he  felt 
that  he  was  sure  of  going  to  heaven,  for  his  mother  never  could  be 
happy  there  without  him. 

As  for  John  Pendennis,  as  the  &ther  of  the  family,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  everybody  had  the  greatest  respect  for  him :  and  his 
ozders  were  obeyed  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  His  hat 
was  as  well  brushed,  perhaps,  as  that  of  any  man  in  this  empire. 
His  meals  were  served  at  the  same  minute  every  day,  and  woe  to 
those  who  came  late,  as  little  Pen,  a  disorderly  little  rascal,  some- 
times did.  Prayers  were  recited,  his  letters  were  read,  his  business 
despatched,  his  stables  and  garden  inspected,  his  hen-houses  and 
kennel,  his  bam  and  pig-sty  visited,  always  at  r^ilar  hours.  After 
dinner  he  always  had  a  nap  with  the  Globe  newspaper  on  his  knee, 
and  his  yellow  bandanna  handkerchief  on  his  face  (Major  Pendennis 
sent  the  yellow  handkerchiefs  from  India,  and  his  brother  had  helped 
in  the  purchase  of  his  majority,  so  that  they  were  good  friends  now). 
And  so,  as  his  dinner  took  place  at  six  o'clock  to  a  minute,  and  the 
sunset  business  alluded  to  may  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  about 
half-i>ast  seven,  it  is  probable  tliat  he  did  not  much  care  for  the 
view  in  front  of  his  lawn  windows,  or  take  any  share  in  the  poetry 
and  caresses  which  were  taking  place  there. 

They  seldom  occurreri  in  his  presence.  However  frisky  they 
were  before,  mother  and  child  were  hushed  and  quiet  when  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis walked  into  the  drawing-room,  his  newspaper  under  his  arm. 
.  .  .  And  here,  while  little  Pen,  buried  in  a  great  chair,  read  all  the 
books  of  which  he  could  lay  hold,  the  Squire  perused  his  own  articles 
in  the  Gardener^s  Gazette^  or  took  a  solemn  hand  at  piquet  with 
Mrs.  Pendennis,  or  an  occasional  friend  from  the  village. 

Pendennis  usually  took  care  that  at  least  one  of  his  grand  dinners 
should  take  place  when  his  brother,  the  Major,  who,  on  the  return 
of  his  regiment  from  India  and  New  South  Wales,  had  sold  out  and 
gone  upon  half-pay,  came  to  jKiy  his  biennial  visit  to  Fairoaks. 
"  My  brother,  Major  Pendennis,"  was  a  constant  theme  of  the  retired 
Doctor's  conversation.  All  the  family  delighted  in  my  brother  the 
Major.  He  was  the  link  which  bound  them  to  the  great  world  of 
London,  and  the  fashion.  He  always  brought  down  the  last  news 
of  the  nobility,  and  sjwke  of  such  with  soldier-like  resi)ect  and 
decorum.  He  would  say,  "My  Lonl  Bareacres  has  been  good 
enough  to  invite  me  to  Bareacres  for  the  pheasant-shooting,''  or, 
"My  Lonl  Steyne  is  so  kind  as  to  wish  for  my  presence  at  Still- 
brook  for  the  Easter  holidays ; "  and  you  may  be  sure  the  where- 
abouts of  niy  broth(»r  the  Major  wfw  carefully  made  known  by  worthy 
Mr.  Pendenuis  to  his  friends  at  the  Clavering  Reading-room,  at 
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J  iwtice-iiicetinga,  or  at  the  County-town.  Their  carriages  would 
come  fix)m  ten  miles  romid  to  call  upon  Migor  Pendennis  in  his  visits 
to  Fairoaks ;  the  ikme  of  his  fashion  as  a  man  about  town  was  estab- 
lished throughout  the  county.  There  was  a  talk  of  his  marrying 
Miss  Hunkle,  of  Lilybank,  old  Hunkle  the  Attorney's  daughter,  with 
at  least  fifteen  hundred  a  year  to  her  fortune ;  but  my  brother  the 
Major  declined.  '*  As  a  bachelor,"  he  said,  "  nobody  cares  how  poor 
I  am.  I  have  the  happiness  to  live  with  people  who  are  so  highly 
placed  in  the  world,  that  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  a  year  more 
or  less  can  make  no  difference  in  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
pleased  to  hold  me.  Miss  Hunkle,  though  a  most  respectable  lady, 
is  not  in  i>o6seBsion  of  either  the  birth  or  the  manners  which  would 
entitle  her  to  be  received  ii^to  the  sphere  in  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  move.  I  shall  live  and  die  an  old  bachelor,  John :  and  your 
worthy  friend,  Miss  Hunkle,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  find  some  more 
worthy  object  of  her  affection  than  a  worn-out  old  soldier  on  half- 
pay."  Time  showed  the  correctness  of  the  surmise ;  Miss  Hunkle 
married  a  young  French  nobleman,  and  is  now  at  this  moment 
living  at  Lilybank,  under  the  title  of  Baroness  de  Carambole,  having 
been  separated  from  her  wild  young  scapegrace  of  a  Baron  veiy 
shortly  after  their  union. 

The  Major  had  a  sincere  liking  and  regard  for  his  sister-in-law, 
whom  he  pronounced,  and  with  perfect  truth,  to  be  as  fine  a  lady 
as  any  in  England.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Pendennis's  tranquil  beauty^  her 
natural  sweetness  and  kindness,  and  that  simplicity  and  dignity 
which  a  perfect  purity  and  innocence  are  sure  to  bestow  upon  a 
handsome  woman,  rendered  her  quite  worthy  of  her  bn)ther's  praises. 
I  think  it  is  not  national  prejudice  which  makes  me  believe  that  a 
high-bred  English  lady  is  the  most  complete  of  all  Heaven's  subjects 
in  this  world.  In  whom  else  do  you  see  so  much  grace,  and  so 
much  virtue ;  so  much  faith,  and  so  much  tenderness ;  with  such  a 
perfect  refinement  and  chastity]  And  by  high-bred  ladies  I  don't 
mean  duchesses  and  countesses.  Be  they  ever  so  high  in  station, 
they  can  be  but  ladies,  and  no  more.  But  almost  every  man  who 
lives  in  the  world  has  the  happiness,  let  us  hope,  of  counting  a  few 
such  persons  amongst  his  circle  of  acquaintance — women  in  whose 
angelical  natures  there  is  something  awful,  as  well  as  beautiful,  to 
contemplate ;  at  whose  feet  the  wildest  and  fiercest  of  us  must  fall 
down  and  humble  ourselves,  in  admiration  of  that  adorable  purity 
which  never  seems  to  do  or  to  think  wrong. 

Arthur  Pendennis  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  such  a  mother. 
During  his  childhood  and  youth,  the  boy  thought  of  her  as  little  less 
than  an  angel — a  supernatural  being,  all  wisdom,  love,  and  beauty. 
When  her  hu«band  drove  her  into  the  county-town,  to  the  aatifle 
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balls  or  concerts,  he  would  step  into  the  assembly  with  his  wife  oil 
his  arm,  and  look  the  great  folks  in  the  hce^  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Look  at  that,  my  Lord ;  can  any  of  you  show  me  a  woman  like 
thcU  ? "  She  enra^d  some  country  ladies  with  three  times  her 
money,  by  a  sort  of  desperate  perfection  which  they  foimd  in  her. 
Miss  Pybus  said  she  was  cold  and  haughty ;  Miss  Pierce,  that  she 
was  too  proud  for  her  station ;  Mrs.  Wapshot,  as  a  doctor  of  divinity's 
lady,  would  have  the  jxis  of  her,  who  was  only  the  wife  of  a  medical 
practitioner.  In  the  meanwhile,  this  lady  moved  through  the  world 
quite  regardless  of  all  the  comments  that  were  made  in  her  praise 
or  disfavour.  She  did  not  seem  to  know  that  she  was  admired  or 
hated  for  being  so  perfect ;  but  carried  on  calmly  through  life,  saying 
her  prayers,  loving  her  family,  helping  her  neighbours,  and  doing 
her  duty. 

That  even  a  woman  should  be  faultless,  however,  is  an  arrange- 
ment not  permitted  by  nature,  which  assigns  to  us  mental  defects, 
as  it  awanls  to  us  headaches,  illnesses,  or  death  :  without  which  the 
scheme  of  the  world  could  not  be  carried  on, — nay,  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  mankind  could  not  be  brought  into  exercise.  As  pain 
produces  or  elicits  fortitude  and  endurance ;  diflSculty,  perseverance ; 
poverty,  industry  and  ingenuity ;  danger,  courage  and  what  not ;  so 
the  very  virtues,  on  the  other  hand,  will  generate  some  vices ;  and, 
in  fine,  Mrs.  Pendennis  had  that  vice  which  Miss  Pybus  and  Miss 
Pierce  discovere<l  in  her,  namely,  that  of  pride ;  which  did  not  vest 
itself  so  much  in  her  own  person,  as  in  that  of  her  family.  She  spoke 
about  Mr.  Pendennis  (a  worthy  little  gentleman  enough,  but  there 
are  others  as  good  as  he)  with  an  awful  reverence,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  Pope  of  Home  on  his  throne,  and  she  a  canlinal  kneeling  at  his 
feet,  and  giving  him  incense.  The  Major  she  held  to  be  a  sort  of 
Bayard  among  Majors :  and  as  for  her  son  Arthur,  she  worshipped 
that  youth  with  an  anlour  which  the  young  scapegrace  accepted 
almost  as  coolly  as  the  statue  of  the  Sdnt  in  St.  Peter's  receives  the 
rapturous  osculations  which  the  faithful  deliver  on  his  toe. 

This  unfortunate  superstition  an<i  idol-worship  of  this  good  woman 
was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  the  misfortune  which  befell  the  young 
gentleman  who  is  the  hero  of  this  history,  and  deserves  therefore  to 
be  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  his  story. 

Arthur  Pendennis's  schoolfellows  at  the  Grey  Friars  School  state 
that,  as  a  boy,  he  was  in  no  ways  remarkable  either  as  a  dunce  or  as 
a  scholar.  He  never  read  to  improve  himself  out  of  school-hours, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  devoured  all  the  novels,  plays,  and  poetry  on 
which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  He  never  was  flogged,  but  it  was  a 
wonder  how  he  escaped  the  whipping-post.  When  he  had  money  he 
spent  it  royally  in  tarts  for  himself  and  his  Mends ;  he  has  been 
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known  to  disburee  nine  and  sixpence  out  of  ten  shillings  awarded  to 
him  in  a  single  day.  When  he  had  no  frinds  he  went  on  tick. 
When  he  could  get  no  credit  he  went  without,  and  was  almost  as 
happy.  He  has  been  known  to  take  a  thrashing  for  a  crony  without 
saying  a  word ;  but  a  blow,  ever  so  slight,  from  a  friend,  would  make 
him  roar.  To  fighting  he  was  averse  from  his  earliest  youth,  as 
indeed  to  physic,  the  Greek  Grammar,  or  any  other  exertion,  and 
would  engage  in  none  of  them,  except  at  the  last  extremity.  He 
seldom  if  ever  told  lies,  and  never  bullied  little  boys.  Those  masters 
or  seniors  who  were  kind  to  him,  he  loved  with  boyish  ardour.  And 
though  the  Doctor,  when  he  did  not  know  his  Horace,  or  could  not 
construe  his  Greek  play,  said  that  that  boy  Pendeimis  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  school,  a  candidate  for  niin  in  this  world,  and  perdition  in  the 
next ;  a  profligate  who  would  most  likely  bring  his  venerable  father 
to  ruin  and  his  mother  to  a  dishonoiu^  grave,  and  the  like — yet  as 
the  Doctor  made  use  of  these  compliments  to  most  of  the  boys  in  the 
place  (which  has  not  turned  out  an  unusual  numlier  of  felons  and 
pickpockets),  little  Pen,  at  first  uneasy  and  terrific<l  by  these  charges, 
became  gradually  accustomed  to  hear  them  ;  and  he  has  not,  in  fact, 
either  murdered  his  parents,  or  committed  any  act  worthy  of  trans- 
portation or  hanging  up  to  the  present  day. 

There  were  many  of  the  upper  boys,  among  the  Cistercians  with 
whom  Pendennis  was  educated,  who  assumed  all  the  privileges  of 
men  long  before  they  quitted  that  seminary.  Many  of  them,  for 
example,  smoked  cigars — and  some  had  already  b(5guu  the  practice 
of  inebriation.  One  had  fought  a  duel  with  an  Ensign  in  a  marching 
regiment  in  consequence  of  a  row  at  the  theatre — another  actually 
kept  a  buggy  and  horse  at  a  livery  stable  in  Covent  Garden,  and 
might  be  seen  driving  any  Sunday  in  Hyde  Park  with  a  groom  with 
squared  arms  and  armorial  buttons  by  his  side.  Many  of  the  seniors 
were  in  love,  and  showed  each  other  in  confidence  ])C)em8  a<ldre8sed 
to,  or  letters  and  locks  of  hair  received  from,  young  ladies — but  Pen, 
a  modest  and  timid  youth,  rather  envied  these  than  imitated  them 
jis  yet.  He  had  not  got  beyond  the  theory  as  yet — the  practice  of 
life  was  all  to  come.  And  by  the  way,  ye  tender  mothers  and  sober 
fathers  of  Christian  families,  a  prodigious  thing  that  theory  of  life  is 
as  orally  learned  at  a  great  public  school.  Why,  if  you  could  hear 
those  boys  of  fourteen  who  blush  before  mothers  and  sneak  off  in 
silence  in  the  presence  of  their  <laughter«,  talking  among  each  other 
— it  would  be  the  woman's  timi  to  blush  then.  Before  he  was  twelve 
years  old  little  Pen  had  heard  talk  enough  to  make  him  quite  awfully 
wise  upon  certain  points —  and  so,  Madam,  has  your  pretty  little  rosy- 
cheeked  son,  who  is  coming  home  from  school  for  the  ensuing  holidays. 
I  don't  say  that  the  boy  is  lost,  or  that  the  innocence  ha^  left  him 
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which  he  had  from  "Heaven,  which  is  our  home,"  but  that  the 
shades  of  the  prison-house  are  closing  very  fast  over  him,  and  that 
we  are  helping  as  much  as  possible  to  corrupt  him. 

Well — Pen  had  just  nuule  his  public  appearance  in  a  coat  with 
a  tail,  or  caudorvirilis,  and  was  looking  most  anxiously  in  his  little 
study-glass  to  see  if  his  whiskers  were  growing,  like  those  of  more 
fortunate  youtlis  his  companions ;  and,  instead  of  the  treble  voice 
with  which  he  used  to  speak  and  sing  (for  his  singing  voice  was  a 
very  sweet  one,  and  he  used  when  little  to  be  made  to  perform 
"Home,  sweet  Home,"  "My  pretty  Page,"  and  a  French  song  or 
two  which  his  mother  had  taught  him,  and  other  ballads  for  the 
delectation  of  the  senior  boys),  had  suddenly  plunged  into  a  deep 
bfuss  diversified  by  a  squeak,  which  set  master  and  scholars  laughing 
— he  was  about  sixteen  years  old  in  a  word,  when  he  was  suddenly 
called  away  from  his  academic  studies. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  forenoon  school,  and  Pen  had  been 
unnoticed  all  the  previous  part  of  the  morning  till  now,  when  the 
Doctor  put  him  on  to  constnic  in  a  Greek  play.  He  did  not  know 
a  word  of  it,  though  little  Timmins,  his  form-fellow,  was  prompting 
him  with  all  his  might.  Pen  luul  made  a  sad  blunder  or  two — 
when  the  awful  chief  broke  out  upon  him. 

"  Pendennis,  sir,"  he  said,  "  yoiu*  idleness  is  incorrigible  and  your 
stupidity  beyond  example.  You  are  a  disgrace  to  your  school,  and 
to  your  fe-mily,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  prove  so  in  after-life  to 
your  country.  If  that  vice,  sir,  which  is  described  to  us  as  the  root 
of  all  evil,  be  really  what  moralists  have  represented  (and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  their  opinion),  for  what  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  future  crime  and  wickedness  are  you,  unhappy  boy,  laying 
the  seed  !  Miserable  trifier !  A  boy  who  construes  S  c  andf  instead 
of  8  €  but,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  guilty  not  merely  of  folly,  and 
ignorance,  and  dulness  incouc^ival^lc,  but  of  crime,  of  deadly  crime, 
of  filial  ingratitude,  which  I  trem])le  to  contemplate.  A  boy,  sir, 
who  does  not  learn  his  Greek  play  cheats  the  parent  who  spends 
money  for  his  education.  A  boy  wlio  cheats  his  parent  is  not  very 
far  from  robbing  or  forging  u\Km  his  neighbour.  A  man  who  forges 
on  his  neighbour  jmys  the  ptuialty  of  his  crime  at  the  gallows.  And 
it  is  not  such  a  one  that  I  pity  (for  he  will  be  deservedly  cut  off) ; 
but  his  maddened  and  heart-broken  parents,  who  are  driven  to  a 
premature  grave  by  his  crimes,  or,  if  they  Uve,  drag  on  a  wretched 
and  dishonoured  old  age.  Go  on,  sir,  and  I  warn  you  that  the  very 
next  mistake  that  you  make  shall  subject  you  to  the  punishment  of 
the  rod.  Who's  that  laughing?  What  ill-conditioned  boy  is  there 
that  dares  to  laugh  1 "  shouted  the  Doctor. 

Indeed,  while  the  majster  was  making  this  oration,  there  was  a 
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general  titter  behind  hin\  in  the  schoolroom.  The  orator  had  his 
back  to  the  door  of  this  ancient  apartment,  which  wafi  open,  and  a 
gentleman  who  was  quite  famUiar  with  the  place,  for  both  Major 
Arthur  and  Mr.  John  Pendennis  had  been  at  the  school,  was  asking 
the  fifth-form  boy  who  sat  by  the  door  for  Pendennis.  The  lad 
grinning  pointed  to  the  culprit  against  whom  the  Doctor  was  pouring 
out  the  thunders  of  his  just  wrath — Major  Pendennis  could  not 
help  laughing.  He  remembered  having  stood  under  that  very  pillar 
where  Pen  the  younger  now  stood,  and  having  been  assaulted  by  the 
Doctor's  predecessor  years  and  years  ago.  The  intelligence  was 
"passed  round''  that  it  was  Pendennis's  imcle  in  an  instant,  and  a 
hundred  young  faces,  wondering  and  giggling,  between  terror  and 
laughter,  turned  now  to  the  new  comer  and  then  to  the  awful 
Doctor. 

The  Major  asked  the  fifth-form  boy  to  carry  his  card  up  to  the 
Doctor,  which  the  lad  did  with  an  arch  look.  Major  Pendennis  had 
written  on  the  card,  "  I  must  take  A.  P.  home ;  his  father  is 
very  ill." 

As  the  Doctor  received  the  card,  and  stopped  his  harangue  with 
rather  a  scared  look,  the  laughter  of  the  lx)ys,  half-constrained  until 
then,  burst  out  in  a  general  shout.  "  Silence ! "  roared  out  the 
Doctor,  stamping  with  his  foot.  Pen  looked  up  and  saw  who  was 
his  deliverer;  the  Major  beckoned  to  him  gravely,  and  tumbling 
down  his  books.  Pen  went  across. 

The  Doctor  took  out  his  watch.  It  was  two  minutes  to  one. 
"  We  will  take  the  Juvenal  at  afternoon  school,"  he  said,  nodding 
to  the  Captain,  and  all  the  boys  understanding  the  signal  gathered 
up  their  books  and  poured  out  of  the  hall. 

Young  Pen  saw  by  his  uncle's  fiice  that  something  had  happened 
at  home.  "  Is  there  anything  the  matter  with — my  mother  1 "  he 
said.  He  could  hardly  speak,  though,  for  emotion,  and  the  tears 
which  were  ready  to  start. 

"  No,"  said  the  Major,  "  but  your  father  s  very  ill.  Gro  and  pack 
yoiu^  trunk  directly  ;  I  have  got  a  post-chaise  at  the  gate." 

Pen  went  off  quickly  to  his  boarding-house  to  do  as  his  uncle 
bade  him ;  and  the  Doctor,  now  left  aJone  in  the  schoolroom,  came 
out  to  shake  hands  with  his  old  schoolfellow.  You  would  not  have 
thought  it  was  the  same  man.  As  Cinderella  at  a  particular  hour 
became,  from  a  blazing  and  magnificent  princess,  quite  an  ordinary 
little  maid  in  a  grey  petticoat,  so,  as  the  clock  struck  one,  all  the 
thundering  majesty  and  awful  wrath  of  the  schoolmaster  disappeared. 

"  There  is  nothing  serious,  I  hope,"  said  the  Doctor.     "  It  is  a 
pity  to  take  the  boy  otherwise.     He  is  a  good  boy,  rather  idle  and 
nnenergetic,  but  an  honest,  gentlemanlike  little  fellow,  though  I  can't 
a 
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get  him  to  construe  as  I  wish*  Won't  you  come  in  and  have  some 
luncheon  ?     My  wife  will  be  very  happy  to  see  you." 

But  M%jor  Pendennis  declined  the  luncheon.  He  said  his 
brother  waa  very  ill,  had  had  a  fit  the  day  before,  and  it  was  a 
great  question  if  they  should  see  him  alive. 

"  There's  no  other  son,  is  there  ? "  said  the  Doctor.  The  Major 
answered  "  No." 

"And  there's  a  good  eh — a  good  eh — property,  I  believe?" 
asked  the  other  in  an  ofl-hand  way. 

"  H'm — so  so,"  said  the  Major.  Whereupon  this  colloquy  came 
to  an  end.  And  Arthiu*  Pendennis  got  into  a  post-chaise  with  his 
uncle,  never  to  come  back  to  school  any  more. 

As  the  chaise  drove  through  Clavering,  the  ostler,  standing 
whistling  under  the  archway  of  the  Clavering  Arms,  winked  to 
the  postillion  ominously,  as  much  as  to  say  all  was  over.  The 
gardener's  wife  came  and  opened  the  lodge-gates,  and  let  the 
travellers  through  with  a  silent  shake  of  the  head.  All  the  blinds 
were  down  at  Fairoaks — the  face  of  the  old  footman  was  as  blank 
when  he  let  them  in.  Arthur's  face  was  white  too,  with  terror  more 
than  with  grief.  Whatever  of  warmth  and  love  the  deceased  man 
might  have  had,  and  he  adored  his  wife  and  loved  and  admired  his 
son  with  all  his  heart,  he  had  shut  them  up  within  himself;  nor 
had  the  boy  been  ever  able  to  penetrate  that  frigid  outward  barrier. 
But  Arthur  had  been  his  father's  pride  and  glory  through  life,  and 
his  name  the  last  which  John  Pendennis  had  tried  to  articulate 
whilst  he  lay  with  his  wife's  hand  clasping  his  own  cold  and  clammy 
palm,  as  the  flickering  spirit  went  out  into  the  darkness  of  death, 
and  life  and  the  world  passed  away  from  him. 

The  little  girl,  whose  face  had  peered  for  a  moment  under  the 
blinds  as  the  chaise  came  up,  opened  the  door  from  the  stairs  into 
the  hall,  and  taking  Arthur's  hand  silently  as  he  stooped  down  to 
kiss  her,  led  him  upstairs  to  his  mother.  Old  John  opened  the 
dining-room  for  the  Major.  The  room  was  darkened  with  the  blinds 
down,  and  siurounded  by  all  the  gloomy  pictures  of  the  Pendennises. 
He  drank  a  glass  of  wine.  The  bottle  had  been  opened  for  the 
Squire  four  days  before.  His  hat  was  brushed,  and  laid  on  the 
hall  table  :  his  newspapers,  and  his  letter  bag,  with  John  Pendennis, 
Esquire,  Fairoaks,  engraved  uix)u  the  brass  plate,  were  there  in 
waiting.  The  doctor  and  the  lawyer  from  Clavering,  who  had  seen 
the  chaise  pass  through,  came  uj)  in  a  gig  half-an-hoiu*  afler  the 
Major's  arrival,  and  entered  by  the  back  door.  The  former  gave  a 
detailed  ax?count  of  the  seizure  and  demise  of  Mr.  Pendennis,  enlarged 
on  his  virtues  and  the  estimation  in  which  the  neighbourhood  held 
him ;  on  what  a  loss  he  would  be  to  the  magistrates'  bench,  the 
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County  Hospital,  &c.  Mrs.  Pendennis  bore  up  wonderfully,  he 
said,  especially  since  Master  Arthur's  arrival.  The  lawyer  stayed 
and  dined  with  Major  Pendennis,  and  they  talked  business  all  the 
evening.  The  Major  was  his  brother's  executor,  and  joint  guardian 
to  the  boy  with  Mrs.  Pendennis.  Everything  was  left  imreservedly 
to  her,  except  in  case  of  a  second  marriage, — an  occasion  which 
might  offer  itself  in  the  case  of  so  young  and  handsome  a  woman, 
Mr.  Tatham  gallantly  said — when  diflferent  provisions  were  enacted 
by  the  deceased.  The  Major  would  of  course  take  entire  superin- 
tendence of  everything  upon  this  most  impressive  and  melancholy 
occasion.  Aware  of  this  authority,  old  John  the  footman,  when  he 
brought  Major  Pendennis  the  candle  to  go  to  bed,  followed  after- 
wards with  the  plate-basket ;  and  the  next  morning  brought  him  the 
key  of  the  hall  clock — the  Squire  always  used  to  wind  it  up  of  a 
Thursday,  John  said.  Mrs.  Pendennis's  maid  brought  him  messages 
from  her  mistress.  She  confirmed  the  doctor's  report,  of  the  comfort 
which  Master  Arthur's  arrival  had  caused  to  his  mother. 

What  passed  between  that  lady  and  the  boy  is  not  of  import. 
A  veil  should  be  thrown  over  those  sacred  emotions  of  love  and 
grief.  The  maternal  passion  is  a  sacred  mystery  to  me.  What  one 
sees  symbolised  in  the  Roman  churches  in  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  with  a  bosom  bleeding  with  love,  I  think  one  may  witness 
(and  admire  the  Almighty  bounty  for)  every  day.  I  saw  a  Jewish 
lady,  only  yesterday,  with  a  child  at  her  knee,  and  from  whose  face 
towards  the  child  there  shone  a  sweetness  so  angelical,  that  it  seemed 
to  form  a  sort  of  glory  round  both.  I  protest  I  could  have  knelt 
before  her  too,  and  adored  in  her  the  Divine  beneficence  in  endowing 
us  with  the  maternal  storghy  which  began  with  our  race  and  sancti- 
fies the  history  of  mankind. 

As  for  Arthur  Pendennis,  after  that  awful  shock  which  the  sight 
of  \m  dead  father  must  have  produced  on  him,  and  the  pity  and 
feeling  which  such  an  event  no  doubt  occasioned,  I  am  not  sure  that 
in  tlie  very  moment  of  the  grief,  and  as  he  embraced  his  mother, 
and  tenderly  consoled  her,  and  promised  to  love  her  for  ever,  there 
was  not  springing  up  in  his  breast  a  sort  of  secret  triumph  and 
exultation.  He  was  the  chief  now  and  lord.  He  was  Pendennis ; 
and  all  round  about  him  were  his  servants  and  handmaids.  '^  Youll 
never  send  me  away,"  little  Laura  said,  tripping  by  him,  and  holding 
his  hand.     "  You  won't  send  me  to  school,  will  you,  Arthur  ? " 

Arthiu"  kissed  her  and  patted  her  head.  No,  she  shouldn't  go 
to  school.  As  for  going  himself,  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
He  had  determined  that  that  part  of  his  life  should  not  be  renewed. 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  grief,  and  the  corpse  stiU  lying  above, 
he  had  leisure  to  conclude  that  he  would  have  it  all  holidays  for  the 
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future,  that  he  wouldn't  get  up  till  he  liked,  or  stand  the  bullying 
of  the  Doctor  any  more,  and  had  made  a  hundred  of  suoh  day- 
dreams and  resolves  for  the  future.  How  one's  thoughts  will 
travel !  and  how  quickly  our  wishes  beget  them  !  When  he,  with 
Laura  in  his  hand,  went  into  the  kitchen  on  his  way  to  the  dog- 
kennel,  the  fowl-houses,  and  other  his  favourite  haunts,  all  the  servants 
there  assembled  in  grea*t  silence  with  their  friends,  and  the  labouring 
men  and  their  wives,  and  Sally  Potter  who  went  with  the  post-bag 
to  Clavering,  and  the  Iwker^s  man  from  Clavering  —  all  there 
assembled  and  drinking  beer  on  the  melancholy  oc^casion — rose  up 
on  his  entrance  and  bowed  or  curtseyed  to  him.  They  never  used 
to  do  so  last  holidays,  he  felt  at  once  and  with  indescribable  pleasure. 
The  cook  cried  out,  "O  Lord,"  and  whispered,  "How  Master 
Arthur  do  grow  ! "  Thonlas,  the  groom,  in  the  act  of  diiuking,  put 
down  the  jug  alarmed  before  his  master.  Thomas's  master  felt  the 
honour  keenly.  He  went  through  and  looked  at  the  {)ointers.  As 
Flora  put  her  nose  up  to  his  waistcoat,  and  Ponto,  yelling  with 
pleasure,  hurtled  at  his  chain.  Pen  patronised  the  dogs,  and  said, 
**  Poo  Ponto,  poo  Flora,"  in  his  most  condescending  manner.  And 
then  he  went  and  looked  at  Laura's  hens,  and  at  the  pigs,  and  at 
the  orchartl,  and  at  the  dairy ;  perhaps  he  blushed  to  think  that  it 
was  only  last  holidays  he  had  in  a  manner  robbed  the  great  apple- 
tree,  and  been  8<x>ldeil  by  the  dairymaid  for  taking  cream. 

They  biuied  John  Pendennis,  Esquire,  "formerly  an  eminent 
medical  practitioner  at  Bath,  and  subseiiuently  an  able  ma^strato, 
a  benevolent  landlonl,  aiid  a  benefactor  to  many  charities  and  public 
institutions  in  this  noighboiu-hood  and  country,"  with  one  of  the 
most  handsome  ftmorals  tliat  ha<l  been  seen  since  Sir  Roger  Clavering 
was  buried  here,  the  clerk  said,  in  the  abl)ey  church  of  Clavering 
St.  Mary's.  A  fair  mtirble  slab,  fix>m  which  the  above  inscription 
is  copied,  was  erected  over  the  Fairoaks'  pew  in  the  church.  On  it 
you  may  see  the  Pendennis  coat  of  anns  and  crest,  an  eagle  looking 
towards  the  sun,  with  the  motto  "  nee  t^nui  ^>ew»4,"  to  the  present 
day.  Doctor  Portman  allude<l  to  the  deceased  most  handsomely  and 
affectingly,  as  "our  dear  departed  friend,"  in  his  sermon  next 
Sunday ;  and  Arthur  Pendennis  reigned  in  his  stead. 


CHAPTER  III 

/N  fFHICH  PENDENNIS  APPEARS  AS  A  VERY  YOUNG 

MAN  INDEED 

A  RTHUR  wajs  about  sixteen  years  old,  we  have  said,  when  he 
l\  began  to  reign ;  in  person,  he  had  what  his  friends  would 
-*  *^  call  a  dumpy,  but  his  mamma  styled  a  neat  little  figiuu 
His  hair  was  of  a  healthy  brown  coloiu',  which  looks  like  gold  in 
the  sunshine,  his  face  was  round,  rosy,  freckled,  and  good-humoured, 
his  whiskers  were  decidedly  of  a  reddish  hue ;  in  fact,  without  being 
a  beauty,  he  had  such  a  fiunk,  good-natured  kind  face,  and  laughed 
so  merrily  at  you  out  of  his  honest  blue  eyes,  that  no  wonder  Mrs, 
Pendennis  thought  him  the  pride  of  the  whole  country.  Between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  he  rose  from  five  feet  six  to  five  feet 
eight  inches  in  height,  at  which  altitude  he  paused.  But  liis  mother 
wondere<i  at  it.  He  was  three  inches  taller  than  his  father.  Was 
it  possible  that  any  man  could  grow  to  be  three  inches  taller  than 
Mr.  Pendennis  J 

You  may  be  certain  he  never  went  back  to  school ;  the  discipline 
of  the  establishment  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  liked  being  at  home 
much  better.  The  question  of  his  return  was  debated,  and  his  uncle 
was  for  his  going  back.  The  Doctor  wi*ote  his  opinion  that  it  was 
most  important  for  Arthur's  success  in  after-life  that  he  should  know 
a  Greek  play  thoroughly,  but  Pen  adroitly  managed  to  hint  to  his 
mother  what  a  dangerous  place  Grey  Friars  was,  and  what  sad  wild 
fellows  some  of  the  chaps  there  were,  and  the  timid  soul,  taking 
alarm  at  once,  acceiled  to  his  desire  to  stay  at  home. 

Then  Pen's  uncle  offered  to  use  his  influence  with  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  pleased  to  be  very  kind 
to  him,  and  pr()}X)sed  to  get  Pen  a  commission  in  the  Foot  Guanls, 
Pen's  heart  lejiped  at  this :  he  had  been  to  hear  the  band  at  St. 
James's  play  on  a  Sunday,  when  he  went  out  to  his  uncle.  He  had 
seen  Tom  Ricketts,  of  the  fourth  form,  who  used  to  wear  a  jacket 
and  trousers  so  ludicrously  tight,  that  the  elder  boys  could  not  for- 
bear usin^  him  in  the  quality  of  a  butt  or  "  cockshy  " — he  had  seen 
this  very  Ricketts  arrayed  in  crimson  and  gold,  with  an  immense 
bearskin  cap  on  his  head,  staggering  under  the  colours  of  the  r^- 
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ment.  Tom  had  recognised  him,  and  gave  him  a  patronising  nod. 
Tom,  a  little  wretch  whom  he  had  cut  over  the  back  with  a  hockey- 
stick  last  quarter — and  there  he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
rallying  round  the  flag  of  his  country,  surrounded  by  bayonets,  cross- 
belts,  and  scarlet,  the  band  blowing  trumpets  and  banging  cymbals 
— talking  &miliarly  to  immense  warriors  with  tufts  to  their  chins 
and  Waterloo  medals.  What  would  not  Pen  have  given  to  enter 
such  a  service  ? 

But  Helen  Pendennis,  when  this  point  wajs  proposed  to  her  by 
her  son,  put  on  a  &ce  fiill  of  terror  and  alarm.  She  said  "  she  did 
not  quarrel  with  others  who  thought  differently,  but  that  in  her 
opinion  a  Christian  had  no  right  to  make  the  army  a  profession. 
Mr.  Pendennis  never,  never  would  have  permitted  his  son  to  be  a 
soldier.  Finally,  she  should  be  very  unhappy  if  he  thought  of  it.'* 
Now  Pen  would  have  ajs  soon  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears  as  deliberately, 
and  or  aforethought  malice,  made  his  mother  unhappy ;  and,  as  he 
was  of  such  a  generous  disposition  that  he  would  give  away  anything 
to  any  one,  he  instantly  made  a  present  of  his  visionary  red  coat  and 
epaulettes  to  his  mother. 

She  thought  him  the  noblest  creature  in  the  world.  But  Major 
Pendennis,  when  the  offer  of  the  commission  was  acknowledged  and 
refused,  wrote  back  a  curt  and  somewhat  angry  letter  to  the  widow, 
and  thought  his  nephew  was  rather  a  spooney. 

He  was  contented,  however,  when  he  saw  the  boy's  performances 
out  hunting  at  Christmas,  when  the  Major  came  down  as  usual  to 
Fairoaks.  Pen  had  a  very  good  mare,  and  rode  her  with  uncommon 
pluck  and  grace.  He  took  his  fences  with  great  coolness  and  judg- 
ment He  wrote  to  the  chaps  at  school  about  his  top-boots,  and  his 
feats  across  country.  He  began  to  think  seriously  of  a  scarlet  coat : 
and  his  mother  must  own  that  she  thought  it  would  become  him  re- 
markably well ;  though,  of  course,  she  passed  hours  of  anguish  during 
his  absence,  and  daily  expected  to  see  him  brought  home  on  a  shutter. 

With  these  amusements,  in  rather  too  great  plenty,  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  Pen  neglected  his  studies  altogether.  He  had  a 
natural  taste  for  reading  every  possible  kind  of  book  which  did  not 
fidl  into  his  school-course.  It  was  only  when  they  forced  his  head 
into  the  waters  of  knowledge  that  he  refused  to  drink.  He  devoured 
all  the  books  at  home,  fix)m  Inchbald*s  Theatre  to  White's  Farriery ; 
he  ransacked  the  neighbouring  bookcases.  He  found  at  Clavering  an 
old  cargo  of  French  novels,  which  he  read  with  all  his  might ;  and 
he  would  sit  for  hours  perched  up  on  the  topmost  bar  of  Doctor 
Portman's  library  steps  with  a  folio  on  his  knees,  whether  it  were 
Hakluyt's  Travels,  Hobbes's  Leviathan,  Augustini  Opera,  or  Chaucer's 
Poems.     He  and  the  Vicar  were  very  good  friends,  and  from  his 
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Keverence,  Pen  learned  that  honest  taste  for  port  wine  which  dis- 
tinguished him  through  life.  And  as  for  Mrs.  Portman,  who  was 
not  in  the  least  jealous,  though  her  Doctor  avowed  himself  in  love 
with  Mrs.  Pendennis,  whom  he  pronounced  to  be  by  far  the  finest 
lady  in  the  country — all  her  grief  was,  as  she  looked  up  fondly  at 
Pen  perched  on  the  book-ladder,  that  her  daughter,  Mira,  was  too 
old  for  him — as  indeed  she  was — Miss  Mira  Portman  being  at  that 
period  only  two  years  younger  than  Pen's  mother,  and  weighing  as 
much  as  Pen  and  Mrs.  Pendennis  together. 

Are  these  details  insipid  ?  Look  back,  good  friend,  at  your  own 
youth,  and  aak  how  was  that  ?  I  like  to  think  of  a  well-nurtured 
boy,  brave  and  gentle,  warm-hearted  and  loving,  and  looking  the 
world  in  the  face  with  kind  honest  eyes.  What  bright  colours  it 
wore  then,  and  how  you  enjoyed  it !  A  man  has  not  many  years 
of  such  time.  He  does  not  know  them  whilst  they  are  with  him. 
It  is  only  when  they  are  passed  long  away  that  he  cemembers  how 
dear  and  happy  they  were. 

Mr.  Smirke,  Dr.  Portman's  curate,  was  engaged,  at  a  liberal 
salary,  to  walk  or  ride  over  from  Claveriug  and  pass  several  liours 
daily  with  the  young  gentleman.  Smirke  was  a  man  perfectly  fault- 
less at  a  tea-table,  wore  a  curl  on  his  fair  forehead,  and  tied  hifi 
neckcloth  with  a  melancholy  grace.  He  was  a  decent  scholar  and 
mathematician,  and  taught  Pen  as  much  as  the  lad  was  ever  disposed 
to  learn,  which  was  not  much.  For  Pen  had  soon  taken  the  measure 
of  his  tutor,  who,  when  he  came  riding  into  the  courtyard  at  Fair- 
oaks  on  his  pony,  turned  out  his  toes  so  absurdly,  and  left  such  a 
gap  between  his  knees  and  the  saddle,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
lad  endowed  with  a  sense  of  humoiu*  to  respect  such  an  equestrian. 
He  nearly  killed  Smirke  witl^  terror  by  putting  him  on  liis  mare,  and 
taking  him  a  ride  over  a  common,  where  the  county  foxhounds  (then 
hunted  by  that  staunch  old  sportsman,  Mr.  Hardhead,  of  Dumpling- 
beare)  happened  to  meet.  Mr.  Smirke,  on  Pen's  mare,  Rebecca  (she 
was  named  after  Pen's  favourite  heroine,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  of 
York),  astounded  the  hounds  as  much  as  he  disgusted  the  huntsman, 
laming  one  of  the  former  by  persisting  in  riding  amongst  the  pack,  and 
receiving  a  speech  from  the  latter,  more  remarkable  for  energy  of 
language,  than  any  onition  he  had  ever  heard  since  he  left  the  barge- 
men on  the  banks  of  Isis. 

Smirke  and  his  pupil  read  the  ancient  poets  together,  and  rattled 
through  them  at  a  pleasant  rate,  very  different  from  that  steady 
grubbing  pac«  with  which  the  Cistercians  used  to  go  over  the  classic 
ground,  scenting  out  each  word  as  they  went,  and  digging  up  every 
root  in  the  way.  Pen  never  liked  to  halt,  but  made  his  tutor  con- 
strue when  he  was  at  fault,  and  thus  galloped  through  the  Iliad  and 
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the  Odyssey,  the  tragic  play-writers,  and  the  charming  wicked  Aris- 
tophanes (whom  he  vowed  to  be  the  greatest  poet  of  all).  But  he 
went  so  &8t  that,  though  he  certainly  galloped  through  a  consider- 
able extent  of  the  ancient  country,  he  clean  forgot  it  in  after-life,  and 
had  only  such  a  vague  remembrance  of  his  early  classic  course  as  a 
man  has  in  the  House  of  Commons,  let  us  say,  who  still  keeps  up 
two  or  three  quotations ;  or  a  reviewer  who,  just  for  decency's  sake, 
hints  at  a  little  Greek. 

Besides  the  ancient  poets,  you  may  be  sure  Pen  read  the  English 
with  great  gusto.  Smirke  sighed  and  shook  his  head  sadly  both 
about  Byron  and  Moore.  But  Pen  was  a  sworn  fire-wor8hipi)er  and 
a  Corsair ;  he  had  them  by  heart,  and  used  to  take  little  Laura  into 
the  window  and  say,  "  Zuleika,  I  am  not  thy  brother,"  in  tones  so 
tragic,  that  they  caused  the  solemn  little  maid  to  open  her  great 
eyes  still  wider.  She  sat,  until  the  proper  hour  for  retirement,  sewing 
at  Mrs.  Pendennis's  knee,  and  listening  to  Pen  reading  out  to  her  of 
nights  without  comprehending  one  word  of  what  he  read. 

He  read  Shakspeare  to  his  mother  (which  she  said  she  liked,  but 
didn't),  and  Byron,  and  Pope,  and  his  favourite  Ldlln  Rookh,  which 
pleased  her  indifferently.  But  as  for  Bishop  Heber,  and  Mrs.  Hemans 
above  all,  this  lady  used  to  melt  right  away,  and  be  absorbed  into  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  when  Pen  read  those  authors  to  her  in  his  kind 
boyish  voice.  The  Christian  Year  was  a  book  which  appeared  about 
that  time.  The  son  and  the  mother  whispered  it  to  each  other  with 
awe — Faint,  very  faint,  and  seldom  in  after-life  Pendennis  heanl  that 
solemn  church-music :  but  he  always  loved  the  remembranc^e  of  it, 
and  of  the  times  when  it  stnick  on  his  heart,  and  he  walked  over 
the  fields  full  of  hope  and  void  of  doubt,  as  the  church-bells  rang  on 
Sunday  morning. 

It  was  at  tills  period  of  his  existence,  that  Pen  broke  out  in 
the  Poets'  Comer  of  the  County  ChronicUy  with  some  verses  with 
which  he  was  perfectly  well  satisfied.  His  are  the  verses  signed 
"NER,"  addressed  "To  a  Tear;"  "On  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo ; "  "  Tq  Madame  Caradori  singing  at  the  Assize 
Meetings ; "  "  On  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day  "  (a  tremendous  denimcia- 
tion  of  Popery,  and  a  solemn  warning  to  the  people  of  England  to 
rally  against  emancipating  the  Roman  Catholics),  &c.,  &c. — all  wliich 
masterpieces  poor  Mrs.  Pendennis  kept  along  with  his  first  socks,  the 
first  cutting  of  his  hair,  his  bottle,  and  other  interesting  relics  of  liis 
infimcy.  He  used  to  gallop  Rebecca  over  the  neighbouring  Dumpling 
Downs,  or  into  the  county  town,  which,  if  you  please,  we  shall  call 
Chatteris,  spouting  his  own  poems,  and  filled  with  quite  a  Byronic 
afflatus  as  he  thought. 

His  genius  at  this  time  was  of  a  decidedly  gloomy  cast.     He 
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brought  hiB  mother  a  tragedy,  at  which,  though  he  killed  sixteen 
people  before  the  second  act,  Helen  laughed  so,  that  he  thrust  the 
masterpiece  into  the  fire  in  a  pet  He  projected  an  epic  poem  in 
blank  verse,  "  Cortez,  or  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico,  and  the  Inca's 
Daughter."  He  wrote  part  of  "Seneca,  or  the  Fatal  Bath,"  and 
"  Ariadne  in  Naxos " ;  classical  pieces,  with  choruses  and  strophes 
and  antLstrophes,  which  sadly  puzzled  Mrs.  Pendennis ;  and  began 
a  "History  of  the  Jesuits,"  in  which  he  lashed  that  Order  with 
tremendous  severity.  His  loyalty  did  his  mother's  heart  good  to 
witness.  He  was  a  staunch,  unflinching  Church-and-King  man  in 
those  days ;  and  at  the  election,  when  Sir  Giles  Beanfield  stood  on 
the  Blue  interest,  against  Lord  Trehawk,  Lord  Eyrie's  son,  a  Whig 
and  a  Mend  of  Popery,  Arthur  Pendennis,  with  an  immense  bow 
for  himself,  which  his  mother  made,  and  with  a  blue  ribbon  for 
Eebecca,  rode  alongside  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Portman,  on  his 
grey  mare  Dowdy,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Clavering  voters,  whom 
the  Doctor  brought  up  to  plump  for  the  Protestant  Champion. 

On  that  day  Pen  made  his  first  speech  at  the  Blue  Hotel :  and 
also,  it  appears,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life — took  a  little  more 
wine  than  was  good  for  him.  Mercy  !  what  a  scene  it  was  at  Fair- 
oaks,  when  he  rode  back  at  ever  so  much  o'clock  at  night.  What 
moving  about  of  lanterns  in  tlie  coiutyard  and  stables,  though  the 
moon  was  shining  out ;  what  a  gathering  of  servants,  as  Pen  came 
home,  clattering  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  stable-yard,  with  half-a- 
score  of  the  Clavering  voters  yelling  after  him  the  Blue  song  of  the 
election ! 

He  wanted  them  all  to  come  in  and  have  some  wine — some  very 
good  Madeira — some  capital  Madeira — John,  go  and  get  some 
Madeira, — and  there  -is  no  knowing  what  the  farmers  would  have 
done,  had  not  Madam  Pendennis  made  her  appearance  in  a  white 
wrapper,  with  a  candle — and  scared  those  zealous  Blues  so  by  the 
sight  of  her  pale  handsome  face,  that  they  touched  their  bats  and 
rode  off. 

Besides  these  amusements  and  occupations  in  which  Mr.  Pen 
indulged,  there  was  one  which  forms  the  main  business  and  pleasiu^ 
of  youth,  if  the  poets  tell  us  aright,  whom  Pen  was  always  studying ; 
and  which,  ladies,  you  have  rightly  guessed  to  be  that  of  Love.  Pen 
sighed  for  it  first  in  secret,  and,  like  the  love-sick  swain  in  Ovid, 
opened  his  breast  and  said,  "  Aura,  veni."  What  generous  youth  is 
there  that  has  not  courted  some  such  windy  mistress  in  his  time  ? 

Yes,  Pen  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  first  love — of  a  consum- 
ing passion — of  an  object  on  which  he  could  concentrate  all  tliose 
vague  floating  fancies  under  which  he  sweetly  suffered — of  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  could  really  make  verses,  and  whom  he  could  set 
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up  and  adore,  in  place  of  those  unBubetantial  lanthes  and  Zuleikas 
to  whom  he  addressed  the  outpourings  of  his  gushing  muse.  He 
read  his  &yourite  poems  over  and  over  again,  he  called  upon  Alma 
Venus,  the  delight  of  gods  and  men,  he  translated  Anacreon's  odes, 
and  picked  out  passages  suitable  to  his  complaint  from  Waller, 
Dryden,  Prior,  and  the  like.  Smirke  and  he  were  never  weary,  in 
their  interviews,  of  discoursing  about  love.  The  fiuthless  tutor 
entertained  him  with  sentimental  conversations  in  place  of  lectures 
on  algebra  and  Greek;  for  Smirke  was  in  love  too.  Who  could 
help  it,  being  in  daily  intercourse  with  such  a  woman?  Smirke 
was  madly  in  love  (as  far  as  such  a  mild  flame  as  Mr.  Smirke's  may 
be  called  madness)  with  Mrs.  Pendennis.  That  honest  lady,  sitting 
down  below  stairs  teaching  little  Laura  to  play  the  piano,  or  devis- 
ing flannel  petticoats  for  the  poor  round  about  her,  or  otherwise 
busied  with  the  calm  routine  of  her  modest  and  spotless  Christian 
life,  was  little  aware  what  storms  were  brewing  in  two  bosoms  up- 
stairs in  the  study — in  Pen's  as  he  sate  in  his  shooting-jacket,  with 
his  elbows  on  the  green  study-table,  and  his  hands  clutching  his 
curly  brown  hair.  Homer  under  his  nose,-^-and  in  worthy  Mr. 
Smirke's,  with  whom  he  was  reading.  Here  they  would  talk  a])out 
Helen  and  Andromache.  "Andromache's  like  my  mother,"  Pen 
used  to  avouch  ;  "  but  I  say,  Smirke,  by  Jove  I'd  cut  off  ray  nose 
to  see  Helen ; "  and  he  would  spout  certain  favourite  lines  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  their  proper  place  in  the  third  book.  He 
drew  portraits  of  her— they  are  extant  still — with  straight  noses 
and  enormous  eyes,  and  "Arthur  Pendennis  delineavit  et  pinxit" 
gallantly  written  underneath. 

As  for  Mr.  Smirke,  he  naturally  preferred  Andromache.  And 
in  consequence  he  was  uncommonly  kind  to  Pen.  He  gave  him  his 
Elzevir  Horace,  of  which  the  boy  was  fond,  and  his  little  Greek 
Testament  which  his  own  mamma  at  Olapham  had  purchased  and 
presented  to  him.  He  bought  him  a  silver  pencil-case ;  and  in  the 
matter  of  learning  let  him  do  just  as  much  or  as  little  as  ever  he 
pleased.  He  always  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  unbosoming 
himself  to  Pen  :  nay,  he  confessed  to  the  latter  that  he  had  a — an 
attachment,  an  ardently  cherished  attachment,  about  which  Pendennis 
longed  to  hear,  and  said,  "  Tell  us,  old  chap,  is  she  handsome  ?  has 
she  got  blue  eyes  or  black  ? "  But  Doctor  Portman's  curate,  heaving 
a  gentle  sigh,  cast  up  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  begged  Pen  fidntly 
to  change  the  conversation.  Poor  Smirke !  He  invited  Pen  to 
dine  at  his  lodgings  over  Madame  Fribsby's,  the  milUner's,  in 
Glavering,  and  once  when  it  was  raining,  and  Mrs.  Pendennis,  who 
had  driven  in  her  pony-chaise  into  Glavering  with  respect  to  some 
axrangements,  about  leaving  off  mourning  probably,  was  prevailed 
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upon  to  enter  the  curate's  apartments,  he  sent  for  pound-cakes  in- 
stantly. The  Sofia  on  which  she  sate  became  sacred  to  him  fix)m  that 
day  :  and  he  kept  flowers  in  the  glass  which  she  drank  from  ever  after. 

As  Mrs.  Pendenuis  wajB  never  tired  of  hearing  the  praises  of  her 
son,  we  may  be  certain  that  this  rogue  of  a  tutor  neglected  no 
opportimity  of  conversing  with  her  upon  the  subject.  It  might  be 
a  little  tedious  to  him  to  hear  the  stories  about  Pen's  generosity, 
about  his  bravery  in  fighting  the  big  naughty  boy,  about  his  fun  and 
jokes,  about  his  prodigious  skill  in  Latin,  music,  riding,  &c. — but 
what  price  would  he  not  pay  to  be  in  her  company  ?  and  the  widow, 
after  these  conversations,  thought  Mr.  Smirke  a  very  pleasing  and 
well-informed  man.  As  for  her  son,  she  had  not  settled  in  her  mind, 
whether  he  was  to  be  Senior  Wrangler  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
or  Double  First  Class  at  Oxford  and  Lord  Chancellor.  That  all 
England  did  not  possess  his  peer,  waa  a  &ct  about  which  there  was, 
in  her  mind,  no  manner  of  question. 

A  simple  person,  of  inexpensive  habits,  she  began  forthwith  to 
save,  and,  perhaps,  to  be  a  little  parsimonious,  in  favour  of  her  boy. 
There  were  no  entertainments,  of  course,  at  Fairoaks,  during  the 
year  of  her  weeds.  Nor,  indeed,  did  the  Doctor's  silver  dish-covers, 
of  which  he  was  so  proud,  and  which  were  flourished  all  over  with 
the  arms  of  the  Pendennises,  and  simnounted  with  their  crest,  come 
out  of  the  plate-chest  again  for  long,  long  years.  The  household  was 
diminished,  and  its  expenses  curtailed.  There  was  a  very  blank 
anchorite  repast  when  Pen  dined  from  home  :  and  he  himself  headed 
the  remonstrance  from  the  kitchen  regarding  the  deteriorated  quality 
of  the  Fairoaks  beer.  She  was  becoming  miserly  for  Pen.  Indeed, 
who  ever  accused  women  of  l)eing  just  ?  They  are  always  sacrificing 
themselves  or  somebody  for  somebody  else's  sake. 

There  happened  to  be  no  young  woman  in  the  small  circle  of 
friends  who  were  in  the  widow's  intimacy  whom  Pendennis  could  by 
any  possibility  gratify  by  endowing  her  with  the  inestimable  treasure 
of  a  heart  which  he  was  longing  to  give  away.  Some  young  fellows 
in  this  predicament  bestow  their  young  affections  upon  Dolly,  the 
dairymaid,  or  cast  the  eyes  of  tenderness  upon  Molly,  the  black- 
smith's daughter.  Pen  thought  a  Pendennis  much  too  grand  a 
personage  to  stoop  so  low.  He  was  too  high-minded  for  a  vulgar 
intrigue,  and  at  the  idea  of  a  seduction,  had  he  ever  entertained  it, 
his  heart  would  have  revolted  as  from  the  notion  of  any  act  of  base- 
ness or  dishonour.  Miss  Mira  Portman  was  too  old,  too  large,  and 
too  fond  of  reading  "  Rollin's  Ancient  History."  The  Miss  Board- 
backs,  Admiral  Boardback's  daughters  (of  St.  Vincent's,  or  Foiulh 
of  June  House,  as  it  waa  called),  disgusted  Pen  with  the  London 
airs  which  they  brought  into  the  country.      Captain  Glanders's 
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(H.P.,  50th  Dragoon  Guards)  three  girls  were  in  brown-holland 
pinafores  as  yet,  with  the  ends  of  their  hair-plaits  tied  up  in  dirty 
pink  ribbon.  Not  having  acquired  the  art  of  dancing,  the  youth 
avoided  such  chances  as  he  might  have  had  of  meeting  with  the 
fisdr  sex  at  the  Chatteris  Assemblies ;  in  fine,  he  was  not  in  love, 
because  there  was  nobody  at  hand  to  fall  in  love  with.  And  the 
young  monkey  used  to  ride  out,  day  after  day,  in  quest  of  Dulcinea ; 
and  peep  into  the  pony-chaises  and  gentlefolks'  carriages,  as  they 
drove  along  the  broad  turnpike  roads,  with  a  heart  beating  within 
him,  and  a  secret  tremor  and  hope  that  she  might  be  in  that  yellow 
post-chaise  coming  swinging  up  the  hill,  or  one  of  those  three  girls 
in  beaver  bonnets  in  the  back  seat  of  the  double  gig,  which  the  faX 
old  gentleman  in  black  was  driving,  at  four  miles  an  hour.  The 
postKshaise  contained  a  snutfy  old  dowager  of  seventy,  with  a  maid, 
her  contemporary.  The  tlu*ee  girls  in  the  beaver  bonnets  were  no 
handsomer  than  the  turnips  that  skirted  the  roadside.  Do  as  he 
might,  and  ride  where  he  would,  the  fairy  princess  whom  he  was  to 
rescue  and  win,  had  not  yet  appeared  to  honest  Pen. 

Upon  these  points  he  did  not  discourse  to  his  mother.  He  had 
a  world  of  his  own.  What  ardent,  imaginative  soul  has  not  a  secret 
pleasure-place  in  which  it  disports  ?  Let  no  clumsy  pryuig  or  dull 
meddling  of  ours  try  to  distiu-b  it  in  our  children.  AcUeon  wjw  a 
brute  for  wanting  to  push  in  where  Diana  was  bathing.  Leave  him 
occasionally  alone,  my  good  madam,  if  you  have  a  poet  for  a  child. 
Even  your  admirable  advice  may  be  a  bore  sometimes.  Yonder 
little  child  may  have  thoughts  too  deep  even  for  your  great  mind, 
and  &ncies  so  coy  and  timid  that  they  will  not  bare  themselves 
when  your  ladyship  sits  by. 

Helen  Pendennis  by  the  force  of  sheer  love  divined  a  great 
number  of  her  son's  secrets.  But  she  kept  these  things  in  her  heart 
(if  we  may  so  speak),  and  did  not  speiik  of  them.  Besides,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  he  was  to  marry  little  Laura :  she  would  be 
eighteen  when  Pen  was  six-and-twenty ;  and  had  finished  Ids  college 
career ;  and  had  made  his  grand  toiu* ;'  and  was  settled  either  in 
London,  astonishing  all  the  metropolis  by  his  learning  and  eloquence 
at  the  bar,  or  better  still  in  a  sweet  country  parsonage  surrounded 
with  hollyhocks  and  roses,  close  to  a  delightftil  romantic  ivy-covered 
church,  fin^m  the  pulpit  of  which  Pen  would  utter  the  most  beautiful 
sermons  ever  preached. 

While  these  natural  sentiments  were  waging  war  and  trouble  in 
honest  Pen's  bosom,  it  chanced  one  day  that  he  rode  into  Chatteris 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  to  the  County  Chronicle  a  tremendous 
and  thrilling  poem  for  the  next  week's  {taper ;  and  putting  up  his 
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horse,  according  to  custom,  at  the  stable*  of  the  George  Hotel  there, 
he  fell  in  with  an  old  acquaintance.  A  grand  black  tandem,  with 
scarlet  wheels,  came  rattling  into  the  inn  yard,  as  Pen  stood  there 
in  converse  with  the  ostler  about  Rebecca;  and  the  voice  of  the 
driver  called  out,  "  Hallo,  Pendennis,  is  that  you  ] "  in  a  loud 
patronising  manner.  Pen  had  some  difficulty  in  recognising,  under 
the  broaii-brimmed  hat  and  the  vast  greatcoats  and  neckclotlis,  with 
which  the  new  comer  was  habited,  the  person  and  figure  of  his 
quondam  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Foker. 

A  yearns  absence  had  made  no  small  difference  in  that  gentleman. 
A  youth  who  had  been  deservedly  whipped  a  few  months  jireviously, 
and  who  spent  his  pocket-money  on  tarts  and  hardbake,  now  ap- 
I)eared  before  Pen  in  one  of  those  costumes  to  which  the  public 
consent,  which  I  take  to  be  quite  as  influential  in  this  respect 
as  "  Johnson's  Dictionary,"  has  awarded  the  title  of  "  Swell."  He 
had  a  bulldog  l)etween  his  legs,  and  in  his  scarlet  shawl  neckcloth 
was  a  pin  representing  another  bidldog  in  gold :  he  wore  a  fur  waist- 
coat laced  over  with  gold  chains ;  a  green  cut-away  coat  with  basket 
buttons,  and  a  white  upper-coat  ornamented  with  cheese-plate 
buttons,  on  each  of  which  was  engraved  some  stirring  incident  of  the 
road  or  the  chase ;  all  of  which  ornaments  set  off  this  young  fellow's 
figure  to  such  advantage,  that  you  would  hesitate  to  say  which 
character  in  life  he  most  resembled,  and  whether  he  was  a  boxer  en 
(joguttt^,  or  a  coachman  in  his  gala  suit. 

"  Left  that  place  for  good,  Pendennis  1"  Mr.  Foker  said,  descend- 
ing from  his  landau  and  giving  Pendennis  a  finger. 

**  Yes,  this  year  or  more,"  Pen  said. 

"  Beastly  old  hole,"  Mr.  Foker  remarked.  "  Hate  it.  Hate  the 
Doctor :  hate  Towzer,  the  second  master :  hate  everybody  there. 
Not  a  fit  place  for  a  gentleman." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Pen,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

"  By  gad,  sir,  I  sometimes  dream,  now,  that  the  Doctor's  walking 
into  me,"  Foker  continued  (and  Pen  smiled  as  he  thought  that 
he  himself  had  likewise  fearfid  dreams  of  this  nature).  "When 
I  think  of  the  diet  there,  by  gad,  sir,  I  wonder  how  I  stood  it. 
Mangy  mutton,  brutal  beef,  pudding  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays, 
and  that  fit  to  poison  you.  Just  look  at  my  leader — did  you  ever 
see  a  prettier  anin\al  ?  Drove  over  from  Baymouth.  Came  the  nine 
mile  in  two-and-forty  minutes.     Not  bad  going,  sir." 

"  Are  you  stopping  at  Baymouth,  Foker  ? "  Pendennis  asked. 

"  I'm  coaching  there,"  said  the  other  with  a  nod. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Pen,  and  in  a  tone  of  such  wonder,  that  Foker 
burst  out  laughing,  and  said,  "  He  was  blowed  if  he  didn't  think  Pen 
was  such  a  flat  as  not  to  know  what  coaching  meant." 
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"  I'm  come  down  with  a  amch  from  Ox])ri<Igc.  A  tutor,  don't 
you  see,  old  lx\v  ?  He's  coji<*hin,i:  mo,  and  some  other  men,  for  tin 
little-g«:>.  Me  and  Spavin  have  the  drag  l>etween  us.  And  I  thougfal 
I'd  just  tool  over,  and  go  to  the  play.  Did  you  ever  see  Rowldiu 
do  the  hornpipe  ? "  and  Mr.  Foker  l>e;,nin  to  i>erform  some  steps  oj 
that  popular  dance  in  the  inn  yard,  l<j<)king  round  for  the  sympathy 
of  his  groom  and  the  stahlemen. 

Pen  thought  he  would  like  U)  gn  to  the  play  too  ;  and  could 
riile  home  aften^'anis,  as  there  was  a  nuM>nlight.  Si>  he  ax;eepted 
Fokers  in\ntation  to  dinner,  and  the  yoimg  men  entered  the  inn 
together,  where  Mr.  Foker  stoj)iKMl  at  the  Imr,  and  calle<i  upon  Mist 
Rummer,  the  landlady's  fair  daughter,  who  presided  there,  to  give 
him  a  gla.ss  of  *'  his  mixtun\" 

Pen  and  his  family  had  l>een  known  at  the  George  ever  since 
they  came  into  the  county  ;  and  Mr.  Pendennis's  carriage  and  hoiBec 
always  jmt  up  there  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  wunty  toMrn.  The 
landlady  dropixnl  the  heir  of  Fairojiks  a  very  res}KH'tful  curtsey,  and 
complimented  him  upon  his  gn^wth  and  manly  apt^^earance,  and 
lisked  news  of  the  fiimily  at  Fairojiks,  and  of  Dr.  Portmjin  and  the 
Claveriug  peoi)le,  to  all  of  which  questions  the  young  gentlemaa 
answered  with  much  affability.  But  he  sjM>ke  U^  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Rummer  with  that  sort  of  g«K^l  nature  with  which  a  young  Prince 
a^ldrcsses  his  father's  subjects :  never  dreaming  that  those  bonnet 
gens  were  his  equals  in  life. 

Mr.  Foker's  behaviour  was  quite  different.  He  inquired  Ibi 
Rummer  iuid  the  cold  in  his  nosi\  told  Mrs.  Rummer  a  riddle,  asked 
Miss  Rummer  when  she  would  l»e  n\i4ly  to  marry  him,  and  paid  hifl 
compliments  to  Miss  Brett,  the  other  young  lady  in  the  bar,  aU  in 
a  minute  of  time,  and  with  a  liveliness  and  facet iousness  which  set 
all  the«e  ladies  in  a  giggle ;  Jiml  he  g-ave  a  cluck,  expressive  of  great 
siitisfaction,  as  he  tossed  otf  his  mixtun',  which  Miss  Rummer  pne- 
jKired  and  handed  to  him. 

"  Have  a  drop,"  sjiid  he  to  Pen.  "  Give  the  yoimg  one  a  g^ass, 
R.,  and  score  it  up  to  yours  truly." 

Poor  Pen  took  a  glass,  and  everj'lKxly  laugheil  at  the  face  which 
he  made  as  he  put  it  down — Gin,  bitters,  and  some  other  cordiaL 
was  the  comi)ound  with  whi<h  Mr.  Foker  w;u;  so  delighteil  as  to  ciU 
it  by  the  name  of  Fokers  own.  A^  Pen  ch.»keil,  sputtered,  and 
made  faces,  the  other  took  ot^ision  to  remark  to  Mr.  Rummer  that 
the  young  fellow  was  green,  ver>'  green,  but  that  he  would  six>n  fwm 
him ;  and  then  they  prrK^*eile<l  to  order  dinner — which  Mr.  Foker 
determined  should  consist  of  tiutle  and  venison  ;  cautioning  the 
landlady  to  be  very  particular  aK>ut  icim:  the  wine. 

Then  Messrs.  Foker  and  Pen  stn)lled  down  the  High 
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together — the  former  having  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  which  he  had 
drawn  out  of  a  case  ahnost  as  big  as  a  portmanteau.  He  went  in  to 
replenish  it  at  Mr.  Lewis's,  and  talked  to  that  gentleman  for  a  while, 
sitting  down  on  the  counter :  he  then  looked  in  at  the  fruiterer's,  to 
see  the  pretty  girl  there :  then  they  passed  the  County  Chronicle 
office,  for  which  Pen  had  his  packet  ready,  in  the  shape  of  "  Lines 
to  Thyrza,"  but  poor  Pen  did  not  like  to  put  the  letter  into  the 
editor's  box  while  walking  in  company  with  such  a  fine  gentleman 
as  Mr.  Foker.  They  met  heavy  dragoons  of  the  regiment  always 
quartered  at  Chatteris ;  and  stopped  and  talked  about  the  Baymouth 
balls,  and  what  a  pretty  girl  was  Miss  Brown,  and  what  a  dem  fine 
woman  Mrs.  Jones  was.  It  waa  in  vain  that  Pen  recalled  to  his 
own  mind  how  stupid  Foker  used  to  be  at  school — how  he  could 
scarcely  read,  how  he  was  not  cleanly  in  his  person,  and  notorious 
for  his  blunders  and  dulness.  Mr.  Foker  was  not  much  more  refined 
now  than  in  his  school  days :  and  yet  Pen  felt  a  secret  pride  in 
strutting  down  High  Street  with  a  young  fellow  who  owned  tandems, 
talked  to  officers,  and  ordered  turtle  and  champagne  for  dinner.  He 
listened,  and  with  re8i>ect  too,  to  Mr.  Foker^s  accounts  of  what  the 
men  did  at  the  University  of  which  Mr.  F.  was  an  ornament,  and 
encountered  a  long  series  of  stories  about  boat-racing,  bumping, 
College  grass-plats,  and  milk-punch — and  began  to  wish  to  go  up 
himself  to  College  to  a  place  where  there  were  such  manly  pleasures 
and  enjoyments.  Farmer  Gumett,  who  lives  close  by  Fairoaks, 
riding  by  at  this  minute  and  touching  his  hat  to  Pen,  the  latter 
stopped  him,  and  sent  a  message  to  his  mother  to  say  that  he  had 
met  with  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  should  dine  in  Chatteris. 

The  two  young  gentlemen  continued  their  walk,  and  were  passing 
round  the  Cathedral  Yard,  where  they  could  hear  the  music  of  the 
afternoon  service  (a  music  which  always  exceedingly  affected  Pen), 
but  whither  Mr.  Foker  came  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  nursery 
maids  who  frequent  the  Elms  Walk  there,  and  here  they  strolled  until 
with  a  final  bluest  of  music  the  small  congregation  was  played  out. 

Old  Doctor  Portman  was  one  of  the  few  who  came  from  the 
venerable  gate.  Spying  Pen,  he  came  and  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  eyed  with  wonder  Pen's  friend,  from  whose  mouth  and  cigar 
clouds  of  fragrance  issued,  which  curled  round  the  Doctor's  honest 
face  and  shovel  hat. 

"An  old  schoolfellow  of  mine,  Mr.  Foker,"  said  Pen.  The 
Doctor  said  "  H'm  "  :  and  scowled  at  the  cigar.  He  did  not  mind 
a  pipe  in  his  study,  but  the  cigar  was  an  abomination  to  the  worthy 
gentleman. 

"I  came  up  on  Bishop's  business,"  the  Doctor  said  "Well 
ride  home,  Arthur,  if  you  like  1 " 
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"  I — Fm  engaged  to  mr  friend  here,"  Pen  sngwertd. 

"  You  had  better  o(»iiie  home  with  me,''  said  the  Doctor. 

*'  His  mother  knows  he's  out,  nr,"  Mr.  Foker  remarked ;  "  don't 
■he,  PendamiBt" 

"  But  that  does  not  prore  that  he  had  not  better  come  home 
with  me,^  the  Doctor  growled,  and  he  walked  off  with  great  dignity. 

"  Old  boy  don't  like  the  weed,  I  nippoae,"  Foker  aaid.  "  Ha  ! 
who's  here  ? — here's  the  General,  and  Bin^ey,  the  manager.  How 
do,  Cos  t     How  do,  Bingley  ? " 

''How  does  my  worthy  and  gallant  young  Foker?"  said  the 
gentleman  addressed  as  the  General ;  and  who  wore  a  shabby  military 
caf  je  with  a  mangy  ooUar,  and  a  hat  cocked  rery  much  over  one  eye, 

"Trust  you  are  very  well,  my  very  dear  sir,"  said  the  other 
gentleman,  "and  that  the  Theatre  Royal  wiU  have  the  honour  of 
your  patronage  to-night.  We  perform  '  The  Stranger,'  in  which  your 
humble  servant  will " 

"  Can't  stand  you  in  tights  and  Hessians,  Bingley,"  young  Mr. 
Foker  said.  On  which  the  Creneral,  with  the  Irish  accent,  said, 
"  But  I  think  ye'll  like  Miss  Fotheringay,  in  Mrs.  Haller,  or  me 
name's  not  Jack  Costigan." 

Pen  looked  at  these  individuals  with  the  greatest  interest  He 
had  nevo*  seen  an  actor  before  ;  and  he  saw  Dr.  Portman's  red  fi°u% 
looking  over  the  Drxrtor's  shoulder,  m  he  retreated  from  the  Cathedral 
Yard,  evidently  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  acquaintances  into  whose 
hands  Pen  ha<l  fallen. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  him  had  he  taken 
the  parson's  advice  and  company  home.  But  which  of  us  knows 
hia&tel 


CHAPTER   IV 

MRS,  HALLER 

HAVING  returned  to  the  Greorge,  Mr.  Foker  and  his  guest  sate 
down  to  a  handsome  repast  in  the  coffee-room ;  where  Mr. 
Rummer  brought  in  the  first  dish,  and  bowed  as  gravely  as 
if  he  was  waiting  upon  the  Lonl-Lieutenant  of  the  county.  Pen 
could  not  but  respect  Foker's  coimoisseurship  as  he  pronounced  the 
champagne  to  be  condemned  gooseberry,  and  winked  at  the  port 
with  one  eye.  The  latter  he  declared  to  be  of  the  right  sort ;  and 
told  the  waiters,  there  was  no  way  of  humbugging  him.  All  these 
attendants  he  knew  by  their  Christian  names,  and  showed  a  great 
interest  in  their  families ;  and  as  the  London  coaches  drove  up, 
which  in  those  early  days  used  to  set  off  from  the  George,  Mr.  Foker 
flung  the  coffee-room  window  open,  and  called  the  guards  and  coach- 
men by  their  Christian  names,  too,  asking  about  their  respective 
families,  and  imitating  with  great  liveliness  and  accuracy  the  tooting 
of  the  horns  as  Jem  the  ostler  whipped  the  horses'  cloths  off,  and  the 
carriages  drove  gaily  away. 

"A  bottle  of  sherry,  a  bottle  of  sham,  a  bottle  of  port  and  a 
shass  caffy,  it  ain*t  so  bad,  hay.  Pen  ? "  Foker  said,  and  pronounced, 
after  all  these  delicacies  and  a  quantity  of  nuts  and  fruit  had  been 
despatched,  that  it  was  time  to  "  toddle."  Pen  sprang  up  with 
very  bright  eyes,  and  a  flushed  face  ;  and  they  moved  off  towards 
the  theatre,  where  they  paid  their  money  to  the  wheezy  old  lady 
slumbering  in  the  money-taker's  box.  "  Mrs.  Dropsicum,  Bingley's 
mother-in-law,  great  in  Lady  Macbeth,"  Foker  said  to  his  companion. 
Foker  knew  her,  too. 

They  had  almost  their  choice  of  places  in  the  boxes  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  no  better  filled  than  country  theatres  usually 
are,  in  spite  of  the  **  universal  burst  of  attraction  and  galvanic  thrills 
of  delight  "  advertised  by  Bingley  in  the  play-bills.  A  score  or  so  of 
people  dotted  the  pit-benches,  a  few  more  kept  a  kicking  and  whistling 
in  the  galleries,  and  a  dozen  others,  who  came  in  with  free  admissions, 
were  in  the  boxes  where  our  young  gentlemen  sate.  Lieutenants 
Rodgers  and  Podgers,  and  young  Comet  Tidmus,  of  the  dragoons, 
occapied  a  private  box.     The  performers  acted  to  them,  and  these 
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gentlemen  seeinetl  to  hold  conversations  with  the  i»layers  when  not 
enga<^  in  the  dialogue,  and  applaude<l  them  by  name  loudly. 

Bingley,  the  manager,  who  assumed  all  the  chief  tragic  and 
comic  parts  except  when  he  modestly  retreated  to  make  way  for 
the  London  stars,  who  came  down  occasionally  to  Chatteris,  was 
great  in  the  character  of  the  Stranger.  He  was  attire<l  in  the  tight 
pantaloons  and  Hessian  boots  which  the  stage  legend  has  given  to 
that  injunxl  man,  with  a  large  cloak  and  beaver  and  a  hearse-feather 
in  it  drooping  over  his  raddled  old  fiice,  and  only  partially  concealing 
his  great  buckle<l  brown  v\g.  He  had  the  stage  jewellen*  on  too,  of 
which  he  selectetl  the  largest  and  most  shiny  rings  for  himself,  and 
allowed  his  little  finger  to  quiver  out  of  his  cloak  with  a  sham 
diamond  ring  covering  the  first  joint  of  the  finger  and  twiddling  in 
the  faces  of  the  pit.  Bingley  ma<le  it  a  favour  to  the  young  men  of 
his  company  to  go  on  in  light  comeily  i»arts  with  that  ring.  They 
flattered  him  by  asking  its  history.  The  stage  has  its  traditional 
jewels,  as  the  Crown  and  all  gresit  families  have.  This  had  belonged 
to  George  Frederick  Cooke,  who  ha^l  had  it  from  Mr.  Quin,  who 
may  have  bought  it  for  a  shUling.  Bingley  fancie<l  the  world  was 
fascinated  with  its  glitter. 

He  was  reading  out  of  the  staije-book-that  wonderful  stage-lKX»k 
— which  is  not  bound  like  any  other  l)ook  in  the  world,  but  is  rouged 
and  tawdry  like  the  hero  or  heroine  who  holds  it ;  and  who  holds  it 
as  people  never  do  hold  books :  and  jM^ints  with  his  finger  to  a 
passage,  and  wags  his  head  ominously  at  the  audienc<»,  and  then  lifts 
up  eyes  and  finger  to  the  ceiling,  iin)fessing  to  derive  some  intense 
consolation  from  the  work  between  which  and  heaven  there  is  a 
strong  affinity. 

Afl  soon  as  the  Stranger  saw  the  young  men,  he  acted  at  them ; 
eyeing  them  solemnly  over  his  gilt  volume  as  he  lay  on  the  stage- 
hank  showing  his  hand,  his  ring,  and  his  Hessians.  Ho  calculated 
the  effect  that  every  one  of  these  ornaments  would  pro<luce  upon  his 
victims  :  he  was  determined  to  fascinate  them,  for  he  knew  they  had 
jiaid  their  money ;  and  he  sjiw  their  families  coming  in  fi*om  the 
country  and  filling  the  cane  chairs  in  his  boxes. 

Afl  he  lay  on  the  bank  reading,  his  servant,  Francis,  made 
remarks  upon  his  master. 

"  Again  reading,"  said  Francis ;  "  thus  it  is,  fix)m  mom  to  night. 
To  him  nature  has  no  beautv — life  no  charm.  For  three  vears  I 
have  never  seen  him  smile  "  (the  g\oom  of  Bingley *s  face  was  fearful  to 
witness  during  these  comments  of  the  faithful  domestic).  **  Nothing 
dlyerts  him.  Oh,  if  he  would  but  attach  himself  to  any  living  thing, 
were  it  an  animal — for  something  man  must  love." 

[jBnier  Tobias  {Goll)  from  the  hut]     He  cries,   "Oh,  how 
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refreshing,  after  seven  long  weeks,  to  feel  these  warm  sunbeams  once 
again.  Thanks,  bounteous  Heaven,  for  the  joy  I  taste ! "  He 
presses  his  cap  between  his  hands,  looks  up  and  prays.  The  Stranger 
eyes  him  attentively. 

Francis  to  the  Stranger,  "This  old  man's  share  of  earthly 
happiness  can  be  but  little.  Yet  mark  how  grateful  he  is  for  his 
portion  of  it" 

Bingley.  "  Because,  though  old,  he  is  but  a  child  in  the  leading- 
string  of  Hope."  (He  looks  steadily  at  Foker,  who,  however,  con- 
tinues to  suck  the  top  of  his  stick  in  an  imconcemed  manner.) 

Francis,  "  Hope  is  the  nurse  of  life." 

Bingley,  "  And  her  cradle — is  the  grave." 

The  Stranger  uttered  this  with  the  moan  of  a  bassoon  in  agony, 
and  fixed  his  glance  on  Pendennis  so  steadily,  that  the  poor  lad  was 
quite  put  out  of  countenance.  He  thought  the  whole  house  must  be 
looking  at  him ;  and  cast  his  eyes  down.  As  soon  as  ever  he  raised 
them  Bingley's  were  at  him  again.  All  through  the  scene  the 
manager  played  at  him.  How  relieved  the  lad  was  when  the  scene 
ended,  and  Foker,  tapping  with  his  cane,  cried  out  "Bravo,  Bingley!" 

"  Give  him  a  hand,  Pendennis ;  you  know  every  chap  likes  a 
hand,"  Mr.  Foker  said ;  and  the  good-natured  young  gentleman,  and 
Pendennis  laughing,  and  the  dragoons  in  the  opposite  box,  began 
clapping  hands  to  the  best  of  their  power. 

A  chamber  in  Wintersen  Castle  closed  over  Tobias's  hut  and  the 
Stranger  and  his  boots ;  and  servants  appeared  bustling  about  with 
chairs  and  tables — "  That's  Hicks  and  Miss  Thackthwaite,"  whispered 
Foker.  "  Pretty  girl,  ain't  she,  Pendennis  ?  But  stop — hurray — 
bravo  !  here's  the  Fotheringay." 

The  pit  thrilled  and  thumped  its  umbrellas  :  a  volley  of  applause 
was  fired  from  the  gallery :  the  dragoon  officers  and  Foker  clapped 
their  hands  furiously :  you  would  have  thought  the  house  was  ftdl, 
80  loud  were  their  plaudits.  The  red  face  and  ragged  whiskers  of 
Mr.  Costigan  were  seen  peering  from  the  side  sc«ne.  Pen's  eyes 
opened  wide  and  bright,  as  Mrs.  Haller  entered  with  a  downcast  look, 
then  rallying  at  the  sound  of  the  applause,  swept  the  house  with  a 
grateful  glance,  and,  folding  her  hands  across  her  bre^t,  sank  down 
in  a  magnificent  ciurtsey.  More  applause,  more  umbrellas ;  Pen  this 
time,  flaming  with  wine  and  enthusiasm,  clapped  hands  and  sang 
"  Bravo  "  louder  than  all.  Mrs.  Haller  saw  him,  and  everybody  else, 
and  old  Mr.  Bows,  the  little  first  fiddler  of  the  orchestra  (which  was 
this  night  increased  by  a  detachment  of  the  band  of  the  dragoons, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  Colonel  Swallowtail),  looked  up  from  the 
desk  where  he  was  perched,  with  his  crutch  beside  him,  and  smiled 
at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lad. 
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Thfwe  who  liave  only  seen  Miss  Fotlieringay  in  later  iiays,  since 
her  marria^  and  introduction  intfj  London  life,  have  little  idea  how 
» beautiful  a  creature  she  was  at  the  time  when  our  friend  Pen  first 
set  eyes  on  her.  She  was  of  the  tallest  of  women,  and  at  her  then 
age  of  six-an<l -twenty — fcir  six-and-twenty  she  was,  though  she  vows 
she  was  only  nineteen — in  the  prime  and  fulness  of  her  beauty. 
Her  forehead  wa«  vast,  and  her  bhu-k  hair  waved  over  it  with  a 
natural  ripple,  and  was  confinefl  in  shining  and  voluminous  braids  at 
the  back  of  a  neck  such  as  you  see  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Louvre 
Venus — tliat  delight  of  gods  and  men.  Her  eyes,  when  she  lifte«l 
them  up  to  gaze  on  you,  and  ere  she  dropped  their  purple  deei>-frin.i;e<l 
lids,  shone  with  tenderness  and  mystery  unfathomable.  Love  and 
Genius  w.'emwi  to  l(K»k  out  from  them  and  then  retire  covlv,  a.<;  if 
ashamed  Ut  have  Ijeen  seen  at  the  lattice.  Who  could  have  had  such  a 
commanding  bnjw  but  a  woman  of  high  intellet't  ?  She  n(»ver  laughed 
(indeed  her  teeth  were  not  g^j<-Mj),  but  a  smile  of  endless  tenderness 
and  sweetness  playwl  n»und  her  b^^autiful  lii>s,  and  in  the  dimples  of 
her  cheeks  and  her  lovely  chin.  Her  nose  dcfieil  (h>scriptiou  in  those 
(lays.  Her  ears  were  like  two  Httle  fxjarl  shells,  which  the  earrings 
she  wore  (though  the  handwmiest  proi»erties  in  the  thwitre)  only  in- 
sulted. She  was  dresswl  in  long  flowing  robes  of  black,  which  she 
manage<l  and  -swept  to  and  fn»  \iith  wonderful  grace,  and  out  of  the 
folds  of  whit'li  you  only  saw  her  sandals  occasionally  ;  they  were  of 
rather  a  large  size ;  but  Pen  thouglit  them  ii^  mvisliing  as  the 
8lipi>er8  of  Cinderella.  But  it  was  her  han<l  and  ann  that  this  mag- 
nificent creature  most  excel knl  in,  and  somehow  you  could  never  see 
her  but  through  them.  Tliey  surrounded  her.  When  she  folded 
them  over  her  bosom  in  resiguaticm ;  when  she  dropped  tliem  in 
nmte  agony,  or  raised  them  in  sui)erb  command  ;  when  in  sfK)rtive 
gaiety  her  hands  fluttered  and  waved  liefore  her,  like — what  shall 
we  say?  -like  the  snowy  doves  l)efore  the  chariot  of  Venus— it  was 
with  these  arms  and  liands  that  she  l)eckoned,  rej>elle<l,  entreated, 
embracwl  lier  admirers — no  single  one,  for  she  was  armed  with  her 
own  virtue,  and  with  her  father's  valour,  whose  swonl  would  have 
leapt  from  its  scabbanl  at  any  insult  offered  to  his  child  -  but  the 
whole  house ;  .which  rose  to  her,  as  the  i)hrase  was,  as  she  curtseyed 
and  lK)wed,  and  charmed  it. 

Thus  she  stood  for  a  minute — complete  and  beautiful — as  Pen 
stared  at  her.     "  I  say,  Pen,  isn't  she  a  stunner? "  asked  Mr.  Foker. 

"  Hush  !  "  Pen  sjiid.     "  She's  speaking." 

She  begun  her  business  in  a  deep  sweet  voice.  Those  who  know 
the  play  of  the  "  Stranger "  are  aware  that  the  remarks  made  by 
the  various  characters  are  not  valuable  in  themselves,  either  for  their 
sound  sense,  their  novelty  of  observation,  or  their  poetic  &ncy. 
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Nobody  ever  talked  so.  If  we  meet  idiots  in  life,  as  will  happen, 
it  is  a  great  mercy  that  they  do  not  use  such  absurdly  fine  words. 
The  Stranger's  talk  is  sham,  like  the  book  he  reads,  and  the  hair  he 
wears,  and  the  bank  he  sits  on,  and  the  diamond  ring  he  makes  play 
with — but,  in  the  midst  of  the  balderdash,  there  runs  that  reality 
of  love,  children,  and  forgiveness  of  wrong,  which  will  be  listened  to 
wherever  it  is  preached,  and  sets  all  the  world  sympathising. 

With  what  smothered  sorrow,  with  what  gushing  pathos,  Mrs. 
Hallcr  delivered  her  part !  At  first,  when  as  Count  Wintersen's 
housekeeper,  and  preparing  for  his  Excellency's  arrival,  she  has  to 
give  orders  about  the  beds  and  furniture,  and  the  dinner,  &c.,  to  be 
got  ready,  she  did  so  with  the  calm  agony  of  despair.  But  when 
she  could  get  rid  of  the  stupid  servants,  and  give  vent  to  her  feel- 
ings to  the  pit  and  the  house,  she  overflowed  to  each  individual  as 
if  he  were  her  particular  confidant,  and  she  was  crying  out  her  griefe 
on  his  shoulder :  the  little  fiddler  in  the  orcliestra  (whom  she  did 
not  seem  to  watch,  though  he  followed  her  ceaselessly)  twitched, 
twisted,  nodded,  pointed  abtiut,  and  when  she  came  to  the  favoifrite 
passage,  "  I  have  a  William,  too,  if  he  be  still  alive — All,  yes,  if  he 
be  still  alive.  His  little  sisters,  too  !  Why,  Fancy,  dost  thou  rack 
me  so?  Why  dost  thou  image  my  poor  children  fainting  in  sick- 
ness, and  crying  to — to — their  mum-um-o^^r," — when  she  came  to 
this  passage  little  Bows  buried  his  face  in  his  blue  cotton  handker- 
chief, after  crying  out  "  Bravo." 

All  the  house  was  afi'ected.  Foker,  for  his  part,  taking  out  a 
large  yellow  bandanna,  wei)t  piteously.  As  for  Pen,  he  was  gone 
too  far  for  that.  He  followed  the  woman  about  and  about — when 
she  was  off  the  stage,  it  and  the  house  were  blank ;  the  lights  and 
the  red  oflScers  reeled  wildly  before  his  sight.  He  watclied  her  at 
the  side  scene — where  she  stood  waiting  to  come  on  the  stage,  and 
where  her  father  took  off  her  shawl :  when  the  reconciliation  arrived, 
and  she  flung  herself  down  on  Mr.  Bingley's  shoulders,  whilst  the 
children  clung  to  their  knees,  and  the  Countess  (Mrs.  Bingley)  and 
Baron  Steinforth  (performed  with  great  liveliness  and  spirit  by 
Grarbetts) — while  the  rest  of  the  characters  formed  a  group  round 
them,  Pen's  hot  eyes  only  saw  Fotheringay,  Fotheringay.  The 
curtain  fell  upon  him  like  a  pall.  He  did  not  hear  a  word  of  what 
Bingley  said,  who  came  forward  to  announce  the  play  for  the  next 
evening,  and  who  took  the  tumultuous  applause,  as  usual,  for  himself. 
Pen  was  not  even  distinctly  aware  that  the  house  was  calling  for 
Miss  Fotheringay,  nor  did  the  manager  seem  to  comprehend  that 
anybody  else  but  himself  had  caused  the  success  of  the  play.  At 
last  he  understood  it — stepped  back  with  a  grin,  and  i)resently 
appeared  with  Mrs.  Haller  on  his  arm.     How  beautiful  she  looked ! 
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Her  hair  had  fallen  down,  the  officers  threw  her  flowers.  She 
clutched  them  to  her  heart.  She  put  back  her  hair,  and  smiled  all 
round.  Her  eyes  met  Pen's.  Do\ni  went  the  curtain  again :  and 
she  was  gone.  Not  one  note  could  he  hear  of  the  overture  which 
the  brass  band  of  the  dragoons  blew  by  kind  permission  of  Colonel 
SwallowtaiL 

"She  u  a  crusher,  ain't  she  now?"  Mr.  Foker  asked  of  his 
companion. 

Pen  did  not  know  exactly  what  Foker  said,  and  answered  vaguely. 
He  could  not  tell  the  other  what  he  felt ;  he  could  not  have  spoken, 
just  then,  to  any  mortal.  Besides,  Pendenms  did  not  quite  know 
what  he  felt  yet ;  it  was  something  overwhelming,  maddening, 
delicious ;  a  fever  of  ^ild  joy  and  undefined  longing. 

And  now  Rowkins  and  Miss  Thaekthwaite  came  on  to  dance  the 
&yourite  double  hornpipe,  and  Foker  abandoned  himself  to  the 
delights  of  this  ballet,  just  as  he  had  to  the  tears  of  the  tragedy  a 
few  minutes  before.  Pen  did  not  care  for  it,  or  indeed  think  about 
the  dance,  except  to  remember  that  that  woman  was  acting  with  her 
in  the  scene  where  she  first  came  in.  It  was  a  mist  before  his  eyes. 
At  the  end  of  the  dance  he  looked  at  his  watch  and  said  it  was  time 
for  him  to  go. 

"  Hang  it,  stay  to  see  *  The  Bravo  of  the  Battle-Axe,' "  Foker 
said ;  "  Binglejr's  splendid  in  it ;  he  wears  red  tights,  and  has  to 
carry  Mrs.  B.  over  the  Pine-bridge  of  the  Cataract,  only  she's  too 
heavy.     It's  great  fun,  do  stop." 

Pen  looked  at  the  bill  inith  one  lingering  fond  hope  that  Miss 
Fotheringay's  name  might  be  hidden,  somewhere,  in  the  list  of  the 
actors  of  the  after-piece,  but  there  was  no  such  name.  Cro  he  must. 
He  had  a  long  ride  home.  He  squeezed  Foker's  hand.  He  was 
choking  to  speak,  but  he  couldn't.  He  quitted  the  theatre  and 
walked  frantically  about  the  town,  he  knew  not  how  long ;  then  he 
mounted  at  the  George  and  rode  homewards,  and  Clavering  dock 
sang  out  one  as  he  came  into  the  yard  at  Fairoaks.  The  kuiy  of  the 
house  might  have  been  awake,  but  she  only  heard  him  from  the 
passage  outside  his  room  as  he  dashed  into  bed  and  pulled  the  clothes 
over  his  head. 

Pen  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  wakeful  nights,  so  he 
at  once  fell  off  into  a  sound  sleep.  Even  in  later  days,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  other  thou^tful  matter  to  keep  him  awake, 
a  man  from  long  practice  or  fatigue  or  resolution  begins  by  going  to 
■leep  as  usual :  and  gets  a  nap  in  advance  of  Anxiety.  But  she  soon 
eomes  op  with  him  and  jogs  his  shoulder,  and  says,  "  Come,  my  man, 
HO  nofp  of  0|JB  laxjn^n  ^  jrou  must;  wake  up  and  l^ve  a  talk  witii 
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me."  Then  they  fall  to  together  in  the  midnight.  Well,  whatever 
might  afterwards  happen  to  him,  poor  little  Pen  waa  not  come  to 
this  state  yet ;  he  tumbled  into  a  sound  sleep — did  not  wake  until 
an  early  hour  in  the  moniing,  when  the  rooks  began  to  caw  from  the 
Httle  wood  beyond  his  bedroom  windows ;  and — at  that  very  instant 
and  as  his  eyes  stai-ted  open,  the  beloved  image  was  in  his  mind. 
"  My  dear  boy,"  he  heard  her  say,  "  you  were  in  a  sound  sleep,  and 
I  would  not  disturb  you :  but  I  have  been  close  by  your  pillow  all 
this  while  :  and  I  don't  intend  that  you  shall  leave  me.  I  am  Love  ! 
I  bring  with  me  fever  and  passion  :  wild  longing,  maddening  desire ; 
restless  craving  and  seeking.  Many  a  long  day  ere  this  I  heard  you 
calling  out  for  me ;  and  behold  now  I  am  come." 

Was  Pen  frightened  at  the  summons?  Not  he.  He  did  not 
know  what  was  coming :  it  was  all  wild  pleasure  and  delight  as  yet. 
And  as,  when  three  years  previously,  and  on  entering  the  fifth  form 
at  the  Cistercians,  his  father  had  made  him  a  present  of  a  gold 
watch,  which  the  boy  took  from  under  his  pillow  and  examined  on 
the  instant  of  waking :  for  ever  rubbing  and  polishing  it  up  in 
private,  and  retiring  into  comers  to  listen  to  its  ticking:  so  the 
young  man  exulted  over  his  new  delight ;  felt  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket  to  see  that  it  was  safe ;  wound  it  up  at  nights,  and  at  the 
very  first  moment  of  waking  hugged  it  and  looked  at  it. — By  the 
way,  that  first  watch  of  Pen's  was  a  showy,  ill-manufaetured  piece : 
it  never  went  well  from  the  beginning,  and  was  always  getting  out 
of  order.  And  after  putting  it  aside  into  a  drawer  and  forgetting 
it  for  some  time,  he  swopped  it  finally  away  for  a  more  useftd 
timekeeper. 

Pen  felt  himself  to  be  ever  so  many  years  older  since  yesterday. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  it  now.  He  was  as  much  in  love  as 
the  best  hero  in  the  best  romance  he  ever  read.  He  told  John  to 
bring  his  shaving  water  with  the  utmost  confidence.  He  dressed 
himself  in  some  of  his  finest  clothes  that  morning  :  and  came 
splendidly  down  to  breakfast,  patronising  his  mother  and  little 
Laura,  who  had  been  strumming  her  music  lesson  for  hours  before ; 
and  who,  after  he  had  read  the  prayers  (of  which  he  did  not  heed 
one  single  syllable),  wondered  at  his  grand  appearance,  and  asked 
him  to  tell  her  what  the  play  was  about  ? 

Pen  laughed  and  declined  to  tell  Laura  what  the  play  was 
about.  In  fact  it  was  quit«  as  well  that  she  should  not  know. 
Then  she  asked  him  why  he  had  got  on  his  fine  pin  and  beautiful 
new  waistcoat  ? 

Pen  blushed,  and  told  his  mother  that  the  old  schoolfellow  with 
whom  he  had  dined  at  Chatteris  was  reading  with  a  tutor  at 
Bavmouth,  a  very  learned  man ;  and  as  be  was  himself  to  go  tQ 
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C<fDegdf  and  as  there  were  eereral  Tonmg  men  pursuing  their  studies 
at  Baymooth, — be  was  anxioas  to  ride  oyer — ^and — and  just  see 
what  the  ooone  of  their  reading  waa. 

Laura  made  a  long  fiux.  Helen  Pendennis  looked  hard  at  her 
■oOy  troubled  more  than  erer  with  the  Tague  doubt  and  terror 
which  had  been  haunting  her  ever  since  the  last  night,  when  Farmer 
Chimett  brought  back  the  news  that  Pen  would  not  return  home  to 
dinner.  Arthurs  eyes  defied  her.  She  tried  to  conacre  herself,  and 
drive  off  her  fears.  The  boy  hail  never  told  her  an  untruth.  Pen 
oondncted  himself  during  break&st  in  a  very  hau^ty  and  super- 
cilious manner;  and,  taking  leave  of  the  elder  and  younger  laily, 
was  presently  heard  riding  out  of  the  stable-oourt.  He  went  gently 
at  first,  but  galloped  like  a  madman  as  soon  as  he  thought  that  he 
was  out  of  hearing. 

Smirke,  thinking  of  his  own  affidrs,  and  softly  riding  with  his 
toes  out,  to  give  Pen  his  three  hours'  reading  at  Fairoaks,  met  his 
pupil,  who  shot  by  him  like  the  wind.  Smiike's  pony  shied,  as  the 
other  thundered  past  him ;  the  gentle  curate  went  over  his  head 
among  the  stinging-nettles  in  the  hedge.  Fexi  lauded  as  they  met, 
pointed  towanls  the  Baymouth  road,  and  was  gone  half-a-mile  in 
that  direction  before  fxior  Smirke  had  picked  himself  up. 

Pen  had  resolvetl  in  his  mind  that  he  must  see  Foker  that 
morning;  he  must  hear  about  her;  know  about  her;  be  with 
somebody  who  knew  her ;  and  honest  Smirke,  for  his  part,  sitting 
up  among  the  stinging-nettles,  as  his  pony  cropped  quietly  in  the 
hedge,  thought  dismally  to  himself,  ought  he  to  go  to  Fain^ks  now 
that  his  pupil  was  evidently  gone  away  for  the  day  ?  Yes,  he 
thou^t  he  might  go  too.  He  might  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Pendennis 
when  Arthur  would  be  back  ;  and  hear  Miss  Laura  her  Watts's 
Catechism.  He  got  up  on  the  little  pony — both  were  used  to  his 
slipping  off — and  advanced  upon  the  house  from  which  his  scholar 
had  just  rushed  away  in  a  whirlwind. 

Thus  love  makes  fools  of  all  of  us,  big  and  little ;  and  the  curate 
had  tumbled  over  head  and  heels  in  pursuit  of  it,  and  Pen  had 
started  in  the  first  heat  of  the  mad  laoe. 


CHAPTER  V 

MRS,  HALLER  AT  HOME 

WITHOUT  slackening  his  pace  Pen  galloped  on  to  Ba3anouth, 
put  the  mare  up  at  the  inn  stables,  and  ran  straightway 
to  Mr.  Foker's  lodgings,  of  whom  he  had  taken  the  direc- 
tion on  the  previous  day.  On  reaching  these  apartments,  which  were 
over  a  chemist's  shop  whose  stock  of  cigars  and  soda-water  went  off 
rapidly  by  the  kind  patronage  of  his  young  inmates.  Pen  only  found 
Mr.  Spavin,  Foker's  friend,  and  part  owner  of  the  tandem  which  the 
latter  had  driven  into  Chatteris,  who  was  smoking,  and  teaching  a 
little  dog,  a  friend  of  his,  tricks  with  a  bit  of  biscuit. 

Pen's  healthy  red  face,  fresh  from  the  gallop,  compared  oddly 
with  the  waxy  debauched  little  features  of  Foker's  chum ;  Mr. 
Spavin  remarked  the  circumstance.  "Who's  that  man?"  he 
thought ;  "he  looks  as  fresh  as  a  bean.  IIu  hand  don't  shake  of 
a  morning,  I'd  bet  five  to  one." 

Foker  had  not  come  home  at  all.  Here  was  a  disappointment ! 
— Mr.  Spavin  could  not  say  when  his  friend  would  return.  Some- 
times he  stopped  a  day,  sometimes  a  week.  Of  what  college  was 
Pen  ?  Would  he  have  anything  ?  There  was  a  very  fair  tap  of  ale. 
Mr.  Spavin  was  enabled  to  know  Pendennis's  name,  on  tJie  card  which 
the  latter  took  out  and  laid  down  (perhaps  Pen  in  these  days  was 
rather  proud  of  having  a  card) — and  so  the  young  men  took  leave. 

Then  Pen  went  down  the  rock,  and  walked  about  on  the  sand, 
biting  his  nails  by  the  shore  of  the  much-sounding  sea.  It  stretched 
before  him  bright  and  immeasurable.  The  blue  waters  came  rolling 
into  the  bay,  foaming  and  roaring  hoarsely  :  Pen  looked  them  in  the 
fece  with  blank  eyes,  hardly  regarding  them.  What  a  tide  there 
was  pouring  into  the  lad's  own  mind  at  the  time,  and  what  a  little 
power  had  he  to  check  it !  Pen  flung  stones  into  the  sea,  but  it  still 
kept  coming  on.  He  was  in  a  rage  at  not  seeing  Foker.  He  wanted 
to  see  Foker.  He  must  see  Foker.  "  Suppose  I  go  on — on  the 
Chatteris  road,  just  to  see  if  I  can  meet  him,"  Pen  thought.  Rebecca 
was  saddled  in  another  half-hour,  and  galloping  on  the  grass  by  the 
Chatteris  road.  About  four  miles  from  Baymouth  the  Clavering 
road  branches  off,  as  everybody  knows,  and  the  mare  naturally  was 
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for  inkiiu  that  turn,  but.  cuttiu:;  her  over  the  shoulder.  Pen  jiaisp^ 
the  tumiii::,  and  rAf:  on  Vi  the  turnpike  without  seeing  any  sign  of 
the  hlii/rk  Utiidem  and  rerl  wheeU. 

Aji  he  waft  at  the  turnpike  he  mL^ht  a^  well  ^u  on  :  that  was  quite 
clear,  ^t  Pen  nj"le  to  the  Gt*^^r:Kr,  and  the  af?tler  t*^M  him  that  Mr. 
Foker  wai»  there  i*ure  enough,  anri  that  "  heM  been  a  makin  a  tre- 
meudoue  r^w  the  ni^ht  afore,  a  <lrinkin  and  a  singin,  an^l  wanting 
Uj  fi^t  Torn  the  jjrjnt-ly^y :  which  I'm  thinking  he'd  have  had  the 
wonjt  of  it,~  the  man  aride^i  ^ith  a  grin.  "  Have  yi>u  carrie«l  up 
vour  maftter'R  'ot  water  Ut  sliave  with  ? "  he  a/lded.  in  a  verv  siitiric-aJ 
manner,  U>  Mr.  Fokers  domer»ti<r,  who  here  came  d«jwu  the  yard 
liearing  hiii  inaaUtfn  clothes,  mtj^t  beautifully  bru>«he<^l  and  arranged. 
"  Show  Mr.  Pendenniis  up  Xaj  un."  And  Pen  followed  the  man  at 
la/«t  t/i  the  afjartment,  where,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  l>ed,  Mr. 
Harr>'  Foker  lay  rejj<j«ing. 

The  feather  \j^\  and  Ixilsters  swelled  up  all  round  Mr.  Foker,  so 
tljat  vou  could  hanlly  see  his  little  sallow  face  and  re<l  silk  ni:ditcap. 

"Hullo!  'said  Pen. 

"  Who  i^)(^  there  ?  brr^ther,  quickly  tell ! ''  sang  out  the  voice 
fr>m  the  WL  **  What !  Pendennis  again  ?  Is  your  Mamma 
a^y^uainterl  with  your  absem-e?  Did  you  sup  with  us  last  night? 
No  — Ht/ip — who  Hupiie^i  with  us  last  night,  Stoopid  ? '' 

"There  was  tlie  three  officers,  sir,  and  Mr.  Bingley,  sir,  and 
Mr.  CVjfttigan,  sir,''  the  man  answered,  who  received  all  Mr.  Foker  s 
remarks  with  jierfer.-t  gravity. 

"  Ah,  yes  :  the  cup  and  merr>'  jest  went  round.  We  chanted  : 
and  I  rememljer  I  wanto^l  t'j  fight  a  fK)st-bov.  Did  I  thrash  him, 
.St/>iF»id  ? " 

"  No,  sir.  Fight  didn't  come  off,  sir,"  said  Stoopid,  still  with 
[lerfect  gravity.  He  was  arranging  Mr.  Foker^s  dressing-case — a 
tnmk,  the  gift  of  a  fond  mother,  without  which  the  young  fellow 
never  travelle^l.  It  c^jntained  a  prodigious  apparatus  in  plate ;  a 
silver  dish,  a  silver  mug,  silver  boxes  and  bottles  for  all  sorts  of 
eHs^aices,  and  a  choi<«  of  razors  ready  against  the  time  when  Mr. 
Foker^s  lieanl  should  come. 

"Do  it  s<^ime  other  day,"  said  the  young  fellow,  yawning  and 
thniwing  up  his  little  lean  arms  over  his  head.  "  No,  there  was  no 
fight ;  but  there  was  chanting.  Bingley  chanted,  I  chanted,  the 
General  chanted — Costigan,  I  mean.—  Did  you  ever  hear  him  sing 
•  The  Little  Pig  under  the  Be<l,'  Pen  ? " 

"  The  man  we  met  yesterday  ? "  said  Pen,  aU  in  a  tremor,  "  the 
fijther  of " 

"Of  the  Fotheringay, — the  very  man.     Ain't  she  a  Venua, 

Pei*r 
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"Please,  sir,  Mr.  Costigan's  in  the  sittin-room,  sir,  and  says, 
sir,  you  asked  him  to  breakfast,  sir.  Called  five  tini^,  sir;  but 
wouldn't  wake  you  on  no  account ;  and  has  been  year  since  eleyen 
o'clock,  sir " 

"  How  much  is  it  now  ? " 

"  One,  sir." 

"  What  would  the  best  of  mothers  say,"  cried  the  little  sluggard, 
"  if  she  saw  me  in  bed  at  this  hour  ?  She  sent  me  down  here  with 
a  grinder.  She  wants  me  to  cultivate  my  neglected  genius — He, 
he !  I  say,  Pen,  this  isn't  quite  like  seven  o'clock  school, — is  it, 
old  boy  ? " — and  the  young  fellow  burst  out  into  a  boyish  laugh  of 
ei^joyment.  Then  he  added — "  Gk)  in  and  talk  to  the  General  whilst 
I  dress.  And  I  say,  Pendennis,  ask  him  to  sing  you  *The  Little 
Pig  under  the  Bed ' ;  it's  capital."  Pen  went  oS  in  great  perturba- 
tion, to  meet  Mr.  Costigan,  and  Mr.  Foker  commenced  his  toilette. 

Of  Mr.  Poker's  two  grandfathers,  the  one  from  whom  he  inherited 
a  fortune  was  a  brewer ;  the  other  was  an  earl,  who  endowed  him 
with  the  most  doting  mother  in  the  world.  The  Fokers  had  been 
at  the  Cistercian  school  from  father  to  son ;  at  which  place,  our 
friend,  whose  name  could  be  seen  over  the  playground  wall,  on  a 
public-house  sign,  under  which  "  Foker's  Entire  "  was  painted,  had 
been  dreadftilly  bullied  on  account  of  his  trade,  his  uncomely  counte- 
nance, his  inaptitude  for  learning  and  cleanliness,  his  gluttony,  and 
other  weak  points.  But  those  who  know  how  a  susceptible  youth, 
under  the  tyranny  of  his  schoolfellows,  becomes  silent  and  a  sneak, 
may  understand  how,  in  a  very  few  months  after  his  liberation  from 
bondage,  he  developed  himself  as  he  had  done ;  and  became  the 
humorous,  the  sarcastic,  the  brilliant  Foker,  with  whom  we  have 
made  acquaintance.  A  dunce  he  always  was,  it  is  true ;  for  learning 
cannot  be  acquired  by  leaving  school  and  entering  at  college  as  a 
fellow-commoner ;  but  he  was  now  (in  his  own  peculiar  manner)  as 
great  a  dandy  as  he  before  had  been  a  slattern,  and  when  he  entered 
his  sitting-room  to  join  his  two  guests,  arrived  scented  and  arrayed 
in  fine  linen,  and  perfectly  splendid  in  appearance. 

General  or  Captain  Costigan — for  the  latter  was  the  rank  which 
he  preferred  to  assume — was  seated  in  the  window  with  the  news- 
paper held  before  him  at  arm's  length.  The  Captain's  eyes  were 
somewhat  dim ;  and  he  was  spelling  the  paper,  with  the  help  of  his 
lips,  as  well  as  of  those  bloodshot  eyes  of  his,  as  you  see  gentlemen 
do  to  whom  reading  is  a  rare  and  difficult  occupation.  His  hat  was 
cocked  very  much  on  one  ear ;  and  as  one  of  his  feet  lay  up  in  the 
window-seat,  the  observer  of  such  matters  might  remark,  by  the  size 
and  shabbiness  of  the  boots  which  the  Captain  wore,  that  times  did 
pot  go  very  well  with  him.    Poverty  seems  »«  if  it  were  dis|)oeed, 
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before  it  takes  possession  of  a  man  entirely,  to  attack  his  extremities 
first :  the  coverings  of  his  head,  feet,  and  hands,  are  its  first  prey. 
All  these  parts  of  the  Captain's  person  were  particularly  rakish  and 
shabby.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Pen  he  descende<l  from  the  window- 
seat  and  saluted  the  new  comer,  first  in  a  military  manner,  by  con- 
veying a  couple  of  his  fingers  (covered  with  a  bn)ken  bla<*k  glove)  to 
his  hat,  and  then  removing  that  ornament  altogether.  The  Captain 
was  incline<l  to  be  l>al<i,  but  he  brought  a  quantity  of  lank  iron-grey 
hair  over  Ms  pate,  and  had  a  couple  of  wisjw  of  the  same  falling 
down  on  each  side  of  his  face.  Much  whisky  had  spoiled  what 
complexion  Mr.  Costigan  may  have  possesses  I  in  his  youth.  His 
once  handsome  fatre  had  now  a  copi)er  tinge.  He  wore  a  very  high 
stock,  scarred  and  staiue<l  in  many  places  ;  and  a  dress-coat  tightly 
buttoned  up  in  those  parts  where  the  buttons  had  not  j)arted  company 
from  the  garment. 

"  The  young  gentleman  to  whom  I  ha<l  the  honour  to  be  intro- 
juioed  yesterday  in  the  Cathtnlral  Yanl,"  siiid  the  Captain,  with  a 
splendid  bow  and  wave  of  his  hat.  "  I  hojie  I  see  you  well,  sir. 
I  marked  ye  in  the  thayater  last  night  during  me  daughter's  per- 
fawTumance ;  and  mis-sed  ye  on  my  n»tuni.  I  did  but  conduct  her 
home,  sir,  for  Jack  Costigan,  though  i)oor,  is  a  gentleman ;  and 
when  I  reintere<l  the  house  to  pay  me  resjK^ct^  to  me  joyous  young 
fiiend,  Mr.  Foker — ye  were  gone.  We  had  a  jolly  night  of  ut,  sir 
— Mr.  Foker,  the  three  gallant  young  dRigiX)n8,  and  your  'umble 
servant,  (rad,  sir,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  one  of  our  old  nights  when 
I  bore  her  Maj(i«ty's  commission  in  the  Foighting  Hun<lthenl  and 
Thinl."  And  he  pulled  out  an  old  snuft-box,  which  he  j)resented 
with  a  stately  air  to  his  new  ac(|uaintimce. 

Arthur  was  a  great   deal  too   much  flurried  to  speak.     This 

shabby-looking  buck  was — was  her  father.     "  I  hope.  Miss  F , 

Miss  Costigan  is  well,  sir,"  Pen  sjiid,  flushing  up.  "  She — she  gjive 
me  greater  pleasure  than — than  I — I — I  ever  enjoyeii  at  a  play. 
I  think,  sir — I  think  she's  the  finest  actress  in  the  world,"  he 
gasped  out. 

"  Your  hand,  young  man  !  for  ye  speak  ircim  your  heart,"  cried 
the  Captain.  "Thank  ye,  sir;  an  old  soldier  and  a  fond  father 
thanks  ye.  She  is  the  finest  actress  in  the  world.  I've  seen  the 
Siddons,  sir,  and  the  O'Nale — They  were  great,  but  what  were  they 
compared  to  Miss  Fotheringay  ?  I  do  not  wish  she  should  ashimie 
her  own  name  while  on  the  stage.  Me  family,  sir,  are  proud  j>eople ; 
and  the  Costigans  of  Costiganstown  think  tliat  an  honest  man,  who 
has  borne  her  Majesty's  colours  in  the  Hundtherd  and  Thinl,  would 
demean  himself  by  permitting  his  daughter  to  earn  her  old  Other's 

brwd." 
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"  There  cannot  be  a  more  honourable  duty,  surely,"  Pen  said. 

"  Honourable !  Bedad,  sir,  I'd  like  to  see  the  man  who  said 
Jack  Costigan  would  consent  to  anything  dishonounible.  I  have  a 
heart,  sir,  though  I  am  poor ;  I  like  a  man  who  has  a  heart.  You 
have :  I  read  it  in  your  honest  face  and  steady  eye.  And  would 
you  believe  it,"  he  atlded,  after  a  pause,  and  with  a  pathetic  whisper, 
"that  that  Bingley,  who  has  made  his  fortune  by  me  cliild,  gives 
her  but  two  guineas  a  week  :  out  of  which  she  finds  herself  in  dresses, 
and  which,  added  to  me  own  small  means,  makes  our  all  ] " 

Now  the  Captain's  means  were  so  small  as  to  l)e,  it  may  be 
said,  quite  invisible.  But  nobody  knows  how  the  wind  is  tempered 
to  shorn  Irish  lambs,  and  in  what  marvellous  places  they  find 
pasture.  If  Captain  Costigan,  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  know, 
would  but  have  told  his  history,  it  would  have  been  a  great  moral 
story.  But  he  neither  would  have  told  it  if  he  could,  nor  could  if 
he  would ;  for  the  Captain  was  not  only  unaccustomed  to  tell  the 
truth, — he  was  unable  even  to  think  it — and  fact  and  fiction  reeled 
together  in  his  muzzy,  whiskified  brain. 

He  began  life  rather  brilliantly  with  a  pair  of  colours,  a  fine 
person  and  legs,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  voices  in  the  world. 
To  his  latest  day  he  sang,  with  admirable  pathos  and  humour,  those 
wonderful  Irish  ballads  which  are  so  mirthful  and  so  melancholy : 
and  was  always  the  first  himself  to  cry  at  their  pathos.  Poor  Cos ! 
he  was  at  once  brave  and  maudlin,  humorous  and  an  idiot ;  always 
good-natured,  and  sometimes  almost  trustworthy.  Up  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life  he  would  drink  with  any  man,  and  back  any  man's 
bill :  and  his  end  was  in  a  spunging-house,  where  the  sherifi's  oflicer, 
who  took  hutij  was  fond  of  him. 

In  his  brief  morning  of  life,  Cos  formed  the  delight  of  regimental 
messes,  and  had  the  honour  of  singing  his  songs,  bacchanalian  and 
sentimental,  at  the  tables  of  the  most  illustrious  generals  and  com- 
manders-in-chief, in  the  course  of  which  period  he  drank  three  times 
as  much  claret  as  was  good  for  him,  and  spent  his  doubtful  patri- 
mony. What  became  of  him  subsequently  to  his  retirement  from  the 
army,  is  no  afiair  of  ours.  I  take  it,  no  foreigner  understands  the  life 
of  an  Irish  gentleman  without  money,  the  way  in  which  he  manages 
to  keep  afloat — the  wind-raising  conspiracies  in  which  he  engages  with 
heroes  as  unfortunate  as  himself—  the  means  by  which  he  contrives, 
during  most  days  of  the  week,  to  get  his  portion  of  whisky-and-water : 
all  these  are  mysteries  to  us  inconceivable  :  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
through  all  the  storms  of  life  Jack  had  floated  somehow,  and  the 
lamp  of  his  nose  had  never  gone  out. 

Before  he  and  Pen  had  had  a  half-hour's  conversation,  the  Captain 
managed  to  extract  a  couple  of  sovereigns  from  the  young  gentleman 
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for  tickets  for  his  daughter's  benefit,  which  was  to  take  place  speedily ; 
anil  was  not  a  Umd  fide  tninsaction  such  as  that  of  the  last  year, 
when  poor  Mias  Fotheringay  had  lost  fifteen  shillings  by  her  venture ; 
but  was  an  arrangement  with  the  manager,  by  which  the  lady  was 
to  have  the  sale  of  a  certain  number  of  tickets,  keeping  for  herself  a 
large  portion  of  the  sum  for  which  they  were  sold. 

Pen  had  but  two  poimds  in  his  purse,  and  he  handed  them  over 
to  the  Captain  for  the  tickets ;  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  offer 
more  lest  he  should  offend  the  latters  delicacy.  Costigan  scrawled 
him  an  onler  for  a  box,  lightly  slipped  the  sovereigns  into  his  waist- 
coat, and  slapped  his  hand  over  the  place  where  they  lay.  They 
seemed  to  warm  his  old  sides. 

"  Faith,  sir,"  said  he,  "  the  bullion's  scarcer  with  me  than  it  used 
to  be,  as  is  the  case  with  many  a  good  fellow.  I  won  six  hundtherd 
of  *em  in  a  single  niglit,  sir,  wlien  me  kind  friend,  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Kent,  was  in  Gibralther." 

Then  it  was  g«Kxl  to  see  the  Captain's  behaviour  at  break&st, 
before  the  <lcvilleiJ  turkey  and  the  mutton  chojw  I  His  stories  poured 
forth  imceasingly,  and  his  spirits  rose  as  he  chatted  to  the  young  men. 
When  he  got  a  bit  of  sunshine,  the  old  lazzarone  basked  in  it ;  he 
prated  about  his  own  affairs  and  past  splendoiu*,  and  all  the  lords, 
generals,  and  Lord-Lieutenants  he  had  ever  known.  He  described 
the  death  of  his  <larling  Bessie,  the  late  Mrs.  Costigan,  and  the  chal- 
lenge he  had  sent  to  Captain  Shanty  Clancy,  of  the  Slashers,  for 
looking  rude  at  Miss  Fotheringay  as  she  was  on  her  kyar  in  the 
Phajnix ;  and  then  he  descriheri  how  the  Captain  apologised,  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  Kildare  Street,  where  six  of  them  drank  twintv-one  bottles 
of  claret,  &c.  He  announced  that  to  sit  with  two  such  noble  and 
generous  young  fellows  was  the  happiness  and  pride  of  an  old  soldier's 
existence ;  and  having  had  a  second  glass  of  Cunu^oa,  was  so  happy 
that  he  began  to  cry.  Altogether  we  should  say  that  the  Captain 
was  not  a  man  of  much  strength  of  mind,  or  a  very  eligible  com- 
panion for  youth  ;  but  there  are  worse  men,  holding  much  better 
places  in  life,  and  more  dishonest,  who  have  never  committed  half 
so  many  rogueries  as  he.  They  walked  out,  the  Captain  holding  an 
arm  of  each  of  his  dear  young  friends,  and  in  a  maudlin  state  of  con- 
tentment. He  winked  at  one  or  two  tradesmen's  shops  where,  pos- 
sibly, he  owed  a  bill,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  See  the  company  I'm  in — 
sure  111  pay  you,  my  boy," — and  they  part€<l  finally  with  Mr.  Foker 
at  a  billiard-room,  where  the  latter  had  a  particular  engagement  with 
some  gentlemen  of  Colonel  Swallowtail's  regiment. 

Pen  and  the  shabby  Captain  still  walked  the  street  together ;  the 
Captain,  in  his  sly  way,  making  inquiries  about  Mr.  Foker's  fortune 
and  station  in  life.     Pen  told  him  how  Foker's  father  was  a  oele- 
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brated  brewer,  and  his  mother  was  Lady  Agnes  Milton,  Lord  Rosher- 
ville's  daughter.  The  Captain  broke  out  into  a  strain  of  exaggerated 
compUment  and  panegyric  about  Mr.  Foker,  whose  "  native  aristoc- 
racie,"  he  said,  "  could  be  seen  with  the  twinkling  of  an  oi — and  only 
served  to  adawrun  other  qualities  which  he  possessed,  a  foin  intellect 
and  a  generous  heart." 

Pen  walked  on,  listening  to  his  companion's  prate,  wondering, 
amused,  and  puzzled.  It  had  not  as  yet  entered  into  the  boy's  head 
to  disbelieve  any  statement  that  was  made  to  him  ;  and  being  of  a 
candid  nature  himself,  he  took  naturally  for  truth  what  other  people 
told  him.  Costigan  had  never  had  a  better  listener,  and  was  highly 
flattered  by  the  attentiveness  and  modest  bearing  of  the  young  man. 

So  much  pleased  wa«  he  with  the  young  gentleman,  so  artless, 
honest,  and  cheeriiil  did  Pen  seem  to  be,  that  the  Captain  finally 
made  him  an  invitation,  which  he  very  seldom  acx»onied  to  young 
men,  and  asked  Pen  if  he  would  do  him  the  fevor  to  enter  his 
humble  abode,  which  was  near  at  hand,  where  the  Captain  would 
have  the  honour  of  inthrojuicing  his  young  friend  to  his  daughter, 
Miss  Fotheringayl 

Pen  was  so  delightfully  shocked  at  this  invitation,  that  he 
thought  he  should  have  dropped  from  the  Captain's  arm  at  first, 
and  trembled  lest  the  other  should  discover  his  emotion.  He  gaspecl 
out  a  few  incoherent  words,  indicative  of  the  high  gratification  he 
should  have  in  being  presented  to  the  lady  for  whose — for  whose 
talents  he  had  conceived  such  an  admiration — such  an  extreme 
admiration ;  and  followed  the  Captain,  scarcely  knowing  whither 
that  gentleman  led  him.  He  was  going  to  see  her !  He  was  going 
to  see  her !  In  her  was  the  centre  of  the  universe.  She  was  the 
kernel  of  the  world  for  Pen.  Yesterday,  before  he  knew  her,  seemed 
a  period  ever  so  long  ago — a  revolution  was  between  him  and  that 
time,  and  a  new  world  about  to  begin. 

The  Captain  conducted  his  young  friend  to  that  quiet  little  street 
in  Chatteris,  called  Prior's  Lane,  which  lies  close  by  Dean's  Green 
and  the  canons'  houses,  and  is  overlooked  by  the  enormous  towers 
of  the  cathedral ;  there  the  Captain  dwelt  modestly  in  the  first  floor 
of  a  low-gabled  house,  on  the  door  of  whicK  was  the  brass  plate  of 
"  Creed,  Tailor  and  Robe-maker."  Creed  was  dead,  however.  His 
widow  was  a  pew-opener  in  the  cathedral  hard  by ;  his  eldest  son 
was  a  little  scamp  of  a  choir-boy,  who  played  toss-halipenny,  led 
his  little  brothers  into  mischief,  and  had  a  voice  as  sweet  as  an 
angel.  A  couple  of  the  latter  were  sitting  on  the  doorstep,  and 
they  jimiped  up  with  great  alacrity  to  meet  their  lodger,  and  plunged 
wildly,  and  rather  to  Pen's  surprise,  at  the  swallow-tails  of  the 
Captain's  dress-coat ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  the  good-natured  gentle- 
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man,  when  he  was  iiv  cash,  generally  brought  home  an  apple,  or  a 
piece  of  gingerbread,  for  these  children.  "  Whereby  the  widdy  never 
pressed  me  for  rint  wlien  not  convanient,"  Jis  he  remarked  afterwards 
to  Pen,  winking  knowingly,  and  laying  a  finger  on  his  nose. 

As  Pen  followe<l  his  companion  up  the  creaking  old  stair,  his 
knees  tremble<i  under  him.  He  could  hanily  see  when  he  entered, 
following  the  Captain,  and  stood  in  the  room — in  her  room.  He 
saw  sometliing  black  before  him,  and  waving  as  if  making  a  curtsey, 
and  heard,  but  quite  indistinctly,  C(wtigan  making  a  speech  over 
him,  in  which  the  Captain,  with  his  usual  mjignihxiuence,  exi)re8sed 
to  "  me  child "  his  wish  to  make  her  known  to  "  his  dear  and 
admirable  young  friend,  Mr.  Awther  Pindinnis,  a  young  gentleman 
of  pro|)erty  in  the  neigh bourhoinl,  a  i)ers(m  of  refoineil  moind  and 
emiable  manners,  a  sinsiire  lover  of  poethry,  and  a  man  possest  of  a 
feeling  and  atfectionatc  lieart." 

"  It  is  very  fine  weather,"  Miss  Fotheringay  said,  in  an  Irish 
accent,  and  with  a  deep  rich  melancholy  voice. 

"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Pendennis.  In  this  romantic  way  their  con- 
versation began  ;  and  he  found  himself  sciite^l  on  a  chair,  and  having 
leisure  to  look  at  the  voung  ladv. 

She  looketl  still  han^lsomer  otf  the  stage  than  before  the  lamps. 
All  her  attitudes  were  naturally  grand  and  majestical.  If  she  went 
and  stoo<l  up  agidnst  the  mantelpiece,  her  roW  {\ni\)ei\  itself  classic- 
ally round  her,  her  chin  supjK)rted  itself  on  her  hand,  the  other  lines 
of  her  form  arrange<l  themselves  in  full  hannonious  imdulations — 
she  looked  like  a  nuise  in  contemplation.  If  she  sate  do>^Ti  on  a 
cane-botUmied  chair,  her  arm  rounded  itself  over  the  back  of  the 
seat,  her  hand  seemetl  as  if  it  (Might  to  have  a  sceptre  put  into  it, 
the  folds  of  her  dress  fell  naturally  round  her  in  onler :  all  her 
movements  were  graceful  and  imf^erial.  In  the  morning  you  could 
see  her  hair  was  blue-black,  her  complexiim  of  dazzling  fairness,  with 
the  faintest  iK>S8ible  blush  flickering,  jis  it  were,  in  her  cheek.  Her 
eyes  were  grey,  with  prodigious  long  lashes  ;  and  as  for  her  mouth, 
Mr.  Pendennis  has  given  me  suliswjuently  to  underst^md,  that  it  was 
of  a  staring  re<l  colour,  with  which  the  most  brilliant  geranium, 
sealing-wax,  or  Guanlsman^s  coat,  could  not  vie. 

"  And  very  warm,"  (H^itinued  this  empress  and  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Mr.  Pen  again  assent^!,  and  the  conversation  rolled  on  in  this 
manner.  She  asked  Costigsin  whether  he  had  had  a  pleasant  evening 
at  the  George,  and  he  recounted  the  sui)|)er  and  the  tumblers  of  punch. 
Then  the  father  asked  her  how  she  had  l)een  employing  the  morning. 

"  Bows  came,"  said  she,  "  at  ten,  and  we  studied  Ophalia. 
It*8  for  the  twenty-fourth,  when  I  hojie,  sir,  we  shall  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  ye." 
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"  Indeed,  indeed,  you  will,"  Mr.  Pendennis  cried  ;  wondering  that 
she  could  say  "  Ophalia,"  and  speak  with  an  Irish  inflection  of  voice 
naturally,  who  had  not  the  least  Hibernian  ao<^ent  on  the  stage. 

"IVe  secured  Hun  for  your  benefit,  dear,"  said  the  Captain, 
tapping  his  waistcoat  pocket,  wherein  lay  Pen's  sovereigns,  and 
winking  at  Pen  with  one  eye,  at  which  the  boy  blushed. 

"  Mr. the  gentleman's  very  obleeging,"  said  Mrs.  Haller. 

"My  name  is  Pendennis,"  said  Pen,  blushing.  "I — I — liope 
you'll — you'll  remember  it."  His  heart  thumped  so  as  he  made  this 
audacious  declaration,  that  he  almost  choked  in  uttering  it. 

"  Pendennis  "—  she  answered  slowly,  and  looking  him  full  in  the 
eyes,  with  a  glance  so  straight,  so  clear,  so  bright,  so  killing,  with 
a  voice  so  sweet,  so  round,  so  low,  that  the  word  and  the  glance  shot 
Pen  through  and  through,  and  perfectly  transfixed  him  with  pleasure. 

"  I  never  knew  the  name  was  so  pretty  before,"  Pen  said. 

"  'Tis  a  very  pretty  name,"  Ophelia  said.  "  Pentwcazle's  not 
a  pretty  name.  Remember,  papa,  when  we  were  on  the  Norwich 
Circuit,  young  Pentweazle,  who  use<l  to  i>lay  second  old  men,  and 
married  Miss  Rancy,  the  Columbine ;  they're  both  engjiged  in  London 
now,  at  the  Queen's,  and  get  five  pounds  a  week.  Pentweazle  wasn't 
his  real  name.  'Twas  Judkin  gave  it  him,  I  don't  know  why.  His 
name  was  Harrington  ;  that  is,  his  real  name  was  Potts  ;  fawther  a 
clergyman,  very  resi)ectable.  Harrington  was  in  London,  and  got 
in  debt.  Ye  remember,  he  came  out  in  Falkland,  to  Mrs.  Bunce's 
Julia." 

"And  a  pretty  Julia  she  was,"  the  Captain  interposed;  "a 
woman  of  fifty,  and  a  mother  of  ten  children.  'Tis  you  who  ought 
to  have  been  Julia,  or  my  name's  not  Jack  Costigan." 

"  I  didn't  take  the  leading  business  then,"  Miss  Fotheringay  said 
modestly ;  "  I  wasn't  fit  for't  till  Bows  taught  me." 

"  True  for  you,  me  dear,"  said  the  Captain :  and  bending  to 
Pendennis,  he  adde<l,  "  Rejuiced  in  circumstances,  sir,  I  was  for  some 
time  a  fencing-master  in  Dublin  (there's  only  three  men  in  the 
empire  could  touch  me  with  the  foil  once,  but  Jack  Costigan 's  getting 
old  and  stiff  now,  sir) ;  and  me  daughter'  had  an  engagement  at 
the  thayater  there  ;  and  'twas  there  that  me  friend,  Mr.  Bows,  gave 
her  lessons,  and  made  her  what  ye  see.  What  have  ye  done  since 
Bows  went,  Emily  1 " 

"Sure,  I've  made  a  pie,"  Emily  said,  with  perfect  simplicity. 
She  pronoimced  it  "  Poy." 

"  If  ye'U  try  it  at  fouf  o'clock,  sir,  say  the  word,"  said  Costigan 
gallantly.  "That  girl,  sir,  makes  the  best  veal-and-ham  pie  in 
England,  and  I  think  I  can  promise  ye  a  glass  of  punch  of  the  right 
fLayour." 
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Pen  had  promiseii  to  be  home  to  dinner  at  six  o\;l<K*k,  but  the 
rascal  tliou^rht  he  could  atu'oinnKKlat^  pleasure  and  duty  in  this  point, 
and  was  only  too  eager  to  accept  this  invitsition.  He  kx»ked  on  with 
delight  and  wonder  whilst  Oph(»lia  busied  herself  alx^ut  the  room, 
and  prepared  for  the  dinner.  She  arranged  the  glasses,  and  laid 
and  smoothed  the  little  cloth,  all  which  duties  she  jierfonued  with 
a  quiet  grace  and  gtxxl-humour,  which  enchanto<l  her  guest  more  and 
more.  The  "  poy  '*  arrived  from  the  Ixiker  s  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  little  choir-boy's  brothers  at  the  projier  hour :  and  at  four  o'clock, 
Pen  found  liimself  at  dinner — actually  at  dinner  with  the  handsomest 
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woman  in  all  creation — with  his  first  an<l  only  love,  whom  he  had 
ailored  ever  since  when  ? — ever  since  vesterdav,  ever  since  for  ever. 
He  ate  a  cntst  of  her  making,  he  poure<l  her  out  a  ghiss  of  beer,  he 
saw  her  drink  a  glaas  of  punch  —just  one  wineglass  fidl — out  of  the 
tumbler  which  she  mixed  for  her  paiia.  Slie  was  j)erfei*tly  good- 
natured,  and  offered  to  mix  one  for  Pen<lennis  too.  It  wjus  prodi- 
giously strong ;  Pen  had  never  in  his  life  dnmk  so  much  spirits-and- 
water.    Was  it  the  punch,  or  the  punch-maker,  who  intoxicated  him  I 

Pen  trie<l  to  eninige  her  in  conversation  aUnit  poetry  and  about 
her  profession.  He  asketl  her  what  she  thought  of  Ophelia  s  mad- 
ness, and  whether  she  was  in  love  with  Hamlet  or  not  ?  **  In  love 
with  such  a  little  ojus  wretch  as  that  stunteti  manager  t>f  a  Bingley?" 
She  bristles!  with  indignation  at  the  thought.  Pen  explained  it  was 
not  of  her  he  spoke,  but  of  Ophelia  of  the  i)lay.  *'  Oh,  indeeil ;  if 
no  offence  was  meant,  none  wiis  taken :  but  as  for  Bingley,  indee«l, 
she  did  not  value  him — not  that  glass  of  [mnch."  Pen  next  tried 
her  on  Kotzebue.  **  Kotzebue  ?  who  was  he  ?  " — ^"  The  author  of 
the  play  in  which  she  had  lx»en  performing  S4>  a«lmirably."  "  She 
did  not  know  that — the  man's  name  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  l)ook 
was  Thompson,'*  she  said.  Pen  laughetl  at  her  adorable  simplicity. 
He  told  her  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  author  of  the  play,  and 
how  Sand  IkmI  killetl  him.  It  wjis  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
Miss  C(«tis^n  had  ever  heanl  of  Mr.  Kotzt»bue*s  existence,  but  she 
lookwl  as  if  she  was  very  much  inten^ted,  and  her  symjKithy  sutiiceii 
tor  honest  Pen. 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  simple  wnversation,  the  hour  an<l  a 
quarter  which  poor  Pen  coulil  affonl  to  allow  himself  passed  away 
only  too  quickly  ;  and  he  had  taken  leave,  he  w;v8  g«me,  and  away 
on  his  rapid  road  homewanis  cm  the  Ivack  of  RelnH-ca.  She  was 
called  u|K>n  to  show  her  mettle  in  the  three  journeys  which  she 
made  that  dav. 

"  What  was  that  he  was  talking  alxnit,  the  madness  of  Hamlet, 
and  the  theory  of  the  great  German  critic  on  the  subject  { '^  Emily 
aaked  of  her  &ther. 
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"  'Deed,  then,  I  don't  know,  Milly  dear,"  answered  the  Captain. 
"  We'll  ask  Bows  when  he  comes." 

"  Anyhow,  he's  a  nice,  fair-spoken,  pretty  young  man,"  the  lady 
said  :  "  how  many  tickets  did  he  take  of  you  ? " 

"  'Faith,  then,  he  took  six,  and  gev  me  two  guineas,  Milly," 
the  Captain  said.  "  I  suppose  them  young  chaps  is  not  too  flush 
of  coin." 

"  He's  full  of  book-learning,"  Miss  Fotheringay  continued. 
"  Kotzebue  !  He,  he,  what  a  droll  name,  indeed,  now ;  and  the  poor 
fellow  killed  by  sand,  too !  Did  ye  ever  hear  such  a  thing  ?  I'll  ask 
Bows  about  it,  papa  dear." 

"A  queer  death,  sure  enough,"  ejaculated  the  Captain,  and 
changed  the  painful  theme.  "  'Tis  an  elegant  mare  the  young 
gentleman  rides,"  Costigan  went  on  to  say  ;  "and  a  grand  breakfast, 
intirely,  that  young  Mister  Foker  gave  us." 

"  He's  good  for  two  private  boxes,  and  at  leest  twenty  tickets,  I 
should  say,"  cried  the  daughter,  a  prudent  lass,  who  always  kept  her 
fine  eyes  on  the  main  chance. 

"  I'll  go  bail  of  that,"  answered  the  papa ;  and  so  their  conver- 
sation continued  awhile,  until  the  tumbler  of  punch  was  finished ; 
and  their  hour  of  departing  soon  came,  too;  for  at  half-past  six 
Miss  Fotheringay  was  to  appear  at  tlie  theatre  again,  whither  her 
fiither  always  accompanied  her ;  and  stood,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
side-scene  watching  her,  and  drank  spirits-and-water  in  the  green- 
room with  the  company  there. 

"  How  beautiful  she  is ! "  thought  Pen,  cantering  homewards. 
"  How  simple  and  how  tender  !  How  charming  it  is  to  see  a  woman 
of  her  genius  busying  herself  with  the  humble  offices  of  domestic  life, 
cooking  dishes  to  make  her  old  father  comfortable,  and  brewing  him 
drink  !  How  rude  it  was  of  me  to  begin  to  talk  about  professional 
matters,  and  how  well  she  tiuned  the  conversation !  By  the  way, 
she  talked  about  professional  matters  herself;  but  then  with  what 
fim  and  humour  she  told  the  story  of  her  comrade,  Pentweazle,  as 
he  was  called  !  There  is  no  hiunour  like  Irish  humour.  Her  father 
is  rather  tedious,  but  thoroughly  amiable ;  and  how  fine  of  him, 
giving  lessons  in  fencing  after  he  quitted  the  army,  where  he  was 
the  pet  of  the  Duke  of  Kent !  Fencing  !  I  should  like  to  continue 
my  fencing,  or  I  shall  forget  what  Angelo  taught  me.  Uncle  Arthur 
always  liked  nie  to  fence — he  says  it  is  the  exercise  of  a  gentleman. 
Hang  it !  I'll  take  some  lessons  of  Captain  Costigan.  Go  along, 
Rebecca — up  the  hill,  old  lady.  Pendennis,  Pendennis — how  she 
spoke  the  word !  Emily,  Emily !  how  good,  how  noble,  how  beautiful, 
how  perfect,  she  is  ! " 

Now  the  reader,  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  overhearing  the 
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entire  converwition  which  Pen  had  with  Miss  F(>therin;2fay,  can  judge 
for  hiumelf  about  the  powers  of  her  mind,  and  may  iK»rliai:>8  be  dis- 
posed to  tiiink  that  slie  hiis  not  ^aid  anything  a-stonishingly  humorous 
or  intellectual  in  the  coursi*  of  the  alnive  inteniew. 

But  what  did  our  Pen  care  ?  He  siiw  a  i)air  of  bright  eyes,  and 
he  believeil  in  them  -  a  U'autiful  inuige,  and  he  fell  down  and 
worshipiH^d  it.  He  supplied  tlu?  meaning  whicli  her  wi^nls  wanted  ; 
and  create<l  the  divinity  which  he  love<l.  Was  Titania  the  first  who 
fell  in  love  with  an  iiss,  or  Py;;malion  the  only  artist  who  has  gcme 
crazy  about  a  st^me?  He  had  found  her;  he  had  found  what  his 
soul  thirsted  after.  He  flung  himself  into  the  stream  and  drank 
with  all  his  might.  Let  those  who  have  been  thirsty  o^n  how 
delicious  that  tirst  dniught  is.  As  he  nxle  down  the  avenue  towards 
home — Pen  shriektvl  with  laughter  as  he  saw  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Smirke  oiicenujre  coming  deuuirely  away  from  Fain^aks  (m  his  jxmy. 
Smirke  had  dawdlnl  and  stave*!  at  the  cottages  on  the  way,  and  then 
dawdled  with  Laura  over  her  lessons-  and  then  l(K>kiMl  at  Mrs. 
PemhMmis's  gjirdens  and  imi>rovements  until  he  had  i)erfectly  l.K)nMl 
out  that  ladv  :  and  he  had  taken  his  leave  at  the  verv  last  minute 
without  that  invitation  ti)  dinner  which  he  fondly  ex|H»cti.Hl. 

Pen  wius  full  of  kindness  and  triumjih.  **  What,  picket!  up  and 
sound  I "  he  <'ne<l  out,  laughing.  **  Come  along  Imck,  old  fellow, 
and  eat  mv  dinner  I  have  had  mine  :  but  we  will  have  a  bottle  of 
the  olil  wine  and  drink  her  health,  Smirke." 

Poor  Smirke  turned  the  pony's  head  round,  and  joggt^l  along 
with  Arthur.  His  mother  was  charmetl  to  se<'  him  in  such  high 
spirits,  and  welcomeil  Mr.  Smirke  for  his  siike,  when  Arthur  sjiid 
he  had  forced  the  cunite  ba<k  to  <line.  He  gsive  a  most  ludicrous 
account  of  the  play  of  the  night  Wfore,  and  of  the  acting  of  Bingley 
the  Manag(T  in  his  rickety  Hessians,  and  the  enonnous  Mrs.  Bingley 
iis  the  Countess,  in  nunpled  green  sjitin  and  a  Polish  cap  :  he 
mimicked  them,  and  delighted  his  mother  and  little  Laura,  who 
(rlapped  her  hands  with  jile^isure. 

"And  Mrs.  Haller?"  stiid  Mrs.  Pendennis. 

"  She's  a  stunner,  ma'am,''  Pen  siiid,  laughing,  and  using  the 
words  of  his  reveretl  friend,  Mr.  Foker. 

"  A  w/idf,  Artlnu-  ? "  aske<l  the  lady. 

"  What  is  a  stunner,  Arthur  ? ''  crie<l  Ljiuni,  in  the  same  voice. 

So  he  gave  them  a  tiueer  account  of  Mr.  Foker,  and  how  he  used 
to  }ye  callwl  Vats  and  Grains,  and  by  other  contumelious  names  at 
school :  and  how  he  was  now  exceiMlingly  rich,  and  a  Fellow 
Commoner  at  St.  Boniface.  But  gay  and  comnumicative  as  he  was, 
Mr.  Pen  did  not  say  one  syllable  alK)ut  his  ride  to  Chatteris  that 
day,  or  about  the  new  Mends  whom  he  had  made  there. 
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When  the  two  ladies  retired,  Pen,  with  flashing  eyes,  filled  uj) 
two  great  bumpers  of  madeira,  and  looking  Smirke  fidl  in  the  fBLce 
said,  "  Here's  to  her  ! " 

"  Here's  to  her ! "  said  the  curate  with  a  sigh,  lifting  the  glass  : 
and  emptying  it,  so  that  his  face  was  a  little  pink  when  he  put 
it  down. 

^Pen  had  even  less  sleep  tliat  night  than  on  the  night  before. 
In  the  morning,  and  almost  before  dawn,  he  went  out  and  saddled 
that  imfortunate  Rebcgcca  himself,  and  nxle  her  on  the  Downs  like 
mad.  Again  Love  had  roused  him — and  said,  "  Awake,  Pendennis, 
I  am  here."  That  charming  fever — tlmt  delicious  longing — and  fire, 
and  uncertainty ;  he  hugged  them  to  him — he  would  not  have  lost 
them  for  all  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CONTAINS  BOTH  LOVE  AND-  IVAR 

CICERO  and  Euripidf^R  did  not  cx^^^iipy  Mr.  Pen  much  for  some 
time  after  this,  and  honest  Mr.  Smirke  ha^l  a  very  easy  time 
with  his  pupil.  Rel^ecca  wiv)  the  animal  who  suffered  most 
in  the  present  stiite  of  Pen's  mind,  for,  Ixjsides  those  days  when  he 
could  publicly  announce  his  intention  of  going  to  Chatteris  to  take  a 
fencing-lesson,  and  went  thither  with  the  knowledge  of  his  mother, 
whenever  he  saw  three  hours  (4ear  l)efore  him,  the  young  rascal  made 
a  rush  for  the  city,  and  found  his  way  to  Prior's  Lane.  He  was  as 
frantic  with  vexation  when  l{el>eccA  went  lame,  iw  Richanl  at 
Bosworth,  when  his  horse  was  kille<l  under  him  :  and  got  det^ply  into 
the  books  of  the  man  wlio  kept  the  liunting  stiiblcs  at  Chatteris  for 
the  doctoring  of  liis  own,  and  the  hirt>  of  another  animal. 

Then,  and  perhai>8  once  in  a  week,  under  pretence  of  going  to 
read  a  Greek  play  with  Smirke,  tliis  young  reprobate  set  otf  so  as 
to  be  in  time  fi»r  the  Comi>etitor  (h)wn  coach,  stiiyed  a  couple  of 
hours  in  Chatteris,  and  retume<l  on  the  Rival,  whicli  left  for  London 
at  ten  at  night.  Once  his  secret  wjis  nearly  lost  by  Smirke's  sim- 
plicity, of  whom  Mrs.  Pendennis  asked  whether  th(\v  hatl  read  a  great 
deal  the  night  before,  or  a  question  to  that  effwt.  Smirke  was  about 
to  tell  the  truth,  that  he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Pen  at  all,  when  the 
tatter's  boot-heel  came  grinding  down  on  Mr.  Smirke's  toe  under  the 
table,  and  warned  the  cuniU'  not  to  lietray  him. 

They  had  had  conversatii>ns  on  the  tender  subject,  of  course. 
There  must  be  a  confidant  and  deinwitary  somewhere.  When  in- 
formed, under  the  most  solenni  vows  (^f  s(H*nM;y,  of  Pen's  condition 
of  mind,  the  curate  said,  with  no  sniall  tremor,  **  that  he  ho|)ed  it 
was  no  unworthy  object — no  unlawful  attachment,  which  Pen  had 
formed  "—-for  if  so,  the  poor  fellow  felt  it  would  l)e  his  duty  to  break 
his  vow  and  inform  Pen's  mother,  and  then  there  would  be  a  quarrel, 
he  felt,  with  sickening  apprehension,  and  he  would  never  again  have 
a  chance  of  seeing  what  he  most  liked  in  the  world. 

"  Unlawful,  unworthy ! "  Pen  bounctnl  out  at  the  curate's  question. 
"  She  is  as  pure  as  she  is  beautiful ;  I  w(»iUd  give  my  heart  to  no 
other  woman.     I  keep  tlic  matter  a  secret  in  my  family,  because — 
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because — there  are  reasons  of  a  weighty  nature  which  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  disclose.  But  any  man  who  breathes  a  word  against  her 
purity  insults  both  her  honour  and  mine,  and — and,  dammy,  I  won't 
stand  it." 

Smirke,  with  a  feint  laugh,  only  said,  "  Well,  well,  don't  call  me 
out,  Arthur,  for  you  know  I  can't  fight " :  but  by  this  compromise 
the  wretched  curate  was  put  more  than  ever  into  the  power  of  his 
pupil,  and  the  Greek  and  mathematics  sufiered  correspondingly. 

If  the  reverend  gentleman  had  had  much  discernment,  and  looked 
into  the  Poets'  Comer  of  the  County  Chronicle,  as  it  arrived  in  the 
Wednesday's  bag,  he  might  have  seen,  "  Mrs.  Haller,"  "  Passion  and 
Genius,"  "Lines  to  Miss  Fotheringay,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,"  ap- 
pearing every  week ;  and  other  verses  of  the  most  gloomy,  thrilling, 
and  passionate  cast.  But  as  these  poems  were  no  longer  signed  NEP 
by  their  artful  com^Kwer,  but  subscribed  EROS ;  neitl^  the  tutor 
nor  Helen,  the  goo<i  soul,  who  cut  all  her  son's  verses  out  of  the  paper, 
knew  that  Nep  was  no  other  than  that  flaming  Eros,  who  sang  so 
vehemently  the  charms  of  the  new  actress. 

"  Who  is  the  lady,"  at  last  a^ked  Mrs.  Pendennis,  "  whom  your 
rival  is  always  singing  in  the  County  Chronicle  1  He  writes  some- 
thing like  you,  dear  Pen,  but  yours  is  much  the  best.  Have  you 
seen  Miss  Fotheringay  ? " 

Pen  said  yes,  he  had  ;  that  night  he  went  to  see  the  "  Stranger," 
she  acted  Mrs.  Haller.  By  the  way,  she  was  going  to  have  a  benefit, 
and  was  to  appear  in  Ophelia—  suppose  we  were  to  go — Shakspeare, 
you  know,  mother — we  can  get  horses  from  the  Clavering  Arms. 
Little  Laura  sprang  up  with  delight ;  she  longed  for  a  play. 

Pen  introduced  "  Shakspeare,  you  know,"  because  the  deceased 
Pendennis,  as  became  a  man  of  his  character,  professed  an  uncommon 
respect  for  the  bard  of  Avon,  in  whose  works  he  safely  said  there 
was  more  |)oetry  than  in  all  "  Johnson's  Poets  "  put  together.  And 
though  Mr.  Pendennis  did  not  much  read  the  works  in  question,  yet 
he  eivjoined  Pen  to  j)eruse  them,  and  often  said  what  pleasure  he 
should  have,  when  the  boy  was  of  a  proper  age,  in  taking  him  and 
mother  to  see  some  good  plays  of  the  immortal  poet. 

The  ready  tears  welled  up  in  the  kind  mother's  eyes  as  she 
remembered  these  speeches  of  the  man  who  was  gone.  She  kissed 
her  son  fondly,  and  said  she  would  go.  Laura  jumped  for  joy. 
Was  Pen  happy  ? — was  he  ashamed  ?  As  he  held  his  mother  to  him, 
he  longed  to  tell  her  all,  but  he  kept  his  counsel.  He  would  see  how 
his  mother  liked  her ;  the  play  should  be  the  thing,  and  he  would 
try  his  mother  like  Hamlet's. 

Helen,  in  her  good-humour,  asked  Mr.  Smirke  to  be  of  the  party. 
That  ecclesiastic  had  been  bred  up  by  a  fond  parent  at  Olapham, 
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who  had  an  objection  to  dramatic  entertainments,  and  he  had  never 
yet  seen  a  play.  But,  Shakspeare  I — but  to  go  with  Mrs.  Pendennis 
in  her  carriaige,  and  sit  a  whole  night  by  her  side  I — he  could  not  re- 
sist the  idea  of  so  much  pleasure,  and  made  a  feeble  si)eech,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  temptation  and  gratitude,  and  finally  accepted  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis's  most  kind  otfer.  As  he  si)oke  he  gave  her  a  look,  which 
made  her  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  She  hail  seen  that  look  more 
than  once,  of  late,  pursuing  her.  He  be<'4ime  more  positively  odious 
every  day  in  the  widow  s  eyes. 

We  are  not  going  to  say  a  great  deal  about  Pen's  courtship  of 
Miss  Fotheriugay,  for  the  reader  has  alreiuly  had  a  si)ecimen  of  her 
conversation,  much  of  which  need  surely  not  he  rcportetl.  Pen  sate 
with  her  hour  after  hoiu",  and  jwHireil  forth  all  hi.s  houe^tt  boyish  soul 
to  her.  Evi^rything  he  knew,  or  hoiKid,  or  felt,  or  had  read,  or 
fancied,  he  told  to  her.  He  n(?ver  tired  of  tidking  and  longing.  One 
after  another,  as  his  thoughts  rose  in  his  hot  eager  bniin,  he  clothed 
them  in  words,  and  told  them  to  her.  Her  i>art  of  the  tete-a-t^U  was 
not  to  talk,  but  to  ai)pear  as  if  she  understtHMl  what  Pen  talke<l,  and 
to  lo<jk  exceedingly  han<l8oinc  and  sympatliising.  The  fact  is,  whilst 
he  was  making  one  of  his  tinules,  tlie  lov(^ly  Emily,  who  could  not 
comprelicnd  a  tenth  juirt  of  his  talk,  had  leisim*  to  tiiink  alx)ut  her 
own  attairs,  and  wouhl  arninge  in  her  own  mind  how  they  should 
dress  the  cold  mutton,  or  liow  she  would  turn  the  bhurk  satin,  or 
make  herself  out  of  her  scarf  a  bonnet  like  Miss  Thackthwaite's  new 
one,  and  so  forth.  Pen  spouted  Byron  and  Moore ;  i)a8sion  and 
j)oetry  :  her  business  wa.s  to  throw  up  her  eves,  or  fixing  them  for  a 
moment  on  his  face,  to  cry,  "  Uh,  'tis  Ix^autiful  I  Ah,  how  exqiusite  ! 
Repeat  those  lines  agjun."  And  off  tlic  Ik\v  went,  an<l  she  returned 
to  her  own  simple  thoughts  al)out  the  turned  gown,  or  the  hashed 
mutton. 

In  fact  Pen's  passion  wiis  not  long  a  wvret  from  the  lovely  Emily 
or  her  fatluT.  Upon  his  second  visit,  his  admir.ition  was  (^uite 
evident  U\  both  of  them,  and  on  his  dejuirture  the  old  gentleman  Siud 
to  his  daugliter,  as  he  winked  at  her  over  his  glass  of  grog,  "  Faith, 
Milly  darling,  I  think  ye've  h(K>ked  that  chap." 

"  Pooh,  'tis  onlv  a  bov,  papa  dear,"  Millv  remarked.  "  Sure  he's 
but  a  child." 

"Ye've  hooked  'um  any  how,"  said  the  Cai)tain,  "and  let  me 
tell  ye  he's  not  a  bad  fish.  I  aske<l  Tom  at  the  (Jeorge,  and  Flint, 
the  grocer,  where  his  mother  dales  —fine  fortune — driven  in  her 
chariot — splendid  i)ark  and  grounds — Fairoaks  Park -only  son — 
proi)erty  all  his  own  at  twenty-one  —ye  might  go  fiu-ther  and  not 
fare  so  well,  Miss  Fotlierinirjiv." 
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"  Tliein  boys  are  mostly  talk,"  said  Milly  seriously.  "  Ye  know 
at  Dublin  how  ye  went  on  about  young  Poldooily,  and  IVe  a  whole 
desk  full  of  verses  he  wrote  me  when  he  was  in  Trinity  College ;  but 
he  went  abroad,  and  his  mother  married  him  to  an  Englishwoman." 

**  Lord  Poldoody  was  a  young  nobleman ;  and  in  them  it's 
natiu^ :  and  ye  weren't  in  the  position  in  which  ye  are  now,  Milly 
dear.  But  ye  mustn't  encourage  this  young  chap  too  much,  for, 
bedad,  Jack  Costigan  won't  have  any  thrifling  with  his  daughter." 

"  No  more  will  his  daughter,  papa,  you  may  be  sure  of  <Aa<," 
Milly  said.  "  A  little  sip  more  of  the  pimch, — sure,  'tis  beautiful. 
Ye  needn't  be  afraid  about  the  young  chap — I  think  I'm  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  myself,  Captain  Costigan." 

So  Pen  used  to  come  day  after  day,  rushing  in  and  galloping 
away,  and  growing  more  wild  about  the  girl  with  every  visit.  Some- 
times the  Captain  was  present  at  their  meetings ;  but  having  a 
perfect  confidence  in  his  daughter,  he  was  more  often  inclined  to 
leave  the  young  couple  to  themselves,  and  cocked  his  hat  over  his 
eye,  and  strutted  off  on  some  errand  when  Pen  entered.  How 
delightful  those  interviews  were  !  The  Captain's  drawing-room  was 
a  low  waiuscoteil  room,  with  a  large  window  looking  into  the  Dean's 
garden.  There  Pen  sate  and  talked — and  talked  to  Emily,  looking 
beautiful  as  she  sate  at  her  work,  looking  beautiful  and  calm,  and 
the  sunshine  came  streaming  in  at  the  great  windows,  and  lighted  up 
her  superb  face  and  form.  In  the  midst  of  the  conversation,  the 
great  bell  would  begin  to  boom,  and  he  would  pause  smiling,  and  be 
silent  until  the  sound  of  the  vast  music  (lie<l  away — or  the  rooks  in 
the  cathedral  elms  would  make  a  great  noise  towards  sunset — or  the 
sound  of  the  organ  and  the  choristers  woidd  come  over  the  quiet  air, 
and  gently  hush  Pen's  talking. 

By  the  way,  it  must  be  said  that  Miss  Fotheringay,  in  a  plain 
shawl  and  a  close  bonnet  and  veil,  went  to  church  every  Sunday  of 
her  life,  accomj)ani<Hl  by  her  indefatigable  father,  who  gave  the 
responses  in  a  very  rich  and  fine  brogue,  joined  in  the  psalms  and 
chanting,  and  behaved  in  the  most  exemplar^'  manner. 

Little  Bows,  the  house-friend  of  the  family,  was  exceedingly 
wroth  at  the  notion  of  Miss  Fotheringay's  marriage  with  a  stripling 
seven  or  eight  years  her  jimior.  Bows,  who  was  a  cripple,  and 
owned  that  he  was  a  little  more  deformed  even  than  Bingley  the 
manager,  so  that  he  could  not  appe^ir  on  the  stage,  was  a  singular 
wild  man  of  no  small  talents  and  humour.  Attracted  first  by  Miss 
Fotheringay's  beauty,  he  began  to  tea(;h  her  how  to  act.  He  shrieked 
out  in  his  cracked  voice  the  j)art8,  and  his  pupil  learned  them  from 
his  lips  by  rote,  and  repeated  them  in  her  full  rich  tones.  He  indi- 
cated the  attitudes,  and  set  and  moved  those  beautiful  arms  of  hers. 
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Thmfle  who  rememher  this  zrand  actress  on  the  naize  can  recall  how 
ah*^  -o^ai  alwavif  prHT.'S«*Iv  thf^  s;ime  L'wtiirps^  iM'^ks.  an^l  ton^s :  how 
she  s^>J•i  •  -n  the  *ain*i  plank  of  the  ^tiij:e  in  the  same  poi»ition,  rolled 
her  ejTirs  at  the  .sime  instant  an*!  t«»  the  same  decree.  an«l  wept  with 
pre«^welv  the  T*ame  heart ivnilin^r  frtth»*  and  Mver  the  s&me  pathetic 
ayllable.  An^i  aftr-r  --he  ha*i  «"i)nie  uut  trembling  with  emt»tion  befi>re 
the  aii"Iir-n<"e.  and  I'^'kins  «*»  exhaa^teil  and  tearful  that  vi«u  tan^'ied 
.«he  wi>rild  £iint  with  .'*r-n.-ihility.  ^he  wi>ul»l  -gather  up  her  hair  the 
in>it;int  '"he  wj.*  V^rhind  the  i-urtiiin.  and  i»"i  h-ime  to  a  mutttm  chop 
and  A  irla^  *>f  hp^wTi  *to!it :  and  the  Fiarp»\rinj  kiN'urs  i»t'  the  dav 
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over.  *he  went  ^*  r^i  and  snoreil  as  res*jlutelv  and  as  reioilariv  as  a 
jujrtfT. 

R>w.s  then  w;i!»  indignant  at  the  n«^ti«»n  that  hi*  pupU  sh«.Hild 
thrr*w  her  •:han«>rj»  away  in  life  by  bestowin:::  her  han»l  iip-m  a  little 
cwintry  si|uin=-.  X*  si>>n  sl3>  a  L«»nd«  in  manager  saw  her  he  prophesied 
that  •'he  wijiiM  .'et  a  L»ind"n  ♦^riji:zement,  and  a  areat  success.  The 
midf 'rtJine  w;i>  th.tt  the  L«ind«'n  manajer?  h:i»l  seen  her.  She  haal 
playeil  in  L«m'l»n  three  yr-an*  Viefire.  ami  hail  faile»l  fh^ni  utter 
9tupi«lity.  Sin'>'  tht-n  it  w;^^  that  B'lws  liail  taken  her  in  iiand  and 
tau:rht  h**r  fjeirt  am-r  fnirt.  H«»w  he  Wi»rke»l  an«l  si.-re-anieiL  and 
twisttni,  and  refl^^ltr1l  linr?*  itver  an" I  ••vt-r  airain,  an^l  with  what 
ind'imit-ibir  fRiti»-n«>'  and  ilMlne^s  she  f»II'»we»l  him  !  She  knew  that 
he  ma«le  her:  and  l»t  h»r^if  r^^  niiide.  She  was  n^t  ixateftiL  or 
unrjniteful,  or  unkind,  <»r  ill-huiii'»ur»tl.  She  was  unly  stupid:  and 
Pen  wiiA  rn;tiily  in  l'»vv  with  hirr. 

The  pv-t-horsi-s  from  the  *  'laverini:  Arms  arriveil  in  due  time, 
anrl  ^-arrieil  the  fiurty  to  thr  thr-atr»*  at  L'h;itt«'ris,  where  Pen  waa 
OTitiliHl  in  fierr>?ivin:r  that  a  tolerably  larire  aiiiliemv  was  ;issembled. 
The  youn;.'  :jrr-ntlemen  fhim  Baymouth  hail  a  N^x,  in  the  front  of 
which  j«ate  Mr.  Ft>ker  and  his  friend  Mr.  Spavin  splendi»lly  attired 
in  th**  m*r*t  fiill-bl«iwn  eveninir  »»istume.  They  s;ilutt»ii  Pen  in  a 
ctirdial  manner,  and  examineil  his  jATty,  of  whi<h  they  appn>ved,  for 
little  Laura  wns  a  pretty  little  reiiH?heeke«l  larl  with  a  qiuintity  of 
.shinin.'  br»wTi  rin::lets,  and  Mrs.  Pemlt-nnis,  tln^sst^l  in  black  velvet 
with  the  iiiarnMnd  rnrrw  whii  h  she  sfn>rt»:^l  i^n  ijjeat  txi.^asions,  kx^ked 
nm-ommonly  handsi»m»'  and  majestic.  B^^hiuil  these  sate  Mr.  Arthur, 
and  the  jrentle  Smirke  witli  the  ciu"!  n^pt'sini:  on  his  fair  forehead, 
and  his  white  tie  in  jierte«t  onler.  He  blashe<l  l*^  find  himself  in 
guch  a  phice — but  h^jw  happy  was  he  to  U^  then*!  He  and  Mrs. 
Penilennis  bniuirht  books  n(  "  Haml«*t  **  with  them  to  follow  the 
tra:^ly,  ba  is  the  cu.stfim  of  hi>nest  «^)untr> -folks  who  in>  to  a  play 
in  fltate.  Samuel,  crtachman,  im."»m,  anil  iranlener  to  Mrs.  Pendennis, 
took  his  place  in  the  pit,  where  Mr.  Foker's  man  w:is  also  visible. 
It  waa  dotteri  with  ni>n-i.i>mmissi«med  officers  of  the  dragoons,  whose 
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band,  by  kind  permission  of  Colonel  Swallowtail,  were,  as  usual,  in 
the  orchestra ;  and  that  corpulent  and  distinguished  warrior  himself, 
with  his  Waterloo  medal  and  a  number  of  his  young  men,  made  a 
handsome  show  in  the  boxes. 

"  Who  is  that  odd-looking  person  bowing  to  you,  Arthur  ? "  Mrs. 
Pendennis  asked  of  her  son. 

Pen  blushed  a  great  deal.  "His  name  is  Captain  Costigan, 
ma'am,"  he  said — "  a  Peninsular  oflBcer."  In  fact  it  was  the  Captain 
in  a  new  shoot  of  clothes,  as  he  called  them,  and  with  a  large  pair 
of  white  kid  gloves,  one  of  which  he  waved  to  Pendennis,  whilst  he 
laid  the  other  sprawling  over  his  heart  and  coat  buttons.  Pen  did 
not  say  any  more.  And  how  was  Mrs.  Pendennis  to  know  that 
Mr.  Costigan  was  the  father  of  Miss  Fotheringay  1 

Mr.  HombuU,  from  Londcm,  was  the  Hamlet  of  the  night,  Mr. 
Bingley  modestly  contenting  himself  with  the  part  of  Horatio,  and 
reserving  his  cWef  strength  for  William  in  "Black-Eyed  Susan," 
which  was  the  second  piece. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  play :  except  to  say,  that 
Ophelia  looked  lovely,  and  performed  \^ith  admirable  wild  pathos : 
laughing,  weeping,  gazing  wildly,  waving  her  beautiful  white  arms, 
and  flinging  about  her  snatches  of  flowers  and  songs  with  the  most 
charming  madness.  What  an  opportunity  her  splendid  black  hair 
had  of  tossing  over  her  shoulders !  She  made  the  most  charming 
corpse  ever  seen  ;  and  while  Hamlet  and  Laertes  were  battling  in  her 
grave,  she  was  looking  out  from  the  back  scenes  with  some  curiosity 
towards  Pen's  box,  and  the  family  party  assembled  in  it. 

There  was  but  one  voice  in  her  praise  there.  Mrs.  Pendennis 
was  in  ecstajsies  with  her  beauty.  Little  Laura  was  bewildered  by 
the  piece,  and  the  Ghost,  and  the  play  within  the  play  (during 
which,  as  Hamlet  lay  at  Ophelia's  knee.  Pen  felt  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  strangle  Mr.  Hombull),  but  cried  out  great  praises 
of  that  beautiful  young- creatiu-e.  Pen  was  charmed  with  the  effect 
which  she  produced  on  his  mother — and  the  clergyman,  for  his  part, 
was  exceedingly  enthusiastic. 

I  When  the  curtain  fell  upon  that  group  of  slaughtered  personages, 
who  are  despatchexl  so  suddenly  at  the  end  of  "  Hamlet,"  and  whose 
demise  astonished  poor  little  Laiuu  not  a  little,  there  waa  an  immense 
shouting  and  applause  from  all  quarters  of  the  house,  the  intrepid 
Smirke,  violently  excited,  clapped  his  hands,  and  cried  out  "  Bravo, 
Bravo ! "  as  loud  as  the  dragoon  officers  themselves.  These  were 
greatly  moved, — Us  s^agitaient  sur  leurs  bancs, — to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  our  neighbours.  They  were  led  cheering  into  action  by  the 
portly  Swallowtail,  who  waved  his  cap — the  non-commissioned  officers 
in  the  pit,  of  course,  gallantly  following  their  chiefe.     There  was  a 
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roar  of  braves  rung  through  the  house ;  Pen  bellowing  with  tlie 
loudest,  "  Fotheringay  !  Fotlieringay  I  "  Messrs.  Spavin  and  Foker 
giving  the  view  lialltx)  from  their  box.  Even  Mrs.  Peudennis  began 
to  wave  alx>ut  her  pocket-handkercliief,  and  Uttle  Laura  danced, 
laughed,  cLipfie»l  and  lo«)ked  up  at  Pen  with  wonder. 

Hombull  le«i  the  Wnejicinire  forwani,  aniidst  bursts  of  enthu- 
siam — and  she  lookeil  so  han<lsome  and  radiant,  with  her  hair  still 
over  her  shoulders,  that  Pen  hardly  could  contain  himself  for  rapture : 
and  he  leane<l  over  his  mothers  chair,  and  shouted,  and  hiurayed, 
and  wave^l  his  hat.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  his  secret  from 
Helen  and  not  say,  "  Look  I  That's  the  woman  I  Isn't  she  peer- 
less? I  tell  you  I  love  her."  But  he  disguised  these  feelings  under 
an  enonnous  l^ellowing  and  hiuraying. 

As  for  Miss  Fotheringay  and  her  behaviour,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  former  i*atre  for  an  account  of  that.  She  went  tlm)ugh  precisely 
the  same  business.  She  surveyed  the  house  all  round  with  glances 
of  gratitude  :  and  tremble<l,  and  almost  sank  with  emotion,  over  her 
favourite  trajMloor.  She  seized  the  flowers  (Foker  dischai^gpd  a  pro- 
digious Ijouquet  at  her,  and  even  Smirke  made  a  feeble  shy  with  a 
rrjse,  and  blushe<l  dreailfully  when  it  fell  into  the  pit) — she  seized 
the  flowers  and  presse*!  them  to  her  swelling  heart — &c.  &c. — in  a 
word — we  refer  the  reader  to  i>aj;i:e  37.  Twinklinir  in  her  breast 
pf>«>r  old  Pen  saw  a  Imket  which  he  had  Ixjught  of  Mr.  Natlian  in 
High  Street  with  the  last  sliilling  he  was  worth,  and  a  sovereign 
born>we<l  from  Smirke. 

"  Black-Eye<l  Susan ''  followe<l,  at  which  sweet  storj'  our  gentle- 
hearted  fiienfls  were  excee<lin;xlv  channed  and  affei^ted  :  and  in  wliich 
Susan,  with  a  nisset  go^^ii  and  a  pink  ribbon  in  her  cap,  looked  to 
the  fiill  as  lovely  as  Ophelia.  Bingley  wjis  great  in  William.  Goll, 
as  the  Arlmiral,  looke<l  like  the  figure-head  of  a  seventy-four ;  and 
Garljetts,  as  Captain  Buldweather,  a  miscreant  who  forms  a  plan 
for  (^rr^ing-off"  Black-Eyed  Susan,  and  waving  an  immense  cocked 
liat,  says,  "  Come  what  may,  he  viU  Ihj  the  niin  of  her  "  -  all  these 
[lerfonae^l  their  jinrts  with  their  acciu<tome<l  talent ;  and  it  was  with 
a  sinrx're  regret  that  all  our  friends  saw  the  curtain  drop  down  and 
end  that  pretty  and  ten<ler  story. 

If  Pen  ha<l  l>een  al«me  with  his  mother  in  the  carriiige  as  they 
went  home,  he  would  have  told  her  all  that  night ;  but  he  sate  on 
the  Ijox  in  the  mo<jnshine  smoking  a  cigar  by  the  side  of  Smirke, 
who  warmer!  himself  with  a  comforter.  Mr.  Foker's  tandem  and 
lamfjs  whirled  by  the  sober  old  Clavering  iK>sters,  as  they  were  a 
couple  of  miles  on  their  road  home,  and  Mr.  Spavin  saluted  Mrs. 
Pendennis's  (carriage  with  some  considerable  variations  of  Rule 
Britannia  on  the  key-bugle. 
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It  happened  two  days  after  the  above  gaieties  that  the  Dean  of 
Chatteris  entertained  a  few  select  clerical  friends  at  dinner  at  his 
Deanery  House.  That  they  drank  uncommonly  good  port  wine,  aad 
abused  the  Bishop  over  their  dessert,  are  very  likely  matters  :  K  X 
with  such  %e  have  nothing  at  present  to  do.  Our  friend  Dr.  Port- 
man,  of  Clavering,  was  one  of  the  Dean's  guests,  and  being  a  gallant 
man,  and  seeing,  from  his  place  at  the  mahogany,  the  Dean's  lady 
walking  up  and  down  the  grass,  with  her  children  sporting  around 
her,  and  her  pink  parasol  over  her  lovely  head—  the  Doctor  8te])ped 
out  of  the  French  windows  of  the  dining-room  into  the  lawn,  which 
skirts  that  apartment,  and  left  the  other  white  neckcloths  to  gird  at 
my  Lord  Bishop.  Then  the  Doctor  went  uj)  and  oft'ered  Mrs.  Dean 
his  arm,  and  they  sauntered  over  the  ancient  velvet  lawn,  which 
had  been  mowed  and  rolled  for  immemorial  Deans,  in  that  easy, 
quiet,  comfortable  manner,  in  which  i)e()ple  of  middle  age  and  good 
temper  walk  after  a  good  dinner,  in  a  calm  golden  summer  evening, 
when  the  sun  has  but  just  sunk  behind  the  enonnous  cathetiral 
towers,  and  the  sickle-shaped  moon  is  gi-owiug  every  instant  brighter 
in  the  heavens. 

Now  at  the  end  of  the  Dean's  garden,  there  is,  as  we  have  stated, 
Mrs.  Creed's  house,  and  the  windows  of  the  tii-st-floor  room  were 
open  to  admit  the  pleasant  sunmier  air.  A  young  laily  of  six-and- 
twenty,  whose  eyes  were  perfectly  wide  oj)en,  and  a  luckless  boy  of 
eighteen,  blind  with  love  and  infatuation,  were  in  that  chamber 
together ;  in  which  persons,  as  we  have  Ix'fore  seen  them  in  the 
same  place,  the  reader  will  have  no  diflBculty  in  recognising  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis  and  Miss  Costigim. 

The  poor  boy  had  taken  the  plun,u:e.  Trembling  with  passionate 
emotion,  his  heart  beating  and  thr()])bing  fiercely,  tears  nishing  forth 
in  spite  of  him,  his  voice  almost  choking  with  feeling,  i>oor  Pen  had 
said  those  words  which  he  could  witiihold  no  more,  and  flung  him- 
self and  his  whole  store  of  love,  and  ailmiration,  and  ardour,  at  the 
feet  of  this  mature  beauty.  Is  he  the  first  who  has  done  so  1  Have 
none  before  or  after  him  staked  all  their  treasure  of  life,  ai*  a  savage 
does  his  land  and  possessions  against  a  draught  of  the  fair-skins'  fire- 
water, or  a  couple  of  bauble  eyes  ] 

"  Does  your  mother  know  of  this,  Arthur  ?  "  said  Miss  Fother- 
ingay  slowly.  He  seized  her  hand  madly  and  kissed  it  a  thousand 
times.  She  did  not  withdraw  it.  "  Does  the  old  lady  know  it  ? " 
Miss  Costigan  thought  to  herself;  "well,  jjerhaps  she  may,"  and 
then  she  remembered  what  a  handsome  diamond  cross  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis had  on  the  night  of  the  play,  and  thought,  "  sure  'twill  go 
in  the  family." 

"  Calm  yourself,  dear  Arthur,"  she  said,  in  her  low  rich  voioe, 
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aud  smiled  swwtly  and  ;n^avely  iiix^ii  him.  Then  with  her  disen- 
;^.ige<l  hand,  she;  |)Ut  the  hair  li;:j:htly  ott'  his  throbbing  forehead.  He 
was  in  surh  a  rapture  aud  wliirl  of  happiness  that  he  could  hardly 
speak.  At  hist  he  pisjHjd  out,  **  My  mother  has  seen  you  and 
a^lmires  you  Iniyond  measure.  She  will  lejim  to  love^you  soon : 
who  ean  <lo  otherwise  I     She  will  love  you  Inxiiuse  I  do." 

"  'Deed  then,  I  think  you  do,"  said  Miss  Costi^jiin,  i)erhap6  with 
a  sort  of  i>ity  for  Pen. 

Think  he  did  I  Of  (course  here  Mr.  Pen  went  off  into  a  rhapsocly 
which,  as  we  have  iH^rfcet  command  over  our  own  feelings,  we  have 
no  right  to  overhear.  Let  the  ihku-  l>oy  llhig  out  his  simple  heart 
at  the  woman's  feet,  and  deal  gently  with  him.  It  is  best  to  love 
wiselv,  no  doubt :  but  to  love  f«)olishlv  is  Ix'tter  than  not  to  be 
abl(?  to  love  at  all.  Some  of  us  can't :  and  are  proud  of  our 
imiKttence  too. 

At  the  tiid  of  his  si)eech.  Pen  again  kisse<l  the  im|)erial  hand 
with  rapture  —and  I  lM»lieve  it  was  at  this  very  moment,  and  while 
Mrs.  Dean  and  D«>«tor  Portman  wen'  engiiired  in  r*on versa tion,  tliat 
young  Mast<?r  Ridley  li4)set,  her  son,  pull(?d  his  mother  by  the  back 
of  her  Cii|Kicii>us  dress  and  Siiid — 

**  I  say,  ma  I  hx>k  up  there '' — and  he  waggled  his  innocent 
hea<l. 

That  was,  iiiderd,  a  view  fn)m  the  Dean's  garden  such  ;is  seldom 
is  s^'en  by  Deans — or  is  writt<Mi  in  Chapters.  There  was  iK>or  Pen 
I>erforming  a  siilute  uixni  the  rosy  lingers  of  his  charmer,  who  rec4*ivetl 
the  embnice  with  jMTff'ct  raininess  and  irtHMl-humour.  Master  Ridley 
hx>ked  up  and  grinned,  little  Miss  Rosa  l(M)ke<l  at  her  brother,  and 
o|H*niHl  tlie  mouth  »tf  astonishment.  Mrs.  Dean's  coimteuance  defied 
expression,  and  as  for  Dr.  Portman,  when  he  l)eheld  the  si.'ene,  and 
saw  his  prinu'  favourite  and  dear  pui>il  Pen,  he  stood  nuite  with 
rdi^  and  wonder. 

Mrs.  llalh'r  sj)i<Ml  the  party  l»elow  at  the  same  moment,  and 
gjive  a  stiirt  and  a  laugh.  "  Sun*  there's  somelxMly  in  the  Dean  s 
iianlen,"  she  cried  out :  and  witlulrew  with  i)erfert  t-ahnness,  whilst 
P<.*n  <larteil  away  with  his  fa<(?  glowing  like  coiils.  The  ganlen  |xirty 
had  r(!-entered  the  housi^  when  he  ventured  to  look  tmt  agjiin.  Tlie 
sickle  mo<3n  was  blazing  bright  in  the  heavens  then,  the  stars  were 
flittering,  the  l>ell  of  the  cathednd  tolling  nine,  the  Dean's  guests 
(all  save  <me,  who  had  calle«l  for  his  hors<'  Diunjiling,  and  ridden  off 
early)  were  i)artakini:  of  tva  aud  buttered  rakes  in  Mrs.  Dean's 
drdwing-nx)m — when  Pen  t<Mjk  leavt?  of  Miss  Costigan. 

Pen  arrivifl  at  home  in  due  timi^  afterwards,  and  was  going  to 
slip  ofi*  to  l>eti,  for  the  jHMjr  lad  was  greatly  worn  and  agitated,  and 
his  high-strung  ner^'es  had  been  at  almost  a  maddening  pitch — when 
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a  summons  came  to  him  by  John  the  old  footman,  whose  countenance 
bore  a  very  ominous  look,  that  his  mother  must  see  him  below. 

On  this  he  tied  on  his  neckcloth  again,  and  went  downstairs  to 
the  drawing-room.  There  sate  not  only  his  mother,  but  her  friend, 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Portman.  Helen's  face  looked  very  pale  by 
the  light  of  the  lamp — the  Doctor's  was  flushed,  on  the  contrary, 
and  quivering  with  anger  and  emotion. 

Pen  saw  at  once  that  there  was  a  crisis,  and  that  there  had  been 
a  discovery.     "  Now  for  it,"  he  thought. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Arthur?"  Helen  said  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

"How  can  you  look  that — that  dear  lady,  and  a  Christian 
clergyman  in  the  face,  sir?"  bounced  out  the  Doctor,  in  spite  of 
Helen's  pale,  appealing  looks.  "  Where  has  he  been  1  Where  his 
mother's  son  should  have  been  ashamed  to  go.  For  your  mother's 
an  angel,  sir,  an  angel.  How  dare  you  bring  pollution  into  her 
house,  and  make  that  spotless  creature  wretched  with  the  thoughts 
of  your  crime  1 " 

"  Sir  1 "  said  Pen. 

"  Don't  deny  it,  sir,"  roared  the  Doctor.  "  Don't  add  lies,  sir, 
to  your  other  infamy.  I  saw  you  myself,  sir.  I  saw  you  from  the 
Dean's  ganlen.  I  saw  you  kissing  the  hand  of  that  infernal 
painted " 

"  Stop ! "  Pen  said,  clapping  his  fist  on  the  table,  till  the  lamp 
flickered  up  and  shook ;  "I  am  a  very  young  man,  but  you  will 
please  to  remember  that  I  am  a  gentleman — I  will  hear  no  abuse  of 
that  lady." 

"  Lady,  sir ! "  cried  the  Doctor,  "  that  a  lady — you — you — you 
stand  in  your  mother's  presence  and  call  that — that  woman  a 
lady!" 

"  In  anybody's  presence,"  shouted  out  Pen.  "  She  is  worthy  of 
any  place.  She  is  as  pure  as  any  woman.  She  is  lis  good  as  she  is 
beautiful.  If  any  man  but  you  insulted  her,  I  would  tell  him  what 
I  thought ;  but  as  you  are  my  oldest  fidend,  I  supi)ose  you  have  the 
privilege  to  doubt  of  my  honour." 

"  No,  no,  Pen,  dearest  Pen ! "  cried  out  Helen  in  an  excess  of 
joy.  "I  told,  I  told  you,  Doctor,  he  was  not — not  what  you  thought : " 
and  the  tender  creature  coming  trembling  forward  flung  herself  on 
Pen's  shoulder. 

Pen  felt  himself  a  man,  and  a  match  for  all  the  Doctors  in 
Doctordom.  He  was  glad  this  explanation  had  come.  "  You  saw 
how  beautiful  she  was,"  he  said  to  his  mother,  with  a  soothing,  pro- 
tecting air,  like  Hamlet  with  Gertrude  in  the  play.  "  I  tell  you, 
dear  mother,  she  is  as  good.     When  you  know  her  you  will  say  bo. 
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She  is  of  all,  except  you,  the  simplest,  the  kindest,  the  most  affeo- 
tionate  of  women.  Why  should  she  not  be  on  the  stage] — She 
maintains  her  father  by  her  labour." 

"  Drunken  old  reprobate,"  growled  the  Doctor,  but  Pen  did  not 
hear  or  heed. 

"  If  you  could  see,  as  I  have,  how  orderly  her  life  is,  how  pure 
and  pious  her  whole  conduct,  you  would — as  I  do — yes,  as  I  do  " — 
(with  a  savage  look  at  tlie  Doctor)—  "  spurn  the  slanderer  who  dared 
to  do  her  wrong.  Her  father  was  an  officer,  and  distiuijuished  him- 
self in  Spain.  He  was  a  friend  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  is  intimately  known  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  some 
of  the  first  officers  of  our  army.  He  has  met  my  \mc\e  Arthur  at 
Lord  Hill's,  he  thinks.  His  own  family  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  respectable  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  is  as  good  as  oiu*  own.  The 
— the  Costigans  were  kings  of  Ireland." 

"Why,  God  bless  my  soul,"  shrieked  out  the  Doctor,  hanlly 
knowing  whether  to  burst  with  rage  or  laughter,  "  you  don't  mean 
to  say  you  want  to  inarnj  her  ? " 

Pen  put  on  his  most  princely  air.  "  What  else.  Dr.  Portman," 
he  said,  "  do  you  suppose  would  be  my  desire  ? " 

Utterly  foiled  in  his  attack,  and  kno(^ked  <lown  by  this  sudden 
lunge  of  Pen's,  the  Doctor  could  only  g<usp  out,  "  Mrs.  Peudennis, 
ma'am,  send  for  the  Major." 

"  Send  for  the  Major  1  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Arthur,  Prince 
of  Pendennis  and  Gmnd  Duke  of  Fairoaks,  with  a  most  sui)erb  wave 
of  the  hand.  And  the  collocpiy  terminated  by  the  writing  of  those 
two  letters  which  were  laid  on  Major  Pendcnnis's  breakfast-table,  in 
London,  at  the  commencement  of  Prince  Arthur's  most  veracious 
history. 


CHAPTER  VII 

IN  WHICH  THE  MAJOR  MAKES  HIS  APPEARANCE 

OUR  acquaintance,  Major  Arthur  Pendennis,  arrived  in  due 
time  at  Fairoaks,  after  a  dreary  night  passed  in  the  mail- 
coach,  where  a  stout  fellow-passenger,  swelling  preter- 
naturally  with  greatcoats,  had  crowded  him  into  a  comer,  and  kept 
him  awake  by  snoring  indecently  ;  where  a  widow  lady,  opposite, 
had  not  only  shut  out  the  fresh  air  by  closing  all  the  windows  of 
the  vehicle,  but  had  filled  the  interior  with  fumes  of  Jamaica  rum 
and  water,  which  she  sucked  perpetually  from  a  bottle  in  her 
reticule;  where,  whenever  he  caught  a  brief  moment  of  sleep,  the 
twanging  of  the  horn  at  the  turnpike  gates,  or  the  scuffling  of  his 
huge  neighbour  wedging  him  closer  and  closer,  or  the  ])lay  of  the 
widow's  feet  on  his  own  tender  toes,  speedily  woke  up  the  poor 
gentleman  to  the  horrors  and  realities  of  life — a  life  which  has 
pajssed  away  now,  and  become  impossible,  and  only  lives  in  fond 
memories.  Eight  miles  an  hour,  for  twenty  or  five-and- twenty 
hours,  a  tight  mail-coach,  a  hard  seat,  a  gouty  tendcnc'y,  a  perpetual 
change  of  coachmen  gnunbling  because  you  did  not  fee  them  enough, 
a  fellow-passenger  partial  to  spirits-and-water,^who  has  not  borne 
these  evils  in  the  jolly  old  times]  and  how  coiUd  people  travel 
under  such  difficulties?  And  yet  they  did.  Night  and  morning 
passed,  and  the  Major,  with  a  yellow  face,  a  bristly  beard,  a  wig 
out  of  curl,  and  strong  rheumatic  griefs  shooting  through  various 
limbs  of  Ids  uneasy  body,  descended  at  the  little  lo<lge-gate  at 
Fairoaks,  where  the  jMjrteress  and  gardener's  wife  reverentially 
greeted  him  :  and,  still  more  respectfully,  Mr.  Morgan,  his  man. 

Helen  was  on  the  look-out  for  this  expected  guest,  and  saw  him 
fix)m  her  window.  But  she  did  not  come  forward  immediately  to 
greet  him.  She  knew  the  Major  did  not  like  to  be  seen  at  a  sur- 
prise, and  required  a  little  preparation  before  he  cared  to  be  visible. 
Pen,  when  a  boy,  ha<l  incurred  sad  disgrace,  by  carrying  off  from 
the  Major's  dressing-table  a  little  morocco  l)ox,  which  it  must  be 
confessed  contained  the  Major's  back  teeth,  which  he  naturally 
would  leave  out  of  his  jaws  in  a  jolting  mail-coach,  and  without 

which  he  would  not  choose  to  appear.     Morgan,  his  man,  made  a 
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mystery  of  mystery  of  his  wigs :  curling  them  in  private  places : 
introducing  them  privily  to  his  master's  room ; — nor  without  his 
head  of  hair  would  the  Major  care  to  show  himself  to  any  member 
of  his  family,  or  any  acquaintance.  He  went  to  his  apartment  then 
and  supplied  these  deficiencies ;  he  groaned,  and  moaned,  and 
wheezed,  and  curse^l  Morgan  through  his  toilet,  as  an  old  buck  will, 
who  has  been  up  all  night  with  a  rheumatism,  and  has  a  long  duty 
to  perfonn.  And  finally  being  belted,  curled,  and  set  straight,  he 
descended  upon  the  drawing-room,  with  a  grave  majestic  air  such  as 
befitted  one  who  was  at  once  a  man  of  business  and  a  man  of  fashion. 

Pen  was  not  there,  however  ;  only  Helen,  and  little  Laura 
sewing  at  her  knees ;  and  to  whom  he  never  presented  more  than  a 
forefinger,  as  he  did  on  this  occasion  afler  saluting  his  sister-in-law. 
Laura  took  the  finger  trembling  and  droppe<l  it — and  then  fled  out 
of  the  room.  Major  Pendennis  did  not  want  to  keep  her,  or  indeed 
to  have  her  in  the  house  at  all,  and  had  his  private  reason  for 
disapproving  of  her ;  which  we  may  mention  on  some  future  occasion. 
Meanwhile  Laura  disappeared,  and  wandered  about  the  premises 
seeking  for  Pen  :  whom  she  presently  found  in  the  orchard,  pacing 
up  and  down  a  walk  there  in  earnest  conversation  with  Mr.  Smirke. 
He  was  so  occupied  that  he  did  not  hear  Laimi's  clear  voice  singing 
out,  until  Smirke  pulle<l  him  by  the  coat,  and  pointed  towards  her 
as  she  came  running. 

She  ran  up  and  put  her  hand  into  his.  "  Come  in,  Pen,"  she 
said,  "there's  somelxnly  come  ;  Uncle  Arthur's  come." 

"  He  is,  is  he  ? "  said  Pen,  and  she  felt  him  grasp  her  little  hand. 
He  looked  round  at  Smirke  with  uncommon  fierceness,  as  much  as 
to  say,.  I  am  ready  for  him  or  any  man. — Mr.  Smirke  cast  up  his 
eyes  aa  usual,  and  heaved  a  gentle  sigh. 

"  Lead  on,  Laura,"  Pen  said,  with  a  half  fierce,  half  comic  air— 
"  Lead  on,  and  say  I  wait  upon  my  uncle."     But  he  was  laughing 
in  order  to  hide  a  great  anxiety  :  and  was  screwing  his  coiu-age  in- 
wardly to  fiice  the  ordeal  which  he  knew  wa*  now  before  him. 

Pen  harl  taken  Smirke  into  his  cx^nfidence  in  the  last  two  days, 
and  after  the  outbreak  attendant  on  the  discovery  of  Doctor  Portman, 
and  during  every  one  of  those  forty-eight  hours  which  he  had  passed 
in  Mr.  Smirke's  society,  had  done  nothing  but  talk  to  his  tutor  about 
Miss  Fotheringay — Miss  Emily  Fotheringay — Emily,  &c.,  tg  all 
which  talk  Smirke  listened  without  difficulty,  for  he  was  in  love  him- 
self, most  anxious  in  all  things  to  propitiate  Pen,  and  indeed  very 
much  himself  enraptured  by  the  personal  charms  of  this  goddess, 
whose  like,  never  having  been  before  at  a  theatrical  representation, 
he  had  not  beheld  until  now.  Pen's  fire  and  volubility,  his  hot 
eloquence  and  rich  poetical  tropes  and  figiu*es,  his  manly  heart,  kind. 
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ardent,  and  hopeful,  refusing  to  see  any  defects  in  the  person  he 
loved,  any  difficulties  in  their  position  that  he  might  not  overcome, 
had  half  convinced  Mr.  Smirke  that  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pen  was  a  very  feasible  and  prudent  one,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  great  comfort  to  have  Emily  settled  at  Fairoaks,  Captain  Costigan 
in  the  yellow  room,  established  for  life  there,  and  Pen  married  at 
eighteen. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  in  these  two  days,  the  boy  had  almost  talked 
over  his  mother,  too ;  had  parried  all  her  objections  one  after  another 
with  that  indignant  good  sense  which  is  often  the  perfection  of 
absurdity ;  and  had  brought  her  almost  to  acquiesce  in  the  belief 
that  if  the  marriage  was  doomed  in  heaven,  why  doomed  it  was — 
that  if  the  young  woman  was  a  good  person,  it  was  all  that  she  for 
her  part  had  to  ask ;  and  rather  to  dread  the  arrival  of  the  guardian 
uncle  who  she  foresaw  would  regard  Mr.  Pen's  marriage  in  a  manner 
very  different  to  that  simple,  romantic,  honest,  and  utterly  absurd 
way,  in  which  the  widow  was  already  disposed  to  look  at  questions 
of  this  sort.  Helen  Pendennis  was  a  country-bred  woman,  and  the 
book  of  life,  as  she  interpreted  it,  told  her  a  different  story  to  that 
page  which  is  read  in  cities.  It  pleased  her  (with  that  dismal  plea- 
sure which  the  idea  of  sacrificing  themselves  gives  to  certain  women), 
to  think  of  the  day  when  she  woidd  give  up  all  to  Pen,  and  he  should 
bring  his  wife  home,  and  she  would  surrender  the  keys  and  the  best 
bedroom,  and  go  and  sit  at  the  side  of  the  table,  and  see  him  happy. 
What  did  she  want  in  life,  but  to  see  the  lad  prosper  ?  As  an  empress 
was  certainly  not  too  good  for  him,  and  would  be  honoured  by  be- 
coming Mrs.  Pen ;  so  if  he  selected  humble  Esther  instead  of  Queen 
Vashti,  she  would  be  content  with  his  lordship's  choice.  Never 
mind  how  lowly  or  poor  the  person  might  be  who  was  to  enjoy  that 
prodigious  honour,  Mrs.  Pendennis  was  willing  to  bow  before  her 
and  welcome  her,  and  yield  her  up  the  first  place.  But  an  actress — 
a  mature  woman,  who  had  long  ceased  blushing  except  with  rouge, 
as  she  stood  under  the  eager  glances  of  thousands  of  eyes — an  illiterate 
and  ill-bred  person,  very  likely,  who  must  have  lived  with  light  asso- 
ciates, and  have  heard  doubtfld  conversation — Oh  !  it  was  hard  that 
such  a  one  should  be  chosen,  and  that  the  matron  should  be  deposed 
to  give  place  to  such  a  Sultana. 

All  these  doubts  the  widow  laid  before  Pen  during  the  two  days 
which  had  of  necessity  to  elapse  ere  the  uncle  came  down  ;  but  he 
met  them  with  that  happy  frankness  and  ease  which  a  young  gentle- 
man exhibits  at  his  time  of  life,  and  routed  his  mother's  objections 
with  infinite  satisfaction  to  himself.  Miss  Costigan  was  a  paragon 
of  virtue  and  delicacy  !  she  was  as  sensitive  as  the  most  timid  maiden ; 
she  was  as  pure  as  the  unsullied  snow  ;  she  had  the  finest  manneFS, 
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the  most  graceful  wit  and  genius,  the  most  charming  refinement,  and 
justness  of  appreciation  in  all  matters  of  taste ;  she  had  the  most 
admirable  temper  and  devotion  to  her  father,  a  good  old  gentleman 
of  high  family  and  fallen  fortunes,  who  had  lived,  however,  with  the 
best  society  in  Europe  :  he  was  in  no  hurry,  and  could  afford  to  wait 
any  time — till  he  was  one-and-twenty.  But  he  felt  (and  here  his 
face  assumed  an  awful  and  harrowing  solemnity)  that  he  was  engaged 
in  the  one  only  passion  of  his  life,  and  that  DEATH  alone  could 
close  it. 

Helen  told  him,  with  a  sad  smile  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  that 
people  8ur\4ved  these  passions,  and  as  for  long  engagements  con- 
tracteil  between  very  young  men  and  old  women — she  knew  an 
instance  in  her  own  fiimily — Laura's  poor  father  was  an  instance — 
how  fatal  they  were. 

Mr.  Pen,  however,  was  resolved  that  death  must  be  his  doom  in 
case  of  disappointment,  and  rather  than  this — rather  than  baulk 
him  in  fiict — this  lady  would  have  submitted  to  any  sacrifice  or 
personal  pain,  and  would  have  gone  d(n\Ti  on  her  knees  and  have 
kissed  the  feet  of  a  Hottentot  daughter-in-law. 

Arthur  knew  his  power  over  the  widow,  and  the  young  tyrant 
was  touched  whilst  lie  oxercise<l  it.  In  those  two  days  he  brought 
her  almost  into  submission,  and  patronised  her  very  kindly  ;  and  he 
passed  one  evening  with  the  lovely  pie-maker  at  Chatteris,  in  which 
he  bragged  of  his  influence  over  his  mother ;  and  he  spent  the  other 
night  in  composing  a  most  flauiing  and  conceited  copy  of  verses  to 
his  divinity,  in  which  he  vowed,  like  Montrose,  that  he  would  make 
her  famous  with  his  sword  and  glorious  by  his  pen,  and  that  he 
would  love  her  as  no  mortal  woman  had  been  adored  since  the 
creation  of  womankind. 

It  was  on  that  night,  long  after  midnight,  that  wakeful  Helen, 
passing  stealthily  by  her  son's  door,  saw  a  light  streaming  through 
the  chink  of  the  door  into  the  dark  i)assage,  and  heard  Pen  tossing 
and  tumbling  and  mumbling  verses  in  his  bed.  Slie  waited  outside 
for  a  while,  anxiously  listening  to  him.  In  infantile  fevers  and 
early  boyish  illnesses,  many  a  night  Ixifore,  the  kind  soul  had  so 
kept  watch.  She  turned  the  lock  very  soflly  now,  and  went  in  so 
gently,  that  Pen  for  a  moment  di<l  not  see  her.  His  face  was  turned 
from  her.  His  papers  on  his  desk  were  scattered  about,  and  more 
were  lying  on  the  bed  round  him.  He  was  biting  a  jx^ncil  and 
thinking  of  rhymes  and  all  sort  of  follies  and  passions.  He  was 
Hamlet  jumping  into  Ophelia's  grave  :  he  was  the  Stranger  taking 
Mrs.  Haller  to  his  arms,  Ix^autifid  Mrs.  Haller,  with  the  raven 
ringlets  falling  over  her  shoulders.  Despair  and  Byron,  Thomas 
Moore  and  all  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,   Waller  and   Henick, 
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B^ianger  and  all  the  love-songs  he  had  ever  read,  were  working  and 
seething  in  this  young  gentleman's  mind,  and  he  was  at  the  very 
height  and  paroxysm  of  the  imaginative  phrensy,  when  his  mother 
fomid  him. 

"  Arthur,"  said  the  mother^s  soft  silver  voice  :  and  he  started  up 
and  turned  round.  He  clutched  some  of  the  papers  and  pushed 
them  under  the  pillow. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  sleep,  my  dear  ? "  she  said,  with  a  sweet 
tender  smile,  and  sate  down  on  the  bed  and  took  one  of  his  hot  hands. 

Pen  looked  at  her  wildly  for  an  instant — "  I  couldn't  sleep,"  he 
said — "  I — I  was — I  was  writing." — And  hereupon  he  flung  his 
arms  round  her  neck  and  said,  "  0  mother !  I  love  her,  I  love 
her  !  " — How  could  such  a  kind  soul  as  that  help  soothing  and  pity- 
ing him  ?  The  gentle  creatiu-e  did  her  best :  and  thought  with  a 
strange  wonderment  and  tenderness,  that  it  was  only  yesterday  that 
he  was  a  child  in  that  bed :  and  how  she  used  to  come  and  say  her 
prayers  over  it  before  he  woke  upon  holiday  mornings. 

They  were  very  grand  verses,  no  doubt,  although  Miss  Fotherin- 
gay  did  not  understand  them  ;  but  old  Cos,  with  a  wink  and  a 
knowing  finger  on  his  nose,  said,  "Put  them  up  with  th'  bother 
letthers,  Milly  darling.  Poldoody's  pomes  was  nothing  to  this." 
So  Milly  locked  up  the  manuscripts. 

When  then  the  Major,  being  dressed  and  presentable,  presented 
himself  to  Mrs.  Pendennis,  he  found  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes' 
colloquy  that  the  poor  widow  was  not  merely  distressed  at  the  idea 
of  the  marriage  contemplated  by  Pen,  but  actually  more  distressed 
at  thinking  that  the  boy  himself  was  unhappy  about  it,  and  that  his 
uncle  and  he  should  have  any  violent  altercation  on  the  subject. 
She  besought  Major  Pendennis  to  be  very  gentle  with  Arthiu* :  "  He 
has  a  very  high  spirit,  and  will  not  brook  unkind  words,"  she  hinted. 
"  Doctor  Portman  spoke  to  him  rather  roughly — and  I  must  own 
unjustly,  the  other  night — for  my  dearest  boy's  honour  is  as  high 
as  any  mother  can  desire — but  Pen's  answer  quite  frightened  me,  it 
was  so  indignant.  Recollect  he  is  a  man  now  ;  and  be  very — 
very  cautious,"  said  the  widow,  laying  a  fair  long  hand  on  the 
Major's  sleeve. 

He  took  it  up,  kissed  it  gallantly,  and  looked  in  her  alarmed  face 
with  wonder,  and  a  scorn  which  he  was  too  polite  to  show.  "  Bon 
Dieu  !  "  thought  the  old  negotiator,  "  the  boy  has  actually  talked 
the  woman  round,  and  she'd  get  him  a  wife  as  she  would  a  toy  if 
Master  cried  for  it.  Why  are  there  no  such  things  as  lettres-de- 
cachet — and  a  Bastille  for  young  fellows  of  family]"  The  Major 
lived  in  such  good  company  that  he  might  be  excused  for  feeling 
Jike  an  Earl. — He  kissed  the  widow's  timid  hand,  pressed  it  in  both 
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his,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  tiible  with  one  of  his  own  over  it,  as  he 
smiled  and  looked  her  in  the  face. 

"Confess,"  said  he,  "now,  that  you  are  thinking  how  you 
possibly  can  make  it  up  to  your  conscience  to  let  the  boy  have  his 
own  way." 

She  blushed,  and  was  moved  in  the  usual  manner  of  females. 
"  I  am  thinking  that  he  is  very  unhappy — and  I  am  too " 

"  To  contradict  him  or  to  let  him  have  his  own  wish  ? "  asked 
the  other ;  and  abided,  with  great  comfort  to  his  inward  self,  "  I'm 
d—d  if  he  shall" 

"  To  think  that  he  should  have  formed  so  foolish  and  cruel  and 
fetal  an  attachment,"  the  widow  said,  "  wliich  can  but  end  in  pain 
whatever  be  the  issue." 

"  The  issue  shan't  be  marriage,  my  dear  sister,"  the  Major  said 
resolutely.  "  We're  not  going  to  have  a  Pendennis,  the  head  of 
the  house,  marry  a  strolling  mountebank  irom  a  booth.  No,  no,  we 
won't  marry  into  Greenwich  Fair,  ma'am." 

"  If  the  match  is  broken  suddenly  off,"  the  widow  interposed, 
"  I  don't  know  what  may  be  the  conseijuence.  I  know  Arthur's 
ardent  temper,  the  intensity  of  his  affections,  the  agony  of  his  plea- 
8iu*es  and  disappointments,  and  I  tremble  at  this  one  if  it  must  be. 
Indee<i,  indeed,  it  must  not  come  on  him  too  suddenly." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  the  Major  said,  ^ith  an  air  of  the  deepest 
commiseration,  "  I've  no  doubt  Arthur  will  have  to  suffer  con- 
foundedly Ijefore  he  gets  over  the  little  disappointment.  But  is  he, 
think  you,  the  only  person  who  has  been  so  rendered  miserable  ? " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Helen,  holding  down  her  eyes.  She  was 
thinking  of  her  own  case,  and  was  at  that  moment  seventeen  again, 
and  most  miserable. 

"  I,  myself,"  whispered  her  brother-in-law,  "  have  undergone  a 
disappointment  in  early  life.  A  young  woman  with  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  niece  to  an  Earl — most  accompUshed  creature — a  third  of 
her  money  would  have  nm  up  my  promotion  in  no  time,  and  I 
should  have  been  a  lieutenant-colonel  at  thirty :  but  it  might  not 
be.  I  was  but  a  penniless  lieutenant :  her  parents  interfered  :  and 
I  embarked  for  India,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  being  secretary 
to  Lord  Buckley,  when  Commander-in-Chief — \^ithout  her.  What 
happened  1  We  returned  our  letters,  sent  back  oiu*  locks  of  hair 
(the  Major  here  passed  his  fingers  through  his  wig),  we  suffered — 
but  we  recovered.  She  is  now  a  Ixaronet's  wife  T^ith  thirteen  grown- 
up children ;  altered,  it  is  tnie,  in  person ;  but  her  daughters  re- 
mind me  of  what  she  was,  and  the  third  is  to  be  presented  early 
next  week." 

Helen  did  not  answer,     She  was  still  thinking  of  old  times^     I 
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suppose  if  one  lives  to  be  a  hundred,  there  are  certain  passages  of 
one^s  early  life  whereof  the  recollection  will  always  carry  us  back  to 
youth  again,  and  that  Helen  was  thinking  of  one  of  these. 

"  Look  at  ray  own  brother,  my  dear  creature,"  the  Major  con- 
tinued gallantly :  "he  himself,  you  know,  had  a  little  disappoint- 
ment when  he  started  in  the — the  medical  profession — an  eligible 
opportunity  presented  itself  Miss  Balls,  I  remember  the  name, 
was  daughter  of  an  apoth — a  practitioner  in  very  large  practice ; 
my  brother  had  very  nearly  succeeded  in  his  suit. — But  difficulties 
arose :  disappointments  supervened,  and — and  I  am  sure  he  had  no 
reason  to  regret  the  disappointment  which  gave  him  this  hand," 
said  the  Major,  and  he  once  more  politely  pressed  Helen's  fingers. 

"  Those  marriages  between  people  of  such  different  rank  and 
age,"  said  Helen,  "  are  sad  things.  I  have  known  them  produce  a 
great  deal  of  unhappiness. — Laura's  father,  my  cousin,  who — ^who 
was  brought  up  with  me" — she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "was  an 
instance  of  that." 

"  Most  injudicious,"  cut  in  the  Major.  "  I  don't  know  anything 
more  pq.inful  than  for  a  man  to  marry  his  superior  in  age  or  his 
inferior  in  station.  Fancy  marrying  a  woman  of  a  low  rank  of  life, 
and  having  your  house  filled  witli  her  confounded  tag-rag-and-bobtail 
relations  !  Fancy  your  wife  attached  to  a  mother  who  dropped  her 
h's,  or  called  Maria  Marire !  How  are  you  to  introduce  her  into 
society?  My  dear  Mrs.  Pendennis,  I  will  name  no  names,  but  in 
the  very  best  circles  of  London  society  I  have  seen  men  sufifering 
the  most  excruciating  agony,  I  have  known  them  Jbo  be  cut,  to  be 
lost  utterly,  from  the  vulgarity  of  their  wives'  connections.  What 
did  Lady  Snapperton  do  last  year  at  her  d^jeimer  dansant  after  the 
Bohemian  Ball  ?  She  told  Lord  Brouncker  that  he  might  bring  his 
daughters  or  send  them  with  a  proper  chaperon,  but  that  she  would 
not  receive  Lady  Brouncker :  who  was  a  druggist's  daughter,  or 
some  such  thing,  and  as  Tom  Wagg  remarked  of  her,  never  wanted 
medicine  certainly,  for  she  never  had  an  h  in  her  life.  Good  Gred, 
what  would  have  been  the  trifling  pang  of  a  separation  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  enduring  infliction  of  a  constant  misalliance  and 
intercourse  with  low  i)eople  ? " 

"  What,  indeed  ! "  said  Helen,  dimly  disposed  towards  laughter, 
but  yet  checking  the  inclination,  because  she  remembered  in  what 
prodigious  respect  her  deceased  husband  held  Major  Pendennis  and 
his  stories  of  the  great  world. 

"  Then  this  fatal  woman  is  ten  years  older  than  that  silly  young 
scapegrace  of  an  Arthur.  What  happens  in  such  cases,  my  dear 
creature  ?  I  don't  mind  telling  you  now  we  are  alone :  that  in  the 
highest  state  of  society,  misery,  undeviating  misery,  is  the  result* 
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Look  at  Lord  Clod  worthy  come  into  a  room  with  his  wife — why, 
good  Ged,  she  looks  like  Clodworthy's  mother.  What's  the  case 
between  Lord  and  Lady  Willowbank,  whose  love-match  was  notorious? 
He  has  already  cut  her  down  twice  when  she  has  hanged  herself  out 
of  jealousy  for  Mademoiselle  de  Saiute  Cunegonde,  the  dancer ;  and 
mark  my  wonis,  good  Gred,  one  day  he'll  not  cut  the  old  woman 
down.  No,  my  dear  madam,  you  are  not  in  the  world,  but  I  am : 
you  are  a  little  romantic  and  sentimental  (you  know  you  are — 
women  with  those  large  beautiful  eyes  always  are) ;  you  must  leave 
this  matter  to  my  experience.  Marry  this  woman !  Marry  at 
eighteen  an  actre^  of  thirty — bah,  bah  ! — I  would  as  soon  he  sent 
into  the  kitchen  and  married  the  cook." 

"  I  know  the  e\n]s  of  premature  engagements,"  sighed  out  Helen  : 
and  as  she  has  ma<le  this  allusion  no  less  than  thri<^  in  the  course 
of  the  above  conversation,  and  seems  to  be  so  oppressed  with  the 
notion  of  long  cngagein(Mits  and  unequal  marriages,  and  as  the  cir- 
cumstance we  have  to  relat<i  will  cxpljiin  what  perhajw  some  persons 
are  anxious  to  know,  namely,  who  little  Laura  is,  who  has  appeared 
more  than  once  before  us,  it  will  be  as  well  to  clear  up  these  points 
in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

IN  WHICH  PEN  IS  KEPT  WAITIKG  AT  THE  DOOR,  WHILE  THE 
READER  IS  INFORMED  M'HO  LITTLE  LAURA   WAS 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  then,  there  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
Cambridge  University  who  came  to  pass  the  long  vacation 
at  the  village  where  young  Helen  Thistlewood  was  living  with 
her  mother,  the  widow  of  the  lieutenant  slain  at  C()j»enhagen.  This 
gentleman,  whose  name  was  the  Reverend  Fnincis  Bell,  was  nephew 
to  Mrs.  Thistlewood,  and  by  consequence,  own  cousin  to  Miss  Helen, 
80  that  it  was  very  right  that  he  should  take  lodgings  in  his  aunt's 
house,  who  lived  in  a  very  small  way  ;  and  there  he  passed  the  long 
vacation,  reading  with  three  or  four  pupils  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  village.  Mr.  Bell  was  fellow  of  a  college,  and  fhmous  in  the 
University  for  his  learning  and  skill  as  a  tutor. 

His  two  kinswomen  understood  pretty  early  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  wjis  only  waiting  for  a 
college  living  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  His  intended 
bride  was  the  daughter  of  another  parson,  who  had  acted  as  Mr. 
Bell's  own  private  tutor  in  Bell's  early  life,  and  it  was  whilst  under 
Mr.  Coacher's  roof,  indeed,  and  when  only  a  boy  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  that  the  impetuous  young  Bell  had  flung  him- 
eelf  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Martha  Coacher,  whom  he  was  helping  to 
pick  peas  in  the  garden.  On  his  knees,  before  those  peas  and  her, 
he  pledged  himself  to  an  endless  affection. 

Miss  Coacher  was  by  many  years  the  young  fellow's  senior :  and 
her  own  heart  had  been  lacerated  by  many  previous  disappointments 
in  the  matrimonial  line.  No  less  than  three  pupils  of  her  father  had 
trifled  with  those  young  affections.  The  apothecary  of  the  village 
had  despicably  jilted  her.  The  dragoon  officer,  with  whom  she  had 
danced  so  many  many  times  during  that  happy  season  which  she 
passed  at  Bath  with  her  gouty  grandmamma,  one  day  gaily  shook 
his  bridle-rein  and  galloped  away,  never  to  return.  Wounded  by 
the  shafts  of  repeated  ingratitude,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
heart  of  Martha  Coacher  should  pant  to  find  rest  somewhere  1  She 
listened  to  the  proposals  of  the  gawky  gallant  honest  boy,  with  great 
kindness  and  good-humour ;  at  the  end  of  his  speech  she  said,  *'  Law, 
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Bell,  I'm  sure  you  are  too  young  to  think  of  such  things ; "  but  inti- 
mated that  she  t<J0  would  revolve  them  in  her  own  virgin  boeom. 
She  could  not  refer  Mr.  Bell  to  her  mamma,  for  Mr.  Coacher  was  a 
widower,  and  }mng  immersed  in  his  b(X)ks,  was  of  course  unable  to 
take  the  direction  of  so  fhiil  and  wondrous  an  article  as  a  lady's  heart, 
wliich  Miss  Martha  ha<l  to  manage  for  herself 

A  lock  of  her  hair  tiwl  up  in  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon,  conveyed  to 
the  happy  Bell  the  result  of  the  VestaVs  conference  with  herself. 
Tlirice  before  had  she  snipt  off  one  of  her  auburn  ringlets  and  given 
them  away.  The  possessors  were  faithless,  but  the  hair  had  grown 
again :  and  M;irtha  had  indeed  occiusion  to  say  that  men  were  de- 
ceivers, when  she  handed  over  this  token  of  love  to  the  simple  boy. 

Numl)er  six,  however,  was  an  exception  to  former  passions — 
Francis  Bell  was  the  most  faithful  of  lovers.  When  his  time  arrived 
to  go  to  college,  and  it  became  necessary  to  acquaint  Mr.  Coacher  of 
the  arrangements  that  hail  been  made,  the  latter  cried,  ''  Grod  bless 
my  soul,  I  ha(hrt  the  \oi\»t  idea  what  was  going  on  "  ;  as  was  indeed 
very  likely,  for  he  had  been  taken  in  three  times  before  in  precisely 
a  similar  manner ;  and  Francis  went  to  the  University  resolved  to 
conquer  honoiu»,  so  as  to  lie  able  to  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  his 
beloved  Martha. 

This  prize  in  view  made  him  labour  pnxligiously.  News  came, 
term  after  term,  of  the  honoim?  he  won.  He  stmt  the  prize-l)ooks  for 
his  college  essays  to  old  Coacher,  and  his  silver  <leclamation  cup  to 
Miss  Martha.  In  due  season  he  was  high  among  the  Wranglers, 
and  a  Fellow  of  his  College ;  and  during  all  the  time  of  these  trans- 
actions a  constant  tender  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  Miss 
Coacher,  to  whose  influence,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  he  attributed 
the  successes  which  he  luul  won. 

By  the  time,  however,  when  the  Rev.  Francis  Bell,  M.A.,  and 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  his  College,  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  it 
happened  tliat  Miss  Coacher  was  thirty-four,  nor  hail  her  charms, 
her  manners,  or  her  temper  improve<l  since  that  suimy  day  in  the 
spring-time  of  life  when  he  found  her  picking  peas  in  the  garden. 
Having  achieved  his  honours,  he  relaxed  in  the  anlour  of  his  studies, 
and  his  judgment  and  tastes  also  perhaps  became  cooler.  The  sun- 
shine of  the  pea-garden  faded  away  from  Miss  Martha,  and  poor  Bell 
found  himself  engaged — and  his  hand  pledged  to  that  bond  in  a 
thousand  letters — to  a  coarse,  ill-temi)ered,  ill-favoiuied,  ill-miumered, 
middle-aged  woman. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  one  of  many  altercations  (in  which 
Martha's  eloquence  shone,  and  in  which  therefore  she  was  freiiuently 
pleased  to  indulge),  that  Francis  refused  to  take  his  pupils  to  Bear- 
leader s  Green,  where  Mr.  Coacher's  living  was,  and  where  Bell  was 
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in  the  habit  of  spending  the  summer :  and  he  bethought  him  that  he 
would  pass  the  vacation  at  his  aunt's  village,  which  he  had  not  seen 
for  many  years — ijot  since  little  Helen  was  a  girl,  and  used  to  sit  on 
his  knee.  Down  then  he  came  and  lived  with  them.  Helen  was 
grown  a  beautiful  young  woman  now.  The  cousins  were  nearly  four 
months  together,  from  June  to  October.  They  walked  in  the  siunmer 
evenings  :  they  met  in  the  early  morn.  They  read  out  of  the  same 
book  when  the  old  lady  dozed  at  night  over  the  candles.  What  little 
Helen  knew,  Frank  taught  her.  She  sang  to  him  :  she  gave  her 
artless  heart  to  him.  She  was  aware  of  all  his  story.  Had  he  made 
any  secret  ? — had  he  not  shown  the  picture  of  the  woman  to  whom 
he  was  engaged,  and  with  a  blush, — her  letters,  hard,  eager,  and 
cruel] — The  days  went  on  and  on,  happier  and  closer,  with  more 
kindness,  more  confidence,  and  more  pity.  At  last  one  morning  in 
October  came  when  Francis  went  back  to  college,  and  the  poor  girl 
felt  that  her  tender  heart  was  gone  with  him. 

Frank  too  wakened  up  from  the  delightful  midsummer-dream  to 
the  horrible  reality  of  his  own  pain.  He  gnashed  and  tore  at  the  chain 
which  bound  him.  He  was  frantic  to  break  it  and  be  free.  Should  he 
confess  1 — give  his  savings  to  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  boimd,  'and 
beg  his  release  ? — there  was  time  yet — he  temporised.  No  living 
might  fall  in  for  years  to  come.  The  cousins  went  on  corresponding 
sadly  and  fondly :  the  betrothed  woman,  hard,  jealous,  and  dissatisfied, 
complaining  bitterly,  and  with  reason,  of  her  Francis's  altered  tone. 

At  last  things  came  to  a  crisis,  and  the  new  attachment  was  dis- 
covered. Francis  owned  it,  cared  not  to  disguise  it,  rebuked  Martha 
with  her  violent  temper  and  angry  imperiousness,  and,  worst  of  all, 
with  her  inferiority  and  her  age. 

Her  reply  was,  that  if  he  di<l  not  keep  his  promise  she  would 
carry  his  letters  into  every  court  in  the  kingdom — letters  in  which  his 
love  was  pledged  to  her  ten  thousand  times ;  and,  after  exposing  him 
to  the  world  as  the  perjurer  and  traitor  he  was,  she  would  kill  herself. 

Frank  had  one  more  interview  with  Helen,  whose  mother  was 
dead  then,  and  who  was  living  companion  with  old  Lady  Pontypool, 
— one  more  interview,  where  it  was  resolved  that  he  was  to  do  his 
duty :  that  is,  to  redeem  his  vow ;  that  is,  to  pay  a  debt  cozened 
from  him  by  a  sharper ;  that  is,  to  make  two  honest  people  miser- 
able.    So  the  two  judged  their  duty  to  be,  and  they  parted. 

The  living  fell  in  only  too  soon ;  but  yet  Frank  Bell  was  quite 
a  grey  and  worn-out  man  when  he  was  inducted  into  it.  Helen 
wrote  him  a  letter  on  his  marriage,  beginning,  "  My  dear  Cousin," 
and  ending  "always  truly  yours."  She  sent  him  back  the  other 
letters,  and  the  lock  of  his  hair — all  but  a  small  piece.  She  had 
it  in  her  desk  when  she  was  talking  to  the  Major. 
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Bell  live^l  for  three  or  four  years  in  hia  Kving,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  the  Chaplainship  of  Coventry  Island  fidling  vacant, 
Frank  aj»plied  for  it  privately,  and  having  procureil  it,  announced 
the  appointment  to  his  wife.  She  objected,  as  she  did  to  everything. 
He  told  her  bitterlv  that  he  <lid  not  want  her  to  a^me  :  so  she  went. 
Bell  went  out  in  Governr»r  Crawley's  time,  and  was  very  intimate 
with  that  gentleman  in  his  later  years.  And  it  was  in  Coventry 
Island,  years  after  his  own  marriage,  and  five  years  after  he  had 
heani  of  the  birth  of  Helen  s  boy,  that  his  own  daughter  was  bom. 

She  was  not  the  ilaughter  of  the  first  Mrs.  Bell,  who  died  of 
island  fever  very  sixm  after  Helen  Pendennis  and  her  husband,  to 
whom  Helen  ha^l  toM  everything,  wrote  to  infonn  Bell  of  the  birth 
of  their  child.  "  I  waa  old,  was  I  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bell  the  first ;  "I 
Was  old,  and  her  inferior,  was  I  ?  but  I  marrie<l  you,  Mr.  Bell,  and 
kept  you  from  marrying  her  ; "  and  hereup«>n  she  died.  Bell  married 
a  colonial  ladv,  whom  lie  love<l  fondlv.  But  he  was  not  doomed  to 
pro8|)er  in  love ;  and,  this  lady  dying  in  childbirth.  Bell  gave  up 
t(x> :  sending  his  little  girl  home  to  Helen  Pendennis  and  her 
hush^nd,  with  a  parting  prayer  that  they  would  befriend  her. 

The  little  thing  came  to  Fairoaks  from  Bristol,  which  is  not 
very  far  off,  dresse<l  in  black,  and  in  comiwiny  of  a  soldier's  wife,  her 
nurse,  at  parting  frrim  whom  she  wef)t  bitterly.  But  she  soon  dried 
up  her  grief  un<lcr  Helen's  motherly  care. 

Bound  her  neck  she  had  a  lo<;ket  with  hair,  which  Helen  had 
given,  ah  how  many  years  ago !  to  jjoor  Francis,  dead  and  buried. 
This  child  was  all  that  was  left  of  him,  and  she  cherishe<l,  as  so 
tender  a  creature  would,  the  legju-y  which  he  had  l)e<iueathed  to  her. 
The  girl's  name,  as  his  < lying  letter  stated,  was  Helen  Laura.  But 
John  Pendennis,  though  he  ju'cepted  the  trust,  was  always  rather 
jealous  of  the  oqihan  ;  and  gloomily  onlere<l  that  she  should  be 
called  bv  her  ovm  motlier's  name  ;  and  not  bv  that  first  one  w^hich 
her  father  ha^l  given  her.  Slie  was  afraid  of  Mr.  Pendennis,  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life.  And  it  was  only  when  her  husliand  was 
gone  that  Helen  dared  oi)enly  to  indidge  in  the  tenderness  which 
she  felt  frir  the  little  girl. 

Thus  it  was  that  Laura  Bell  l)ecame  Mrs.  Pendennis's  daughter. 
Neither  her  husband,  nor  that  gentleman's  brother,  the  Major, 
viewed  her  with  ver>'  favourable  eyes.  She  reminded  the  first  of 
circumstances  in  his  wife's  life  which  he  was  forced  to  accept,  but 
would  have  forgotten  much  more  willingly :  and  as  for  the  second, 
how  could  he  regard  her?  She  was  neither  related  to  his  own 
family  of  Pendennis,  nor  to  any  nobleman  in  this  empire,  and  she 
had  but  a  couple  of  thousand  ix)un(ls  for  her  fortune. 

And  now  let  Mr.  Pen  come  in,  who  has  ])een  waiting  all  this  whila 
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Having  strung  up  his  nerves,  and  prepared  himself,  without  at 
the  door,  for  the  meeting,  he  came  to  it,  determined  to  face  the 
awful  uncle.  He  had  settled  in  his  mind  that  the  encounter  was  to 
be  a  fierce  one,  and  was  resolved  on  bearing  it  through  with  all  the 
courage  and  dignity  of  the  famous  family  which  he  represented. 
And  he  flung  open  the  door  and  entered  with  the  most  severe  and 
warlike  expression,  armed  cap-d-pie  as  it  were,  with  lance  couched 
and  plumes  displayed,  and  glancing  at  his  adversary,  as  if  to  say, 
*  Come  on,  I'm  ready." 

The  old  man  of  the  world,  as  he  surveyed  the  lx)y's  demeanour, 
could  hardly  help  a  grin  at  his  admirable  pomi)ous  simplicity. 
Major  Pendennis  too  had  examined  his  ground ;  and  finding  that 
the  widow  was  alreaily  half  won  over  to  the  enemy,  and  having  a 
shrewd  notion  that  threats  and  tragic  exhortations  would  have  no 
effect  upon  tlie  boy,  who  was  inclined  to  be  perfectly  stubborn  and 
awfully  serious,  the  Major  laid  aside  the  authoritative  manner  at 
once,  and  with  the  most  good-humoured  natural  smile  in  the  world, 
held  out  his  hands  to  Pen,  shook  the  lad's  passive  fingers  gaily,  and 
said,  "  Well,  Pen,  my  boy,  tell  us  all  about  it." 

Helen  was  dehghted  with  the  generosity  of  the  Major's  good 
humour.  On  the  contrary,  it  quite  took  aback  and  disappointed 
poor  Pen,  whose  nerves  were  strung  up  for  a  tragedy,  and  who  felt 
that  his  grand  entree  was  altogether  baulked  and  ludicrous.  He 
blushed  and  winced  with  mortifieil  vanity  and  bewilderment.  He 
felt  immensely  inclined  to  Iwgin  to  cry.  "I — I — I  didn't  know 
that  you  were  come  till  just  now,"  he  said :  "  is — is — town  very 
full  I  suppose  ? " 

If  Pen  could  hardly  gulp  his  tears  down,  it  was  all  the  Major 
could  do  to  keep  from  laughter.  He  turned  round  and  shot  a 
comical  glance  at  Mrs.  Pendennis,  who  too  felt  that  the  scene  was 
at  once  ridiculous  and  sentimental.  And  so,  having  nothing  to  say, 
she  went  up  and  kissed  Mr.  Pen :  as  he  thought  of  her  tenderness 
and  soft  obedience  to  his  wishes,  it  was  very  possible  too  the  boy 
was  melted. 

"  What  a  couple  of  fools  they  are  !  "  thought  the  old  guardian. 
"  If  I  hadn't  come  down,  she  would  have  driven  over  in  state  to 
pay  a  visit  and  give  her  blessing  to  the  young  lady's  family." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  he,  still  grinning  at  the  coujile,  "  let  us 
have  as  little  sentiment  as  possible,  and  Pen,  my  good  fellow,  tell 
UB  the  whole  story." 

Pen  got  back  at  once  to  his  tragic  and  heroicaJ  air.  "  The  story 
is,  sir,"  said  he,  "  as  I  have  written  it  to  you  before.  I  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  most  beautiful  and  most  virtuous  lady  ;  of  a 
high  fkmily,  although  in  reduced  circumstances ;  I  have  found  the 
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woman  in  whom  I  know  that  the  happiness  of  my  life  is  centred ;  I 
feel  that  I  never,  never  can  think  about  any  woman  but  her.  I  am 
aware  of  the  difference  of  our  ages  and  other  difficulties  in  my  way. 
But  my  affection  was  so  great  that  I  felt  I  could  sunnount  all 
these ; — that  we  both  could :  and  she  has  consented  to  imite  her 
lot  with  mine,  and  to  accept  my  heart  and  my  fortime." 

"  How  much  is  that,  my  boy  ] "  said  the  Major.  "  Has  anybody 
left  yoti  some  money  ?  I  don't  know  that  you  are  worth  a  shilling 
in  the  world." 

"  You  know  what  I  have  is  his,"  cried  out  Mrs.  Pcndennis. 

"  Grood  heavens,  madam,  hold  your  tongue  !  "  was  what  the  giiar- 
,  <lian  was  disposed  to  say ;  but  he  kept  his  temper,  not  without  a 

struggle.  "  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  he  said.  "  You  would  sacrifice 
anything  for  him.  Everylxxly  knows  that.  But  it  is,  after  all 
then,  your  fortune  which  Pen  is  offering  to  the  young  lady  ;  and  of 
which  he  wishes  to  take  possession  at  eighteen." 

"  I  know  my  mother  will  give  me  anythii^,"  Pen  said,  looking 
rather  disturbed. 

I  "Yes,  my  good  fellow,  but  there  is  reason  in  all  things.     If 

\  your  mother  keefjs  the  house,  it  is  but  fair  that  she  sliould  select 

her  company.  When  you  give  her  house  over  her  he^ul,  and  transfer 
her  banker's  account  to  yourself  for  the  Iwncjfit  of  Miss  What-<r-you 
call-*em — Miss  Costigan — don't  you  think  you  should  at  least  have 
consulted  my  sister  as  one  of  the  princiiNil  partita  in  the  transaction  ? 
I  am  speaking  to  you,  you  sec,  witlnnit  tlu;  least  anger  or  assump- 
tion of  authority,  such  as  the  law  and  your  father's  will  give  me 
over  you  for  three  years  to  vxnne — but  as  one  man  of  the  world  to 
another, — and  I  ask  you,  if  you  think  that,  because  you  can  do 
what  you  like  with  your  mother,  therefore  you  have  a  right  to  do  so  1 
As  you  are  her  dei)en(lant,  would  it  not  have  been  more  generous 
to  wait  before  you  t<K)k  this  8tt»p,  and  at  least  to  have  paid  her  the 
courtesy  to  ask  her  leave  1 " 

Pen  licjld  down  his  head,  and  began  dimly  to  perceive  that  the 
action  on  whic^h  he  had  pri(le<l  himself  hr  a  most  romantic,  generous 
iuHtance  of  disinterested  af Fetation,  was  perhaps  a  very  selfish  and 
headstrong  piece  of  folly, 
i  "  I  did  it  in  a  moment  of  passion,"  said  Pen,  floundering ;  "  I 

r  was  not  aware  what  I  was  going  to  say  or  to  do  "  (and  in  this  he 

/  sjMike  with  perfect  sincerity).     "  But  now  it  is  said,  and  I  stand  to 

it.    No  ;  I  neither  can  nor  \^'ill  recall  it.     I'll  die  rather  than  do  so. 
And  I — I  don't  want  to  bunlen  my  mother,"  he  continued.     "Ill 
work  for  myself.     I'll  go  on  the  stage,  and  act  with  her.     She — 
;  she  says  I  should  do  well  there." 

"  But  will  she  take  you  on  those  terms  ? "  the  Major  interposed. 

• 
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'*  Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  Miss  Costigan  is  not  the  most  disinterested 
of  women :  but  don^t  you  suppose,  now,  fairly,  that  your  position 
as  a  young  gentleman  of  ancient  birth  and  decent  expectations, 
forms  a  part  of  the  cause  why  she  finds  your  addresses  welcome  1 " 

"  1*11  die,  I  say,  rather  than  forfeit  my  pledge  to  her,"  said  Pen, 
doubling  his  fists  and  turning  red. 

"  Who  asks  you,  my  dear  friend  1 "  answered  the  imperturbable 
guardian.  "No  gentleman  breaks  his  word,  of  cx)ur8e,  when  it 
has  been  given  freely.  But,  after  all,  you  can  wait.  You  owe 
something  to  your  mother,  something  to  your  family — something 
to  me  as  your  father's  representative." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  Pen  said,  feeling  rather  relieved. 

"  Well,  as  you  have  pledged  your  word  to  her,  give  us  another, 
will  you,  Arthur  1 " 

"  What  is  it  ? "  Arthur  asked. 

"  That  you  will  make  no  private  marriage — that  you  won't  be 
taking  a  trip  to  Scotland,  you  understand  ? " 

"That  would  be  a  falsehood.  Pen  never  told  his  mother  a 
falsehood,"  Helen  said. 

Pen  hung  down  his  head  again,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  shame.  Had  not  this  whole  intrigue  been  a  falsehood  to  that 
tender  and  confiding  creature  who  was  ready  to  give  up  all  for 
his  sake  ?     He  gave  his  uncle  his  hand. 

"  No,  sir — on  my  word  of  honoiu*  as  a  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  I 
will  never  marry  without  my  mother's  consent ! "  and  giving  Helen 
a  bright  parting  look  of  confidence  and  affection  unchangeable,  the 
boy  went  out  of  the  drawing-room  into  his  own  study. 

"  He's  an  angel — he's  an  angel,"  the  mother  cried  out  in  one  of 
her  usual  raptures. 

"  He  comes  of  a  good  stock,  ma'am,"  said  her  brother-in-law — 
"of  a  good  stock  on  both  sides."  The  Major  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  result  of  his  diplomacy — so  much  so,  that  he  once  more 
saluted  the  tips  of  Mrs.  Pendennis's  glove,  and  dropping  the  curt, 
manly,  and  straightforward  tone  in  which  he  had  conducted  the 
conversation  with  the  lad,  assumed  a  certain  drawl,  which  he 
always  adopted  when  he  was  most  conceited  and  fine. 

"My  dear  creature,"  said  he,  in  that  his  politest  tone,  "T 
think  it  certainly  as  well  that  I  came  down,  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  last  botte  was  a  successful  one.  I  tell  you  how  I  came  to 
think  of  it.  Three  years  ago  my  kind  friend  Lady  Ferrybridge 
sent  for  me  in  the  greatest  state  of  alarm  about  her  son  Gretna, 
whose  afifair  you  remember,  and  implored  me  to  use  my  influence 
with  the  young  gentleman,  who  was  engaged  in  an  affaire  de  coeur 
with  a  Scotch  clergyman's  daughter,  Miss  Mac  Toddy.     I  implored, 
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I  entreated  gentle  measures.  But  Lord  Ferrybridge  was  furious, 
and  tried  the  high  hand  Gretna  was  sulky  and  silent,  and  his 
parents  thought  they  had  conquered.  But  what  was  the  &ct, 
my  dear  creature  ?  The  young  people  had  been  married  for  three 
months  before  Lord  Ferrj'bridge  Imew  anything  about  it.  And 
that  was  why  I  extniete<l  the  promise  from  Master  Pen." 

"  Arthur  would  never  have  done  so,"  Mrs.  Pendennis  said. 

"  He  hasn't, — that  is  one  comfort,"  answered  the  brother-in-law. 

Like  a  war>'  and  patient  man  of  the  world,  Major  Pendennis 
did  not  press  po<ir  Pen  any  farther  for  the  moment,  but  hoped  the 
best  from  time,  and  that  the  young  fellow's  eyes  would  be  opened 
before  long  to  see  the  absurdity  of  which  he  was  guilty.  And 
having  found  out  how  keen  the  boy's  point  of  honour  was,  he 
worke<l  upon  that  kindly  feeling  with  great  skill,  discoursing  him 
over  their  wine  after  dinner,  and  pointing  out  to  Pen  the  necessity 
of  a  perfect  uprightness  and  o|)enness  in  all  his  dealings,  and 
entreating  that  his  communications  \vith  his  interesting  young 
friend  (lus  the  Major  politely  called  Miss  Fotheringay)  should  be 
carried  on  with  the  knowknlge,  if  not  approbation,  of  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis. "After  all.  Pen,"  the  ^lajor  siiid,  with  a  convenient 
frankness  that  did  not  displease  the  1h\v,  whilst  it  advanced  the 
interests  of  the  negotiator,  "  you  must  hear  in  mind  that  you  are 
thro\\ing  yoiu>»olt*  away.  Your  mother  may  submit  to  your 
marriage  as  she  would  to  anything  else  you  desired,  if  you  did 
but  cry  long  enou.i^h  for  it :  but  be  aure  of  this,  that  it  can  never 
please  her.  You  take  a  young  woman  i>tt'  the  l)oards  of  a  country 
theatre  and  jirefer  her,  for  such  is  the  case,  to  one  of  the  finest 
ladies  in  England.  Anil  your  mother  will  submit  to  your  choice, 
but  you  can't  suppose  that  she  will  be  happy  under  it.  I  have 
often  fancieil,  entie  nousy  that  my  sister  had  it  in  her  eye  to 
make  a  marriage  Ix^tween  you  and  that  little  ward  of  hers — Flora, 
Laiun  — wliat's  her  name  ?  And  I  always  determined  to  do  my 
small  endeavour  to  prevent  any  such  match.  The  child  has  but 
two  thousand  jwunds,  I  am  given  to  imderstand.  It  is  only  with 
the  utmost  economy  and  care  that  my  sister  can  provide  for  the 
decent  maintenance  of  her  house,  and  for  your  appearance  and 
education  as  a  gentleman  ;  and  I  don't  care  to  o>*ti  to  you  that 
I  hjui  other  and  much  higher  views  for  you.  With  your  name 
and  birth,  sir — \iith  your  talents,  which  I  suppose  are  respectable, 
with  the  friends  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  possess,  I  could  have 
placed  you  in  an  excellent  jn^sition — a  remarkable  position  for  a 
young  man  of  such  exceeding  small  means,  and  had  hoped  to  see 
you,  at  least,  try  to  restt>re  the  honours  of  our  name.  Your 
mother's  softness  stopped  one  prospect,  or  you  might  have  been 
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a  general  like  our  gallant  ancestor  who  fought  at  RamiUiee  and 
Malplaquet.     I  had  another  plan  in  view :  my  excellent  and  kind 
Mend,  Lord  Bagwig,  who  ia  very  well  disposed  towanls  me,  would, 
I  have  little  doubt,  have  attached  you  to  his  mission  at  Pumper- 
nickel, and  you  might  have  advanced  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
But,  pardon  me  for  recurring  to  the  subject;  how  is  a  man  to 
serve  a  young  gentleman  of  eighteen,  who  projxyses  to  marry  a  lady 
of  thirty,  whom  he  has  selected  from  a  booth  in  a  fair? — well, 
not  a  fair, — bam.     That  profession  at  once  is  closed  to  yoiL     The 
[public  service  is  closed  to  you.     Society  is  closed  to  you.     You 
see,  my  good  friend,  to  what  you  bring  yourself.     You  may  get 
oA  at  the  bar  to  be  sxne,  where  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
gentlemen  of  merit  occasionally  marry  out  of  their  kitchens;  but 
in  no  other  profession.     Or  you  may  come  and  live  down  here — 
down  here,  tjioii  Dieu  !  for  ever "  (said  the  Major,  with  a  dreary 
shrug,  as  he  thought  with  inexpressible  fondness  of  Pall  Mall), 
"where  your  mother  will  receive  the  Mrs.  Arthiu*  that  is  to  be, 
with  perfect  kindness ;  where  the  good  people  of  the  county  won^t 
visit  you ;  and  where,  by  Gud,  sir,  I  shall  be  shy  of  visiting  you 
myself,  for  I'm  a  plain-spoken  man,  and  I  own  to  you  that  I  like  to 
live  with  gentlemen  for  my  companions ;  where  you  will  have  to  live, 
with  rum-and-water  drinking  gentlcuum-farnicrs,  and  drag  through 
your  life  the  young  husband  of  an  old  woman,  who,  il'  she  doesn't 
quarrel  with  yoiu*  mother,  will  at  least  cost  that  lady  her  position 
in  society,  and  drag  her  down  inU>  that  dubious  caste  into  which 
you  must  inevitably  fall.     It  is  no  aftair  of  mine,  my  good  sir.     I 
am  ilot  angry.     Your  downfall  will  not  hurt  me  farther  than  that 
it  will  extinguish  the  hopes  I  had  of  seeing  my  family  once  more 
taking  its  place  in  the  world.     It  is  only  your  mother  and  yourself 
that  will  be  ruined.     And  I  pity  you  both  from  my  soul.     Pass 
the  claret :  it  is  some  I  sent  to  your  poor  father ;  I  remember  I 
bought  it  at  poor  Lord  Levant's  sale.     But  of  course,"  added  the 
Migor,  smacking  the  wine,  "  having  engaged  yourself,  you  will  do 
what  becomes  you  as  a  man  of  honoiu*,  however  fetal  your  promise 
may  be.     However,  promise  us  on  your  side,  my  boy,  what  I  set 
out  by  entreating  you  to  grant, — that  there  shall  be  nothing  clandes- 
tine, that  you  will  pursue  yoiu*  studies,  that  you  will  only  visit  your 
interesting  friend  at  proper  intervals.     Do  you  write  to  her  much  ? " 
Pen  blushed  and  said,  "  Why,  yes,  he  had  written." 
"  1  suppose  verses,  eh  !  as  well  as  prose  ?     I  was  a  dab  at  verses 
myself.     I  recollect  when  I  first  joined,  I  used  to  write  verses  for 
the  fellows  in  the  regiment ;   and  did  some  pretty  things  in  that 
way.     I  was  talking  to  my  old  friend  General  Hobbler  about  some 
lines  I  dashed  off  for  him  in  the  year  1806,  when  we  were  at  the 
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Cape,  and,  Gad,  he  remembered  every  line  of  them  still ;  for  he'd 
used  'em  so  often,  the  old  ro^^ie,  and  had  actually  tried  'em  on  Mrs. 
Hobbler,  sir — who  brou^^ht  him  sixty  thousand  poimds.  I  suppose 
you've  tried  verses,  eh.  Pen  1 " 

Pen  blushed  again,  and  said,  "  Why,  yes,  he  had  written  verses." 

"  And  does  tlic  fair  one  respond  in  poetry  or  prose  ? "  asked  the 
Major,  eyeing  his  nephew  with  the  queerest  expression,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  0  Moses  and  Green  Spe(;ta<;les  !  what  a  fool  the  boy  is  ! " 

Pen  blushed  again.  She  hiid  written,  but  not  in  verse,  the  young 
lover  ownc4l,  and  he  gave  his  bre^ist-pcxiket  the  benefit  of  a  squeeze 
with  his  left  arm,  which  the  Major  remarked,  acxiording  to  his  wont. 

"  You  have  got  the  letters  there,  I  see,"  said  the  old  campaigner, 
no<lding  at  Pen  and  i)ointing  to  his  own  chest  (which  was  manfully 
wadded  with  cotton  by  Mr.  Stultz).  "You  know  you  have.  I 
would  give  twopence  to  see  'cm." 

"  Why,"  said  Pen,  twiddling  the  stalks  of  the  strawberries,  "  I 
— I,"  but  this  sentence  was  never  finished  ;  for  Pen's  face  was  so 
comical  and  embarrassed,  as  the  Major  watched  it,  that  the  elder 
could  contain  his  gravity  no  longer,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
in  which  chorus  Pen  himself  was  obliged  to  join  after  a  minute : 
when  he  broke  out  fairly  into  a  guffaw. 

It  sent  them  with  great  good-humour  into  Mrs.  Pendennis's 
drawing-room.  She  was  pleased  to  hear  them  laughing  in  the  hall 
OS  they  crossed  it. 

"  You  sly  rascal !  "  said  the  Major,  putting  his  arm  gaily  on 
Pen's  shoulder,  and  giving  a  playful  push  at  the  boy's  breast-pocket. 
He  felt  the  papers  crackling  there  sure  enough.  The  young  fellow 
was  deUghted — conceited — triumphant — and  in  one  wonl,  a  spoony. 

The  pair  came  to  the  tea-table  in  the  highest  spirits.  The 
Major's  politeness  was  beyond  exi>rcssion  He  had  never  tasted 
such  good  tea,  and  such  bread  wtis  only  to  l)e  had  in  the  country. 
He  asked  Mrs.  Pendennis  for  one  of  her  charming  songs.  He  then 
made  Pen  sing,  and  was  delighted  and  astonished  at  the  beauty  of 
the  l)oy's  voice :  he  made  his  nephew  fetch  his  niai)8  and  drawings, 
and  praiscil  tliem  as  rea.lly  remarkable  works  of  talent  in  a  young 
fellow :  he  complimented  him  on  his  French  pronimciation :  he 
flattered  the  simple  boy  as  adroitly  as  ever  lover  flattered  a  mis- 
tress :  and  when  be4-time  came,  mother  and  son  went  to  their 
several  rooms  perfectly  enchanted  with  the  kind  Major. 

When  they  had  reached  those  apartments,  I  suppose  Helen 
took  to  her  knees  as  usual :  and  Pen  read  over  his  letters  before 
going  to  berl :  just  as  if  he  didn't  know  every  word  of  them  by 
heart  already.  In  truth  there  were  but  three  of  those  documents : 
and  to  learn  their  contents  re<iuired  no  great  effort  of  memory. 
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In  No.  1,  '*  Miss  Fotheringay  presents  grateful  compliments  to 
Mr.  Pendennis,  and  in  her  papa's  name  and  her  own  begs  to  thank 
him  for  his  most  beautiful  presents.  They  will  always  be  k^t 
care/idly;  and  Miss  F.  and  Captain  C.  will  never  forget  the 
delightful  evening  which  they  passed  on  Tuesday  last" 

No.  2  said — "  Dear  Sir,  we  shall  have  a  small  quiet  party  of 
social  friends  at  our  humble  board,  next  Tuesday  evening,  at  an 
early  tea,  when  I  shall  wear  the  beautiful  scarf  which,  with  its 
accompanying  delightful  verses,  I  shall  ever,  ever  cherish:  and 
papa  bids  me  say  how  happy  he  will  be  if  you  will  join  *  the  feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  *  in  our  festive  little  party,  as  I  am 
sure  will  be  yoiu*  truly  grateful  Emily  Fotheringay." 

No.  3  was  somewhat  more  confidential,  and  showed  that  matters 
had  proceeded  rather  far.  "  You  wore  odious  yesterday  night,"  the 
letter  said.  "Why  did  you  not  come  to  the  stage-door?  Papa 
could  not  escort  me  on  account  of  his  eye  ;  he  had  an  accident,  and 
fell  down  over  a  loose  carpet  on  the  stair  on  Sunday  night.  I  saw 
you  looking  at  Miss  Diggle  aU  night ;  and  you  were  so  enchanted 
with  Lydia  Languish  you  scarcely  once  looked  at  Julia.  I  could 
have  crushed  Bingley,  I  was  so  angry.  I  play  Ella  Rosenberg  on 
Friday :  will  you  come  then  ?  Miss  Diggle  performs. —  Ever 
your  E.  F." 

These  three  letters  Mr.  Pen  used  to  read  at  intervals,  during 
the  day  and  night,  and  embrace  with  that  deliglit  and  fervour 
which  such  beautiful  compositions  surely  warranted.  A  thousand 
times  at  least  he  had  kissed  fondly  the  musky  satin  paper,  made 
sacred  to  him  by  the  hand  of  Emily  Fotheringay.  This  was  all  he 
had  in  retiun  for  his  passion  and  flames,  his  vows  and  protests,  his 
rhymes  and  similes,  his  wakeful  nights  and  endless  thoughts,  his 
fondness,  fears,  and  folly.  The  yoimg  wiseacre  had  pledged  away 
his  all  for  this :  signed  his  name  to  endless  promissory  notes,  con- 
ferring his  heart  upon  the  bearer :  bound  himself  for  life,  and  got 
back  twopence  as  an  equivalent.  For  Miss  Costigan  was  a  young 
lady  of  such  perfect  good  conduct  and  self-command,  that  she  never 
would  have  thought  of  giving  more,  and  reserved  the  treasures  of 
her  affection  until  she  could  transfer  them  lawfiilly  at  church. 

Howbeit,  Mr.  Pen  was  content  with  what  tokens  of  regard  he 
had  got,  and  mumbled  over  liis  three  letters  in  a  rapture  of  high 
spirits,  and  went  to  sleep  delighted  with  his  kind  old  uncle  from 
London,  who  must  evidently  yield  to  his  wishes  in  time ;  and,  in  a 
word,  in  a  preposterous  state  of  contentment  with  himself  and  all 
the  world. 


CHAPTER  IX 

IN  WHICH    THE  MAJOR  OPENS   THE  CAMPAIGN 

C~T  those  who  have  the  blessed  jirivilege  of  an  ejitr^  into  the 
most  select  circles,  admit  that  Major  Pendeniiis  was  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  generosity  and  affection,  in  the  sacrifice  which  he 
now  made.  He  gave  up  London  in  May  -his  newspaiK^re  and  his 
mornings — his  afteraoons  from*  club  to  club,  his  little  confidential 
visits  to  my  ladies,  his  rides  in  Rotten  Kow,  his  dinners,  and  his 
stall  at  the  Openi,  his  rapid  csca|)ade8  to  Fulham  or  Richmond  on 
Satimlays  and  Sundays,  his  bow  from  my  Lord  Duke  or  my  Lord 
Marquis  at  the  great  London  entiTtjiinments,  and  his  name  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  the  succeeding  day,  his  quieter  little  festivals, 
more  sele(;t,  secret,  and  delightful  all  these  he  resigned  to  knik 
himself  into  a  lone  little  country  house,  with  a  simple  widow  and  a 
greenhorn  of  a  son,  a  mawkish  cunite,  and  a  little  girl  of  twelve 
years  of  age. 

He  made  the  8a<;rifice,  and  it  was  the  greater  that  few  knew  the 
extent  of  it.  His  letters  came  down  franked  from  town,  and  he 
showed  the  invitiitions  to  Helen  with  a  sigh.  It  was  beautiful  and 
tragical  to  see  him  refuse  one  party  after  another—  at  least  to  those 
who  could  understand,  as  Helen  diihi't,  the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
his  self-denial.  Helen  did  not,  or  only  smiled  at  the  awful  pathos 
with  which  the  Major  8i>oke  of  the  Court  Guide  in  general :  but 
young  Pen  looked  with  gn?jit  respect  at  the  great  names  u}X)n  the 
superscrii)tions  of  his  uncle's  letters,  and  listened  to  the  Major's 
stories  alx)ut  the  fashionable  worhi  with  constant  interest  and 
sympathy. 

The  elder  Pendennis's  rich  memory  was  stored  with  thousands 
of  these  delightful  tales,  and  he  i)oured  them  into  Pen's  willing  ear. 
He  knew  the  name  and  pedigree  of  everybcxly  in  the  Peerage,  and 
everybody's  relations.  "My  dear  boy,"  he  would  say,  with  a 
mournful  earnestness  and  veracity,  "  you  cannot  begin  your  genea- 
logical studies  too  early ;  I  \sish  to  Heaven  you  would  read  in 
Debrett  every  day.  Not  so  much  the  historical  part  (for  the 
pedigrees,  between  ourselves,  are  many  of  them  very  fabidous,  and 
there  are  few  £miilies  that  can  show  such  a  clear  descent  as  our  own) 
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as  the  account  of  family  alliances,  and  who  is  related  to  whom.  I 
have  known  a  man's  career  in  life  blasted  by  ignorance  on  this  all- 
important  subject.  Why,  only  last  month,  at  dinner  at  my  Lord 
Hobanob's,  a  yoimg  man,  who  has  lately  been  received  amongst  us, 
yoimg  Mr.  Suckling  (author  of  a  work,  I  believe),  began  to  speak 
lightly  of  Admiral  Bowser's  conduct  for  ratting  to  Ministers,  in  what 
I  must  own  is  the  most  audacious  manner.  But  who  do  you  think 
sate  next  and  opposite  to  this  Mr.  Suckling  ]  Why — why,  next  to 
him  was  Lady  Grampound,  Bowser's  daughter,  and  opposite  to  him 
was  Lord  Grampound,  Bowser's  son-in-law.  The  infatuated  young 
man  went  on  cutting  his  jokes  at  the  Admiral's  expense,  fancying 
that  all  the  world  was  laughing  with  him,  and  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
Lady  Hobanob's  feelings^ — Hobanob's !—  those  of  every  well-bred 
man,  as  the  wretche<l  intrus  was  so  exj^osing  himself.  He  will 
never  dine  again  in  South  Street.     I  promise  you  that^ 

With  such  discourses  the  Majgr  entertained  his  ne})hew,  as  he 
I)aced  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house  for  his  two  hours'  constitu- 
tional walk,  or  as  they  sate  together  after  dinner  over  their  wine. 
He  grieved  that  Sir  Francis  Clavering  had  not  come  down  to  the 
Park,  to  live  in  it  since  his  marrijige,  and  to  make  a  society  for 
the  neighbourhood.  He  mourned  that  Lord  Eyrie  was  not  in  the 
country,  that  he  might  take  Pen  and  present  him  to  his  Lordship. 
"  He  has  daughters,"  the  Major  said.  "  Who  knows  ?  you  might 
have  married  Lady  Emily  or  Lady  Barbara  Trehawk ;  but  all  those 
dreams  are  over ;  my  i)oor  fellow,  you  must  lie  on  the  bed  which 
you  have  made  for  yourself." 

These  things  to  hear  did  young  Pendennis  seriously  incline. 
They  are  not  so  interesting  in  print  as  when  delivered  orally ;  but 
the  Major's  anec^dotes  of  the  great  George,  of  the  Royal  Dukes,  of 
the  statesmen,  l)eautie-s,  and  fashionable  ladies  of  the  day,  filled 
young  Pen's  soul  with  longing  and  wonder ;  and  he  found  the  con- 
versations with  his  guardian,  whicth  stully  bored  and  i)erplexed  jKwr 
Mrs.  Pendennis,  for  his  own  piui;  never  tedious. 

It  can't  be  said  that  Mr.  Pen's  new  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,  di9coiuse<l  hhn  on  the  most  elevated  subjects,  or  treated  the 
subjects  which  he  chose  in  the  most  elevated  manner.  But  his 
morality,  such  as  it  was,  was  consistent.  It  might  not,  perhaps, 
tend  to  a  man's  progress  in  another  world,  but  it  was  pretty  well 
calculated  to  advance  his  interests  in  this ;  and  then  it  must  be 
remembere<l,  that  the  Major  never  for  one  instiint  doubted  that  his 
views  were  the  only  views  practicable,  and  that  his  conduct  was 
perfectly  virtuous  and  resj)ectable.  He  was  a  man  of  honour,  in  a 
word  :  and  had  his  eyes,  what  he  called,  oi)en.  He  took  pity  on  this 
young  greenhorn  of  a  nephew,  and  wiinted  to  ojjen  his  eyes  too. 
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No  man,  for  instance,  went  more  regularly  to  church  when  in 
the  country  than  the  old  bachelor.  "  It  don't  matter  so  much  in 
town,  Pen,"  he  said,  "  for  there  the  women  go  and  the  men  are  not 
missed  But  when  a  gentleman  is  sur  ses  terresy  he  must  give  an 
example  to  the  country  people :  and  if  I  could  turn  a  tune,  I  even 
think  I  should  sing.  The  Duke  of  St.  David's,  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  knowing,  always  sings  in  the  country,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
it  has  a  doosed  fine  effect  from  the  family  pew.  And  you  are  some- 
body down  liere.  As  long  as  the  Claverings  are  away  you  are  the 
first  man  in  the  parish ;  or  as  good  as  any.  You  might  represent 
the  town  if  you  played  your  cards  well.  Your  poor  dear  father 
would  have  done  so  ha<i  he  lived  ;  so  might  you. — Not  if  you  marry 
a  lady,  however  amiable,  whom  the  country  people  won't  meet.- 
WeU,  well :  it's  a  painful  subject  Let  us  change  it,  my  boy." 
But  if  Major  Pendennis  changed  the  subject  once  he  recurred  to  it 
a  score  of  times  in  the  day  :  and  the  moral  of  his  discourse  always 
was,  that  Pen  was  throwing  himself  away.  Now  it  does  not  require 
much  coaxing  or  wheedling  to  make  a  simple  boy  believe  that  he  is 
a  very  fine  fellow. 

Pen  was  glad  enough,  we  have  said,  to  listen  to  his  elder's  talk. 
The  conversation  of  Captain  Costigan  became  by  no  means  pleasant 
to  him,  and  the  idea  of  that  tipsy  old  father-in-law  haunted  him  with 
terror.  He  couldn't  bring  that  man,  unshaven  and  reeking  of  punch, 
to  associate  with  his  mother.  Even  about  Emily — he  faltered  when 
the  pitiless  guardian  began  to  question  him.  "Was  she  accom- 
plished 1 "  He  was  obliged  to  own,  no.  "  Was  she  clever  ? "  Well, 
she  had  a  very  good  average  intellect :  but  he  could  not  absolutely 
say  she  was  clever.  "  Come,  let  us  see  some  of  her  letters."  So 
Pen  confessed  that  he  ha<l  but  those  three  of  which  we  have  made 
mention — and  that  they  were  but  trivial  invitations  or  answers. 

"  She  is  cautious  enough,"  the  Major  said  drily.  "  She  is  older 
than  you,  my  poor  boy ; "  and  then  he  apologised  with  the  utmost 
frankness  and  humility,  and  flung  himself  ui)on  Pen's  good  feelings, 
begging  the  lad  to  excuse  a  fond  old  uncle,  who  had  only  his  family's 
honour  in  view — for  Arthiu-  was  ready  to  flame  up  in  indignation 
whenever  Miss  Costigan's  honesty  was  doubted,  and  swore  that  he 
would  never  have  her  name  mentioned  lightly,  and  never,  never 
would  part  from  her. 

He  repeated  this  to  his  uncle  and  his  friends  at  home,  and  also, 
it  must  be  confessed,  to  Miss  Fotheringay  and  the  amiable  familv  at 
Chatteris,  with  whom  he  still  continued  to  spend  some  portion  or  his 
time.  Miss  Emily  was  alarmed  when  she  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
Pen's  guardian,  and  rightly  conceived  that  the  Major  came  down 
with  hostile  intentions  to  herself.     "I  suppose  ye  intend  to  leave 
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me,  now  your  grand  relation  baa  come  down  from  town.  Hell  carry 
ye  off,  and  youTl  forget  your  poor  Emily,  Mr.  Arthur ! " 

Forget  her!  In  her  presence,  in  that  of  Miss  Rouncy,  the 
Columbine  and  Milly's  confidential  friend  of  the  Company,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Captain  himself,  Pen  swore  he  never  could  think  of 
any  other  woman  but  bis  beloved  Miss  Fotheringay ;  and  the  Captain, 
looking  up  at  his  foils,  which  were  hung  as  a  trophy  on  the  wall  of 
the  room  where  Pen  and  he  used  to  fence,  grimly  said,  he  would  not 
advoise  any  man  to  meddle  rashly  with  the  affections  of  his  darling 
child ;  and  would  never  believe  his  gallant  young  Arthur,  whom  he 
treated  as  his  son,  whom  he  called  his  son,  would  ever  be  guilty  of 
conduct  so  revolting  to  every  idaya  of  honour  and  humanitee. 

He  went  up  and  embraced  Pen  after  speaking.  He  cried,  and 
wiped  his  eye  with  one  large  dirty  hand  as  he  clasped  Pen  with  the 
other.  Arthur  shuddered  in  that  grasp,  and  thought  of  his  uncle  at 
home.  His  father-in-law  lookeil  unusually  dirty  and  shabby;  the 
odour  of  whisky-and-water  was  even  more  decided  than  in  common. 
How  was  he  to  bring  that  man  and  his  mother  together?  He 
trembled  when  he  thought  that  he  had  absolutely  written  to  Costigan 
(inclosing  to  him  a  sovereign,  the  loan  of  which  the  worthy  gentleman 
needed),  and  saying,  that  one  day  he  hoped  to  sign  himself  his 
affectionate  son,  Arthiu*  Peudennis.  He  was  glad  to  get  awav  from 
Chatteris  that  day ;  from  Miss  Roimcy  the  conJidanU ;  from  flie  old 
toping  father-in-law ;  from  the  divine  Emily  herself.  "  0  Emily, 
Emily,"  he  cried  inwardly,  as  he  rattled  homewards  on  Rebecca, 
"  you  little  know  what  sacrifices  I  am  making  for  you  ! — for  you  who 
are  always  so  cold,  so  cautious,  so  mistnistful ! " 

Pen  never  rode  over  to  Chatteris  but  the  Major  found  out  on 
what  errand  the  boy  had  been.  Faithful  to  his  plan,  Major  Pen- 
dennis  gave  his  nephew  no  let  or  hindmnce ;  but  somehow  the  con- 
stant feeling  that  the  senior's  eye  was  upon  him,  an  uneasy  shame 
attendant  upon  that  inevitable  confession  which  the  evening^s  con- 
versation would  be  sure  to  elicit  in  the  most  natunil  simple  manner, 
made  Pen  go  less  frequently  to  sigh  away  his  soul  at  the  feet  of  his 
charmer  than  he  had  been  wont  to  do  previous  to  his  uncle's  arrival. 
There  was  no  use  trying  to  deceive  him ;  there  was  no  pretext  of 
dining  with  Smirke,  or  reading  Greek  plays  with  Foker ;  Pen  felt, 
when  he  returned  fix>m  one  of  his  flying  visits,  that  everybody  knew 
whence  he  came,  and  appeared  quite  guilty  before  his  mother  and 
"*  guardian,  over  their  books  or  their  game  at  piquet. 

Once  having  walked  out  half  a  mile,  to  the  Fairoaks  Inn,  beyond 
the  Lodge  gates,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  Competitor  coach,  which 
changed  horses  there,  to  take  a  nm  for  Chatteris,  a  man  on  the  roof 
touched  his  hat  to  the  young  gentleman :  it  was  his  uncle's  man. 
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Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  going  on  a  message  for  his  master,  and  had 
been  took  up  at  the  Lodge,  as  he  said.  And  Mr.  Morgan  came  back 
by  the  Rival,  too ;  so  that  Pen  had  the  pleasure  of  that  domestic's 
company  both  ways.  Nothing  was  said  at  home.  The  lad  seemed 
to  have  every  decent  liberty  ;  and  yet  he  felt  himself  dindy  watched 
and  guarded,  and  that  there  were  eyes  upon  him  even  in  the  presence 
of  his  Dulcinea. 

In  fact,  Pen's  suspicions  were  not  unfounded,  and  his  guardian 
had  sent  forth  to  gather  all  possible  information  regarding  the  lad 
and  his  interesting  young  friend.  The  discreet  and  ingenious  Mr. 
Morgan,  a  London  w^nfidential  valet,  whose  fidelity  coidd  be  trusted, 
had  been  to  Chatteris  more  than  once,  and  made  every  inquiry  re- 
garding the  {)ast  history  and  present  habits  of  the  Captain  and  his 
daughter.  He  delicately  cross-examined  the  waiters,  the  ostlers,  and 
all  the  inmates  of  the  bar  at  the  Ceorge^  and  got  from  them  what 
little  they  knew  respecting  the  worthy  Captain.  He  was  not  held 
in  very  great  regard  there,  as  it  appeared.  The  waiters  never  saw 
the  colour  of  his  money,  and  were  wame<l  not  to  fiimish  the  poor 
gentleman  with  any  liquor  for  which  some  other  party  was  not 
responsible.  He  swaggered  sadly  about  the  coffee-room  there,  oon- 
sumetl  a  toothpick,  and  looked  over  the  pa{>er,  and  if  any  friend 
asked  Ijim  to  dinner  he  stayed. 

From  the  servants  of  the  oflBcers  at  the  barracks  Mr.  Morgan 
found  that  the  Captain  had  so  frequently  and  outrageously  inebriated 
himself  there,  that  Colonel  Swallowtail  had  forbidden  him  the  mess- 
room.  The  indefiitigable  Morgan  then  put  himself  in  communication 
with  some  of  the  inferior  actors  at  the  thwitre,  and  pumped  them 
ovej  their  cigare  and  punch,  and  all  agree*!  that  Coetigan  was  poor, 
shabby,  and  given  to  debt  and  to  drink.  But  there  was  not  a 
breath  u\mm\  the  reputation  of  Miss  Fotheriiigay  :  her  fiither's  courage 
was  reiH>rt^  to  have  displaye«l  it^^lf  on  more  tluin  one  oa'asion 
towanls  persims  disjioseii  to  tn?sit  his  daughter  with  freeilom.  She 
never  came  to  the  theatre  but  ^ith  her  fiither  :  in  his  most  inebriated 
moment*  that  gentleman  kept  a  watch  over  her  :  finally  Mr.  Morgan, 
from  his  o^^ti  exj^riemv,  addeil  that  he  hiui  been  to  see  her  hat% 
and  was  unt'innmon  delighted  with  the  perfomiani'e,  besides  thinking 
her  a  mc^t  splendid  woman. 

Mre.  Creeil,  the  jiew-i>pener,  cimfirmeil  thes>e  stjitements  to  Doetw 
Portman.  who  examinetl  her  i^rsi>iuilly.  Mrs.  Oreetl  liad  nothing 
unfciviHirable  to  her  kxlsrer  to  divuliie.  She  sjtw  noUxiv  :  onlv  one 
or  two  la^lies  of  the  theatre.  The  Captain  did  intoxii^ite  him^ielf 
soroetimeei.  and  did  not  always  jxiy  his  rent  rvirularly,  but  lie  did 
when  he  had  nnmey.  or  rather  Miss  FtUherin-^y  diiL  Sini'^  the 
young  gentleman  frvim  Cla\Triiu:  Ita^i  l^een  ami  took  le!!%i^)Qs  in  ^nong; 
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one  or  two  more  had  come  from  the  barracks ;  Sir  Derby  Oaks,  and 
hiB  young  friend,  Mr.  Foker,  which  was  often  together ;  and  which 
was  always  driving  over  from  Baymouth  in  the  tandem.  But  on 
the  occasions  of  the  lessons.  Miss  F.  was  very  seldom  present,  and 
generally  came  downstairs  to  Mrs.  Creed's  own  room. 

The  Doctor  and  the  Major,  consulting  together  as  they  often  did, 
groaned  in  spirit  over  that  hiformation.  Major  Pendenuis  openly 
expressed  his  disappointment ;  and,  I  believe,  the  Divine  himself  was 
ill  pleased  at  not  being  able  to  pick  a  hole  in  poor  Miss  Fotheringay's 
reputation. 

Even  about  Pen  himself,  Mrs.  Greed's  reports  were  desperately 
favourable.  "  Whenever  he  come,"  Mrs.  Creed  said,  "  she  always 
haioB  me  or  one  of  the  children  with  her.  And  Mrs.  Creed,  marm, 
says  she,  if  you  please,  marm,  you'll  on  no  account  leave  the  room 
when  that  young  gentleman's  here.  And  many's  the  time  I've  seen 
him  a  lookin'  as  if  he  wished  I  was  away,  poor  young  man  :  and  he 
took  to  coming  in  service  time,  when  I  wasn't  at  home,  of  course : 
but  she  always  had  one  of  the  boys  up  if  her  pa  wasn't  at  home,  or 
old  Mr.  Bows  with  her  a  teaching  of  her  her  lesson,  or  one  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  theayter." 

I*  was  all  true :  whatever  encouragements  might  have  been  given 
him  before  he  avowed  his  passion,  the  pnuleuc^  of  Miss  Emily  was 
prodigious  after  Pen  had  declared  himself:  and  tlie  poor  fellow 
chafed  against  her  hopeless  reserve. 

The  Major  surveyed  the  state  of  things  with  a  sigh.  "  If  it  were 
but  a  temi)orary  liaison,"  the  excellent  man  said,  "  one  could  bear  it. 
A  young  fellow  must  sow  his  wild  oats,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
a  virtuous  attachment  is  the  deuce.  It  comes  of  the  d — d  romantic 
notions  boys  get  from  being  brought  up  by  women." 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  Major,  that  you  sjKuik  a  little  too  like  a  man 
of  the  world,"  replied  Uie  Doctor.  "  Nothing'  can  be  more  denirable 
for  Pen  than  a  virtuous  attachment  for  a  young  huly  of  his  own  rank 
and  with  a  corresponding  fortune — this  present  infatuation,  of  course, 
I  must  deplore  as  sincerely  as  you  do.  If  I  were  his  guardian  I 
should  command  him  to  give  it  up." 

"The  very  means,  I  tell  you,  to  make  him  marry  to-morrow. 
We  have  got  time  from  him,  that  is  all,  and  we  must  do  our  best 
with  that." 

"  I  say,  Major,"  said  the  Doctor,  at  the  end  of  the  conversation 
in  which  the  above  subject  was  discussed — "I  am  not,  of  course,  a 
play -going  man — but  suppose,  I  sjiy,  we  go  and  see  her." 

The  Major  laughed — he  had  been  a  fortnight  at  Fairoaks,  and 
strange  to  say,  had  not  thought  of  that.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  why 
not  1    After  idl,  it  is  not  my  niece,  but  Miss  Fothering>iy  the  actress, 
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and  we  hare  as  good  a  right  as  any  other  of  the  pablic  to  see  her  if 
we  pay  oar  money/  So  upon  a  day  when  it  was  arranged  that  Pen 
was  to  dine  at  home,  and  pass  the  evening  with  his  mother,  the  two 
elderiy  gentlemen  drove  over  to  Chatteris  in  the  Doctor's  chaise,  and 
there,  like  a  couple  of  jolly  bachelors,  dined  at  the  G^eoige  Inn, 
before  proceeding  to  the  play. 

Only  two  other  guesto  were  in  the  room, — an  officer  of  the  regi* 
ment  quartered  at  Chatteris,  and  a  young  gentleman  whom  the 
Doctor  thought  he  had  somewhere  seen.  They  left  them  at  their 
meal,  however,  and  hastened  to  the  theatre.  It  was  "Hamlet" 
over  again.  Shakspeare  was  Article  XL.  of  stout  old  Doctor  Port- 
man's  creed,  to  which  he  always  made  a  point  of  testifying  publicly 
at  least  once  in  a  year. 

We  have  described  the  play  before,  and  how  those  who  saw  Miss 
Fotheringay  perform  in  Ophelia  saw  precisely  the  same  thing  on  one 
night  as  on  another.  Both  the  elderly  gentlemen  looked  at  her  with 
extraordinary  interest,  thinking  how  very  much  young  Pen  was 
charmed  with  her. 

''Gad,"  said  the  Major,  between  his  teeth,  as  he  surveyed  her 
when  she  was  called  forward  as  usual,  and  swept  her  curtseys  to  the 
scanty  audience,  *'  the  young  rascal  has  not  made  a  bad  choice." 

The  Doctor  applauded  her  loudly  and  loyally.  "  Upon  my  word," 
said  he,  "  she  is  a  very  clever  actress ;  and  I  must  say,  Major,  she 
is  endowed  with  very  considerable  personal  attractions." 

"  So  that  young  officer  thinks  in  the  stage-box,"  Major  Pendennis 
answered,  and  he  pointed  out  to  Doctor  Portman's  attention  the  young 
dragoon  of  the  George  coffee-room,  who  sate  in  the  box  in  question, 
and  applauded  with  immense  enthusiasm.  She  looked  extremely 
sweet  upon  him  too,  thought  the  Major :  but  that's  their  way — and 
he  shut  up  his  natty  opera-glass  and  pocketed  it,  as  if  he  wished  to 
see  no  more  that  night.  Nor  did  the  Doctor,  of  course,  propose  to 
stay  for  the  after-piece,  so  they  rose  and  left  the  theatre  ;  the  Doctor 
returning  to  Mrs.  Portman,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  the  Deanery,  and 
the  Major  walking  home  fail  of  thought  towards  the  Geoige,  where 
he  had  bespoken  a  bed. 


CHAPTER  X 

FACING    THE    ENEMY 

SAUNTERING  homewards,  Major  Pendennis  reached  the  hotel 
presently,  and  found  Mr.  Morgan,  his  faithful  valet,  awaiting 
him  at  the  door,  who  stopped  his  master  as  he  was  about  to 
take  a  candle  to  go  to  bed,  and  said,  with  his  usual  air  of  knowing 
deference,  "  I  think,  sir,  if  you  would  go  into  the  coffee-room,  there's 
a  young  gentleman  there  as  you  would  like  to  see." 

"What,  is  Mr.  Arthur  here?"  the  Major  said,  in  great 
anger. 

"No,  sir — but  his  great  friend,  Mr.  Foker,  sir.  Lady  Hagnes 
Foker*s  son  is  here,  sir.  He's  been  asleep  in  the  coffee-room  since 
he  took  his  dinner,  and  has  just  nmg  for  his  coffee,  sir.  And  I 
think,  p'raps,  you  might  like  to  git  into  conversation  with  him,"  the 
valet  said,  opening  the  coffee-room  door. 

The  Major  entered ;  and  there  indeed  was  Mr.  Foker,  the  only 
occupant  of  the  place.  He  had  intended  to  go  to  the  play  too,  but 
sleep  had  overtaken  him  after  a  copious  meal,  and  he  had  flung  up 
his  legs  on  the  bench,  and  indulged  in  a  nap  instead  of  the  dramatic 
amusement.  The  Major  was  meditating  how  to  address  the  young 
man,  but  the  latter  prevented  him  that  trouble. 

"  Like  to  look  at  the  evening  paper,  sir  1 "  said  Mr.  Foker,  who 
was  always  communicative  and  affable ;  and  he  took  up  the  Globe 
from  his  table,  and  offered  it  to  the  new  comer. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  Major,  with  a  grate- 
ful bow  and  smile.  "  If  I  don't  mistake  the  family  likeness,  I  liave 
the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Henry  Foker,  Lady  Agnes  Foker's 
son.  I  have  the  happiness  to  name  her  Ladyship  among  my  ac- 
quaintances— and  you  bear,  sir,  a  Rosherville  face." 

"  Hullo  !  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Mr.  Foker  said,  "  I  took  you  " — 
he  was  going  to  say — "  I  took  you  for  a  commercial  gent."  But  he 
stopped  that  phrase.  "  To  whom  have  I  the  pleasure  of  speaking?" 
he  added. 

"To  a  relative  of  a  friend  and  schoolfellow  of  yours — Arthur 
Pendennis,  my  nephew,  who  has  often  spoken  to  me  about  you  in 
terms  of  great  regard.     I  am  Major  Pendennis,  of  whom  you  may 
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have  heanl  him  speak.  May  I  take  my  soda-water  at  your  table  ? 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  at  your  grandfather's." 

"  Sir,  you  do  me  proud,"  said  Mr.  Foker,  with  much  courtesy. 
"  And  so  you  are  Arthur  Pendennis's  uncle,  are  you  ? " 

"  And  guardian,"  abided  the  Major. 

"  He's  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  stepped,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Foker. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so.'' 

"And  clever,  too— I  was  always  a  stupid  chap,  I  was — but 
you  see,  sir,  I  know  'em  when  they  are  clever,  and  like  'em  of 
that  sort." 

"  You  show  your  taste  and  your  modesty,  too,"  said  the  Major. 
"  I  have  heanl  Arthur  repeatedly  speak  of  you,  and  he  said  yoiu* 
talents  were  very  good." 

"  I'm  not  good  at  the  books,"  Mr.  Foker  said,  wagging  his  head 
— "  never  could  manage  that  — Pendennis  could — he  used  to  do  half 
the  chaps'  verses — and  yet  you  are  his  guardian ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  think  he's  what  we  call  a  flat,"  the 
candid  young  gentleman  said. 

The  Major  found  himself  on  the  instant  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
interesting  and  confidential  conversation.  "  And  how  is  Arthur  a 
flat  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  You  know,"  Foker  answered,  winking  at  him — he  would  have 
winked  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  just  as  little  scniple.  "  You 
know  Arthur's  a  flat, — about  women  I  mean." 

"  He  is  not  the  first  of  us,  my  dear  Mr.  Harry,"  answered  the 
M]\jor.     "  I  have  heard  something  of  this  —but  pray  tell  me  more." 

"  Why,  sir,  you  see — it's  partly  my  fault.  We  went  to  the 
play  one  night,  and  Pen  was  stnick  all  of  a  heap  with  Miss 
Fotheringay — Costigan  her  real  name  is — an  uncommon  fine  gal  she 
is  too  ;  and  the  next  morning  I  intrcxluce*!  him  to  the  General,  as 
we  call  her  ftither — a  regular  old  scrimp — and  such  a  boy  for  the 
whisky -and- water  !  —and  he's  gone  on  being  intimate  there.  And 
he's  fallen  in  love  with  her  — and  I'm  blessed  if  he  hasn't  proposed 
to  her,"  Foker  said,  slapping  his  hand  on  the  table,  until  all  the 
dessert  began  to  jingle. 

"  What !  you  know  it  too  1 "  asked  the  Major. 

"  Know  it !  don't  I  ?  and  many  more  t<x).  We  were  talking 
about  it  at  mess,  yesterday,  and  chaffing  Derby  Oaks — until  he 
was  as  mad  as  a  hatter.  Know  Sir  Derby  Oaks?  We  dined 
together,  and  we  went  to  the  play  :  we  were  standing  at  the  door 
smoking,  I  remember,  when  you  passed  in  to  dinner." 

"  I  remcml)cr  Sir  Thomas  Oaks,  his  father,  before  he  was  a 
Baronet  or  a  Knight ;  he  liveil  in  Cavendish  Square,  and  was 
Physician  to  Queen  Cliarlotte." 
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"The  young  one  is  making  the  money  spin,  I  can  tell  you," 
Mr.  Foker  said. 

"  And  is  Sir  Derby  Oaks,"  the  Major  said,  with  great  delight 
and  anxiety,  "  another  soujnrant  f  " 

"  Another  what  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Foker. 

"  Another  admirer  of  Miss  Fotheringay  ?  *' 

"  Lord  bless  you !  we  call  him  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  and  Pen  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  But  mind 
you,  nothing  wrong  !  No,  no  !  Miss  F.  is  a  deal  t(X)  wide  awake 
for  that.  Major  Pendennis.  She  i)lays  one  off  against  the  other. 
What  you  call  two  strings  to  her  bow." 

"  I  think  you  seem  tolerably  wide  awake,  too,  Mr.  Foker," 
Pendennis  said,  laughing. 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  sir — how  are  you  ? "  Foker  replied 
imperturbably.  "  I'm  not  clever,  p'raps  :  but  I  am  rather  downy ; 
and  partial  friends  say  I  know  what's  o'clock  tolerably  well.  Can 
I  tell  you  the  time  of  day  in  any  way  1 " 

"  \J\Kni  my  word,"  the  Major  answered,  quite  delighted,  **  I 
think  you  may  be  of  very  great  service  to  me.  You  are  a  young 
man  of  the  world,  and  with  such  one  likes  to  deal.  And  as  such 
I  need  not  inform  you  tliat  our  family  is  by  no  means  delighted  at 
this  absmtl  intrigue  in  which  Arthur  is  engiigiMi." 

"  I  should  nither  think  not,"  siud  Mr.  Foker.  "  Connection  not 
eligible.  Too  much  beer  dmnk  on  the  premises.  No  Irish  need 
apply.     That  I  take  to  be  your  meaning." 

The  Major  said  it  was,  exactly :  and  he  proceeded  to  examine 
his  new  acquaintance  regarding  the  amiable  family  into  which  his 
nephew  proposed  to  enter,  and  soon  got  from  the  candid  witnesB  a 
numl)er  of  particulars  regarding  the  House  of  Costigan. 

We  must  do  Mr.  Foker  the  justice  to  say  that  he  spoke  most 
favourably  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Costigan 's  monil  character.  "  You  see," 
said  he,  "I  think  the  General  is  fond  of  the  jovial  bowl,  and  if  I 
wanted  to  be  very  certain  of  my  money,  it  isn't  in  his  pocket  I'd 
invest  it — but  he  has  always  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  daugliter, 
and  neither  he  nor  she  will  stand  anything  but  what's  honourable. 
Pen's  attentions  to  her  are  talked  about  in  the  whole  Company,  and 
I  hear  all  about  them  from  a  young  lady  who  used  to  be  very  intimate 
with  her,  and  with  whose  family  I  sometimes  take  tea  in  a  friendly 
way.  Miss  Rouncy  says.  Sir  Derby  Oaks  has  been  hanging  about 
Miss  Fotheringay  ever  since  his  regiment  has  been  doym  here ;  but 
Pen  has  come  in  and  cut  him  out  lately,  which  has  made  the 
Baronet  so  mad,  that  he  has  been  very  near  on  the  jioint  of  proposing 
too.  Wish  he  would ;  and  you'd  see  which  of  the  two  Miss  Fother- 
ingay would  jump  at." 
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"  I  thought  as  much,"  the  M^'or  said.  "  You  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  Mr.  Foker.     I  wish  I  could  have  seen  you  before." 

"  Didn't  like  to  put  in  my  oar,"  replied  the  other.  "  Don't  speak 
till  I'm  asked,  when,  if  there's  no  objections,  I  speak  pretty  friely. 
Heard  your  man  had  been  hankering  al)out  my  servant — didn't  know 
myself  what  was  going  on  until  Miss  Fotheringay  and  Miss  Rouncy  had 
the  row  about  the  ostrich  feathers,  when  Miss  R.  told  me  everything." 

"  Miss  Rouncy,  I  gather,  was  the  confidante  of  the  other  ? " 

"  Confidant  1  I  believe  you.  Why,  she's  twice  as  clever  a  girl 
as  Fotheringay,  and  literary  and  that,  while  Miss  Foth  can't  do 
much  more  than  read." 

"She  can  write,"  said  the  Major,  remembering  Pen's  breast-pocket 

Foker  broke  out  into  a  saixlonic  "  He,  he !  Rouncy  writes  her 
letters,"  he  said  :  "  every  one  of  'em ;  and  since  they've  quarrelled, 
she  don't  know  how  the  deuce  to  get  on.  Miss  Rouncy  is  an  un- 
common pretty  hand,  whereas  the  other  one  makes  dreadftU  work  of 
the  writing  and  spelling  when  Bows  ain't  by.  Rouncy's  been  settin' 
her  copies  lately — she  writes  a  beautiful  hand,  Rouncy  does." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  it  pretty  well,"  said  the  Major  archly : 
upon  which  Mr.  Foker  winked  at  him  again. 

"  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  have  a  specimen  of  her  handwriting," 
continued  Major  Pendennis ;  "  I  dare  say  you  could  give  me  one." 

"  That  would  be  too  bad,"  Foker  replied.  "  Miss  F.'s  writin' 
ain't  so  very  bad,  I  dare  say  ;  only  she  got  Miss  R.  to  write  the  first 
letter,  and  has  gone  on  ever  since.  But  you  mark  my  word,  that  till 
they  are  friends  again  the  letters  will  stop." 

"  I  hope  they  will  never  be  reconciled,"  the  Major  said  with  great 
sincerity.  "  You  must  feel,  my  dear  sir,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  how 
fatal  to  my  nephew's  prospects  in  life  is  this  step  which  he  contem- 
plates, and  how  eager  we  all  must  be  to  free  him  from  tliis  absurd 
engagement." 

"  He  has  come  out  uncommon  strong,"  said  Mr.  Foker ;  "  I  have 
seen  his  verses  ;  Rouncy  copie<l  'em.  And  I  said  to  myself  when  I 
saw  'em,  *  Catch  nie  writin'  verses  to  a  woman, — that's  all.' " 

"  He  has  made  a  fool  of  himself,  as  many  a  good  fellow  has  before 
him.  How  can  we  make  him  see  his  folly,  and  cwre  it  1  I  am  sure 
you  will  give  us  what  aid  you  can  in  extricating  a  generous  young 
man  from  such  a  pair  of  schemers  as  this  Neither  and  daughter  seem 
to  be.     Love  on  the  lady's  side  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  Love,  indeed  ? "  Foker  said.  "  K  Pen  hadn't  two  thousand  a 
year  when  he  came  of  age " 

"  If  Pen  hadn't  what  ?  "  cried  out  the  Major  in  astonishment. 

**  Two  thousand  a  year :  hasn't  he  got  two  thousand  a  year  ? — the 
General  says  he  has." 
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"My  dear  friend,"  shrieked  out  the  Major,  with  an  eagerness 
which  this  gentleman  rarely  showed,  "  thank  you  ! — thank  you  1 — I 
begin  to  see  now. — Two  thousand  a  year !  Why,  his  mother  has  but 
five  hundred  a  year  in  the  world.  She  is  likely  to  live  to  eighty, 
and  Arthur  has  not  a  shilling  but  what  she  can  allow  him." 

"  What !  he  ain't  rich  then  ? "  Foker  asked. 

"  Upon  my  honour  he  has  no  more  than  what  I  say." 

"  And  you  ain't  going  to  leave  him  anything  1 " 

The  Major  had  sunk  every  shilling  he  could  scrape  together  on 
annuity,  and  of  course  was  going  to  leave  Pen  nothing ;  but  he  did 
not  tell  Foker  this.  "  How  much  do  you  think  a  Major  on  half- 
pay  can  save  1 "  he  asked.  "  If  these  people  have  been  looking  at 
him  as  a  fortune,  they  are  utterly  mistaken — and — and  you  have 
made  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world." 

"  Sir  to  YOU,"  said  Mr.  Foker  politely,  and  when  they  parted 
for  the  night  they  shook  hands  with  the  greatest  conliality — the 
younger  gentleman  promising  the  elder  not  to  leave  Chatteris  with- 
out a  further  conversation  in  tlic  morning.  And  as  the  Major  went 
up  to  his  room,  and  Mr.  Foker  smoked  his  cigar  against  the  door 
pillars  of  the  G^eorge,  Pen,  very  likely,  ten  miles  off,  was  lying  in 
bed  kissing  the  letter  from  his  Emily. 

The  next  morning,  before  Mr.  Foker  drove  off  in  his  drag,  the 
insinuating  Major  had  actually  got  a  letter  of  Miss  Roimcy's  in  his 
own  pocket-book.  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  women  how  they  write. 
And  in  very  high  spirits  Major  Pendennis  went  to  call  uj)on  Doctor 
Portman  at  the  Deanery,  and  told  him  what  happy  discoveries  he 
had  made  on  the  previous  night.  As  they  sate  in  confidential  con- 
versation in  the  Dean's  oak  breakfast  parlour  they  could  look  across 
the  lawn  and  see  Captain  Costigan's  window,  at  wliich  poor  Pen 
had  been  only  too  visible  some  three  weeks  since.  The  Doctor  was 
most  indignant  against  Mrs.  Creed,  the  landlady,  for  her  duplicity 
in  concealing  Sir  Derby  Oaks's  constant  visits  to  her  lodgers,  and 
threatened  to  excommunicate  her  out  of  the  Cathedral.  But  the 
wary  Major  thought  that  all  things  were  for  the  best ;  and,  having 
taken  counsel  with  himself  over  night,  felt  himself  quite  strong 
enough  to  go  and  face  Captain  Costigan. 

"  I'm  going  to  fight  the  dragon,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  to  Doctor 
Portman. 

"And  I  shrive  you,  sir,  and  bid  good  fortune  go  with  you," 
answered  the  Doctor.  Perhaps  he  and  Mrs.  Portman  and  Miss 
Mira,  as  they  sate  with  their  friend,  the  Dean's  lady,  in  her 
drawing-room,  looked  up  more  than  once  at  the  enemy's  window 
to  see  if  they  could  perceive  any  signs  of  the  combat. 

The  Major  walked  round,  according  to  the  directions  given  him, 
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and  soon  found  Mrs.  Creed's  little  door.  He  passed  it,  and  as  he 
ascended  to  Captain  Coetigan's  apartment,  he  could  hear  a  stamping 
of  feet,  and  a  great  shouting  of  "  Ha,  ha ! "  within. 

"  It's  Sir  Derby  Oaks  taking  his  fencing  lesson,"  said  the  child, 
who  piloted  Major  Pendennis.  "  He  takes  it  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays." 

The  Major  knocked,  and  at  length  a  tall  gentleman  came  Forth, 
with  a  foil  and  mask  in  one  hand,  and  a  fencing  glove  on  the  other. 

Pendennis  made  him  a  deferential  Im)w.  "I  believe  I  have 
the  honour  of  speaking  to  Captain  Costigan — My  name  is  Major 
Pendennis." 

The  Captain  brought  his  weapon  up  to  the  salute,  and  said. 
"  Major,  the  honer  is  moine ;  I'm  deloighted  to  see  ye." 


CHAPTER   XI 

NEGOTIATION     , 

THE  Major  and  Captain  Costigan  were  old  soldiers  and  accus- 
tomed to  face  the  enemy,  so  we  may  presume  that  they 
retained  their  presence  of  mind  perfectly  :  but  the  rest  of  the 
party  assembled  in  Cos's  sitting-room  were,  perhaps,  a  little  fliuried 
at  Pendennis's  apparition.  Miss  Fotheringay's  slow  heart  began  to 
beat  no  doubt,  for  her  check  flushed  up  with  a  great  healthy  blush, 
as  Lieutenant  Sir  Derby  Oaks  looked  at  her  with  a  scowl.  The 
little  crooked  old  man  in  the  window-seat,  who  had  been  witnessing 
the  fencing-match  l)etween  the  two  gentlemen  (whose  stamping  and 
jumping  had  been  such  as  to  cause  him  to  give  up  all  attempts  to 
continue  writing  the  theatre  music,  in  the  copying  of  which  he  had 
been  engaged)  looked  uj)  eagerly  towards  the  new-(;omer  as  the  Major 
of  the  well-blacked  lxK)t8  entered  the  apartment,  distributing  the  most 
graceful  bows  to  everybody  present. 

"  Me  daughter —  me  friend,  Mr.  Bows-  me  gallant  young  pupil 
and  friend,  I  may  call  'mn,  Sir  Derby  Oaks,"  said  Costigan,  splendidly 
waving  his  hand,  and  jniinting  eac^h  of  these  individuals  to  the 
Major's  attention.  "  In  one  moment,  Meejor,  I'm  your  humble 
servant,"  and  to  dash  into  the  little  adjoining  chamber  where  he 
slept,  to  give  a  twist  to  his  lank  hair  with  his  hairbrush  (a  wonderful 
and  anci(;nt  pietjc),  to  tear  off  his  old  stock  and  put  on  a  new  one 
which  Emily  had  constructed  for  him,  and  to  assume  a  handsome 
clean  collar,  and  the  new  coat  which  had  been  ordered  upon  the 
occasion  of  Miss  Fotheringay's  benefit,  was  with  the  still  active 
Costigan  the  work  of  a  minute. 

After  him  Sir  Derby  entered,  and  presently  emerged  from  the 
same  ajMirtment,  where  he  also  ciised  himself  in  his  little  shell-jacket, 
which  fitted  tightly  upon  the  young  officer's  big  person  ;  and  which 
he  and  Miss  Fothoringay,  and  j)oor  Pen  too,  perhaps,  admired 
prodigiously. 

Meanwhile  conversation  was  engaged  in  between  the  actress  and 
the  new-comer  ;  and  tlie  usual  remarks  about  the  weather  had  been 
interchanged  before  Costigan  re-entered  in  his  new  "  shoot,"  as  he 
called  it. 
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"  I  needn't  apologoise  to  ye,  Meejor,"  he  said,  in  his  richest  and 
most  courteous  manner,  "  for  receiving  ye  in  me  shirt-sleeves." 

"An  old  soldier  can't  be  better  employed  than  in  teaching  a 
young  one  the  use  of  his  sword,"  answered  the  Major  gallantly. 
"  I  remember  in  f»ld  times  hearing  that  you  could  use  yours  pretty 
well,  Captain  Costigan." 

"  What,  ye've  heanl  of  Jack  Costigan,  Major  ! "  said  the  other, 
greatly. 

The  Major  ha<l,  indeed  ;  he  had  pumi)ed  his  nephew  concerning 
his  new  fricn<l,  the  Irish  officer  ;  and  said  that  he  i)erfectly  well 
recollected  meeting  Mr.  Costigan,  and  hearing  him  sing  at  Sir 
Richard  Strachan's  tiible  at  Walrhcrt^n. 

At  this  information,  and  the  bland  and  cordial  manner  in  which 
it  was  convcye<l.  Bows  looke<l  up,  entirely  puzzled.  "  But  we  will 
talk  of  these  matters  another  time,"  the  Major  continueMi,  perhaps 
not  wishing  to  commit  himself ;  "  it  is  to  Miss  Fothcringay  that  I 
came  to  pay  my  rci^jKH'ts  to-<lay : "  and  he  performed  another  bow 
for  her,  so  courtly  and  gradous,  that  if  she  had  lx?en  a  duchess  he 
could  not  have  ma<le  it  more  han<lsome. 

"  I  had  hejird  of  your  i>erformance8  from  my  nephew,  madam," 
the  Major  said,  "  who  raves  about  you,  as  I  believe  you  know  pn?tty 
well.  But  Arthiu*  is  but  a  boy,  and  a  wild  enthusiii8ti<*  young  fellow, 
whose  opinions  one  must  not  take  au  jtied  de  la  lettre ;  and  I  con- 
fess I  was  anxious  to  judge  for  myself.  Permit  me  to  say  your 
perfonnance  delighted  and  astonished  me.  I  have  seen  our  best 
actresses,  <and,  on  my  word,  I  think  you  surj^iss  them  all.  You  are 
as  majestic  as  Mrs.  Siddons." 

"Faith,  I  always  said  so,"  Costigan  said,  winking  at  his 
daughter  :  "  Major,  take  a  chair."  Milly  rose  at  this  hint,  took  an 
unripped  satin  garment  oiF  the  only  vacant  seat,  and  brought  the 
latter  to  Major  Pendennis  with  one  of  her  finest  curtseys. 

"You  are  as  pathetic  as  Miss  O'Neill,"  he  continued,  l)owing 
and  seating  himself;  "your  snat(;hes  of  song  remind  me  of  Mrs. 
Jordan  in  her  best  time,  when  we  were  young  men.  Captain 
Costigan  :  and  yoiur  manner  reminded  me  of  Mars.  Did  you  ever 
see  the  Mars,  Miss  Fotheringay  ? " 

"There  was  two  Mahers  in  Crow  Street,"  remarked  Miss  Emily: 
"  Fanny  was  well  enough,  but  Biddy  was  no  great  things." 

"Sure,  the  Major  means  the  God  of  War,  Milly,  my  dear," 
interposed  the  parent. 

"  It  is  not  that  Mars  I  meant,  though  Venus,  I  suppose,  may  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  about  him,"  the  Major  replied  with  a  smile 
directed  in  full  to  Sir  Derby  Oaks,  who  now  re-entered  in  his  shell- 
jacket;   but  the  lady  did  not  understand  the  words  of  which  he 
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hiade  use,  hof  did  the  compliment  at  all  pacify  iSir  Derby,  who, 
probably,  did  not  imderstand  it  either,  and  at  any  rate  received 
it  with  great  siilkiness  and  stifihess ;  scowling  imeasily  at  Miss 
Fotheringay,  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  ask  what  the 
deuce  does  this  man  here  1 

Major  Pendennis  was  not  the  least  annoyed  by  the  gentleman's 
ill-humour.  On  the  contrary,  it  delighted  him.  "  So,"  thought  he, 
**  a  rival  is  in  the  field ; "  and  he  offered  up  vows  that  Sii  Derby 
might  be,  not  only  a  rival,  but  a  winner  too,  in  this  love-match  in 
which  he  and  Pen  were  engaged. 

"  I  fear  I  intemipted  your  fencing  lesson ;  but  my  stay  in 
Chatteris  is  very  short,  and  I  was  anxious  to  make  myself  known 
to  my  old  fellow-campaigner  Captain  Costigan,  and  to  see  a  lady 
nearer  who  had  channed  me  so  much  from  the  stage.  I  was  not 
the  only  man  ^jtris  Lwt  night,  Miss  Fotheringay  (if  I  must  call  you 
so,  though  your  own  family  name  is  a  very  ancient  and  noble  one). 
There  was  a  reverend  friend  of  mine,  who  went  home  in  raptiu'es 
with  Ophelia ;  and  I  saw  Sir  Derby  Oaks  fling  a  bouijuet  which  no 
actress  ever  merited  better.  I  should  have  brought  one  myself,  had 
I  known  what  I  wa«  going  to  see.  Are  not  those  the  very  flowers 
in  a  glass  of  water  on  the  mantelpiece;  yonder  ?  " 

"I  am  very  fond  of  flowers,"  said  Miss  Fotheringay,  with  a 
languishing  ogle  at  Sir  Derby  Oaks — but  the  Baronet  still  scowled 
sulkily. 

"  Sweets  to  the  sweet — isn^t  that  the  expression  of  the  play  ? " 
Major  Pendennis  asked,  bent  ujwn  being  good-humoured. 

"  Ton  my  life,  I  don't  know.  Very  likely  it  is.  I  ain't  much 
of  a  literary  man,"  answered  Sir  Derby. 

"  Is  it  possible  1 "  the  Major  continued,  with  an  air  of  siu7)ri8e. 
"  You  don't  inherit  your  fether's  love  of  letters,  then,  Sir  Derby  1 
He  was  a  remarkably  fine  scholar,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing 
him  very  well." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  other,  and  gave  a  sulky  wag  of  his  head. 

"  He  saved  my  life,"  continued  Pendennis. 

"Did  he  now?"  cried  Miss  Fotheringay,  rolling  her  eyes  first 
upon  the  Major  with  surprise,  then  towards  Sir  Derby  with  grati- 
tude— but  the  latter  was  proof  against  those  glances ;  and  far  fix)m 
appearing  to  be  pleased  that  the  apothecary,  his  father,  should  have 
saved  Major  Pendennis's  life,  the  young  man  actually  looked  as  if  he 
wished  the  event  had  turned  the  other  way. 

"My  father,  I  believe,  waa  a  very  good  doctor,"  the  young 
gentleman  said  by  way  of  reply.  "  I  am  not  in  that  line  myself. 
I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir.  I've  got  an  appointment — Cos,  bye- 
bye— Miss  Fotheringay,  good  morning."    And,  in  spite  of  the  young 
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lady's  imploring  lookB  and  appealing  smiles,  the  dragoon  bowed 
stiffly  out  of  the  nx)m,  and  the  clatter  of  his  sabre  was  heard  as  he 
strode  down  the  creaking  stiir ;  and  the  angry  tones  of  his  voice  as 
he  cur»ed  little  Tom  Cree<l,  who  was  disporting  in  the  passage,  and 
whose  peg-top  Sir  Derby  kicked  away  with  an  oath  into  the  street. 

The  Major  did  not  smile  in  the  least,  though  he  had  every  reason 
to  be  amii8e<l.  "  Monstrous  handwjme  young  man  that — as  fine  a 
looking  sohlier  as  ever  I  saw,"  he  said  to  Costigan. 

"  A  (credit  to  the  army  and  to  human  nature  in  general,"  answeretl 
Costigan.  "  A  young  man  of  rcfoined  manners,  polite  aifabilit^^e, 
and  princely  fortune.  His  U\})\e  is  siunptuous :  he's  adawr'd  in  tlie 
regiment :  and  he  rides  sixteen  stone." 

"  A  jierfect  cliampion,"  said  the  Major,  laughing.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  all  the  ladies  admire  him." 

**  He's  very  well,  in  spite  of  his  weight,  now  he's  young,"  said 
Milly  ;  **but  he's  no  conversation." 

"  He's  Ijest  on  horseback,"  Mr.  Bows  said  ;  on  which  Milly 
replie<l,  that  the  Baronet  had  ri<Men  tliird  in  the  steeplechase  on 
liis  hor8<i  Tareaways,  and  the  Major  l)egan  to  comprehend  that  the 
young  lady  herself  was  not  of  a  particular  genius,  and  to  wonder  how 
she  siiould  be  so  stupid  and  art  so  well. 

Costigan,  with  Irish  hospitiility,  of  coiutm?  presse^l  refreshment 
upon  his  guest :  and  the  Major,  who  was  no  more  hungry  than  you 
are  after  a  Lonl  Mayor's  dinner,  <UH:lared  tiiat  he  shouM  like  a  biscuit 
and  a  glass  of  wine  above  all  things,  as  he  felt  quite  faint  from  long 
fasting — but  he  knew  that  to  receive  small  kindnesses  fiatt<?rs  the 
donors  very  much,  and  that  i)eople  must  needs  grow  well  disixwcd 
towards  you  as  they  give  you  their  hospitality. 

"  Some  of  the  old  ma<lara,  Milly,  love,"  Costigan  said,  winking 
to  his  child — and  that  lady,  turning  to  her  father  a  glance  of  intelli- 
gence, went  out  of  the  room  and  down  tlie  stair,  where  she  softly 
sumuKmcMl  her  little  emissiiry  Miuster  Tommy  Creed  :  and  giving  him 
a  piece  of  money,  or<lere<l  him  to  go  buy  a  pint  of  nuulara  wine  at 
the  Gnqjes,  and  sixjX'nnyworth  of  sorted  bis(niits  at  the  hiker's,  and 
to  return  in  a  hurry,  when  he  might  have  two  biscuits  for  himself. 

Whilst  Tommy  Creeil  was  gone  on  this  errand.  Miss  Costigan 
sate  below  with  Mrs.  Creed,  telling  her  landlady  how  Mr.  Arthur 
Pendennis's  uncle,  the  Major,  Wiis  above  stairs ;  a  nice,  soft-spoken 
old  gentleman ;  that  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth :  and  how 
Sir  Derby  had  gone  out  of  the  room  in  a  rage  of  jealousy,  and  think- 
ing what  nuist  be  done  to  piicify  botli  of  them. 

"  She  keeps  the  keys  of  the  cellar,  Major,"  said  Mr.  Costigan, 
as  the  girl  left  the  room. 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  have  a  very  beautiful  butler,"  answered 
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Pendennis  gallantly,  "and  I  don't  wonder  at  the  young  fellows 
raving  about  her.  When  we  were  of  their  age,  Captain  Costigan,  I 
think  plainer  women  would  have  done  our  business." 

"  Faith,  and  ye  may  say  that,  sir — and  lucky  is  the  man  who 
gets  her.  Ask  me  friend  Bob  Bows  here  wliether  Miss  Fotherin- 
gay's  moind  is  not  even  shuijarior  to  her  person,  and  wlietlier  she 
does  not  possess  a  cultiveated  intellect,  a  refoined  understanding, 
and  an  emiable  di8|K)sition  1 '' 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  mid  Mr.  Bows,  rather  drily.  "  Here  comes 
Hebe  blushing  from  tlio  cellar.  Don't  you  tliink  it  is  time  to  go  to 
rehearsal.  Miss  Hebe  l  You  will  l)e  fined  if  you  are  late  " — and  he 
gave  the  youn<^  lady  a  l(H>k,  which  intimatal  that  they  had  much 
better  leave  the  room  and  the  two  elders  together. 

At  tliis  order  Miss  Hebe  took  uj)  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  looking 
uncommonly  pretty,  good-huraourc<l,  and  smiling:  and  Bows  gathered 
up  his  roll  of  papers,  and  hobble<l  across  the  room  for  his  hat  and 
cane. 

"  Must  you  go  *? "  said  the  Major.  "  Can't  you  give  us  a  few 
minutes  more,  Miss  Foth(?ringJiy  ?  Before  you  leave  us,  j)ermit  an 
old  fellow  to  shake  you  by  the  hau<l,  and  believe  that  I  am  ])roud 
to  have  had  the  honour  of  making  your  acquaintance,  and  am  most 
sincerely  anxious  to  be  yoiu-  friend." 

Mi8s  Fotheringay  made  a  low  (uirtsey  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
gidlant  sj^eech,  and  the  Major  followed  her  retreating  steps  to  the 
door,  where  he  wjueezed  her  hand  with  the  kindest  and  mast  paternal 
pressure.  Bows  was  puzzled  with  this  exhibition  of  cordiality  : 
"  The  liul's  relatives  can't  be  re^illy  wanting  to  marry  him  to  her," 
he  thought — and  so  they  depaittHl. 

"  Now  for  it,"  thought  Major  Pt^ndennis ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Costi- 
gan, he  profited  instantaneously  by  his  daughter's  absenct^  to  drink 
up  the  rest  of  the  wine  ;  and  tosstxl  off  one  bumper  after  another  of 
the  madeira  from  the  Gra|>es,  with  an  eager  shaking  hand.  The 
Major  came  up  to  the  table,  and  took  up  his  glass  and  drained  it 
with  a  jovial  smack.  If  it  hiul  been  Lord  Steyne's  particular,  and 
not  public-house  cai)e,  he  coidd  not  have  appe^ired  to  relish  it  more. 

"Capital  madeira,  Captain  Costigan,"  he  said.  "Where  do 
you  get  if?  I  drink  the  health  of  that  charming  creature  in  a 
bumj>er.  Faith,  Captiiin,  I  don't  wonder  that  the  men  are  wild 
about  her.  I  never  saw  such  eyes  in  my  life,  or  such  a  grand 
manner.  I  am  sure  she  is  as  intellectual  as  she  is  beautiful ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  she's  as  good  Jis  slui  is  (;lever." 

"  A  good  girl,  sir, — a  good  girl,  sir,"  said  the  delighte<l  father ; 
"  and  I  pledge  a  toast  to  her  with  all  my  heart.  Sliall  I  send  to 
the — to  the  cellar  for  another  pint  ?     It's  handy  by.     No  ?     Well, 
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indeed,  sir,  ye  may  say  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  the  pride  and  glory 
of  her  &ther — honest  old  Jack  Costigan.  The  man  who  gets  her 
will  have  a  jewl  to  a  wife,  sir ;  and  I  drink  his  health,  sir,  and  ye 
know  who  I  mean,  Major." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  young  or  old  falling  in  love  with  her," 
said  the  Major,  '^  and  frankly  must  tell  you,  that  though  I  was  very 
angry  with  my  poor  nepliew  Arthur,  when  I  heard  of  the  boy's 
passion — now  I  have  seen  the  lady  I  can  pardon  him  any  extent 
of  it.  By  Greorge,  I  should  like  to  enter  for  the  race  myself,  if  I 
weren't  an  old  fellow  and  a  poor  one." 

"  And  no  better  man,  Major,  I'm  sure,"  cried  Jack,  enraptured. 
"Your  friendship,  sir,  delights  me.  Your  admiration  for  my  girl 
brings  tears  to  me  eyes — tears,  sir — manlee  tears — and  when  she 
leaves  me  humble  home  for  your  own  more  splendid  mansion,  I 
hope  she'll  keep  a  place  for  her  poor  old  father,  poor  old  Jack 
Costigan." — The  Captain  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  his 
bloodshot  eyes  were  suffused  with  water,  as  he  addressed  the 
Major. 

"  Yoiu"  sentiments  do  you  honour,"  the  other  said.  "  But,  Cap- 
tain Costigan,  I  can't  help  smiling  at  one  thing  you  have  just  said." 

"  And  what's  that,  sir  1 "  asked  Jack,  who  was  at  a  too  heroic 
and  sentimental  pitch  to  descend  from  it. 

"You  were  speaking  about  our  splendid  mansion — my  sister's 
house,  I  mean." 

"  I  mane  the  park  and  mansion  of  Arthur  Pendennis,  Esquire, 
of  Fairoaks  Park,  whom  I  hope  to  see  a  Mimber  of  Parliament  for 
his  native  town  of  Clavering,  when  he  is  of  ege  to  take  that  respon- 
sible stetion,"  cried  the  Captain  with  much  dignity. 

The  Major  smiled.  "  Fairoaks  Park,  my  dear  sir ! "  he  said. 
"  Do  you  know  our  history  ?  We  are  of  excessively  ancient  family 
certainly,  but  I  began  life  with  scarce  enough  money  to  purchase 
my  commission,  and  my  eldest  brother  was  a  country  apothecary : 
who  made  every  shilling  he  died  possessed  of  out  of  his  pestle  and 
mortar." 

"  I  have  consented  to  waive  that  objection,  sir,"  said  Costigan 
majestically,  "  in  consideration  of  the  known  respectability  of  your 
fiunily." 

"Curse  your  impudence,"  thought  the  M^or;  but  he  only 
smiled  and  bowed. 

"The  Costigans,  too,  have  met  with  misfortimes;  and  our 
house  of  Castle  Costigan  is  by  no  manes  what  it  was.  I  have 
known  very  honest  men  apothecaries,  sir,  and  there's  some  in 
Dublin  that  has  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  the  Lord  Leftenaat's 
teeble." 
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"  You  are  very  kind  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  charity,"  the 
Major  continued ;  '*  but  permit  me  to  say  that  is  not  the  question. 
You  spoke  just  now  of  my  little  nephew  as  lieir  of  Fairoaks  Park, 
and  I  don't  know  what  besides." 

"  Funded  property,  I've  no  doubt,  Meejor,  and  something  hand- 
some eventually  from  yourself." 

"  My  good  sir,  I  tell  you  the  boy  is  the  sen  of  a  coimtry  apothe- 
cary," cried  out  Major  Pendennis;  "and  that  when  he  comes  of 
age  he  won't  have  a  shilling." 

"  Pooh,  Major,  you're  laughing  at  me,"  said  Mr.  Costigan  j 
"  me  young  friend,  I  make  no  doubt,  is  heir  to  two  thousand  pounds 
a  year." 

"  Two  thousand  fiddlesticks  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  sir ; 
but  has  the  boy  been  humbugging  you  ? — it  is  not  his  habit.  Upon 
my  word  and  honour,  as  a  gentleman  and  an  executor  to  my 
brother's  will  too,  he  left  little  more  than  five  hundred  a  year 
behind  him." 

"  And  with  aconomy,  a  handsome  sum  of  money  too,  sir,"  the 
Captain  answered.  "Faith,  I've  known  a  man  drink  his  clar't, 
and  drive  his  coach-and-four  on  five  hundred  a  year  and  strict 
aconomy,  in  Ireland,  sir.  We'll  manage  on  it,  sir — trust  Jack 
Costigan  for  that." 

"My  dear  Captain  Costigan — I  give  you  my  word  that  my 
brother  did  not  leave  a  shilling  to  liis  son  Arthiur." 

"Are  ye  joking  with  me,  Meejor  Pendennis?"  cried  Jack 
Costigan.  "  Are  ye  thrifling  with  the  feelings  of  a  father  and  a 
gentleman  1 " 

"I  am  telling  you  the  honest  truth,"  said  Major  Pendennis. 
"  Every  shilling  ray  brother  had,  he  left  to  his  widow :  with  a 
partial  reversion,  it  is  true,  to  the  boy.  But  she  is  a  young  woman, 
and  may  marry  if  he  offends  her — or  she  may  outlive  him,  for  she 
comes  of  an  unconmiouly  long-lived  fiimily.  And  I  iisk  you,  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  the  world,  what  allowance  can  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Pendennis,  make  to  her  son  out  of  five  hundred  a  year,  which 
is  all  her  fortune — that  shall  enable  him  to  maintain  himself  and 
your  daughter  in  the  rank  befitting  such  an  accomplished  young 
lady]" 

"Am  I  to  understand,  sir,  that  the  young  gentleman,  your 
nephew,  and  whom  I  have  fosthered  and  cherished  as  the  son  of  me 
bosom,  is  an  imposther  who  has  been  thrifling  with  the  affections  of 
me  beloved  child]"  exclaimed  the  General,  with  an  outbreak  of 
wrath.  "Have  a  care,  sir,  how  you  thrifle  with  the  honour  of 
John  Costigan.  If  I  thought  any  mortal  man  meant  to  do  so,  be 
heavens  I'd  have  his  blood,  sir, — were  he  old  or  young." 
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"  Mr.  Costigan  ! "  crie<l  out  the  Major. 

"  Mr.  Costigan  can  protect  his  own  and  his  daughter's  honour, 
and  will,  sir,"  said  the  other.  "  Look  at  that  chest  of  dthrawere,  it 
contains  heaps  of  letthers  that  that  viper  has  addressed  to  that 
innocent  child.  There's  promises  there,  sir,  enough  to  fill  a  band- 
box with ;  and  when  I  have  dragged  the  scoundthrel  before  the 
Courts  of  Law,  and  sh<twm  up  his  perjiu'y  and  his  dishonoiu*,  I  have 
another  remedy  in  yondther  mahogany  case,  sir,  whi(»h  shall  set  me 
right,  sir,  with  any  individual — ye  mark  me  words.  Major  Pendennis 
— with  any  individual  who  haa  counselled  yoiu*  nephew  to  insult  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman.  What?  Me  daughter  to  he  jilted,  and 
me  grey  hairs  dishonoured  by  an  apothecary's  son  !  By  the  laws  of 
Heaven,  sir,  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  that  shall  do  it.'' 

"I  am  to  understand  then  that  you  thretiten  in  the  first  place 
to  publish  the  letters  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  to  a  woman  of  eight-aml- 
twenty :  and  afterwards  to  do  me  the  honour  of  calling  me  out  ? " 
the  Major  said,  still  witli  perfect  ccwlness. 

"You  have  de«cril)ed  my  intenticms  with  perfect  accuraciy, 
Meejor  Pendennis,"  answered  the  Captain,  as  he  pulled  his  ragged 
whiskers  over  his  chin. 

"  Well,  well ;  tluise  shall  be  the  subjects  of  future  arrangements, 
but  before  we  come  to  jK)\v(ler  and  l)all,  my  goo<l  sir, —  do  have  the 
kindness  to  think  with  yourw'lf  in  what  earthly  way  I  have  injiu-ed 
you?  I  have  told  you  that  my  nephew  is  dependent  upon  his 
mother,  who  has  scarcely  more  than  five  hundred  a  year." 

"  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  the  corre<5tne88  of  that  assertion," 
said  the  Captain. 

"  Will  you  go  to  my  sister's  lawyers,  Messrs.  Tatham  here,  and 
satisfy  yourself? " 

"I  decline  to  meet  those  gentlemen,"  said  the  Captain,  with 
rather  a  disturbed  air.  *  If  it  be  as  you  say,  I  have  been  athro- 
cioiLsly  deceived  by  some  one,  and  on  that  person  I'll  be  revenged." 

"  Is  it  my  nephew  ? "  cried  the  Major,  stiirting  up  and  putting 
on  his  hat.  "  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  his  i)roperty  was  two 
thousand  a  year?  If  he  did,  I'm  mistiiken  in  the  l>oy.  To  tell  lies 
has  not  been  a  habit  in  our  family,  Mr.  Costigan,  and  I  don't  think 
my  brother's  son  has  learned  it  as  yet.  Try  and  consider  whether 
you  have  not  deceived  yourself;  or  adopted  extmvagaut  reports 
from  hearsay.  As  for  me,  sir,  you  are  at  liberty  to  luiderstand  that 
I  am  not  afraid  of  all  the  Costigans  in  Ireland,  and  know  quite 
well  how  to  defend  myself  against  any  threats  from  any  quarter.  I 
come  here  aa  the  boy's  guanlian  to  ])rotest  against  a  marriage,  most 
absurd  and  uneijual,  that  cannot  but  bring  i)overty  and  misery  with 
it :   and  in  preventing  it  I  conceive  I  am  quite  as  much  your 
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daughter's  friend  (who  I  have  no  doubt  is  an  honourable  young 
lady),  as  the  friend  of  my  own  family,  and  prevent  the  marriage 
I  will,  sir,  by  every  means  in  my  power.  There,  I  have  said  my 
say,  sir." 

"But  I  have  not  said  mine,  Major  Pendennis — and  ye  shall 
hear  more  from  me,"  Mr.  Costigan  said,  with  a  look  of  tremendous 
severity. 

"*Sdeath,  sir,  what  do  you  meani"  the  Major  asked,  turning 
round  on  the  tlireshold  of  the  door,  and  looking  the  intrepid 
Costigan  in  the  face. 

"Ye  said,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  ye  were  at  the 
(Jeorge  Hotel,  I  think,"  Mr.  Costigan  said  in  a  stately  manner. 
"  A  friend  shall  wait  upon  ye  there  before  ye  leave  town,  sir." 

"  Let  him  make  haste,  Mr.  Costigan,"  cried  out  the  Major, 
almost  beside  himself  with  rage.  "I  wish  you  a  good  morning, 
sir."  And  Captain  Costigan  bowed  a  magnificent  bow  of  defiance 
to  Major  Pendennis  over  the  landing-place  as  the  latter  retreated 
down  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XII 

IN  WHICH  A  SHOOTING  MATCH  IS  PROPOSED 

EARLY  mention  has  been  made  in  this  history  of  Mr.  Grarbetts, 
Principal  Tragedian,  a  promising  and  athletic  yomig  actor,  of 
jovial  habits  and  irregular  inclinations,  between  whom  and 
Mr.  Costigan  there  was  a  considerable  intimacy.  They  were  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  convivial  club  held  at  the  Magpie  Hotel; 
they  helped  each  other  in  various  bill  transactions  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged,  with  the  mutual  loan  of  each  other's  valuable 
signatures.  They  were  friends,  in  fine ;  and  Mr.  Garbetts  was 
called  in  by  Captain  Costigan  immediately  after  Major  Pendennis 
had  quitted  the  house,  as  a  friend  proper  to  be  consulted  at  the 
actual  juncture.  He  was  a  large  man,  with  a  loud  voice  and  fierce 
aspect,  who  had  the  finest  legs  of  the  whole  company,  and  could 
break  a  poker  in  mere  sport  across  his  stalwart  arm. 

"  Run,  Tommy,"  said  Mr.  Costigan  to  the  little  messenger, 
"and  fetch  Mr.  Garbetts  from  his  lodgings  over  the  tripe-shop,  ye 
know,  and  tell  'em  to  send  two  glasses  of  whisky-and- water,  hot, 
from  the  Grapes."  So  Tommy  went  his  way ;  and  presently  Mr. 
Garbetts  and  the  whisky  came. 

Captain  Costigan  did  not  disclose  to  him  the  whole  of  the 
previous  events,  of  which  the  reader  is  in  possession ;  but,  with  the 
aid  of  the  spirits-and-water,  he  composed  a  letter  of  a  threatening 
nature  to  Major  Pendennis's  address,  in  which  he  called  upon  that 
gentleman  to  offer  no  hindrance  to  the  marriage  projected  between 
Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Fotheringay,  and  to 
fix  an  early  day  for  its  celebration  :  or,  in  any  other  case,  to  give 
him  the  satisfaction  which  was  usual  between  gentlemen  of  honour 
And  should  Major  Pendeimis  be  disinclined  to  this  alternative,  the 
Captain  hinted,  that  he  would  force  him  to  accept  it  by  the  use  of  a 
horsewhip,  which  he  should  employ  u|X)n  the  Major's  person.  The 
precise  terms  of  this  letter  we  cannot  give,  for  reasons  which  shall 
be  specified  presently ;  but  it  was,  no  doubt,  couched  in  the  Captain's 
finest  style,  and  sealed  elaborately  with  the  great  silver  seal  of  the  Cos- 
tigans — the  only  bit  of  the  family  plate  which  the  Captain  possessed. 

(Jarbetts  was  despatched,  then,  with  this  message  and  letter; 
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and  bidding  Heaven  bless  'um,  the  Greneral  squeezed  his  ambassador's 
hand,  and  saw  him  depart.  Then  he  took  down  his  venerable  and 
murderous  duelling-pistols,  with  flint  locks,  that  had  done  the  busi- 
ness of  many  a  pretty  fellow  in  Dublin  :  and  having  examined  these, 
and  seen  that  they  were  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  he  brought  from 
the  drawer  all  Pen's  letters  and  poems  which  he  kept  there,  and  which 
he  always  read  before  he  permitted  his  Emily  to  eiyoy  their  perusal. 

In  a  score  of  minutes  Garbetts  came  back  with  an  anxious  and 
crestfallen  countenance. 

"  YeVe  seen  'um  1 "  the  Captain  said. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Grarbetts. 

"  And  when  is  it  for  ? "  asked  Costigan,  trying  the  lock  of  one 
of  the  ancient  pistols,  and  bringing  it  to  a  level  with  his  oi — as  he 
called  that  bloodshot  orb. 

"  When  is  what  for  ? "  asked  Mr.  Garbetts. 

"  The  meeting,  my  dear  fellow  ? " 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  mean  mortal  combat.  Captain?" 
Garbetts  said,  aghast. 

"  What  the  devil  else  do  I  mean,  Garbetts  ? — I  want  to  shoot 
that  man  that  has  trajuiced  me  honour,  or  meself  dthrop  a  victim 
on  the  sod." 

"  D— —  if  I  carry  challenges,"  Mr.  Garbetts  replied.  "  I'm  a 
family  man.  Captain,  and  will  have  nothing  to  <lo  with  pistols — take 
back  your  letter ; "  and,  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  Captain 
Costigan,  his  emissary  flung  the  letter  down,  with  its  great  sprawling 
superscription  and  blotc^hed  seal. 

"Ye  don't  mean  to  say  ye  saw  'um  and  didn't  give  'um  the 
letter  ? "  cried  out  the  Captain  in  a  fury. 

"  I  saw  him,  but  I  could  not  have  speech  with  him,  Captain," 
said  Mr.  Garbetts. 

"  And  why  the  devil  not  ? "  asked  the  other. 

"  There  was  one  there  I  cared  not  to  meet,  nor  would  you,"  the 
tragedian  answered  in  a  8ej)ulchral  voice.  "The  minion  Tatham 
was  there,  Captain." 

"  The  cowardly  scoimdthrel ! "  roared  Costigan.  "  He's  fright- 
ened, and  already  going  to  swear  the  peace  against  me." 

"I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fighting,  mark  that,"  the 
tragedian  doggedly  said,  "  and  I  wish  I'd  not  seen  Tatham  neither, 
nor  that  bit  of " 

"  Hold  your  tongue !  Bob  Acres.  It's  my  belief  ye're  no  better 
than  a  coward,"  said  Captain  Costigan,  quoting  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger, 
which  character  he  had  performed  with  credit,  both  off"  and  on  the 
stage,  and  after  some  more  parley  between  the  Qouple  they  separated 
in  not  very  good  humour. 
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Their  colloquy  has  been  here  condensed,  as  the  reader  knows  the 
main  point  upon  which  it  tiuned.  But  the  latter  will  now  see  how 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  letter  which  the 
Captain  wrote  to  Major  Pendennis,  as  it  was  never  opened  at  all  by 
that  gentleman. 

When  Miss  Costigan  came  home  from  rehearsal,  which  she  did 
in  the  company  of  the  faithful  Mr.  Bows,  she  found  her  father  pacing 
up  and  down  their  ajmrtmeut  in  a  great  state  of  agitation,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  powerful  odour  of  spirits-and- water,  which,  as  it  appeared, 
had  not  succeeded  in  {wu^ifying  his  dis(^rdere<l  mind.  The  Pendennis 
papers  were  ou  the  ta])le  surrounding  the  empty  goblets  and  now 
useless  teaspoons,  which  hml  served  to  hold  and  mix  the  Captain's 
liquor  and  his  friend's.  As  Emily  entered  he  seized  her  in  his  arms, 
and  cried  out,  "  Prepare  yourself,  me  child,  me  blessed  child,"  in  a 
voice  of  agony,  and  with  eyes  brimfiil  of  tears. 

"  Ye're  tii)sy  again,  jwipa,"  Miss  Fotheringay  said,  pushing  back 
her  sire.     "  Ye  promised  me  ye  wouldn't  take  spirits  before  dinner." 

"  It's  to  forget  me  sorrows,  me  poor  girl,  that  I've  taken  just  a 
drop,"  cried  the  bereaved  father — "it's  to  drown  me  care  tliat  I 
drain  the  bowl." 

"  Your  care  tjikes  a  deal  of  drowning,  Captain  dear,"  said  Bows, 
mimicking  his  friciiid's  a<".cent ;  "  what  has  liapi)ened  ?  Has  that 
soft-spoken  gentleman  in  the  wig  been  vexing  you  ? " 

"  The  oily  miscrejint !  I'll  have  his  blood  I  "  roared  Cos.  Miss 
Milly,  it  must  be  premised,  had  fled  to  her  room  out  of  his  embrace, 
and  was  tiiking  off  her  boimet  and  shawl  there. 

"  I  thought  he  meunt  mischief.  He  was  so  uncommon  civil," 
the  other  said.     "  What  hius  he  come  to  say  1 " 

"  0  Bows !  He  has  overwhollum'd  me,"  the  Ca])tain  said. 
"  There's  a  hellish  conspinu^y  on  foot  jigaiust  me  poor  girl ;  and  it's 
me  opinion  that  both  them  Pendennises,  nephew  and  uncle,  is  two 
infernal  thrat(3rs  and  scoundthrels,  who  should  be  conshumed  from 
off  the  fju'c  of  the  earth." 

"  What  is  it  1  What  hiis  hapiKined  ? "  said  Mr.  Bows,  growing 
rather  excited. 

Costigjui  then  told  him  the  Major's  stiitement  that  the  yoimg 
Pendennis  had  not  two  thousand,  nor  two  hundre<l  iK>unds  a  year ; 
and  expressed  his  fury  that  ho  shouM  have  permitted  such  an 
impostor  to  coax  an<l  wheedle  his  inncK-ent  girl,  and  that  he  should 
have  noiuished  such  a  viper  in  his  own  j>ersonal  lx)Som.  "  I  have 
shaken  the  reptile  from  me,  however,"  said  Costigiui ;  "and  as  for 
his  uncle,  I'll  have  such  a  revenge?  on  that  old  man,  as  shall  make 
'um  me  the  day  he  ever  insulted  a  Costiican." 

"  What  do  you  mean.  General  ? ''  said  Bows. 
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"  I  mean  to  have  his  life,  Bows — his  villainous,  skulking  life, 
nie  boy ; "  and  he  rapped  upon  the  battered  old  pistol-case  in  an 
ominous  and  savage  manner.  Bows  had  often  heard  him  appeal  to 
that  box  of  death,  with  which  he  proposed  to  sacrifice  his  enemies ; 
but  the  Captain  did  not  tell  him  that  he  had  actually  written  and 
sent  a  challenge  to  Major  Pendennis,  and  Mr.  Bows  therefore  rather 
disregarded  the  pistols  in  the  present  instance. 

At  this  juncture  Miss  Fotheringay  returned  to  the  common 
sitting-room  fix)m  her  i)rivate  apartment,  looking  perfectly  healthy, 
happy,  and  unconcerned,  a  striking  and  wholesome  contrast  to  her 
father,  who  was  in  a  <lelirious  tremor  of  grief,  anger,  and  other 
agitation.  She  brought  in  a  pair  of  ex-white  satin  shoes  with  her, 
which  she  pmposed  to  rub  as  cleim  as  might  be  with  bread-crumb  ; 
inteniling  to  go  mad  with  them  ui)on  next  Tuesday  evening  in 
Ophelia,  in  which  character  she  was  to  reapi)ear  on  that  night. 

She  looked  at  the  i)ai)ei*8  on  tlie  table ;  stopjjed  as  if  she  was 
going  to  ask  a  question,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  going  to  the 
cupboard,  selected  an  eligible  piece  of  bread  wherewith  she  might 
operate  on  the  satin  slippers :  an<l  afterwards  coming  back  to  the 
table,  seated  herself  there  commodiously  with  the  shoes,  and  then 
asked  her  father,  in  her  honest  Irish  brogue,  "  Wliat  have  ye  got 
tliem  Ictthers,  and  pothry,  and  stuff,  of  Master  Arthur's  out  for, 
pa?     Sure  ye  don't  want  to  be  reading  over  that  nonsense." 

"  0  Emilce  !  "  cried  the  Captain,  "  that  boy  whom  I  loved  as  the 
boy  of  nice  bosom  is  only  a  scoundthrel,  and  a  deceiver,  mee  poor 
girl : "  and  he  looked  in  the  most  tragical  way  at  Mr.  Bows, 
opposite ;  who,  in  his  turn,  gazed  somewhat  anxiously  at  Miss 
Costigan. 

"  He  !  |)ooh  !     Sure  the  poor  lad's  as  simple  aa  a  schoolboy,"  she 
said.     "  All  them  children  write  verses  and  nonsense." 

"  He's  been  acting  the  part  of  a  vii)er  to  this  fireside,  and  a 
traitor  in  this  fauiilee,"  cried  the  Captain.  "  I  tell  ye  he's  no 
better  than  an  impostor." 

"  What  has  the  poor  fellow  done,  papa  ? "  asked  Emily. 

"  Done  1  He  has  deceived  us  in  the  mosi  athrocious  manner," 
Miss  Emily's  papa  said.  "  He  hajs  thrifled  with  your  affections,  and 
outraged  my  own  fine  feelings.  He  has  represented  himself  as  a 
man  of  property,  and  it  turnms  out  that  he  is  no  betther  than  a 
Ixjggar.  Haven't  I  often  told  ye  he  had  two  thousand  a  year? 
He's  a  pauper,  I  tell  ye.  Miss  Costigan ;  a  depindent  upon  the 
bountee  of  his  mother ;  a  good  woman,  who  may  marry  again,  who's 
likely  to  live  for  ever,  and  who  has  but  five  himdred  a  year  ?  How 
dar  he  ask  ye  to  marry  into  a  family  which  has  not  the  means  of 
providing  for  ye  ?    Ye've  been  grossly  deceived  and  put  upon,  Milly, 
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and  it's  my  belief  his  old  ruffian  of  an  uncle  in  a  wig  is  in  the  plot 
against  us/' 

"That  soft  old  gentleman?  What  has  he  been  doing,  papa?" 
continued  Emily,  still  imperturbable. 

Costigan  informed  Milly  that  when  she  was  gone.  Major  Pen- 
dennis  told  him  in  his  double-faced  Pall  Mall  polite  manner,  that 
young  Arthur  had  no  fortune  at  all,  that  the  Major  had  asked  him 
(Costigan)  to  go  to  the  lawyers  ("  wherein  he  knew  the  scoundthrels 
have  a  bill  of  mine,  and  I  can't  meet  them,"  the  Captain  parentheti- 
cally remarked),  and  see  the  lad's  father's  will :  and  finally,  that  an 
infernal  swindle  had  been  practised  upon  him  by  the  pair,  and 
that  he  was  resolved  either  on  a  marriage,  or  on  the  blood  of  both 
of  them. 

Milly  looked  very  grave  and  thoughtful,  rubbing  the  white  satin 
shoe.  "Sure,  if  he's  no  money,  there's  no  use  marrying  him, 
papa,"  she  said  sententiously. 

"  Why  did  the  villain  say  he  was  a  man  of  prawpertee  ? "  asked 
Costigan. 

"  The  poor  fellow  always  said  he  was  poor,"  answered  the  girl. 
"  'Twas  you  who  would  have  it  he  was  rich,  papa — and  made  me 
agree  to  take  him." 

"  He  should  have  been  explicit  and  told  us  his  income,  Milly," 
answered  the  father.  "A  young  fellow  who  rides  a  blood-mare, 
and  makes  presents  of  shawls  and  bracelets,  is  an  impostor  if  he  has 
no  money ; — and  as  for  his  uncle,  bedad  I'll  pull  off  his  wig  when- 
ever I  see  'um.  Bows,  here,  shall  take  a  message  to  him  and  tell 
him  so.  Either  it's  a  marriage,  or  he  meets  me  in  the  field  hke 
a  man,  or  I  tweak  'um  on  the  nose  in  front  of  his  hotel  or  in  the 
gravel  walks  of  Fairoaks  Park  before  all  the  county,  bedad." 

"  Bedad,  you  may  send  somebody  else  with  the  message,"  said 
Bows,  laughing.     "  I'm  a  fiddler,  not  a  fighting  man.  Captain." 

"  Pooh,  you've  no  spirit,  sir,"  roared  the  General.  "  I'll  be  my 
own  second,  if  no  one  will  stand  by  and  see  me  injured.  And  I'll 
take  my  case  of  pistols  and  shoot  'um  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
George." 

"  And  so  poor  Arthur  has  no  money  1 "  sighed  out  Miss  Costigan, 
rather  plaintively.  "  Poor  la<l,  he  was  a  good  lad,  too :  wild  and 
talking  nonsense,  with  his  verses  and  pothry  and  that,  but  a  brave, 
generous  boy,  and  indeed  I  Hked  him — and  he  liked  me  too,"  she 
added,  rather  softly,  and  rubbing  away  at  the  shoe. 

"Why  don't  you  marry  him  if  you  like  him  so?"  Mr.  Bows 
said,  rather  savagely.  "He  is  not  more  than  ten  years  younger 
than  you  are.  His  mother  may  relent,  and  you  might  go  and  live 
and  have  enough  at  Fairoaks  Park.     Why  not  go  and  be  a  lady? 
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i  could  go  on  with  the  fiddle,  and  the  General  live  on  his  half-pay. 
Why  don't  you  marry  him  1     You  know  he  likes  you." 

"  There's  others  that  likes  me  as  well,  Bows,  that  has  no  money 
and  that's  old  enough,"  Miss  Milly  said  sententiously. 

"  Yes,  d it,"  said  Bows,  with  a  bitter  curse — "  that  are  old 

enough  and  poor  enough  and  fools  enough  for  anything." 

"  There's  ohi  f(X)l8,  and  young  fools  too.  You've  often  said  so, 
you  silly  man,"  the  imperious  beauty  said,  with  a  conscious  glance 
at  the  old  gentleman.  "If  Pendennis  has  not  enough  money  to 
live  upon,  it's  folly  to  talk  about  marrying  him :  and  that's  the 
long  and  short  of  it." 

"  And  the  boy  ? "  said  Mr.  Bows.  "  By  Jove  !  you  throw  a 
man  away  like  an  old  glove.  Miss  Costigan." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Bows,"  said  Miss  Fotheringay 
placidly,  rubbing  the  second  shoe.  "  If  he  had  had  half  of  the  two 
thousand  a  year  that  i»apa  gave  him,  or  the  half  of  that,  I  would 
marry  him.  But  what  is  the  good  of  taking  on  with  a  beggar? 
We're  poor  enough  already.  There's  no  use  in  my  going  to  live 
with  an  old  lady  that's  testy  and  cross,  maybe,  and  would  grudge 
me  every  morsel  of  meat.  (Sure,  it's  near  dinner  time,  and  Suky 
not  laid  the  cloth  yet),  and  then,"  achled  Miss  Costigan,  quite  simply, 
"  supjwse  there  was  a  family  ? — why,  pai)a,  we  shouldn't  be  as  well 
off  as  we  are  now." 

"  'Deed  then,  you  would  not,  Milly  dear,"  answered  the  father. 

"And  there's  an  end  to  all  the  fine  talk  about  Mrs.  Arthur 
Pendennis  of  Fairoaks  Park — the  Member  of  Parliament's  lady," 
said  Milly,  with  a  laugh.  "  Pretty  carriages  and  horses  we  should 
have  to  ride  ! — that  you  were  always  talking  about,  papa.  But  it's 
always  the  same.  If  a  man  looked  at  me,  you  fancied  he  was  going 
to  marry  me ;  and  if  he  had  a  good  coat,  you  fancied  he  was  as  rich 
as  Crazes.** 

"  As  Croesus,"  said  Mr.  Bows. 

"  Well,  call  'um  what  ye  like.  But  it's  a  fact  now  that  papa 
has  marrie<l  me  these  eight  years  a  score  of  times.  Wasn't  I  to  l)e 
my  Lady  Poldoody  of  Oystherstown  Castle?  Then  there  was  the 
Navy  Captain  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  old  siu-geon  at  Norwich,  and 
the  Methodist  preacher  here  last  year,  and  who  knows  how  many 
more?  Well,  I  bet  a  penny,  with  all  your  scheming,  I  shall  die 
Milly  Costigan  at  last.  So  poor  little  Arthiu*  has  no  money  ?  Stop 
and  take  dinner.  Bows ;  we've  a  beiiutiful  beef-steak  pudding." 

"  I  wonder  whether  she  is  on  with  Sir  Derby  Oaks,"  thought  Bows, 
whose  eyes  and  thoughts  were  always  watching  her.  "  The  dodges 
of  women  beat  all  comprehension ;  and  I  am  sure  she  wouldn't  let 
the  lad  off  so  easily,  if  she  had  not  some  other  scheme  on  hand." 
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It  will  have  been  perceived  that  Miss  Fotheriugay,  though  silent 
in  general,  and  by  no  means  brilliant  as  a  conversationist  where 
poetry,  literature,  or  the  fine  arts  were  concerned,  could  talk  freely 
and  with  good  sense,  too,  in  her  own  family  circle.  She  cannot 
justly  be  called  a  romantic  person :  nor  were  her  literary  acquire- 
ments great :  she  never  opened  a  Shakspeare  from  the  day  she 
left  the  stage,  nor,  indeed,  understood  it  during  all  the  time  she 
adorned  the  boanls :  but  about  a  pudding,  a  piece  of  needlework, 
or  her  own  dom&stic  affairs,  she  was  as  good  a  judge  as  could  be 
found ;  and  not  being  misled  by  a  strong  imagination  or  a  passionate 
temi)er,  was  better  enabled  to  keep  her  judgment  cool.  When,  over 
their  dinner,  Costigan  tried  to  convince  himself  and  the  company, 
that  the  Major's  statements  regarding  Pen's  finances  were  unworthy 
of  credit,  and  a  mere  ruse  upon  the  old  hyp(K*.rite's  |mrt  so  as  to 
induce  them,  on  their  side,  to  break  off  the  matt^h.  Miss  Milly  would 
not,  for  a  moment,  admit  the  i)08sibility  of  deceit  on  the  side  of  the 
adversary :  and  pointed  out  clearly  that  it  was  her  father  who  hatl 
deceived  himself,  and  not  pm)r  little  Pen  who  ha<l  tried  to  take 
them  in.  As  for  that  {K)or  lad,  she  said  she  pitied  him  with  all 
her  heart.  And  she  ate  an  excee<lingly  good  dinner ;  to  the  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Bows,  who  hiul  a  remarkable  regard  and  contempt  for 
this  woman,  during  and  after  which  repast  tlie  iMirty  devised  upon 
the  best  meiuis  of  bringing  this  love-matter  to  a  close.  As  for 
Costigan,  his  idea  of  tweaking  the  Major's  nose  vanished  with  his 
supply  of  after-<linner  whisky-and-water ;  and  he  was  submissive  to 
his  <laiighter,  and  ready  for  any  i)lan  on  which  she  might  decide,  in 
order  to  meet  the  crisis  which  she  saw  was  at  hand. 

The  Captain,  wlio,  as  long  as  he  had  a  notion  that  he  was 
wronged,  was  eager  to  face  and  demolish  both  Pen  and  his  uncle, 
perhajis  shrank  fit)m  the  idea  of  meeting  the  former,  and  asked  "  what 
the  jui(;e  they  were  to  say  to  the  lad  if  he  remaineil  steady  to  his 
engagement,  and  they  broke  from  theirs  1 "  "  What  1  don't  you 
know  how  to  throw  a  man  over  1 "  said  Bows ;  "  ask  a  woman  to 
tell  you ; "  and  Miss  Fotheringay  showed  how  this  feat  was  to  be 
done  simply  enough — nothing  was  more  easy.  "  Paj)a  writes  to 
Arthur  to  know  what  settlements  he  proposes  to  make  in  event  of  a 
marriage ;  and  asks  what  his  means  are.  Arthur  writes  back  and 
says  what  he's  got,  and  you'll  find  it's  as  the  Major  says,  I'll  go  bail. 
Then  papa  writes,  and  says  it's  not  enough,  and  the  matc^h  had  best 
be  at  an  end." 

"  And,  of  course,  you  enclose  a  parting  Hnc,  in  which  you  say 
you  will  always  regard  him  as  a  brother,"  said  Mr.  Bows,  eyeing 
her  in  his  scornful  way. 

*'  Of  course,  and  so  I  shall/'  answered  Miss  Fotheringay.     "  He's 
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a  most  worthy  young  man,  Fm  sure.  1*11  thank  ye  hand  mo  the 
salt     Them  filberts  is  beautiful." 

"  And  there  will  be  no  noses  pulled,  Cos,  my  boy  1  I'm  sorry 
you're  balked,"  said  Mr.  Bows. 

"  'Dad,  I  supj)ose  not,"  said  Cos,  rubbing  his  own. — "  What'U 
ye  do  about  them  letters,  and  verses,  and  pomes,  Milly  darling  1 — 
Ye  must  send  'era  hack  '" 

"  Wigsby  would  give  a  himdred  pound  for  'em,"  B6wb  said, 
with  a  sneer. 

"'Deed,  then,  he  would,"  said  Captain  Costigan,  who  was 
easily  led. 

"  Papa ! "  said  Miss  Milly. — "  Ye  wouldn't  be  for  not  sending 
the  poor  boy  his  letters  back  ?  Them  letters  and  pomes  is  mine. 
They  were  very  long,  and  fiiU  of  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  and  Latin, 
and  things  I  couldn't  understand  the  half  of;  indeed  I've  not  read 
'em  all;  but  we'll  send  'em  back  to  him  when  the  proper  time 
comes."  And  going  to  a  drawer.  Miss  Fotheringay  took  out  fix)m 
it  a  number  of  the  Counii/  Chronicle  and  Vhiitteris  Ch-ampion,  in 
which  Pen  had  written  a  copy  of  flaming  verses  celebniting  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  cJiaracter  of  Imogen,  and  putting  by  the  leaf  upon 
which  the  poem  appeared  (for,  like  ladies  of  her  j)rofe88ion,  she  kept 
the  favourable  printed  notices  of  her  peiformances),  she  wrapi)ed  up 
Pen's  letters,  poems,  passions,  and  fanc'ies,  and  tied  them  with  a 
piece  of  string  neatly,  as  she  would  a  parcel  of  sugar. 

Nor  was  she  in  the  least  moved  while  peribrming  this  act. 
What  hours  the  boy  had  parsed  over  those  piipers !  What  love 
and  longing  :  what  generous  faith  and  manly  devotion— 7 what  watch- 
ful nights  and  lonely  fevers  might  they  tell  of!  She  tied  them  up 
like  so  much  grocery,  and  sate  down  and  made  tea  afterwards  with 
a  perfectly  pla(nd  and  contented  heart :  while  Pen  was  yearning 
after  her  ten  miles  off :  and  hugging  her  image  to  his  soul. 

8 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A   CRISIS 

MAJOR  PENDENNIS  came  away  from  his  interview  with 
Captain  Costigan  in  a  state  of  such  concentrated  fury  as 
rendere<I  him  terrible  to  approach.  "The  impudent  bog- 
trotting  scamj),"  he  thought,  "  dare  to  threaten  me  !  Dare  to  talk 
of  permitting  his  damned  Costigans  to  marry  with  the  Pendennises ! 
Send  me  a  challenge  !  If  the  fellow  can  get  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  gentleman  to  carry  it,  I  have  the  greatest  mind  in  life  not  to 
balk  him. — Psha  !  what  would  people  say  if  I  were  to  go  out  with 
a  tipsy  mountebank,  al)out  a  row  with  an  actress  in  a  bam  ! "  So 
when  the  Major  saw  Dr.  Portman,  who  asked  anxiously  regarding 
the  issue  of  his  battle  with  the  dragon,  Mr.  Pendennis  did  not  care 
to  inform  the  divine  of  the  General's  insolent  behaviour,  but  stated 
that  the  affair  was  a  very  ugly  and  disagreeable  one,  and  that  it  was 
by  no  means  over  yet. 

He  enjoined  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Portman  to  say  nothing  about  the 
business  at  Fairoaks ;  and  then  he  returned  to  his  hotel,  where  he 
vented  his  wrath  upon  Mr.  Morgan  his  valet,  "  dammin  and  cussin 
upstairs  and  downstairs,"  as  that  gentleman  observed  to  Mr.  Poker's 
man,  in  whose  company  he  partook  of  dinner  in  the  servants'  room 
of  the  George. 

The  servant  carried  the  news  to  his  master ;  and  Mr.  Foker 
having  finished  his  brea,kfast  alwut  this  time,  it  being  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  remembered  that  he  was  anxious  to  know  the  result 
of  the  interview  between  his  two  friends,  and  having  inquired  the 
number  of  the  Major's  sitting-room,  went  over  in  his  brocade  dressing- 
gown,  and  knocked  for  admission. 

The  Major  had  some  business,  as  he  had  stated,  respecting  a 
lease  of  the  widow's,  about  which  he  was  desirous  of  consulting  old 
Mr.  Tatham,  the  lawyer,  who  had  been  his  brother's  man  of  business, 
and  who  had  a  branch  office  at  Clavering,  where  he  and  his  son 
attended  market  and  other  days  three  or  four  in  the  week.  This 
gentleman  and  his  client  were  now  in  consultation  when  Mr.  Foker 
showed  his  grand  dressing-gown  and  embroidered  skull-cap  at  Major 
PendemuB's  door. 
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Seeing  the  Major  engaged  with  papers  and  red-tape,  and  an  old 
niiin  with  a  white  head,  the  modest  youth  was  for  drawing  back — 
and  said,  "Oh,  you're  busy — call  again  another  time."  But  Mr. 
Pendennis  wanted  to  see  him,  and  begged  him,  with  a  smile,  to 
enter :  whereupon  Mr.  Foker  took  off  the  embroidered  tarboosh  or 
fez  (it  had  been  worked  by  the  fondest  of  mothers)  and  advanced, 
bowing  to  the  gentlemen  and  smiling  on  them  graciously.  Mr. 
Tatham  had  never  seen  so  splendid  an  ap|)arition  before  as  this 
brocaded  youth,  who  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  sprciiding  out 
his  crimson  skirts,  and  looking  with  exceeding  kindness  and  frankness 
on  the  other  two  tenants  of  the  room.  "You  seem  to  like  my 
dressing-gown,  sir,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Tatham.  "  A  pretty  thing,  isn't 
it?  Neat,  but  not  in  the  least  gaudy.  And  how  do  yov,  do, 
Major  Pendennis,  sir  ?  and  how  (loes  the  world  treat  you  ? " 

There  was  that  in  Poker's  manner  and  appea,ranc€  which  would 
have  put  an  Inquisitor  into  good-humour,  and  it  smoothed  the 
wrinkles  under  Pendennis's  head  of  hair. 

"  I  have  had  an  interview  with  that  Irishman  (you  may  speak 
before  my  friend,  Mr.  Tatham  here,  who  knows  all  the  affairs  of  the 
family),  and  it  has  not,  I  own,  been  very  satisfactory.  He  won't 
believe  that  my  nephew  is  jxwr :  he  says  we  are  both  liars  :  he  did 
me  the  honour  to  hint  that  I  was  a  cowaid,  as  I  took  leave.  And 
I  thought  when  you  knocked  at  the  door,  that  you  might  l)e  the 
gentleman  whom  I  expect  with  a  challenge  from  Mr.  Costigan — that 
is  how  the  world  treats  me,  Mr.  Foker." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  Irishman,  the  actress's  father  ? "  cried 
Mr.  Tatham,  who  was  a  Dissenter  himself,  and  did  not  patronise 
the  drama. 

"That  Irishman,  the  actress's  father — the  very  man.  Have 
not  you  heard  what  a  fool  my  nephew  has  made  of  himself  about 
the  girl  ? " — and  Major  Pendennis  had  to  recount  the  story  of  his 
nephew's  loves  to  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Foker  coming  in  with  appropriate 
comments  in  his  usual  familiar  language. 

Tatham  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  narrative.  Why  had  not 
Mrs.  Pendennis  married  a  serious  man,  he  thought — Mr.  Tatham 
was  a  widower — and  kept  this  unfortunate  boy  from  iKjrdition  ?  As 
for  Miss  Costigan,  he  would  say  nothing :  her  profession  was  suffi- 
cient to  characterise  her,  Mr.  Foker  here  interposed  to  say  he  had 
known  some  uncommon  good  people  in  the  l)ooth8,  as  he  called  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses.  Well  it  might  be  so,  Mr.  Tatham  hoped  so 
— but  the  father,  Tatham  knew  personally — a  man  of  the  worst 
character,  a  wine-bibber  and  an  idler  in  taverns  and  billiard-rooms, 
and  a  notorious  insolvent.  "  I  can  understand  the  reason,  Major," 
he  said,  "  why  the  fellow  would  not  come  to  my  office  to  ascertain 
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the  tnith  of  the  statements  which  you  made  him. — We  have  a  writ 
out  against  him  and  another  disreputable  fellow,  one  of  the  play- 
actors, for  a  bill  given  to  Mr.  Skinner  of  this  city,  a  most  respectable 
Grocer  and  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant,  and  a  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  This  Costigan  came  crying  to  Mr.  Skinner, — crying  in 
the  shop,  sir, — an<i  we  have  not  proceeded  against  him  or  the  other, 
as  neither  were  worth  powder  and  shot." 

It  was  whilst  Mr.  Tatham  was  eugage<^l  in  telling  his  story  that 
a  third  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  there  entered  an  athletic  gentle- 
man in  a  shabby  braided  frock,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  letter  with 
a  large  blotched  red  seal. 

"  Can  I  have  tlio  lionour  of  spe^iking  with  Major  Pendennis  in 
private  ? "  he  Iwgan  -*'  I  have  a  few  words  for  your  ear,  sir.  I  «am 
the  bearer  of  a  mission  from  my  frieml  Captain  Costigan," — but  here 
the  man  with  the  biujs  voi<^.e  paused,  faltere<l,  and  turnexl  pale — he 
caught  sight  of  the  head  and  well-remembered  fiice  of  Mr.  Tatham. 

"  Hullo,  Garbetts,  speak  uj) !  "  cried  Mr.  Foker,  delighte<l. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  it  is  the  other  i)arty  to  the  bill ! "  said 
Mr.  Tatham.  "  I  Siiy,  sir ;  stop,  I  say."  But  Garl)etts  with  a  face 
as  blank  as  Macl>eth's  when  BarKpio's  ghost  ai)j)cars  ujxm  him, 
gasped  some  inarticulate  words,  an<l  fled  out  of  the  room. 

The  Major's  gravity  wjus  entirely  upset,  and  he  burst  out  laughing. 
So  did  Mr.  Foker,  who  said,  "  By  Jove,  it  was  a  good  'un."  So  did 
the  attorney,  although  by  professicm  a  serious  man. 

"  I  <lon't  think  there'll  be  any  fight.  Major,"  young  Foker  said  ; 
and  began  mimicking  the  tragedian.  "  If  there  is,  the  old  gentleman 
— your  name  Tathaui? — very  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Tatham — may  send  the  bailitt's  to  sepanite  the  men ; "  and  Mr. 
Tatham  promised  to  do  so.  The  Major  wius  by  no  means  sorry  at 
the  ludicrous  issue  of  the  quarrel.  "  It  seems  to  me,  sir,"  he  said 
to  Mr.  Foker,  "  that  you  always  arrive  to  put  me  into  good 
hiunour  " 

Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Foker  this  day  was 
destined  to  be  of  service  to  the  Pendennis  family.  We  have  said 
that  he  hail  the  entree  of  Cai)Uim  Costigan's  lodgings,  and  in  the 
coiu-se  of  the  afternoon  he  thought  he  would  pay  the  General  a 
visit,  and  lie«xr  from  his  own  lips  what  luul  occiuTe<l  in  the  conversa- 
tion, in  the  moniing,  with  Mr.  Pendennis.  Captiiin  Costigan  was 
not  at  home.  He  had  rec<iived  permission,  nay,  encouragement  from 
his  daughter,  to  go  to  the  convivial  club  at  the  Mjigpie  Hotel,  where 
no  doubt  he  was  hr^ig^ng  at  that  moment  of  his  desire  to  nuirder 
a  certain  ruflian ;  for  he  was  not  only  brave,  but  he  knew  it  too, 
and  liked  to  take  out  his  courage,  and,  as  it  were,  give  it  an  airing 
in  company. 
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Costigan  then  was  absent,  but  Miss  Fothcringay  was  at  home 
washing  the  teacups  whilst  Mr.  Bows  sate  opposite  to  her. 

"  Just  (lone  breakfast  I  see — how  do  ? "  said  Mr.  Foker,  popping 
in  his  little  fiinny  head. 

"  Get  out,  you  funny  little  man,"  cried  Miss  Fotheringay. 

"  You  mean  come  in,"  answered  the  other. — "  Here  we  are ! " 
and  entering  the  nx)m  he  folded  his  anus  and  began  twirling  his  head 
nnmd  and  round  with  immense  mj>idity,  like  Hariequiu  in  the  Panto- 
mime when  he  first  issues  Irom  his  cocoon  or  enveloiw.  Miss  Fother- 
ingay laughed  with  all  her  heart :  a  wink  of  Foker's  would  set  her 
oft'  laughing,  when  the  bitterest  joke  Bows  ever  made  could  not  get 
a  smile  from  her,  or  the  finest  of  i)(X)r  Pen's  sf)eeches  would  only 
puzzle  her.  At  the  end  of  the  harlajuinade  he  sank  down  on  one 
knee  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"  You're  the  drollest  Httle  man,"  she  said,  and  gave  him  a  great 
good-humoured  slap.  Pen  used  to  tremble  sls  he  kissed  her  hand. 
Pen  would  have  died  of  a  slap. 

These  preliminaries  over,  the  three  began  to  talk ;  Mr.  Foker 
amused  his  companions  by  recounting  to  them  the  scene  which  he 
hail  just  witnessed  of  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Garbetts,  by  which 
they  leiimed,  for  the  first  time,  how  far  the  Genor.d  hud  carried  his 
wnith  agjunst  Major  Pondennis.  Foker  8j)oke  strongly  in  fiivour  of 
the  Majors  chanu^tcr  for  veracity  and  ^unionr,  and  (lcscril>ed  him  as 
a  tijHtop  swell,  moving  in  the  upper  circle  of  society,  who  would 
never  submit  to  any  dcK'XMt — nuich  more  to  <lcceive  such  a  charming 
young  woman  as  Miss  Foth. 

He  touchtid  delicately  u]>on  the  delicate  man-iage  question,  though 
he  couldn't  help  showing  that  he  held  Pen  rather  (;lieaj).  In  fact,  he 
had  a  perhaps  just  contempt  for  Mr.  Pen's  high-fiown  sentimentality ; 
his  own  weakness,  as  he  thought,  not  lying  that  way.  '*  I  knew  it 
wouldn't  do,  Miss  Foth,"  siiid  lie,  noddin*:  his  little  head.  "  Couldn't 
do.  Didn't  like  to  put  mi/  hand  into  tlu^  bag,  but  knew  it  couldn't 
do.  He's  too  young  for  you  :  too  green  :  a  deal  too  git^en  :  and  he 
turns  out  to  he  poor  as  Job.  Can't  have  him  at  no  price,  can  she, 
Mr.  Bo  ? " 

"  In<lee<l  he's  a  nice  poor  lK>y,"  said  the  Fotheringay  rather  sadly, 

"  P(K)r  little  beggar,"  said  Bows,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  steuling  up  a  queer  look  at  Miss  Fotheringay.  Perhaps  he 
thought  and  wondered  at  the  way  in  which  women  play  with  men, 
and  coax  them  and  win  them  and  drop  them. 

But  Mr.  Bows  had  not  the  least  objection  to  acknowledge  that 
he  thought  Miss  Fotheringjiy  wafi  perfectly  right  in  giving  up  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis,  and  that  in  his  idea  the  mat^h  was  alwavs  an 
absurd  one :  and  Miss  Costigiui  owned  that  she  thought  so  herself, 
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only  she  couldn't  send  away  two  thousand  a  year.  "  It  all  comes  of 
believing  papa's  silly  stories,"  she  said ;  "  faith,  I'll  choose  for  meself 
another  time  " — and  very  lilfely  the  large  image  of  Lieutenant  Sir 
Derby  Oaks  entered  into  her  mind  at  that  instant. 

After  praising  Major  Pendennis,  whom  Miss  Costigan  declared  to 
be  a  proper  gentleman  entirely,  smelling  of  lavender,  and  as  neat  as 
a  pin, — and  who  was  pronoimced  by  Mr.  Bows  to  be  the  right  sort 
of  fellow,  though  rather  too  much  of  an  old  buck,  Mr.  Foker  suddenly 
bethought  him  to  ask  the  pair  to  come  and  meet  the  Major  that  very 
evening  at  dinner  at  his  apartment  at  the  Greorge.  "  He  agreed  to 
dine  with  me,  and  I  think  after  the — after  the  little  shindy  this 
morning,  in  which  I  must  say  the  General  was  wrong,  it  would  look 
kind,  you  know. — I  know  the  Major  fell  in  love  with  you,  Miss 
Foth  :  he  said  so." 

"  So  she  may  be  Mrs.  Pendennis  still,"  Bows  said  with  a  sneer 
— "  No  thank  you,  Mr.  F.— I've  dined." 

"  Sure,  that  was  at  three  o'clock,"  said  Miss  Costigan,  who  had 
an  honest  apixjtite,  "and  I  can't  go  without  you." 

"We'll  have  lobster-sidml  and  champagne,"  said  the  little  monster, 
who  could  not  constnic  a  line  of  Latin,  or  do  a  sum  beyond  the  Rule 
of  Three.  Now,  for  lobster-salad  and  chami)agne  in  an  honourable 
manner,  Miss  Costigan  would  have  gone  anywhere — and  Major  Pen- 
dennis actually  found  himself  at  seven  o'(;lock,  seated  at  a  dinner- 
table  in  company  with  Mr.  Bows,  a  professional  fiddler,  and  Miss 
Costigan,  whose  father  had  wanted  to  blow  his  brains  out  a  few 
hours  before. 

To  make  the  happy  meeting  complete,  Mr.  Foker,  who  knew 
Costigan's  haunts,  despatched  St(X)pid  to  the  club  at  the  Magpie, 
where  the  General  was  in  the  jw;t  of  singing  a  pathetic  song,  and 
brought  him  off  to  supper.  To  find  his  daughter  and  Bows  seated 
at  the  board  was  a  surprise  indeed — Major  Pendennis  laughed,  and 
cordially  held  out  his  hand,  which  the  General  Officer  grasped  avec 
effimon  as  the  French  say.  In  fact  he  was  considerably  inebriated, 
and  had  already  been  crying  over  his  own  song  before  he  joined  the 
little  party  at  the  George.  He  burst  into  teiirs  more  than  once 
during  the  entertainment,  and  called  the  Major  his  dearest  friend. 
Stoopid  and  Mr.  Foker  walked  home  with  him  :  the  Major  gallantly 
giving  his  arm  to  Miss  Costigan.  He  was  received  with  great 
friendliness  when  he  called  the  next  day,  when  many  civilities 
passed  between  the  gentlemen.  On  taking  leave  he  expressed  his 
anxious  desire  to  serve  Miss  Costigan  on  any  occasion  in  which  he 
could  be  useful  to  her,  and  he  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Foker  most 
cordially  and  gratefully,  and  said  that  gentleman  liad  done  him  the 
very  greatest  service. 
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"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Foker:  and  they  parted  with  mutual 
eBteeuL 

On  his  return  to  Fairoaks  the  next  day,  Major  Pendennis  did 
not  say  what  had  happened  to  him  on  the  previous  night,  or  allude 
to  the  company  in  which  he  had  passed  it.  But  he  engaged  Mr. 
Smirke  to  stop  to  dinner ;  and  any  person  accustomed  to  watch  his 
manner  might  have  remarked  that  there  was  something  constrained 
in  his  hilarity  and  talkativeness,  and  that  he  was  unusually  gracious 
and  watchful  in  his  communications  with  his  nephew.  He  gave 
Pen  an  emphatic  Grod  bless  you  when  the  lad  went  to  bed ;  and  as 
they  were  about  to  |)art  for  the  night,  lie  seemed  as  if  he  were 
going  to  say  something  to  Mrs.  Pendennis,  but  he  bethought  him 
that  if  he  spoke  he  might  spoil  her  night's  rest,  and  allowed  her  to 
sleep  in  peace. 

The  next  morning  he  was  down  in  the  breakfast-room  earlier 
than  was  his  custom,  and  saluted  everybody  there  with  great 
cordiality.  The  post  used  to  arrive  commonly  about  the  end  of 
this  meal.  When  John,  the  old  serviuit,  entered,  and  dischai^ged 
the  l)ag  of  its  letters  and  papers,  the  Major  looked  hard  at  Pen 
as  the  lad  got  his  —  Arthur  blushed,  and  put  his  letter  down. 
He  knew  the  hand,  it  was  that  of  old  Costigan,  and  he  did  not 
care  to  read  it  hi  public.  Major  Peiwlennis  knew  the  letter,  too. 
He  had  put  it  into  the  |)08t  himself  in  Chatteris  the  day  before. 

He  told  little  Laura  to  go  away,  which  the  child  did,  having 
a  thorough  dislike  to  him ;  and  a.s  the  d(K)r  cIowhI  on  her,  he  took 
Mrs.  Pendennis's  hand,  and  giving  her  a  look  full  of  meaning, 
pointed  to  the  letter  under  the  newsimiKT  which  Pen  wtis  pretending 
to  read.  "Will  you  come  into  the  drawing-room?"  he  said.  "I 
want  to  si)eak  to  you." 

And  she  followed  him,  wondering,  into  the  haJL 

"  What  is  it  1 "  she  said  nervously. 

"  The  affair  is  at  an  end,"  Major  Pendennis  said.  "  He  has  a 
letter  there  giving  him  his  dismissal.  I  dictated  it  myself  yesterday. 
There  are  a  few  lines  from  the  lady,  too,  bidding  him  farewell.  It 
is  all  over."  * 

Helen  ran  back  to  the  dining-room,  her  brother  following.  Pen 
had  jumped  at  his  letter  the  instant  they  were  gone.  He  was 
reading  it  with  a  stui)efied  face.  It  stated  what  the  Major  had 
said,  that  Mr.  Costigan  was  most  gratified  for  the  kindness  with 
which  Arthur  had  treated  his  daugliter,  but  that  he  was  only  now 
made  aware  of  Mr.  Pendennis's  pecuniary  circumstances.  They 
were  such  that  marriage  was  at  present  out  of  the  question,  and 
considering  the  great  disparity  in  the  age  of  the  two,  a  Aiture 
union  was  impossible.     Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the 
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deepest  regret  and  esteem  for  him,  Mr.  Costigan  bade  Arthur  fare- 
well, and  suggested  that  he  should  cease  visiting,  for  some  time  at 
least,  at  his  house. 

A  few  linos  from  Miss  Costigan  were  enclosed.  She  acquiesced 
in  the  decision  of  her  papa.  She  pointed  out  that  she  was  many 
years  older  than  Arthur,  and  that  an  engagement  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  She  would  always  be  grateful  for  his  kindness  to  her, 
and  hoped  to  keep  his  friendship.  But  at  present,  and  until  the 
\mn  of  the  se|)aration  should  be  over,  she  entreated  they  should 
not  meet. 

Pen  read  Costigan's  letter  and  its  enclosure  mechanically,  htirdly 
knowing  what  was  before  his  eyes.  He  looked  up  wildly,  and  saw 
his  mother  and  uncle  regarding  him  with  sad  faces.  Helen's,  indeed, 
was  full  of  tender  maternal  anxiety. 

"  What — what  is  this  ]  "  Pen  said.  "  It's  some  joke.  This  is 
not  her  writing.  This  is  some  servant's  writing.  Who's  playing 
these  tricks  upon  me  ?  " 

"  It  comes  under  her  father's  envelope,"  the  Major  said.  "  Those 
letters  you  had  before  were  not  in  her  hand :  that  is  hers." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? "  said  Pen  very  fiercely. 

"  I  saw  her  write  it,"  the  uncle  answered,  as  the  boy  started  up  ; 
and  his  mother,  coming  forward,  took  his  hand.     He  i)ut  her  away. 

"  How  came  you  to  see  her  ?  How  came  you  betwc<»n  me  and 
herl  What  have  I  ever  done  to  you  that  you  should?  Oh,  it's 
not  true ;  it's  not  true  !  " — Pen  broke  out  with  a  wild  execnition. 
"She  can't  have  done  it  of  her  own  acconi.  She  can't  mean 
it.  She's  pledged  to  me.  Who  has  told  lier  lies  to  break  lier 
from  mel" 

"Lies  are  not  told  in  the  family,  Arthur,"  Major  Pendennis  replied. 
"  I  told  her  the  truth,  which  was,  that  you  hsid  no  money  to  main- 
tain her,  for  her  foolish  father  had  repraHente<l  you  to  l>e  rich.  And 
when  she  knew  how  poor  you  were,  she  withdrew  at  once,  and 
without  any  persuasion  of  mine.  She  was  quite  right.  She  is  ten 
years  older  than  you  are.  She  is  perfectly  unfitted  to  he  your  wife, 
and  knows  it.  Look  at  that  liand writing,  and  ask  yourself,  is  such 
a  woman  fitted  to  be  the  companion  of  your  mother  ? " 

"  I  will  know  from  herself  if  it  is  true,"  Arthur  said,  cnimpling 
up  the  paper. 

"  Won't  you  take  my  word  of  honour  1  Her  letters  were  written 
by  a  confidante  of  hers,  who  writes  better  than  she  can — look  here. 
Here's  one  from  the  lady  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Foker.  You  liave  seen 
her  with  Miss  Costigan,  as  whose  amanuensis  she  acted " — the 
Major  said,  with  ever  so  little  of  a  sneer,  and  laid  down  a  certain 
billet  which  Mr.  Foker  had  given  to  him. 
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"  It's  not  that,"  said  Pen,  burning  with  shame  and  rage.  "  I 
suppose  wliat  you  say  is  true,  sir,  but  I'll  hear  it  from  herself." 

"  Arthur  ! "  appealed  his  mother. 

"  I  ivill  see  her,"  said  Arthur.  "  I'll  ask  her  to  marry  me,  once 
more.     I  will.     No  one  sliall  jirevent  me." 

"What,  a  woman  w4io  8[)ells  affection  *  with  one  f]  Nonsense, 
sir.  Be  a  man,  and  remember  that  your  mother  is  a  lady.  She 
was  never  math;  to  associate  with  that  tii)8y  old  swindler  or  liis 
daughter      Be  a  man  and  forget  her,  afi  she  does  you." 

"Be  a  man  and  comfort  your  mother,  my  Artliur,"  Helen  said, 
going  and  embracing  him :  and  seeing  that  the  jmir  were  gn'atly 
moved,  Major  Pendennis  went  out  of  the  nnnii  and  shut  tlie  door 
u|)on  them,  wisely  judging  tliat  they  were  Wst  alone. 

He  liad  won  a  complete  victory.  He  actually  hml  brought  away 
Pen's  letters  in  his  portmanteau  from  Chatt^'ris :  having  compli- 
mented Mr.  Costigan,  when  he  retumwl  tliem,  l>y  giving  him  the 
little  promissory  note  wliic^li  ha<l  disquieted  liimst^lf  and  Mr.  Garbetts  : 
and  for  which  the  Major  settled  with  Mr.  Tatham. 

Pen  niHlie<l  wildly  off  to  C/hatteris  that  day,  but  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  see  Miss  Fotlieringay,  for  whom  he  left  a  letter,  enclosed 
to  her  fatlier.  The  enclosure  wa«  retume<l  by  Mr.  Costigan,  who 
lx*gged  tliat  all  corrci^pondonce  might  end  ;  and  after  one  or  two 
further  attempts  of  the  lad's,  the  indignant  General  dei^ired  that 
their  acquaintance  might  (rea.se.  He  cut  Pen  in  the  street.  As 
Arthur  and  Foker  were  pju'ing  the  Castle  walk,  one  day,  tliey  came 
up(m  Emily  on  her  father's  arm.  Slie  pa.ssed  without  any  nod  of 
recx>gnition.     Foker  felt  |XH)r  Pen  trem])ling  on  liis  arm. 

His  uncle  wanted  him  to  travel,  to  quit  the  country  for  a  while, 
and  his  mother  lu-gtnl  him,  too  :  for  he  wa«  growing  very  ill,  and 
suffered  severely.  But  he  nifused,  and  said  i)oint-blank  he  would 
not  go.  He  would  not  ol)ey  in  this  instance :  and  his  mother  was 
too  fond,  and  his  uncle  too  wise  to  force  him.  Whenever  Miss 
Fotheringjiy  acted,  he  rode  over  to  the  Chatteris  Thetitre  and  saw 
her.  One  night  there  were  so  few  |)eople  in  the  house  that  the 
manager  returned  the  money.  Pen  came  home  and  went  to  bed  at 
eight  o'chK'k  and  had  a  fever.  If  this  continues,  his  mother  will  be 
going  over  and  fetching  the  girl,  the  Major  thought,  in  desi)air.  As 
for  Pen,  he  thought  he  should  die.  We  are  not  going  to  describe  his 
feelings,  or  give  a  dreary  journal  of  his  despair  and  jwission.  Have 
not  other  gentlemen  been  bjilke<l  in  love  besides  Mr.  Pen  ?  Yes, 
indeed  :  but  few  die  of  the  malady. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

/.V  irHICH  Af/55  FOTHERINGAY  MAKES  A  NEW  ENGAGEMENT 

WITHIN  a  short  period  of  the  events  above  narrated,  Mr. 
Manager  £ingley  was  perfonuing  his  famous  character  of 
Rolla,  in  "  Pizarn>,"  to  a  house  so  excee<lingly  thin,  that 
it  would  appear  aa  if  the  part  of  Rolhi  was  by  no  means  such  a 
&vourite  witli  the  people  of  Chatteris  as  it  was  with  the  accom- 
plished actor  hiinHclf.  Scarce  anybody  was  in  the  theatre.  Poor 
Pen  had  the  boxes  almost  all  to  himself,  and  sate  there  lonely,  with 
bloodshot  eyes,  leiming  over  the  ledge,  and  gazing  hagganlly  towards 
the  scene,  when  Com  came  in.  When  she  was  not  on  the  st'ige  he 
saw  nothing.  Spaniards  and  Peruvians,  processions  and  battles, 
priests  and  virgins  of  the  sun,  went  in  and  out,  and  luul  their  talk, 
but  Arthur  took  no  note  of  any  one  of  them ;  and  only  saw  Cora 
whom  his  soul  longed  after.  He  said  afterwards  that  he  wondered 
he  had  not  taken  a  pistol  to  shoot  her,  so  mad  was  he  vnih  love,  and 
rage,  and  despair ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  mother  at  home,  to 
whom  he  did  not  s|H>ak  alxmt  his  luckless  condition,  but  whose 
silent  sympathy  and  watchfulness  greatly  comforteil  the  simple  half 
heart-broken  fellow,  who  knows  but  he  might  have  done  something 
desperate,  and  have  ended  his  days  prematurely  in  iront  of  Cliatteris 
gaol  ?  There  he  sate  then,  miserable,  and  gazing  at  her.  And  she 
took  no  more  notice  of  him  than  he  did  of  the  rest  of  the  house. 

The  Fotheringay  was  uncommcmly  handsome,  in  a  white  raiment 
and  leot)ard  skin,  with  a  sun  upon  her  breast,  and  fine  tawdry 
bracelets  on  her  beautifid  glancing  arms.  She  st)outed  to  admiration 
the  few  words  of  her  part,  and  looked  it  still  better.  The  eyes, 
which  had  overthro^^n  Pen's  soid,  rolled  and  gleamed  as  lustrous  as 
ever ;  but  it  was  not  to  him  that  they  were  dire<:ted  that  night.  He 
did  not  know  to  whom,  or  remark  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  in  the  box 
next  to  him,  upon  whom  Miss  Fotheringay's  glances  were  perpetually 
shining. 

Nor  had  Pen  noticed  the  extraordinary  change  wliich  had  taken 
place  on  the  stage  a  short  time  after  the  entry  of  these  two  gentle- 
men into  the  theatre.  There  w^ere  so  few  jieople  in  the  house,  that 
the  first  act  of  the  play  languishetl  entirely,  and  there  had  been  some 
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question  of  returning  the  money,  as  upon  that  other  unfortunate 
night  when  poor  Pen  had  been  driven  away.  Tlie  actors  were  per- 
fectly careless  about  their  parts,  and  yawned  through  the  dialogue, 
and  talked  loud  to  each  other  in  the  intervals.  Even  Bingley  waa 
listless,  and  Mrs.  B.  in  Elvira  spoke  under  her  breath. 

How  came  it  that  all  of  a  sudden  Mrs.  Bingley  began  to  raise 
her  voice  and  bellow  like  a  bull  of  Bashan  ?  Whence  was  it  that 
Bingley,  flinging  otf  his  apathy,  darted  about  the  stage  and  yelled 
like  Kean  ]  Why  did  Garbetts  and  Rowkins  and  Miss  Rouncy  try, 
eojLih  of  tliem,  the  force  of  their  charms  or  graces,  and  act  and 
swagger  and  scowl  and  spout  their  very  loudest  at  the  two  gentlemen 
in  box  No.  3 1 

One  was  a  quiet  little  man  in  black,  with  a  grey  head  and  a  jolly 
shrewd  foce — the  other  was  in  all  respects  a  splendid  and  remarkable 
individual.  He  was  a  tall  and  portly  gentleman  witli  a  hooked  nose 
and  a  profusion  of  curling  brown  hair  and  whiskers ;  his  coat  was 
covered  with  the  richest  frogs,  braiding,  and  velvet.  He  had  under- 
waistcoats,  many  sj)lendid  rings,  jewelled  pins  and  neck-chains. 
When  he  took  out  his  yellow  pocket-handkerchief  with  his  hand 
that  was  cased  in  white  kids,  a  delightfid  odour  of  musk  and  ber- 
gamot  was  shaken  through  the  house.  He  was  evidently  a  personage 
of  rank,  and  it  was  at  him  that  the  httle  Chatteris  company  was 
acting. 

He  was,  in  a  word,  no  other  than  Mr.  Dolphin,  the  great 
manager  from  London,  accompanied  by  his  faithftd  friend  and  secre- 
tary Mr.  William  Minns :  without  whom  he  never  travelled.  He 
had  not  l)een  ten  minutes  in  the  theatre  before  his  august  presence 
there  was  perceived  by  Bingley  and  the  rest :  and  they  all  began  to 
act  their  best  and  try  to  engage  his  attention.  Even  Miss  Fotherin- 
gay's  dull  heart,  which  was  disturbed  at  nothing,  felt  perhaps  a 
flutter,  when  she  came  in  presence  of  the  famous  London  Impresario. 
She  had  not  much  to  do  in  her  part,  but  to  l(K)k  handsome,  and 
stand  in  pii^turcstjue  attitudes  encircling  her  child  :  and  she  did  this 
work  to  tulmiration.  In  vain  the  various  actors  tried  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  great  stage  Sidtiin.  Pizarro  never  got  a  hand  from 
him.  Bingley  yelled,  and  Mrs.  Bingley  bellowed,  and  the  manager 
only  took  snuff"  out  of  his  great  gold  box.  It  was  only  in  the  last 
scene,  when  Rolla  comes  in  staggering  with  the  infant  (Bingley  is 
not  so  strong  as  he  was,  and  his  fourth  son  Master  Talma  Bingley  is 
a  monstrous  large  child  for  his  age) — when  Rolla  comes  staggering 
with  the  child  to  Cora,  who  rushes  forward  with  a  shriek  and  says 
— "  O  Grod,  there's  blixKl  upon  him  ! " — that  the  London  manager 
clapped  his  hands,  and  broke  out  with  an  enthusiastic  bravo. 

Then  having  concluded   his  applause,  Mr.  Dolphin  gave  his 
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secretary  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  By  Jove,  Billy, 
she'll  do ! " 

"Who  taught  her  that  dodge?"  said  old  Billy,  who  was  a 
sardonic  old  gentleman — "I  remember  her  at  the  Olympic,  and 
hang  me  if  she  could  say  Bo  to  a  goose." 

It  waa  little  Mr.  Bows  in  the  orchestra  who  had  taught  her  the 
** dodge"  in  question.  All  the  company  heard  the  applause,  and, 
aa  the  curtiiin  went  down,  came  round  her  and  congratulated  and 
hated  Miss  Fotlieringay. 

Now  Mr.  Dolphin's  appearance  in  the  remote  little  Chatteris 
theatre  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  spite  of  idl  his 
exertions,  and  the  jierpetual  blazes  of  triumph,  coruscations  of 
talent,  victories  of  good  old  English  comedy,  which  his  play-bills 
advertised,  his  theixtre  (which,  if  you  please,  and  to  mjure  no 
present  susceptibilities  and  vested  interests,  we  shall  call  the 
Museum  Theatre)  by  no  means  prospered,  and  the  famous  Impre- 
sario found  himself  on  the  Verge  of  niin.  The  gretit  Hubbard  had 
acted  legitimate  drama  for  twetity  nights,  and  failed  to  remunerate 
anybody  but  himself:  the  celebrated  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cawdor  had 
wme  out  in  Mr.  Rawhead's  tnigedy,  and  in  their  favourite  round  of 
pieces,  and  had  not  attnict^^d  the  public.  Herr  Garbage's  lions  and 
tigers  had  drawn  for  a  little  time,  until  one  of  the  animals  hiui 
bitten  a  piece  out  of  the  Kerr's  shoulder,  when  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain interifered,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  species  of  perftirmance ;  and 
the  grand  Lyrical  Drama,  though  brought  out  with  unexampled 
splendour  and  success,  with  Monsieur  Poumons  as  first  tenor,  and 
an  enormous  orchestra,  hud  almost  crushed  poor  Dolphin  in  its 
triumphant  progress :  so  that,  gre^at  as  his  genius  and  resoiu*ces 
were,  they  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  He  was  dragging  on  his  sejison 
wretchedly  with  half  salaries,  small  operas,  feeble  old  comedies,  and 
his  ballet  compjiny ;  and  everybody  was  looking  out  for  the  day 
when  he  should  apj)ear  in  the  Giizctte. 

One  of  the  illustrious  ptitrons  of  the  Museum  Theatre,  and  occu- 
pant of  the  gr(*at  proscenium-box,  was  a  gentleman  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  previous  history :  that  refined  jmtron  of  the 
arts,  and  enlight(nied  lover  of  music  and  the  drama,  the  Most  Noble 
the  Man|uis  of  Steyne.  His  Liirdship's  avocations  as  a  statesman 
prevente(l  him  from  attending  the  playhouse  very  often,  or  coming 
very  early.  But  he  occasionally  appeared  at  the  theatre  in  time 
for  the  ballet,  and  was  always  received  with  the  greatest  respect  by 
the  mauiiger,  from  whom  he  sometimes  condescended  to  receive  a 
visit  in  his  box.  It  communicat(Ml  with  the  stage,  and  when  any- 
thing occurred  there  which  particularly  pleased  him,  when  a  new 
face  made  its  appearance  among  the  corj-ph^es,  or  a  fair  dancer 
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executed  a  jms  with  especial  grace  or  agility,  Mr.  Wenham,  Mr. 
Wagg,  or  some  other  aide-de-camp  of  the  noble .  Marquis,  would  be 
commissioned  to  go  behind  the  scenes  and  express  the  great  man's 
approbation,  or  make  the  inquiries  which  were  prompted  by  his 
Lordship's  curiosity,  or  his  interest  in  the  dramatic  art.  He  could 
not  be  seen  by  the  audience,  for  Lonl  Steyne  sate  modestly  behind 
a  curtain,  and  looked  only  towards  the  stage — but  you  could  know 
he  was  in  the  house,  by  the  glances  which  all  the  coqw-de-ballet, 
and  all  the  principal  dancers,  cast  to  wan  Is  his  box.  I  have  seen 
many  scores  of  pairs  of  eyes  (as  in  the  Palm  Dance  in  the  ballet  of 
Cook  at  Otiiheite,  where  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  lovely 
female  siivages  in  palm  leiives  and  fetither  aprons  were  made  to 
dance  round  Floridar  as  Captain  Cook)  ogling  that  lx)x  as  they 
perfonned  before  it,  and  have  often  wondered  to  remark  the  presence 
of  mind  of  Miulemoiselle  Sauterelle,  or  Mademoiselle  <le  Bondi 
(known  as  la  petite  Caoutchouc;),  wlio,  wlien  actually  up  in  the  air 
quivering  like  so  many  shuttlecoitks,  always  kept  their  lovely  eyes 
winking  at  that  box  in  which  the  gieat  Steyne  stite.  Now  and  then 
you  would  hear  a  harsh  voice  from  l)ehind  the  curt^iin  cry  "  Brava, 
Brava ! "  or  a  pair  of  white  gloves  wave  from  it,  and  begin  to 
applaud.  Bondi,  or  Siiutcrelle,  when  they  came  down  to  earth, 
curtsied  and  smiled,  cspeciiilly  to  those  hands,  before  they  walked 
up  the  stage  again,  i)anting  and  hapi)y. 

One  night  this  great  Prince  surrounded  by  a  few  choice  friends 
was  in  his  lx)x  at  the  Museum,  and  they  were  making  such  a  noise 
and  laught(?r  that  the  pit  was  scandalised,  and  many  indignant  voices 
were  bawling  out  'Silencte!'  m  loudly,  that  Wagg  wondered  the  police 
did  not  interfere  to  take  the  rascals  out.  Wenham  was  amusing 
the  party  in  the  box  with  extracts  from  a  i)rivate  letter  which  he 
had  recx^ived  from  Major  Pendennis,  whose  absence;  in  the  country 
at  the  full  London  season  had  been  remarked,  and  of  course  deplored 
by  his  friends. 

"  The  secret  is  out,"  said  Mr.  Wenham,  "  there's  a  woman  in 
the  case." 

"  Why,  d it,  Wenham,  he's  your  age,"  said  the  gentleman 

behind  the  curtain. 

"  Pour  les  Ames  bien  n^,  I'amour  ne  compte  paa  le  nombre  des 
anndes,"  said  Mr.  Wenham,  with  a  gallant  air.  "  For  my  part,  I 
hope  to  be  a  victim  till  I  die,  and  to  break  my  heart  every  year  of 
my  life."  The  mejining  of  which  sentence  was,  "  My  lord,  you  need 
not  talk;  I'm  three  years  younger  than  you,  and  twice  as  well 
conserve." 

"  Wenham,  you  affect  me,"  said  the  great  man,  with  one  of  his 
usual  oaths.     "  By you  do.     I  like  to  see  a  fellow  preserving 
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all  the  illusions  of  youth  up  to  our  time  of  life — and  keeping  his 
heart  warm  as  yours  is.  Hang  it,  sir, — it*s  a  comfort  to  nie(it  with 
such  a  generous,  candid  creature. — Who's  that  gal  in  the  second  row, 
with  blue  ribbons,  third  from  the  stage — fine  gal.  Yes,  you  and  I 
are  sentimentalists.  Wagg  I  don't  think  so  nmch  cares — it's  the 
stomach  rather  more  tlian  the  heart  with  you,  eh,  Wagg,  my  boy  1 " 

"I  like  everything  tliat's  good,"  said  Mr.  Wagg  generously. 
"Beauty  and  Burgimdy,  Venus  and  Venison.  I  don't  say  that 
Veuus's  turtUis  are  to  be  despised,  because  they  don't  cook  them  at 
the  London  Tavern :  but — but  tell  us  about  old  Pendennis,  Mr. 
Wenham,"  he  abruptly  concluded — for  his  joke  flagged  just  then,  as 
he  saw  tliat  liis  |)atron  was  not  listening.  In  fiict,  Steyne's  glasses 
were  up,  and  he  was  examining  some  object  on  the  stage. 

"  Yes,  I've  heard  that  joke  about  Venus's  turtle  and  the  London 
Tavern  before — you  ])egin  to  fail,  my  poor  Wagg.  If  you  don't  mind 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  have  a  new  Jester,"  Lord  Steyne  said,  laying 
down  his  glass.     "  Go  on,  Wenham,  about  old  Pendennis." 

"Dear  Wenham, — lie  begins,"  Mr.  Wenham  read, — "as  you 
have  had  my  character  in  your  hands  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
no  doubt  have  torn  me  to  shreds,  according  to  yoiu:  custom,  I  think 
you  can  afford  to  be  good-humoiu^d  by  way  of  variety,  and  to  do  me 
a  service.  It  is  a  delicate  matter,  enfre  nau^,  une  affaire  de  c<jeur. 
There  is  a  young  friend  of  mine  who  is  gone  wild  about  a  certain 
Miss  Fotheringay,  an  actress  at  the  theatre  here,  and  I  must  own 
to  you,  as  handsome  a  woman,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  as  good  an 
actress  as  ever  put  on  rouge.  She  does  Ophelia,  Lady  Teazle,  Mrs. 
Haller — that  sort  of  tiling.  Upon  my  word,  she  is  as  splendid  as 
Georges  in  her  best  days,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  utterly  superior  to 
anything  we  have  on  our  scene.  /  want  a  London  engagement  for 
her.  Can't  you  get  your  friend  Dolphin  to  come  and  see  her — to 
engage  her— to  take  her  out  of  this  place  ?  A  word  from  a  noble 
friend  of  ours  (you  under8tan<l)  would  Ik?,  invaluable,  and  if  you  could 
get  the  Graunt  House  interest  for  me — I  will  promise  anything  I 
can  in  return  for  your  service — which  I  shall  consider  one  of  the 
greatest  that  can  be  done  to  me.  Do,  do  this  now  as  a  good  fellow, 
which  /  always  said  you  were:  and  in  return,  coimnand  yours 
truly,  A.  Pendennis." 

"  It's  a  clear  case,"  said  Mr.  Wenham,  having  read  this  letter ; 
"  old  Pendennis  is  in  love." 

"  And  wants  to  get  the  woman  up  to  London — evidently,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Wagg. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Pendennis  on  his  knees,  with  the  rheuma- 
tism,"  said  Mr.  Wenham. 
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"  Or  accommodating  the  beloved  object  with  a  loc^k  of  his  hair," 
said  Wagg. 

"  Stuff,"  said  the  great  man.  "  He  has  relations  in  the  country, 
hasn't  he  1  He  said  something  about  a  nephew,  whose  interest  could 
return  a  member.  It  is  tlic;  nephew's  affair,  depend  on  it.  The 
yoimg  one  is  in  a  scrape.  I  was  myself — wlien  I  was  in  the  fifth 
fonn  at  Eton — a  market-ganlener's  daughter — and  sw^ore  IM  marry 
her.  I  was  mad  al)out  her— poor  Polly  !  " — Here  he  made  a  pause, 
and  perhaps  tlie  past  rose  up  to  Lord  Steyne,  and  George  Graunt 
was  a  boy  again  not  altogether  lost. — "  But  I  say,  she  must  be  a 
fine  woman  from  Pendennis  s  account.  Have  in  Dolphin,  and  let 
UB  hear  if  he  knows  anything  of  her." 

At  this  Wenham  sprang  out  of  the  box,  passed  the  servitor  w^ho 
waited  at  the  door  comnumicating  with  the  stogc,  and  who  saluted 
Mr.  Wenham  with  profound  res{K»ct ;  and  the  latter  emissary,  push- 
ing on  and  familiar  with  the  place,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out 
the  manager,  who  was  employcMl,  as  he  not  unfr(K|uently  was,  in 
swearing  and  cursing  the  ladies  of  the  c()ri)s-<le-l>allet  for  not  doing 
their  duty. 

The  oaths  died  away  on  Mr.  ]>t>lphin'8  li|^  as  soon  as  he  saw 
Mr.  Wenham ;  and  he  drew  off  the  hand  which  was  clenched  in  tlie 
foce  of  one  of  the  offending  coryjilidcs,  to  grasp  that  of  the  new-comer. 

"  How  do,  Mr.  Wenham  1  How's  his  Lordship  to-night  1  Looks 
uncommonly  well,"  said  the  manager,  smiling,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  out  of  temper  in  his  life ;  and  he  was  only  too  delighted  to 
follow  Lonl  Steyne's  ambassador,  and  pay  his  i)ers()nal  rc|HH'ts  to 
that  great  man. 

The  visit  to  Chatteris  was  the  result  of  their  conversation  :  and 
Mr.  Dolphin  wrote  to  his  Lordship  from  that  place,  and  did  himself 
the  honour  to  inform  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  that  he  had  seen  the 
lady  about  whom  his  Lordship  had  spoken,  that  he  was  as  nuich 
struck  by  her  talents  as  he  was  by  her  i>ersonal  appearance,  and 
that  he  had  matle  an  engagement  with  Miss  Fotheringiiy,  who  would 
soon  have  the  honour  of  appearing  l>efore  a  London  au<lience,  and 
his  noble  and  enlightene<l  jwitron  the  Marquis  of  Steyne. 

Pen  reafl  the  announcement  of  Miss  Fotheringay's  engagement  in 
the  Chatteris  paper,  where  he  ha<^l  so  often  praised  her  charms. 
The  editor  made  very  handsome  mention  of  her  talent  and  beauty, 
and  prophesied  her  success  in  the  metroj)olis.  Bingley,  the  manager, 
began  to  ativertise  "The  last  night  of  Miss  Fotheringay's  engage- 
ment." Poor  Pen  and  Sir  Derby  Oaks  were  very  constant  at  the 
play :  Sir  Derby  in  the  stage-box,  throwing  bouquets  and  getting 
glances. — Pen  in  the  almost  deserted  boxes,  haggard,  wretched,  and 
lonely.      Nobody  cared   whether  Miss  Fotheringay  was  going  or 
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staying  except  those  two — and  perhaps  one  more,  which  was  Mr. 
Bows  of  the  orchestra. 

He  came  out  of  liis  place  one  night,  and  went  into  the  house  to 
the  box  where  Pen  was;  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  and 
asked  him  to  come  and  walk.  They  walked  down  the  street  to- 
gether ;  and  went  and  sate  upon  Chatteris  bridge  in  the  moonlight, 
and  talked  about  Her,  *^  We  may  sit  on  the  same  bridge,"  said 
he  :  "  we  have  1xh?u  in  the  same  l)oat  for  a  long  time.  You  are  not 
the  only  man  who  has  made  a  fool  of  himself  about  that  woman. 
And  I  have  less  excuse  than  you,  because  I'm  older  and  know  her 
better.  She  has  no  more  heaxt  than  the  stone  you  are  leaning  on ; 
and  it  or  you  or  I  might  fiill  into  the  water,  and  never  come  up 
again,  and  she  wouldn't  care.  Yes — she  would  care  for  me,  because 
she  wants  me  to  teach  her :  and  she  won't  be  able  to  get  on  with- 
out me,  and  will  be  forced  to  send  for  me  from  London.  But  she 
wouldn't  if  she  didn't  want  me.  She  has  no  heart  and  no  head, 
and  no  sense,  and  no  feelings,  and  no  griefs  or  cares,  whatever.  I 
was  going  to  say  no  pleasures — but  the  fact  is,  she  does  like  her 
dinner,  and  she  is  pleased  wlicn  peojJe  ailmire  her." 

"  And  you  do  ? "  said  P(?n,  interested  out  of  himself,  and  wonder- 
ing at  the  crabbed  homely  little  old  man. 

"  It's  a  habit,  like  tjiking  snuff,  or  drinking  drams,"  said  the 
other.  "I've  been  taking  her  these  five  years,  and  can't  do  without 
her.  It  was  I  made  her.  If  slie  doesn't  send  for  me,  I  shidl  follow 
her :  but  I  know  she'll  send  for  me.  She  wants  me.  Some  day 
she'll  marry,  and  fling  me  over,  as  I  do  the  end  of  this  cigar." 

The  little  flaming  s|)ark  dropped  into  the  water  below,  and  dis- 
appeared ;  and  Pen,  as  he  rode  home  that  night,  actually  thought 
about  somebody  but  himselfl 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    HAPPY    VILLAGE 

UNTIL  the  enemy  had  retired  altogether  from  before  the  place, 
Major  Pendeniiis  waa  resolved  to  keep  his  garrison  in  Fair- 
oaks.  He  did  not  appear  to  watch  Pen's  behaviour,  or  to 
put  any  restraint  on  his  nephew's  actions,  but  he  managed,  never- 
theless, to  keep  the  lad  constantly  under  his  eye  or  those  of  his 
agents,  and  young  Arthur's  comings  and  goings  were  quite  well 
known  to  liis  vigilant  guardian. 

I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  any  man  who  reads  this  or  any  other 
novel  but  has  been  balked  in  love  some  time  or  the  other,  by  fate, 
and  circumstance,  by  falsehood  of  women,  or  his  own  fault.  Let 
that  worthy  friend  recall  his  own  sensations  under  the  cinnunstances, 
and  apply  them  as  illustrative  of  Mr.  Pen's  anguish.  All !  what 
weary  nights  and  sickening  fevers  !  Ah  !  what  mad  desires  dashing 
up  against  some  rock  of  obstniction  or  indifference,  and  flung  back 
again  from  the  unimpressionable  granite  !  If  a  list  could  be  made  this 
very  night  in  London  of  the  groans,  thoughts,  imprecations  of  tossing 
lovers,  what  a  catalogue  it  would  be  !  I  wonder  what  a  percentage 
of  the  male  population  of  the  metropolis  will  be  lying  awake  at  two 
or  three  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  counting  the  hours  as  they  go 
by,  knelling  drearily,  and  rolling  from  left  to  right,  restless,  yeiiming, 
and  heart-sick  ]  What  a  pang  it  is  !  I  never  knew  a  man  die  of 
love,  certainly,  but  I  have  knovm  a  twelve-stone  man  go  down  to 
nine  stone  five  under  a  disappointed  passion,  so  that  ])retty  nearly 
a  quarter  of  him  may  be  said  to  have  perished  :  and  that  is  no  small 
portion.  He  has  come  back  to  his  old  size  subsequently — perhaps 
is  bigger  than  ever :  very  likely  some  new  affection  has  closed  round 
his  heart  and  ribs  and  made  them  comfortable,  and  yomig  Pen  is  a 
man  who  will  console  himself  like  the  rest  of  us.  We  say  this  lest 
the  ladies  should  be  disposed  to  deplore  him  prematurely,  or  be 
seriously  uneasy  with  regard  to  his  complaint.  His  mother  waa ; 
but  what  will  not  a  maternal  fondness  fear  or  invent  ?  "  Depend  on 
it,  my  dear  creature,"  Major  Pendennis  would  say  gallantly  to  her, 
"  the  boy  will  recover.  As  soon  as  we  get  her  out  of  the  country, 
we  will  take  him  somewhere,  and  show  him  a  little  life.     Meantime 
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make  yourself  easy  about  him.  Half  a  fellow's  pangs  at  losing  a 
woman  result  fix)m  vanity  more  than  affection.  To  be  left  by  a  woman 
is  the  deuce  and  all,  to  be  sure ;  but  look  how  easily  we  leave  'chl" 

Mrs.  Pendennis  did  not  know.  Tliis  sort  of  knowledge  had  by 
no  means  come  within  the  8imi)le  lady's  scope.  Indeed,  she  did  not 
like  the  subject  or  to  talk  of  it :  her  heart  had  had  its  own  little 
private  misadventure,  and  she  had  bonie  up  against  it,  and  cured 
it :  and  perhaps  she  had  not  much  i)atience  with  other  folks' 
passions,  except,  of  course,  Arthiu-'s,  whose  sufferings  she  made 
her  own,  feeling  indeed  very  likely,  in  many  of  the  boy's  illnesses 
and  pains,  a  great  deal  more  than  Pen  himself  endured.  And  she 
watched  him  through  this  present  grief  with  a  jealous  silent 
sympathy ;  although,  as  we  have  said,  he  did  not  talk  to  her  of 
hiB  unfortunate  condition. 

The  Major  nuist  be  allowed  to  have  had  not  a  little  merit  and 
forbearance,  and  to  have  exliibited  a  highly  creditable  degree  of 
fiimily  affection.  The  life  at  Fairoaks  was  uncommonly  dull  to  a 
man  who  had  the  entr/e  of  half  the  houses  in  London,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  his  bow  in  three  or  four  drawing-rooms  of  a 
night.  A  dinner  with  Doctor  Portman  or  a  neighlwuring  Squire 
now  and  then ;  a  dreary  nibber  at  backgammon  with  the  widow, 
who  did  her  utmost  to  amuse  him :  these  were  the  cliief  of  his 
pleasures.  He  used  to  long  for  the  arrival  of  the  bag  with  the 
letters,  and  he  read  every  word  of  the  evening  paper.  He  doctored 
himself,  too,  assiduously, — a  course  of  quiet  living  would  suit  him 
well,  he  thought,  after  the  London  banquets.  He  dressed  himself 
laboriously  every  morning  and  afternoon :  he  took  regular  exercise 
up  and  down  the  terrace  walk.  Thus,  with  Ms  cane,  his  toilet, 
his  medicine-chest,  his  backgammon-box,  and  his  newspaper,  this 
worthy  and  worldly  philosopher  fenced  liimself  against  ennui ;  and 
if  he  did  not  impn)ve  each  shining  hom",  like  the  bees  by  the 
widow's  ganlen  wall.  Major  Pendennis  made  one  hour  after  another 
pass  as  he  could ;  and  rendered  his  captivity  just  tolerable. 

Pen  sometimes  took  the  box  at  backgammon  of  a  night,  or 
would  listen  to  his  mother's  simple  music  of  smnmer  evenings — 
but  he  was  very  restless  and  wretched  in  spite  of  all :  and  has  been 
known  to  be  up  before  the  early  daylight  even :  and  down  at  a 
carp-pond  in  Clavering  Park,  a  dreary  pool  with  innumerable 
whispering  rushes  and  green  alders,  where  a  milkmaid  drowned 
herself  in  the  Baronet's  grandfather's  time,  and  her  ghost  was  said 
to  walk  still.  But  Pen  did  not  drown  liimself,  as  perhaps  his 
mother  &ncied  might  be  his  intention.  He  liked  to  go  and  fish 
there,  and  think  and  think  at  leisure,  as  the  float  quivered  in  the 
little  eddies  of  the  pond,  and  the  fish  flapped  about  him.     If  he 
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got  a  bite  he  waa  excited  enough  :  and  in  this  way  occasionally 
brought  home  carps,  tenches,  and  eels,  which  the  Major  cooked 
in  the  continental  fashion. 

By  this  pond,  and  under  a  tree,  which  was  his  favourite  resort, 
Pen  composed  a  number  of  poems  suitable  to  his  circumstances — 
over  which  verses  he  blushed  in  after  days,  wondering  how  he  could 
ever  have  invented  such  rubbish.  And  as  for  the  tree,  why  it  is 
in  a  hollow  of  this  very  tree,  where  he  used  to  put  his  tin-box  of 
groimd-bait,  and  other  fishing  commodities,  that  he  afterwards — 
but  we  are  advancing  matters.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  he  wrote  poems 
and  relieved  himself  very  much.  When  a  man's  grief  or  passion 
is  at  this  point,  it  may  be  loud,  but  it  is  not  very  severe.  When  a 
gentleman  is  cudgelling  his  brain  to  find  any  rhyme  for  "  sorrow," 
besides  "  borrow  "  and  "  to-morrow,"  his  woes  are  nearer  at  an  end 
than  he  thinks  for.  So  were  Pen's.  He  had  his  hot  and  cold  fits, 
his  days  of  suUenness  and  peevishness,  and  of  blank  resignation 
and  despondency,  and  occasional  mad  i)aroxy8m8  of  rage  and  longing, 
in  which  fits  Rebecca  would  be  saddled  and  galloped  fiercely  about 
the  country,  or  into  Chatteris,  her  rider  gesticulating  wildly  on  her 
back,  and  astonishing  carters  and  tiunpikemen  as  he  passed,  crying 
out  the  name  of  the  false  one. 

Mr.  Foker  became  a  very  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  at  Fair- 
oaks  during  this  period,  where  his  good  spirits  and  oddities  always 
amused  the  Major  and  Pendennis,  while  they  astonished  the  widow 
and  little  Laura  not  a  Uttle.  His  tandem  made  a  great  sensation 
in  Clavering  market-place ;  where  he  upset  a  market-stall,  and  cut 
Mrs.  Pybus's  ikkxIIc  over  the  shaven  quarters,  and  drank  a  glass  of 
raspberry  bitters  at  the  Clavering  Arms.  All  the  society  in  the 
little  place  heard  who  he  was,  and  looked  out  his  name  in  their 
Peerages,  fie  was  so  young,  and  their  books  so  old,  that  his  name 
did  not  appear  in  many  of  their  volumes;  and  his  mamma,  now 
quite  an  antiquated  lady,  figiu*ed  amongst  the  progeny  of  the  Earl 
of  Rosherville,  as  Lady  Agnes  Milton  still.  But  his  name,  wealth, 
and  honoiuuble  lineage  were  speedily  known  about  Clavering,  where 
you  may  be  sure  that  poor  Pen's  little  transaction  with  the  Chatteris 
actress  was  also  pretty  freely  discussed. 

Looking  at  the  little  old  town  of  Clavering  St.  Mary  from  the 
London  road  as  it  nms  by  the  lofige  at  Fairoaks,  and  seeing  the 
rapid  and  shining  Brawl  winding  down  from  the  town  and  skirting 
the  woods  of  Clavering  Park,  and  the  ancient  church  tower  and 
peaked  roofs  of  the  houses  rising  up  amongst  trees  and  old  walls, 
behind  which  swells  a  fair  background  of  sunshiny  hills  that  stretch 
firom  Clavering  westwards  towards  the  sea — the  place  appears  to 
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be  so  cheery  and  comfortable  that  many  a  traveller's  heart  must 
have  yeame<l  towards  it  from  the  coach-top,  and  he  must  have 
thought  that  it  was  in  such  a  calm  friendly  nook  he  would  like  to 
shelter  at  the  end  of  life's  struggle.  Tom  Smith,  who  used  to  drive 
the  Alacrity  coach,  would  often  point  to  a  tree  near  the  river,  from 
which  a  fine  view  of  the  church  and  town  wiis  commanded,  and 
inform  his  (!omj)anion  on  the  box  that  "  Artises  come  and  take  hoff 
the  church  from  that  there  tree. — It  was  a  Habby  once,  sir : " — 
and  indeed  a  pretty  view  it  is,  which  I  recommend  to  Mr.  Stanfield 
or  Mr.  Rolxirts,  for  their  next  tour. 

Like  Constantinople  seen  from  the  Bosphorus ;  like  Mrs.  Rouge- 
mont  viewed  in  her  l)ox  from  the  opi)Osite  side  of  the  house ;  Hke 
many  an  object  which  we  pursue  in  life,  and  axlmire  before  we  have 
attained  it ;  Chiverhig  is  rath(;r  i)rettier  at  a  distance  tlian  it  is  on 
a  closer  acquaintance.  The  town,  so  cheerful  of  jispec^t  a  few  fiu'longs 
off,  looks  very  blank  and  dreary.  Except  on  market  days  there  is 
nobody  in  the  streets.  Thcj  clack  of  a  pair  of  pattens  (K»hfK»ii  tlirougli 
half  the  phice,  and  you  may  hear  the  (Tcaking  of  the  rusty  old 
ensign  at  the  Clavering  Arms,  without  ]>eing  disturbed  by  any 
other  noise.  There  luis  not  been  a  ball  in  the  Assembly  Rooms 
since  the  Clavering  volunteers  gave  one  to  their  Colonel,  the  old  Sir 
Francis  Clavering ;  and  the  stables  which  once  held  a  great  |>art  of 
that  brilliant  but  defunct  regiment  are  now  cheerless  and  empty, 
except  on  Thurstlays,  when  the  farmers  put  up  there,  and  their 
tilted  carts  and  gigs  make  a  feeble  show  of  liveliness  in  the  place, 
or  on  Petty  Sessions,  when  the  magistrates  attend  in  what  used  to 
be  the  old  card-room. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  market  rises  up  the  cluu-ch,  with  its 
great  grey  towers,  of  which  the  sun  illuminates  the  deliciite  carving ; 
deepening  the  shadows  of  the  huge  buttresse^s,  and  gilding  the 
glittering  windows  and  flaming  vanes.  The  image  of  the  Patnmess 
of  the  Church  was  wrenched  out  of  the  porch  centuries  ago :  such 
of  the  statues  of  saints  iis  were  within  reiwih  of  stones  and  hammer 
at  that  period  of  pious  demolition,  ai*e  maimed  and  headless,  and  of 
those  who  were  out  of  fire,  only  Dr.  Portman  knows  the  names  and 
history,  for  his  curate,  Smirke,  is  not  mu(^h  of  an  antiqujirian,  and 
Mr.  Simcoe  (husband  of  the  Honoimible  Mrs.  Simi^oe),  incumbent 
and  architect  of  the  Chapel  of  Ea«e  in  the  lower  town,  thinks  them 
the  abomination  of  desolation. 

The  Rectory  is  a  stout,  broivl-shouldered  brick  house,  of  the  reign 
of  Anne.  It  communiciit(^«  with  the  church  and  market  by  diflferent 
gates,  and  stands  at  the   opening  of  Yew-tree   Lane,  where  tlie 

Grammar  School  (Rev. Waj)8hot)  is ;  Yew-tree  Cottage  (Mibs 

Flather) ;  the  butcher's  slaughtering-house,  an  old  bam  or  brewhouse 
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of  the  Abbey  times,  and  the  Misses  Finucane's  establishment  for 
yomig  ladies.  The  two  schools  had  their  pews  in  the  loft  on  each 
side  of  the  organ,  until  the  Abbey  Church  getting  rather  empty, 
through  the  falling-off  of  the  congregation,  who  were  inveigled  to  the 
heresy-shop  in  the  lower  town,  the  Doctor  induced  the  Misses 
Finucane  to  bring  their  pretty  little  flock  downstairs;  and  the 
young  ladies'  bonnets  make  a  tolerable  show  in  the  rather  vacant 
aisles.  Nobody  is  in  the  great  pew  of  the  Clavering  family,  except 
the  statues  of  defunct  baronets  and  their  ladies :  there  is  Sir  Poyntz 
Clavering,  Knight  and  Baronet,  kneeling  in  a  square  beard  opposite 
his  wife  in  a  rutf :  a  very  fat  lady,  the  Dame  Ilebecca  Clavering,  in 
alto-relievo,  is  borne  up  to  heaven  by  two  little  blue-veined  angels, 
who  seem  to  have  a  severe  task — and  so  forth.  How  well  in  after- 
life Pen  remembered  those  effigies,  and  how  often  in  youth  he  scanned 
them  as  the  Doctor  was  grumbling  the  sermon  from  the  pulpit,  and 
Smirke's  mild  head  and  forehead  curl  peered  over  the  great  prayer- 
book  in  the  desk  ! 

The  Fairoaks  folks  were  constant  at  the  old  church ;  their 
servants  had  a  pew,  so  had  the  Doctor's,  so  had  Wapshot's,  and 
those  of  the  Misses  Finucane's  establishment,  three  maids  and  a  very 
nice-looking  young  man  in  a  livery.  The  Wapshot  family  were 
numerous  and  faithful.  Glanders  and  his  children  regularly  came  to 
church  :  so  did  one  of  the  apothecaries.  Mrs.  Pybus  went,  turn  and 
turn  alxjut,  to  the  Low  Town  Chun^h,  and  to  the  Abbey  :  the  Charity 
School  and  their  families  of  course  came ;  Wapshot's  boys  made  a 
good  cheerful  noise,  scuffling  with  their  feet  as  they  marched  into 
church  and  up  the  organ-loft  stair,  and  blowing  their  noses  a  good 
deal  during  the  service.  To  be  brief,  the  congregation  looked  ajs 
decent  as  might  be  in  these  btul  times.  The  Abbey  Church  was 
furnished  with  a  magnificent  screen,  and  many  hatchments  and 
heraldic  tombstones.  The  Doctor  spent  a  great  part  of  his  income 
in  beautifying  his  darling  place ;  he  had  endowed  it  with  a  superb 
painte<i  window,  bought  in  the  Netherlands,  and  an  organ  grand 
enough  for  a  cathedral. 

But  in  spite  of  organ  and  window,  in  consequence  of  the  latter 
very  likely,  which  had  come  out  of  a  Papistical  place  of  worship  and 
was  blazoned  all  over  with  idolatry,  Clavering  New  Church  prospered 
scandalously  in  the  teeth  of  Orthodoxy ;  and  many  of  the  Doctor's 
congregation  deserted  to  Mr.  Simcoe  an<i  the  honourable  woman  his 
wife.  Their  efforts  had  thinned  the  very  Ebenezer  hard  by  them, 
which  building  before  Simcoe's  advent  used  to  be  so  full,  that  you 
coidd  see  the  backs  of  the  congregation  squeezing  out  of  the  arched 
windows  thereof  Mr.  Simcoe's  tracts  fluttered  into  the  doors  of  all 
the  Doctor's  cottages,  and  were  taken  as  greedily  as  honest  Mrs, 
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Portman's  soup,  with  the  quality  of  which  the  graceless  people  found 
fault.  With  the  folks  at  the  Ribbon  Factory  situated  by  the  Weir 
on  the  Brawl  side,  and  round  which  the  Low  Town  had  grown, 
Orthodoxy  could  make  no  way  at  all.  Quiet  Miss  Mira  was  put  out 
of  court  by  impetuous  Mrs.  Simcoe  and  her  female  aides-de-camp. 
Ah,  it  was  a  hard  burthen  for  the  Doctor's  lady  to  bear,  to  behold 
her  husband's  congregation  dwindling  away ;  to  give  the  precedence 
on  the  few  occasions  when  they  met  to  a  notorious  Low  Churchman's 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  Peer ;  to  know  that  there 
was  a  party  in  Clavering,  their  own  town  of  Clavering,  on  which  her 
Doctor  spent  a  great  deal  more  than  his  professional  income,  who 
held  him  up  to  odium  because  he  j)layed  a  nibber  at  whist ;  and 
pronounced  him  to  be  a  heathen  because  he  went  to  the  play.  In 
her  grief  she  besought  him  to  give  uj)  the  play  and  the  nibber, — 
indeed  they  could  scarcely  get  a  table  now,  so  dreadful  was  the  out- 
cry against  the  sport, — but  the  Doctor  declared  that  he  would  do 
what  he  thought  right,  and  what  the  grciit  and  good  George  the 
Third  did  (whose  Chaplain  he  had  been) :  and  iis  for  giving  up  whist 
because  those  silly  folks  cried  out  against  it,  he  would  play  dummy 
to  the  end  of  his  days  with  his  wife  and  Mira,  rather  than  yield  to 
their  despicable  persecutions. 

Of  the  two  families,  owners  of  the  Factory  (which  had  spoiled 
the  Brawl  as  a  trout-strciim  and  brought  all  the  mischief  into  the 
town),  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Rolt,  went  to  Ebenezer ;  the  junior, 
Mr.  Barker,  to  the  New  Church.  In  a  wonl,  people  quarrelled  in 
this  little  place  a  greiit  deal  more  than  neighbours  do  in  London ; 
and  in  the  Book  Club  which  the  prudent  and  conciliating  Pendennis 
had  set  up,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  a  neutral  territory,  they 
bickered  so  much  that  nobody  scarcely  was  ever  seen  in  the  reading- 
room,  except  Smirke,  who,  though  he  kept  up  a  faint  amity  with 
the  Simcoe  faction,  had  still  a  tiiste  for  magazines  and  light  worldly 
literature ;  and  old  Glanders,  whose  white  head  and  grizzly  moustache 
might  be  seen  at  the  window ;  and  of  course,  little  Mrs.  Pybus,  who 
looked  at  everybody's  letters  as  the  post  brought  them  (for  the 
Clavering  Reading  Room,  as  every  one  knows,  used  to  be  held  at 
Baker's  Library,  London  Street,  formerly  Hog  Lane),  and  read  every 
advertisement  in  the  paper. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  great  a  sensation  was  created  in  this 
amiable  little  community  when  the  news  reached  it  of  Mr.  Pen's 
love-i)assages  at  Chatteris.  It  was  carried  from  house  to  house,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  talk  at  high-church,  low-church,  and  no-church 
tables ;  it  was  canvassed  by  the  Misses  Finucane  and  their  teachers, 
and  very  likely  debated  by  the  young  ladies  in  the  dormitories,  for 
^hat  we  know ;  Wapshot's  big  boys  had  their  version,  of  the  story  and 
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eyed  Pen  curiously  as  he  sate  in  his  pew  at  church,  or  raised  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  him  as  he  passed  through  Chatteris.  They 
always  hated  him  and  called  him  Lord  Pendennis,  because  he  did 
not  wear  corduroys  as  they  did,  and  rode  a  horse,  and  gave  himself 
the  airs  of  a  buck. 

And,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  was  Mrs.  Portman  herself  who 
was  the  chief  narrator  of  the  story  of  Pen's  loves.  Whatever  tales 
this  candid  woman  heard,  she  was  sure  to  impart  them  to  her  neigh- 
bours ;  and  after  she  had  been  put  into  possession  of  Pen's  secret  by 
the  little  scandal  at  Chatteris,  poor  Dcxitor  Portman  knew  that  it 
would  next  day  be  about  the  parish  of  which  he  was  the  Rector. 
And  so  indeed  it  was ;  the  whole  society  there  had  the  legend — at 
the  news-room,  at  the  milliner's,  at  the  shoe-shop,  and  the  general 
warehouse  at  the  comer  of  the  market;  at  Mrs.  Pybus's,  at  the 
Glanders's,  at  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Simcoe's  soir^,  at  the  Factory ; 
nay,  through  the  mill  itself  the  tale  was  current  in  a  few  hours,  and 
yoimg  Arthur  Pendennis's  madness  was  in  every  mouth. 

All  Doctor  Portman's  acquaintances  barked  out  upon  him  when 
he  walked  the  street  the  next  day.  The  poor  divine  knew  that  his 
Betsy  was  the  author  of  the  nimour,  and  groaned  in  spirit.  Well, 
well, — it  must  have  come  in  a  day  or  two,  and  it  was  as  well  that 
the  town  should  have  the  real  story.  What  the  Clavering  folks 
thought  of  Mrs.  Pendenuis  for  spoiling  her  son,  and  of  that  precocious 
young  rascal  of  an  Arthur,  for  daring  to  propose  to  a  play-actress, 
need  not  be  told  here.  If  pride  exists  amongst  any  folks  in  our 
country,  and  assuredly  we  have  enough  of  it,  there  is  no  pride  more 
deep-seated  than  that  of  twopenny  old  gentlewomen  in  small 
towns.  "  Gracious  goodness  !  "  the  cry  was,  "  how  infatuated  the 
mother  is  about  that  pert  and  headstrong  boy  who  gives  himself 
the  airs  of  a  lord  on  his  hlood-horse,  and  for  whom  cm/r  society  is 
not  good  enough,  and  who  would  marry  an  odious  painted  actress 
off  a  booth,  where  very  likely  he  wants  to  rant  himself!  If  dear 
good  Mr.  Pendenuis  had  been  alive  this  scandal  would  never  have 
happened." 

•No  more  it  would,  very  likely,  nor  should  we  have  been  occupied 
in  narrating  Pen's  history.  It  was  true  that  he  gave  himself  airs  to 
the  Clavering  folks.  Naturally  haughty  and  frank,  their  cackle  and 
small  talk  and  small  dignities  bored  him,  and  he  showed  a  contempt 
which  he  could  not  conceal.  The  Doctor  and  the  Curate  were  the 
only  people  Pen  cared  for  in  the  place — even  Mrs.  Portman  shared 
in  the  general  distrust  of  him,  and  of  his  mother,  the  widow,  who 
kept  herself  aloof  from  the  village  society,  and  was  sneered  at  accord- 
ingly, because  she  tried,  forsooth,  to  keep  her  head  up  with  the  great 
county  families.     She,  indeed  !     Mrs,  3^ker  at  the  Factory  has  fou( 
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times  the  butcher's  meat  that  goes  up  to  Fairoaks,  with  all  their 
fine  airs. 

&c.  &c.  &c. :  let  the  reader  fill  up  these  details  according  to  his 
liking  and  experience  of  village  scandal.  They  will  suffice  to  show 
how  it  was  that  a  good  woman,  occupied  solely  in  doing  her  duty  to 
her  neighbour  and  her  children,  and  an  honest,  brave  lad,  impetuous, 
and  full  of  good,  and  wishing  well  to  every  mortal  alive,  foimd 
enemies  and  detractors  amongst  people  to  whom  they  were  superior, 
and  to  whom  they  had  never  done  anything  like  hann.  The  Claver- 
ing  curs  were  yelping  all  round  the  house  of  Fairoaks,  and  delighted 
to  pull  Pen  down. 

Doctor  Portman  and  Smirke  were  both  cautious  of  informing  the 
widow  of  the  constant  outbreak  of  calumny  which  was  pursuing  poor 
Pen,  though  Glanders,  who  wiis  a  fiiend  of  the  house,  kept  him  au 
courant.  It  may  be  imaguied  what  his  indignation  was  :  was  there 
any  man  in  the  village  whom  he  could  call  to  acxjount  ]  Presently 
some  wags  began  to  chalk  up  "  Fotheringay  for  ever !  ?  and  other 
sarcastic  allusions  to  late  transactions,  at  Fairoaks  gate.  Another 
brought  a  large  play-bill  irom  Chatti^ris,  and  wafered  it  there  one 
night.  On  one  oc^casion  Pen,  riding  through  the  Low  Town,  fancied 
he  heard  the  Factory  boys  jeer  him ;  and  finally,  going  through  the 
Doctor's  gate  into  the  (churchyard,  where  some  of  Wapshotfs  boys 
were  lounging,  the  biggest  of  them,  a  young  gentleman  alxiut  twenty 
years  of  age,  son  of  a  neighbouring  small  Siiuire,  who  lived  in  the 
doubtful  ctipacity  of  iwiriour-boarder  with  Mr.  Wapshot,  fiung  himself 
into  a  theatrical  attitude  near  a  newly-made  grave,  and  began  repeat- 
ing Hamlet's  verscvS  over  Ophelia,  with  a  hideous  leer  at  Pen. 

The  young  fellow  was  so  enraged  that  he  rushed  at  Hobnell 
Major  with  a  shriek  very  much  resembling  an  oath,  cut  him  furiously 
across  the  face  with  the  riding-whip  which  he  carried,  fiung  it  away, 
calling  uj)on  the  c-owardly  villain  to  defend  himself,  and  in  another 
minute  knocked  the  bewildered  young  ruffian  into  the  grave  which 
was  just  waiting  for  a  different  lodger. 

Then,  with  his  fists  clenched,  and  his  face  quivering  with  passion 
and  indignation,  he  roared  out  to  Mr.  HobneU's  ga|>ing  ex>mpanions, 
to  know  if  any  of  the  blackguards  would  come  on  ?  But  they  held 
back  with  a  growl,  and  retreated,  as  Doctor  Portman  came  up  to  his 
wicket,  and  Mr.  Hobnell,  with  his  nose  and  lifj  bleeding  piteously, 
emerged  from  the  grave. 

Pen,  looking  death  and  defiance  at  the  lads,  who  retreated  to- 
wards their  side  of  the  churchyard,  walked  back  again  through  the 
Doctor's  wicket,  and  was  interrogated  by  that  gentleman.  The  young 
fellow  was  so  agitated  he  could  scarcely  speak.  His  voice  broke  into 
a  sob  as  he  answered.     '*  The coward  insulted  me,  sir,"  he  said ; 
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and  the  Doctor  passed  over  the  oath,  and  respected  the  emotion  of 
the  honest  suffering  young  heart. 

Pendennis  the  elder,  who,  like  a  real  man  of  the  world,  had 
a  proper  and  constant  dread  of  the  opinion  of  his  neighbour, 
was  prodigiously  annoyed  by  the  absurd  little  tempest  which 
was  blowing  in  Chatteris,  and  tossing  about  Master  Pen's  repu- 
tation. Doctor  Portman  and  Captain  Glanders  had  to  support 
the  charges  of  the  whole  Clavering  society  against  the  young  repro- 
bate, who  was  looked  upon  as  a  monster  of  crime.  Pen  did  -not 
say  anything  about  the  churchyard  scuffle  at  home ;  but  went  over 
to  Baymouth,  and  took  counsel  with  his  friend  Harry  Foker,  Esq., 
who  drove  over  his  drag  presently  to  the  Clavering  Arms,*  whence 
he  sent  Stoopid  with  a  note  to  Thomas  Hobnell,  E&l{,,  at  the  Rev. 
J.  Wapshot's,  and  a  civil  message  to  ask  when  he  should  wait  upon 
that  gentleman. 

Stoopid  brought  back  word  that  the  note  had  been  opened  by 
Mr.  Hobnell,  and  read  to  half-a-dozen  of  the  big  boys,  on  whom  it 
seemed  to  make  a  great  impression ;  and  that  after  consulting 
together  and  laughing,  Mr.  Hobnell  said  he  would  send  an  answer 
"  arter  artemoon  school,  which  the  bell  was  a  ringing  :  and  Mr. 
Wapshot,  he  came  out  in  his  Master's  gownd."  St(K)pid  was  learned 
in  academical  costume,  having  attended  Mr.  Foker  at  St.  Boniface. 

Mr.  Foker  went  out  to  see  the  curiosities  of  Clavering  mean- 
while ;  but  not  having  a  taste  for  architecture.  Doctor  Portman's 
fine  church  did  not  engage  his  attention  nuich,  and  he  pronounced 
the  tower  to  be  as  mouldy  as  an  old  Stilton  cheese.  He  walked 
down  the  street  and  looked  at  the  few  shops  there  ;  he  saw  Captain 
Glanders  at  the  window  of  the  reading-room,  and  having  taken  a 
good  stare  at  that  gentleman,  he  wagged  his  head  at  him  in  token 
of  satisfaction ;  he  inquired  the  price  of  meat  at  the  butcher*s  with 
an  air  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  asked  "  when  was  next  killing 
day  1 "  he  flattened  his  little  nose  against  Madame  Fribsby's  window 
to  see  if  haply  there  was  a  pretty  workwoman  in  her  premises ;  but 
there  was  no  face  more  comely  than  the  doll's  or  dummy's  wearing 
the  French  cap  in  the  window,  only  that  of  Madame  Fribsby  herseK, 
dimly  visible  in  the  parlour,  reading  a  novel.  That  object  was  not 
of  siifficient  interest  to  keep  Mr.  Foker  very  long  in  contemplation, 
and  so  having  exhausted  the  town  and  the  inn  stables,  in  which 
there  were  no  cattle,  save  the  single  old  pair  of  posters  that  earned 
a  scanty  livelihood  by  transporting  the  gentry  roimd  about  to  the 
county  dinners,  Mr.  Foker  was  giving  himself  up  to  ennui  entirely, 
when  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Hobnell  was  at  length  announced. 

It  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Wapshot  himself,  who  came  with  an 
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air  of  great  indignation,  and  holding  Pen's  missive  in  his  hand,  asked 
Mr.  Foker,  **  how  dared  he  bring  such  an  unchristian  message  as  a 
challenge  to  a  boy  of  his  school  ? " 

In  fact,  Pen  had  written  a  note  to  his  adversary  of  the  day  before, 
telling  him  that  if  after  the  chastisement  which  his  insolence  richly 
deserved,  he  felt  inclined  to  ask  the  reparation  which  was  usually 
given  amongst  gentlemen,  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis's  friend,  Mr.  Henry 
Foker,  was  empowered  to  make  any  arrangements  for  the  satis&o- 
tion  of  Mr.  Hobnell. 

."And  so  he  sent  you  with  the  answer — did  he,  sir?"  Mr. 
Foker  said,  sur\'eying  the  schoolmaster  m  his  black  coat  and  clerical 
costume. 

"  If  he  had  accepted  this  wicked  challenge,  I  should  have  flogged 
him,"  Mr.  Wapshot  said,  and  gave  Mr.  Foker  a  glance  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  and  I  should  like  very  much  to  flog  you  too." 

"  Uncommon  kind  of  you,  sir,  I'm  siu^e,"  said  Pen's  emissary. 
"  I  told  my  principal  that  I  didn't  think  the  other  man  would  fight," 
he  continued  with  a  grwit  air  of  dignity.  "  He  prefers  being  flogged 
to  fighting,  sir,  I  dare  siiy.  May  I  offer  you  any  refreshment, 
Mr.  1     I  liaven't  the  advantage  of  your  name." 

"  My  name  is  Wapshot,  sir,  and  I  am  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  of  this  town,  sir,"  cried  the  other :  "  and  I  want  no  refresh- 
ment, sir,  I  thank  you,  and  have  no  desire  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, sir." 

"I  <iidn't  seek  yours,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Foker.  "In 
affairs  of  this  sort,  you  see,  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  the  clergy  should 
be  callwl  in,  but  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes,  sir." 

"  I  think  it's  a  pity  that  boys  should  talk  about  committing 
murder,  sir,  as  lightly  as  you  do,"  roared  the  schoolmaster:  "and 
if  I  had  you  in  my  school " 

"I  dare  say  you  would  teach  me  better,  sir,"  Mr.  Foker  said, 
with  a  bow.  "Thank  you,  sir.  I've  finished  my  education,  sir, 
and  ain't  a-going  back  to  school,  sir — when  I  do,  I'll  remember  your 
kind  offer,  sir.  John,  show  this  gentleman  downstairs — and,  of 
course,  as  Mr.  Hobnell  likes  being  thrashed,  we  can  have  no  objec- 
tion, sir,  and  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  acconmiodate  him,  whenever 
he  comes  our  way." 

And  with  this,  the  young  fellow  bowed  the  elder  gentleman  out 
of  the  room,  and  sate  down  and  wrote  a  note  off  to  Pen,  in  which 
he  infonne<l  the  latter,  that  Mr.  Hobnell  was  not  disposed  to  fight, 
and  proposed  to  put  up  with  the  caning  which  Pen  had  administered 
to  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

WHICH  CONCLUDES  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THIS  HISTORY 

PEN'S  conduct  in  this  business  of  course  was  soon  made  public, 
and  angered  his  friend  Dr.  Portman  not  a  little ;  while  it 
only  amused  Major  Pendennis.  As  for  the  good  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis,  she  was  almost  distnu'ted  when  she  heard  of  the  squabble, 
and  of  Pen's  unchristian  behaviour.  All  sorts  of  wretchedness,  dis- 
comfort, crime,  annoyance,  seemed  to  come  out  of  this  transaction 
in  which  the  luckless  boy  had  engaged :  and  she  longed  more  tlian 
ever  to  see  him  out  of  Chatteris  for  a  while, — anywhere  removed 
from  the  woman  who  had  brought  him  into  so  much  trouble. 

Pen,  when  remonstrated  with  by  this  fond  parent,  and  angrily 
rebuked  by  the  Doctor  for  his  violence  and  ferocious  intentions,  took 
the  matter  au  grand  smeujc,  with  the  happy  conceit  and  gravity 
of  youth  :  said  that  he  would  pennit  no  man  to  insult  him  upon 
this  head  without  vindicating  his  own  honour,  and  appealing,  asked 
whether  he  could  have  acted  othen^ise  as  a  gentleman,  than  as  he 
did  in  resenting  the  outrage  offered  to  him,  and  in  offering  satisfac- 
tion to  the  person  chastised  1 

"  Vous  allez  trap  vite,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  uncle,  rather 
puzzled,  for  he  had  been  indoctrinating  his  nephew  with  some  of  his 
own  notions  upon  the  point  of  honoiu* — old-world  notions  savouring 
of  the  camp  and  pistol  a  great  deal  more  than  our  soberer  opinions 
of  the  present  day — "  between  men  of  the  world  I  don't  say ;  but 
between  two  schoolboys,  this  sort  of  thing  is  ridiciUous,  my  dear 
boy — perfectly  ridiculous." 

"  It  is  extremely  wicked,  and  unlike  my  son,"  said  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis, with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and  bewildered  with  the  obstinacy 
of  the  boy. 

Pen  kissed  her,  and  said  with  great  pomposity,  "Women,  dear 
mother,  don't  understand  these  matters — I  put  myself  into  Foker's 
hands — I  had  no  other  course  to  pursue." 

Major  Pendennis  grinneil  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The 
young  ones  were  certainly  making  great  progress,  he  thought.  Mrs. 
Pendennis  declared  that  that  Foker  was  a  wicked  horrid  little  wretch, 
and  waa  sure  that  he  would  lead  her  dear  boy  into  mischief,  if  Pe^ 
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went  to  the  same  College  with  him.  "  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to 
let  him  go  at  all,"  she  said  :  and  only  that  she  remembered  that  the 
lad's  father  had  always  destined  him  for  the  College  in  which  he  had 
had  his  own  brief  education,  very  likely  the  fond  mother  would  have 
put  a  veto  upon  his  going  to  the  University. 

That  he  was  to  go,  and  at  the  next  October  term,  had  been 
arranged  between  all  the  authorities  who  presided  over  the  lad's 
welfare.  Foker  had  promised  to  introduce  him  to  the  right  set ;  and 
Major  Pendennis  laid  great  store  upon  Pen's  introduction  into  College 
life  and  society  by  this  admirable  young  gentleman.  "  Mr.  Foker 
knows  the  very  best  young  men  now  at  the  University,"  the  Major 
said,  "  an<l  Pen  will  form  aaiuaintances  there  who  will  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  through  life  to  him.  The  young  Marquis  of 
Plinlimmon  is  there,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  St.  David's — Lord 
Magnus  Charters  is  there,  Lord  Runnymcde's  son ;  and  a  first  cousin 
of  Mr.  Foker  (Lady  Runny mede,  my  dear,  was  Lady  Agatha  Milton, 
you  of  course  remember).  Lady  Agnes  will  certainly  invite  him  to 
Logwood ;  and  far  from  being  alarmed  at  his  intimacy  with  her  son, 
who  is  a  singular  and  humorous,  but  most  prudent  and  amiable 
yoimg  man,  to  whom,  I  am  sure,  we  are  under  every  obligation  for 
his  admirable  conduct  in  the  attair  of  the  Fotheringay  marriage,  I 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  very  luckiest  things  which  could  have 
happened  to  Pen,  that  he  shouhl  have  formetl  an  intimacy  with  this 
most  amusing  young  gentleman." 

Helen  sighed ;  she  sujjposed  the  Major  knew  best.  Mr.  Foker 
had  been  very  kind  in  the  wretchcHl  business  with  Miss  Costigan, 
certainly,  and  she  was  grateful  to  him.  But  she  could  not  feel 
otherwise  than  a  dim  presentiment  of  evil ;  and  all  these  quarrels, 
and  riots,  and  worldliness  scared  her  about  the  fate  of  her  boy. 

Doctor  Portman  was  deci(le<lly  of  opinion  that  Pen  should  go  to 
College.  He  hoped  the  lad  would  read,  and  have  a  moderate  indul- 
gence of  the  best  society  too.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Pen  would 
distinguish  himself :  Smirke  spoke  very  highly  of  his  proficiency : 
the  Doctor  himself  had  heard  him  construe,  and  thought  he  acquitted 
himself  remarkably  well.  That  he  should  go  out  of  Chatteris  was 
a  great  point  at  any  rate ;  fin<l  Pen,  who  was  distracted  from  his 
private  grief  by  the  various  rows  and  troubles  which  had  risen  round 
about  him,  gloomily  said  he  would  obey. 

There  were  assizes,  races,  and  the  entertainments  and  the  flux 
of  company  consequent  upon  them,  at  Chatteris,  during  a  part  of 
the  months  of  August  and  Soi>teml3er,  and  Miss  Fotheringay  still 
continue<l  to  act,  and  ttike  farewell  of  the  audiences  at  the  Chatteris 
Theatre  (hu*ing  that  time.  N(jlx)(ly  seeme<l  to  be  jMirticularly  affected 
by  her  presence,  or  her  announced  departing,  except  those  persons 
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whom  we  have  named ;  nor  could  the  polite  county  folks,  who  had 
houses  m  London,  and  very  likely  admired  the  Fotheringay  pro- 
(ligiously  in  the  capital,  when  they  had  been  taught  to  do  so  by  the 
Fashion  which  set  in  in  her  favoiu",  find  anything  remarkable  in  the 
actress  performing  on  the  little  Chatteris  boards.  Many  a  genius 
and  many  a  quack,  for  that  matter,  has  met  with  a  similar  &te 
before  and  since  Miss  Costigan's  time.  This  honest  woniJin  mean- 
while bore  up  against  the  public  neglect,  and  any  other  crosses  or 
vexations  which  she  might  have  in  life,  with  her  usual  equanimity  ; 
and  ate,  drank,  acted,  slept,  with  that  regulaiity  and  comfort  which 
belongs  to  people  of  her  temperament.  What  a  deal  of  grief,  care, 
and  other  harmful  excitement,  does  a  healthy  dulness  and  cheerful 
insensibility  avoid  !  Nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  Virtue  U  not  Virtue 
because  it  is  never  tempted  to  go  astray  ;  only  that  didness  is  a  much 
finer  gift  than  we  give  it  credit  for  being,  and  that  some  people  an* 
very  lucky  whom  Nature  has  endowed  with  a  good  store  of  that 
grea<t  anodyne. 

Pen  used  to  go  drearily  in  and  out  from  the  i)lay  at  Chatteris 
during  this  season,  and  pretty  much  according  to  his  fancy.  His 
proceedings  tortiu-ed  his  mother  not  a  little,  and  her  anxiety  woidd 
have  led  her  often  to  interfere,  had  not  the  Major  constantly  checked, 
and  at  the  same  time  encouraged  her ;  for  the  wily  man  of  the 
world  fancied  he  saw  that  a  favourable  tum  had  occurred  in  Pen's 
malady.  It  was  the  violent  efflux  of  versification,  among  other 
symptoms,  which  gave  Pen's  guardian  and  physician  satisfac^tion. 
He  might  be  heard  spouting  verses  in  the  shnibbery  walks,  or 
muttering  them  between  his  teeth  as  he  sat  with  the  home  party  of 
evenings.  One  day  prowling  about  the  house  in  Pen's  absence,  the 
Major  found  a  great  book  full  of  verses  in  the  lad's  study.  They 
were  in  English,  an<l  in  Latin ;  quototions  from  the  classic  authors 
were  given  in  the  scholastic  manner  in  the  foot-notes.  He  can't  be 
very  bad,  wisely  thought  the  Pall-Mall  Philosopher :  and  he  made 
Pen's  mother  remark  (not,  perhaps,  without  a  secret  feeling  of 
(lisapiwintment,  for  she  loved  romance  like  other  soft  women),  that 
the  young  gentleman  during  the  last  fortnight  came  home  quite 
hungry  to  dinner  at  night,  and  also  showed  a  very  decent  appetite 
at  the  breakfast  table  in  the  morning.  "  Gad,  I  wish  I  could,"  said 
the  Major,  thinking  niefuUy  of  his  dimier  pills.  "  The  boy  begins 
to  sleep  well,  depend  ui)on  that."     It  was  cniel,  but  it  was  true. 

Having  no  other  soid  to  confide  in,  the  lad's  friendship  for  the 
Curate  redoubled,  or  rather,  he  was  never  tired  of  having  Smirke  for 
a  listener  on  that  one  subject.  What  is  a  lover  without  a  confidant  ? 
Pen  employed  Mr.  Smirke,  as  Corydon  does  the  elm-tree,  to  cut  out 
his  mistress's  name  upon.     He  made  him  echo  with  the  name  of  the 
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beautiful  AmarylliB.  When  men  have  left  off  playing  the  tune,  they 
do  not  care  much  for  the  pipe :  but  Pen  thought  he  had  a  gretit 
fnendBhip  for  Smirke,  because  he  could  sigh  out  his  loves  and  griefs 
into  his  tutor's  ears ;  and  Smirke  had  his  own  reasons  for  always 
being  ready  at  the  lad's  call. 

The  poor  Curate  was  naturally  very  much  dismayed  at  the 
contemplated  departure  of  his  pupil.  When  Arthur  should  go, 
Smirke's  occupation  and  delight  would  go  too.  What  pretext 
could  he  find  for  a  daily  visit  to  Fairoaks,  and  that  kind  wonl  or 
glance  fix)m  the  lady  there,  which  was  as  necessary  to  the  Curate 
as  the  frugal  dinner  which  Madame  Fribsby  served  him  ]  Arthur 
gone,  he  would  only  be  allowed  to  make  visits  like  any  other  ac- 
quaintance :  little  Laura  could  not  acconmiodate  him  by  learning 
the  Catechism  more  than  once  a  week  :  he  had  curled  himself  like 
ivy  round  Fairoaks  :  he  pined  at  the  thought  that  he  must  lose  his 
hold  of  the  place.  Should  he  speak  his  mind  and  go  down  on  his 
knees  to  the  widow?  He  thought  over  any  indications  in  her 
behaviour  which  flattered  his  hopes.  She  had  praised  his  scnnon 
three  weeks  before :  she  had  thanked  him  exceedingly  for  his  present 
of  a  melon,  for  a  small  dinner  party  which  Mrs.  Pendcnnis  gave : 
she  said  she  should  always  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness  to 
Arthur :  and  when  he  declared  tliat  there  were  no  Iwunds  to  his  love 
and  affection  for  that  dear  boy,  she  had  certainly  n»plied  in  a 
romantic  manner,  indicating  her  own  strong  gratitude  and  regard 
to  all  her  son's  frien<ls.  Should  he  speak  out  ? — or  should  ho  delay  ? 
If  he  spoke  and  she  refused  him,  it  was  awful  to  think  that  the  gate 
of  Fairoaks  might  l)e  shut  upon  him  for  ever — and  within  that  door 
lay  all  the  world  for  Mr.  Smirke. 

Thus,  0  friendly  readers,  we  sqe  how  every  man  in  the  world 
has  his  own  private  griefs  and  })usiness,  by  which  he  is  more  cast 
down  or  occupied  than  by  the  affairs  or  sorrows  of  any  other  person. 
While  Mrs.  Pendennis  is  disquieting  herself  about  losing  her  son,  and 
that  anxious  hold  she  has  had  of  him,  as  long  as  he  has  remained  in 
the  mother's  nest,  whence  he  is  about  to  take  flight  into  the  great 
world  beyond  — while  the  Major's  great  soul  chafes  and  frets,  inwanliy 
vexed  as  he  thinks  what  great  parties  are  going  on  in  London,  and 
that  he  might  be  simning  himself  in  the  glances  of  Dukes  and 
Duchesses,  but  for  those  cursed  affairs  which  keep  him  in  a  wretched 
little  country  hole — while  Pen  is  tossing  between  his  jjassion  and  a 
more  agreeable  sensation,  unacknowledged  yet,  but  swaying  him 
considerably,  namely,  his  longing  to  see  the  world — Mr.  Smirke  has 
a  private  care  watching  at  his  bedside,  and  sitting  behind  him  on  his 
pony ;  and  is  no  more  satisfied  than  the  rest  of  us.  How  lonely  we 
are  in  the  world !  how  selfish  and  secret,  everybody  !    You  and  your 
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wife  have  pressed  the  same  pillow  for  forty  years  and  fancy  your- 
selves united. — Psha,  does  she  cry  out  when  you  have  the  gout,  or 
do  you  lie  av/ake  when  she  has  the  toothache?  Your  artless 
daughter,  seemingly  all  innocence  and  devoted  to  her  mamma  and 
her  piano-lesson,  is  thinking  of  neither,  but  of  the  youiig  Lieutenant 
with  whom  she  danced  at  the  last  ball — the  honest  frank  boy  just 
retiuTied  from  school  is  secretly  speculating  upon  the  money  you  will 
give  him,  and  the  debts  he  owes  the  tart-man.  The  old  grandmother 
crooning  in  the  comer  and  bound  to  another  world  within  a  few 
months,  has  some  business  or  cares  which  are  quite  private  and  her 
own — very  likely  she  is  thinking  of  fifty  years  back,  and  that  night 
when  she  made  such  an  impression,  and  danced  a  cotillon  with  the 
Captain  before  your  father  proposed  for  her ;  or,  what  a  silly  little 
overrated  creature  your  wife  is,  and  how  absurdly  you  are  infatuated 
about  her — and,  as  for  your  wife — 0  philosophic  reader,  answer  and 
say, — Do  you  tell  her  all  ]  Ah,  sir — a  distinct  universe  walks  about 
under  your  hat  and  under  mine — all  things  in  nature  are  different 
to  each — the  woman  we  look  at  has  not  the  same  features,  the  dish 
we  eat  from  has  not  the  same  taste  to  the  one  and  the  other — you 
and  I  are  but  a  pair  of  infinite  isolations,  with  some  fellow-islands  a 
little  more  or  less  near  to  us.  Let  us  return,  however,  to  the 
solitary  Smirke. 

Smirke  had  one  confidante  for  his  passion — that  most  injudicious 
woman,  Madame  Fribsby.  How  she  became  Madame  Fribsby, 
nobody  knows :  she  had  left  Clavering  to  go  to  a  milliner's  in 
London  as  Miss  Fribsby — she  pretended  that  she  had  got  the  rank 
in  Paris  during  her  residence  in  that  city.  But  how  could  the 
French  king,  were  he  ever  so  much  disposed,  give  her  any  such 
title  ?  We  shall  not  inquire  into  this  mystery,  however.  Suffice  to 
say,  she  went  away  from  home  a  bouncing  young  lass ;  she  returned 
a  rather  elderly  character,  with  a  Madonna  front  and  a  melancholy 
coimtenancc — bought  the  late  Mrs.  Harl)ottle's  business  for  a  song 
— took  her  elderly  mother  to  live  with  her ;  was  very  good  to  the 
poor,  was  consfcint  at  church,  and  had  the  best  of  characters.  But 
there  was  no  one  in  all  Clavering,  not  Mrs.  Portman  herself,  who 
read  so  many  novels  as  Madame  Fribsby.  She  had  plenty  of  time 
for  this  amusement,  for,  in  truth,  very  few  people  besides  the  folks 
at  the  Rectory  and  Fairoaks  employed  her;  and  by  a  perpetual 
perusal  of  such  works  (which  were  by  no  means  so  moral  or  edifying 
in  the  days  of  which  we  write,  as  they  are  at  present),  she  had  got 
to  be  so  absunlly  sentimental,  that  in  her  eyes  life  was  nothing  but 
an  immense  love-match  ;  and  she  never  could  see  two  people  to- 
gether, but  she  fiMicied  they  were  dying  for  one  another. 

On  the  day  after  Mrs.  Pendennis's  visit  to  the  Curate,  which 
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we  have  reconlcd  many  pages  bac^k,  Madame  Fribeby  settled  in  her 
mind  that  Mr.  Smirkc  must  be  in  love  with  the  widow,  and  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  encourage  this  passion  on  both  sides. 
Mrs.  Pendcnnis  she  very  seldom  saw,  indeed,  except  in  public,  and 
in  her  pew  at  chiu^h.  That  lady  had  very  little  need  of  millinery, 
or  made  most  of  her  own  dresses  and  caps  ;  but  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  Madame  Fribsby  received  visits  from  Mra.  Pcndennis, 
or  paid  her  resi)ects  at  Fairoaks,  she  never  failed  to  entertain  the 
widow  with  praiw^s  of  the  Curate,  pointing  out  what  an  angeliwil 
man  he  was,  how  gentle,  how  studious,  how  lonely  ;  and  she  would 
wonder  that  no  huly  would  take  pity  u|X)n  him. 

Helen  laughed  at  these  sentimental  remarks,  and  wondered  that 
Madame  herself  did  not  compassionate  her  lodger,  and  console  him, 
Madame  Fribal^y  shook  her  Mmloima  front.  "  Afong  cure  a  boco 
wmffarty^  she  8ai<l,  laying  her  hand  on  the  part  she  designated  as 
her  cure.  "  //  e%t  inm-e  en  E»]mntjy  Madanie,^^  she  said  with  a 
sigh.  She  was  proud  of  her  intimacy  with  the  French  hmguage, 
and  spoke  it  with  more  volubility  than  correctness.  Mrs.  Pendennis 
did  not  (are  to  penetrate  the  se(;rets  of  this  wounded  heart :  except 
to  her  few  intimates  she  was  a  reserve*!,  and  it  may  l)e  a  very 
proud  woman ;  she  looketl  upon  h(;r  son's  tutor  merely  as  an  attendjuit 
on  that  yoimg  Prince,  t<i  be  trejited  with  respect  as  a  clergyman 
certainly,  but  with  jiroi^r  dignity  i\&  a  dependant  (m  the  house  of 
Pendennis.  Nor  w(jnj  Madame's  constant  allusions  to  the  Cimite 
particularly  agreeable  to  her.  It  re<iuired  a  very  ingenious  senti- 
mental turn  indeed  to  find  out  that  the  widow  had  a  secret  regard 
for  Mr.  Smirke,  to  wliich  pernicious  error,  however,  Madame  Fribsby 
persisted  in  holding. 

Her  lodger  Wiis  very  much  more  willing  to  talk  on  this  subject 
with  his  soft-hcjirted  landhidy.  Every  time  after  that  she  praised 
the  Curate  to  Mrs.  Pen<lenni»,  she  tame  away  from  the  latter  with 
the  notion  that  the  widow  herself  hiul  been  praising  him.  "  Eire 
soul  au  iiioruh  est  bien  ovueeyongy'^  she  would  say,  glancing  up  at 
a  print  of  a  French  (carbineer  in  a  green  cmX  and  brass  cuirass 
which  decorate<l  her  apartment  — "  Dei»end  upon  it  when  Master 
Pendennis  goes  to  college,  liis  ma  will  find  herself  very  lonely. 
She  is  quite  young  yet. — You  wouldn't  suppose  her  to  be  five-and- 
twenty.  Monsieur  le  Cun/y  song  cure  est  touchy — fong  suis  sure 
— Je  conny  cela  biang  —A/ly,  MonMeur  Smirked 

He  softly  blushed ;  he  sighed ;  he  hoped ;  he  feared ;  he 
(loubte<l ;  he  sometimes  yielded  to  the  delightful  idea — his  pleasure 
was  to  sit  in  Miulame  Frilxsby's  apartment,  and  talk  upon  the 
subject,  where,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  conversation  was  carried 
on  in  French  by  the  milliner,  and  her  old  mother  was  deaf,  that 
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retired  old  individual  (who  had  once  been  a  housekeeper,  wife  and 
widow  of  a  butler  in  the  Clavering  femily),  could  imderstand  scarce 
one  syllable  of  their  talk. 

When  Major  Pendennis  announced  to  his  nephew's  tutor  thai 
the  young  fellow  would  go  to  College  in  October,  and  that  Mr. 
Smirke's  valuable  services  would  no  longer  be  needful  to  his  pupil, 
for  which  services  the  Major,  who  spoke  as  grandly  afi  a  lord,  pro- 
fessed himself  exceedingly  grateful,  and  besought  Mr.  Smirke  to 
command  his  interest  in  any  way — the  Curate  felt  that  the  critical 
moment  was  come  for  him,  and  was  racked  and  tortured  by  those 
severe  pangs  which  the  occasion  warranted. 

And  now  that  Arthur  was  going  away,  Helen's  heart  was  raider 
softened  towards  the  Curate,  from  whom,  jierhaps  divining  his  in- 
tentions, she  had  shrunk  hitherto :  she  bethought  her  how  very 
polite  Mr.  Smirke  had  been ;  how  he  had  gone  on  messages  for 
her ;  how  he  had  brought  books  and  copied  music ;  how  he  had 
taught  Laura  so  many  things,  and  given  her  so  many  kind  presents. 
Her  heart  smote  her  on  account  of  her  ingratitude  towards  the 
Curate : — so  much  so,  that  one  afternoon  when  he  came  down  from 
study  with  Pen,  and  was  hankering  about  the  hall  previous  to  his 
departure,  she  went  out  and  shook  hands  with  him  with  rather  a 
blushing  face,  and  begged  him  to  come  into  her  drawing-room,  where 
she  said  they  now  never  saw  him.  And  as  there  was  to  be  rather 
a  good  dinner  that  day,  she  invited  Mr.  Smirke  to  partake  of  it ; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was  too  happy  to  accept  such  a  de- 
lightful summons. 

Helen  was  exceedingly  kind  and  gracious  to  Mr.  Smirke  during 
dinner,  redoubling  her  attentions,  perhaps  because  Major  Pendennis 
was  very  high  and  reserved  with  his  nephew's  tutor.  When 
Pendennis  asked  Smirke  to  drink  wine,  he  addressed  him  as  if  he 
was  a  Sovereign  speaking  to  a  petty  retainer,  in  a  manner  so  con- 
descending, that  even  Pen  laughed  at  it;  although  quite  ready,  for 
his  part,  to  be  as  conceited  as  most  young  men  are. 

But  Smirke  did  not  care  for  the  impertinences  of  the  Major  so  long 
as  he  had  his  hostess's  kind  bt»haviour ;  and  he  passed  a  delightful 
time  by  her  side  at  table,  exerting  all  his  powers  of  conversation 
to  please  her,  talking  in  a  manner  both  clerical  and  worldly,  about  the 
fancy  Bazaar,  and  the  Great  Missionary  Meeting,  about  the  last 
new  novel,  and  the  Bishop's  excellent  sermon — about  the  fashionable 
parties  in  London,  an  account  of  which  he  read  in  the  newspapers — 
in  fine,  he  neglected  no  art,  by  which  a  College  divine  who  has  both 
sprightly  and  serious  talents,  a  taste  for  the  genteel,  an  irreproach- 
able conduct,  and  a  susceptible  heart,  will  try  and  make  himself 

agreeable  to  the  person  on  whom  he  has  fixed  his  affections. 
10 
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Major  Pendennis  came  yawning  out  of  the  dining-room  very  soon 
after  his  sister  and  little  Laura  had  left  the  apartment. 

Now  Arthur,  flushed  with  a  good  deal  of  pride  at  the  privilege  of 
having  the  keys  of  the  cellar,  and  remembering  that  a  very  few  more 
dinners  would  jirolmbly  take  place  which  he  and  his  dear  friend 
Smirke  coidd  share,  had  brought  up  a  liberal  supply  of  claret  for 
the  company's  drinking,  and  when  the  elders  with  little  Laura  left 
him,  he  and  the  Curate  began  to  pass  the  wine  very  freely. 

One  bottle  speedily  yielded  up  the  ghost,  another  shed  more 
than  half  its  blood,  before  the  two  topers  had  been  much  more  than 
haif-an-hoiu-  together — Pen,  with  a  hollow  laugh  and  voice,  had 
drunk  off  one  bumper  to  the  falsehood  of  women,  and  had  said 
sardonically,  that  wine  at  any  rate  was  a  mistress  who  never 
deceived,  and  was  sure  to  give  a  man  a  welcome. 

Smirke  gently  said  that  he  knew  for  his  part  some  women  who 
were  all  truth  and  tenderness ;  and  casting  up  his  eyes  towards  the 
ceiling,  and  heaving  a  sigh  as  if  evoking  some  being  dear  and  un- 
mentionable, he  took  up  his  glass  and  drained  it,  and  the  rosy  liquor 
began  to  sufl'use  his  face. 

Pen  trolled  over  some  verses  he  had  been  making  that  morning, 
in  which  he  informed  himself  that  the  woman  who  hud  slighted  his 
passion  could  not  be  worthy  to  win  it ;  that  he  was  awaking  from 
love's  mad  fever,  and,  of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  proceeded 
to  leave  her,  and  to  quit  a  heartless  deceiver :  that  a  name  which 
had  one  day  been  famous  in  the  land,  might  again  be  heard  in  it : 
and,  that  though  he  never  should  be  the  happy  and  careless  boy  he 
was  but  a  few  months  since,  or  his  heart  be  what  it  had  been  ere 
passion  had  filled  it  and  grief  had  well-nigh  killed  it ;  that  though 
to  him  personally  death  was  as  welcome  as  life,  and  that  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  part  with  the  latter,  but  for  the  love  of  one  kind 
being  whose  happiness  depende<l  on  his  own, — yet  he  hoped  to 
show  he  was  a  man  worthy  of  his  race,  and  that  one  day  the  false 
one  should  be  brought  to  know  how  great  was  the  treasure  and 
noble  the  heurt  which  she  had  flung  away. 

Pen,  we  say,  who  was  a  very  excitable  person,  rolled  out  these 
verses  in  his  ric^h  sweet  voice,  which  trembled  with  emotion  whilst 
our  young  poet  spoke.  He  had  a  trick  of  blushing  when  in  this 
excited  state,  and  his  lai^ge  and  honest  grey  eyes  also  exhibited  i)roofe 
of  a  sensibility  so  genuine,  hearty,  and  manly,  that  Miss  Costigan, 
if  she  had  a  heart,  must  needs  have  softened  towanl  him ;  and  very 
likely  she  was,  as  he  said,  altogether  unworthy  of  the  affection  which 
he  lavished  upon  her. 

The  sentimental  Smirke  was  caught  by  the  emotion  which  agi- 
tated his  young  fnend.     He  grasped  Pen's  hand  over  the  dessert 
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difihes  and  wine-glasses.  He  said  the  verses  were  beautiHQ :  that 
Pen  was  a  poet,  a  great  poet,  and  likely  by  Heaven's  permission  to 
run  a  great  career  in  the  world.  "  Go  on  and  prosper,  dear  Arthur," 
he  cried  :  "  the  wounds  under  which  at  present  you  suffer  are  only 
temporary,  and  the  very  grief  you  endure  will  cleanse  and  strengthen 
your  heart  I  have  always  prophesied  the  greatest  and  brightest 
things  of  you,  as  soon  as  you  have  corrected  some  failings  and  weak- 
nesses of  character,  which  at  present  belong  to  you.  But  you  will 
get  over  these,  my  boy,  you  will  get  over  these ;  and  when  you  are 
famous  and  celebrated,  as  I  know  you  will  be,  will  you  remember 
your  old  tutor  and  the  happy  early  days  of  your  youth  1 " 

Pen  swore  he  would :  with  another  shake  of  the  hand  across  the 
glasses  and  apricots.  "  I  shall  never  forget  how  kind  you  have  been 
to  me,  Smirke,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
without  you.     You  are  my  best  friend." 

"Am  I  really y  Arthur?"  said  Smirke,  looking  through  his 
spectacles;  and  his  heart  began  to  beat  so  that  he  thought  Pen 
must  almost  hear  it  throbbing. 

"  My  best  friend,  my  friend  for  ever"  Pen  said.  "  God  bless 
you,  old  boy,"  and  he  drank  up  the  last  glass  of  the  second  bottle  of 
the  famous  wine  which  his  father  had  laid  in,  which  his  uncle  had 
bought,  which  Lord  Levant  had  imported,  and  which  now,  like  a 
slave  indifferent,  was  ministering  pleasure  to  its  present  owner,  and 
giving  its  young  master  delectation. 

"  We'll  have  another  bottle,  old  boy,"  Pen  said ;  "  by  Jove  we 
will.  Hurray  ! — claret  goes  for  nothing.  My  uncle  was  telling  me 
that  he  saw  Sheridan  drink  five  bottles  at  Brookes's,  besides  a  bottle 
of  maraschino.  This  is  some  of  the  finest  wine  in  England,  he  says. 
So  it  is,  by  Jove.  There's  nothing  like  it.  ^unc  vino  jjellite  euros 
— crcLs  ingens  iterabimus  esq — fill  your  glass.  Old  Smirke,  a  hogs- 
head of  it  won't  do  you  any  harm."  And  Mr.  Pen  began  to  sing 
the  drinking  song  out  of  "Der  Freischiitz."  The  dining-room 
windows  were  open,  and  his  mother  was  softly  pacing  on  the  lawn 
outside,  while  little  Laura  was  looking  at  the  sunset.  The  sweet 
fresh  notes  of  the  boy's  voice  came  to  the  widow.  It  cheered  her 
kind  heart  to  hear  him  sing. 

"  You — you  are  taking  too  much  wine,  Arthur,"  Mr.  Smirke 
said  softly — "  you  are  exciting  yourself." 

"  No,"  said  Pen,  "  women  give  headaches,  but  this  don't.  Fill 
your  glass,  old  fellow,  and  let's  drink — I  say,  Smirke,  my  boy — let's 
drink  to  her — your  her,  I  mean,  not  mine,  for  whom  I  swear  111 
care  no  more — no,  not  a  penny — no,  not  a  fig — no,  not  a  glass  of 
wine.  Tell  us  about  the  lady,  Smirke ;  I've  often  seen  you  sighing 
about  her." 
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"  Oh  !  "  said  Sniirke  — and  his  l)eautiful  oanibric  shirt-front  and 
glistening  studs  heaved  with  the  emotion  which  agitated  his  gentle 
and  suffering  bosom. 

"  Oh — what  a  sigh  !  "  Pen  cried,  growing  very  hilarious  ;  "  fill,  my 
boy,  and  drink  the  toast ;  you  can't  refuse  a  toast,  no  gentleman 
refuses  a  totist.  Here's  her  health,  and  goo<l  luck  to  you,  and  may 
she  soon  be  Mrs.  Smirke." 

"  Do  you  siiy  so  ? "  Smirke  said,  all  of  a  tremble.  "  Do  you 
really  say  so,  Arthur  ? " 

"  Say  so  ;  of  course  I  Siiy  so.  Down  with  it.  Here's  Mrs. 
Smirke's  good  health  :  Hij),  hij),  liuiTiiy  !  " 

Smirke  convulsively  guli»ed  down  his  gliiss  of  wine,  and  Pen 
waved  hin  ovct  his  hciul,  cheering  so  as  t^)  make  his  mother  and 
Laura  wondiT  on  tlie  lawn,  and  his  uncle,  who  Wiiij  dozing  over  the 
paper  in  the  dniwing-room,  start,  and  say  to  himsi'lf,  "That  boy's 
drinking  too  much."     Smirke  jmt  down  the  ghiss. 

"  I  accejjt  the  omen,"  gjusfjed  out  the  blushing  Ciuiite.  "  Oh, 
my  dciir  Arthur,  you     you  know  her " 

**  What  -  Mira  Portman  ?  I  wish  you  joy  :  she's  got  a  dev'lish 
large  waist ;  but  I  wish  you  joy,  old  fellow." 

"  0  Arthur ! "  groaned  the  Curate  agiun,  and  nodded  liis  head, 
speecjhless. 

"  Bt^g  your  i)ard(m  sorry  I  offende<l  y(m— but  she  has  got  a 
large  waist,  you  know  dev'lish  large  waist,"  Pen  continued  -  the 
third  bottle  evidently  l)eginning  to  act  u|M)n  the  young  gentleman. 

"  It's  not  Miss  Portman,"  the  other  siud,  in  a  voice  of  agony. 

"  Is  it  anykMly  at  Chatteris  or  at  Clapham  ?  Somebody  here? 
No — it  ain't  old  Pybus  ?  it  can't  be  Miss  llolt  at  the  Factory — slie's 
only  fourteen." 

"  It's  somelxMly  nither  older  than  I  am.  Pen,"  the  Curate  cried, 
looking  up  at  his  friend,  and  then  guiltily  ciisting  his  eyes  down  into 
his  plate. 

Pen  burst  out  laughing.  "  It's  Mmlame  Fribsby,  by  Jove,  it's 
Mmiame  Frilwby.     Miulame  Frib,  by  the  immortal  gtxls  !  " 

The  Cunite  could  contiun  no  more.  "0  Pen,"  he  cried,  "how 
can  you  supiMKsc  that  any  of  those— of  tlu>se  more  than  ordinary 
benigs  you  have  named — CA>uld  have  an  influence  upon  this  heart,  when 
I  have  bi*en  daily  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  jx^rfection  !  I  may 
be  insane,  I  may  be  matlly  ambitious,  I  may  be  ]»resumi)tuoiLs  —  but 
for  two  years  my  heart  has  been  filled  by  one  image,  and  has  known 
no  other  idol.  Haven't  I  loveil  you  as  a  son,  Arthiu-  ? — say,  hasn't 
Charles  Smirke  loved  you  as  a  son  ? " 

"  Yes,  old  boy,  you've  l)een  very  gcxxi  to  me,"  Pen  said,  whose 
lildng,  however,  for  his  tutor  was  not  by  any  means  of  the  fllial  kind. 
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"  My  means,"  rushed  on  Smirke,  "  are  at  present  limited,  I  own, 
and  my  mother  is  not  so  liberal  as  might  be  desired  ;  but  what  she 
has  will  be  mine  at  her  death.  Were  she  to  hear  of  my  marrying 
a  lady  of  rank  and  good  fortune,  my  mother  would  be  liberal,  I  am 
sure  she  would  be  liberal.  Whatever  I  have  or  subsequently  inherit 
— and  it's  five  hundred  a  year  at  the  very  least — would  be  settled 
upon  her,  and — and — and  you  at  my  death — that  is " 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  1 — and  what  have  I  to  do  with 
your  money  1 "  cried  out  Pen,  in  a  puzzle. 

"  Arthur,  Arthur  ! "  exclaimed  the  other  wildly ;  "  you  say  I  am 
your  dearest  friend — Let  me  be  more.  Oh,  can't  you  see  that  the 
angelic  being  I  love — the  purest,  the  best  of  women — is  no  other 
than  your  dear,  dear  angel  of  a — mother  ] " 

"  My  mother ! "  cried  out  Arthur,  jumping  up  and  sober  in  a 
minute.  "  Pooh  !  damn  it,  Smirke,  you  must  be  mad — she's  seven 
or  eight  years  older  than  you  are." 

"  Did  you  find  that  any  objection  ? "  cried  Smirke  piteously,  and 
alluding,  of  course,  to  the  elderly  subject  of  Pen's  own  passion. 

The  lad  felt  the  hint,  and  blushed  quite  red.  "  The  cases  are 
not  similar,  Smirke,"  he  said,  "  and  the  alhision  might  have  been 
spared.  A  man  may  forget  his  own  nink  and  elevate  any  woman  to 
it ;  but  allow  me  to  say  our  positions  are  very  different." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  dear  Arthur'? "  the  Curate  interposed  sadly, 
cowering  jjs  he  felt  that  his  sentence  was  about  to  be  read. 

"  Mean  ? "  said  Arthiu*.  "  I  mean  what  I  say.  My  tutor,  I  say 
my  tutor,  has  no  right  to  ask  a  lady  of  my  mother's  rank  of  life  to 
marry  him.  It's  a  breach  of  confidence.  I  say  it's  a  liberty  you 
take,  Smirke — it's  a  liberty.     Mean,  indeed  ! " 

"  0  Arthur  !  "  the  Curate  began  to  cry  with  chisped  hands,  and 
a  scared  face,  but  Artluu*  gave  another  stamp  with  his  foot,  and  began 
to  pull  at  the  bell.  "Don't  let's  have  any  more  of  this.  Well 
have  some  coffee,  if  you  please,"  he  said  with  a  mtyestic  air  :  and  the 
old  butler  entering  at  the  summons,  Arthur  bade  him  to  serve  that 
refreshment. 

John  said  he  had  just  carried  coff'ee  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
hia  uncle  was  asking  for  Master  Arthur,  and  the  old  man  gave  a 
glance  of  wonder  at  the  three  empty  claret-bottles.  Smirke  said  he 
thought  he'd — he'd  rather  not  go  into  the  drawing-room,  on  which 
Arthiu"  haughtily  said  "  As  you  please,"  and  called  for  Mr.  Smirke's 
horse  to  be  brought  round.  The  poor  fellow  said  he  knew  the  way 
to  the  stable  and  would  get  his  pony  himself,  and  he  went  into  the 
hall  and  sadly  put  on  his  coat  and  hat. 

Pen  followed  him  out  uncovere<l.  Helen  was  still  walking  up 
and  down  the  soft  lawn  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  the  Curate  took 
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off  his  hat  and  bowed  by  way  of  farewell,  and  pajssed  on  to  the  door 
leading  to  the  stable  court  by  which  the  pair  disappeared.  Smirke 
knew  the  way  to  the  stable,  as  he  said,  well  enough.  He  fumbled 
at  the  girths  of  the  saddle,  which  Pen  fastened  for  him,  and  put  on 
the  bridle  and  led  the  pony  into  the  yard.  The  boy  was  touched  by 
the  grief  which  appeared  in  the  other's  face  as  he  mounted.  Pen 
held  out  his  hand,  and  Smirke  wrung  it  silently. 

"  I  say,  Smirke,"  he  said  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  forgive  me  if  I 
have  said  anything  harsh — for  you  have  always  been  very  very  kind 
to  me.  But  it  can't  be,  old  fellow,  it  can't  be.  Be  a  man.  God 
bless  you." 

Smirke  nodded  his  head  silently,  and  rode  out  of  the  lodge  gate : 
and  Pen  looked  after  Mm  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  until  he  disappeared 
down  the  road,  and  the  clatter  of  the  pony's  hoofs  died  away.  Helen 
was  still  lingering  on  the  lawn  waiting  until  the  boy  came  back — she 
put  his  hair  off  his  forehead  and  kissed  it  fondly.  She  was  afraid 
he  had  been  drinking  too  much  wine.  Why  had  Mr.  Smirke  gone 
away  without  any  tea  ? 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  humoiu*  beaming  in  his  eyes : 
"  Smirke  is  unwell,"  he  said  with  a  laugh.  For  a  long  while  Helen 
had  not  seen  the  boy  looking  so  cheerful.  He  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  walked  her  up  and  down  the  walk  in  front  of  the 
house.  Laura  began  to  drub  on  the  drawing-room  window  and  nod 
and  laugh  from  it.  "  Come  along  you  two  people,"  cried  out  Major 
Pendennis,  "  yoiu*  coffee  is  getting  quite  cold." 

When  Laura  was  gone  to  bed,  Pen,  who  was  big  with  his  secret, 
burst  out  with  it,  and  described  the  dismal  but  ludicrous  scene  which 
had  occurred.  Helen  heard  of  it  with  many  blushes,  which  became 
her  pale  fe^e  very  well,  and  a  perplexity  which  Arthur  roguishly 
eiyoyed. 

"  Confound  the  fellow's  impudence,"  Major  Pendennis  said  as  he 
took  his  candle ;  "  where  will  the  assurance  of  these  people  stop  1 " 
Pen  and  his  mother  had  a  long  talk  that  night,  full  of  love,  confi- 
dence, and  laughter,  and  the  boy  somehow  slept  more  soundly  and 
woke  up  more  easily  than  he  had  done  for  many  months  before. 

Before  the  great  Mr.  Dolphin  quitted  Chatteris,  he  not  only 
made  an  advantageous  engagement  with  Miss  Fotheringay,  but  he 
liberally  left  with  her  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  off  any  debts  which 
the  little  family  might  have  contracted  during  their  stay  in  the 
place,  and  which,  mainly  through  the  lady's  own  economy  and 
management,  were  not  considerable.  The  small  account  with  the 
spirit  merchant,  which  Major  Pendennis  had  settled,  was  the  chief 
gf  Captain  CoBti^'s  debts,  and  though  tb^  Captain  fit  one  time 
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talked  about  repaying  every  farthing  of  the  money,  it  never  appean 
that  he  executed  his  menace,  nor  did  the  laws  of  honour  in  the  least 
call  upon  him  to  accom])lish  that  threat. 

When  Miss  Costigan  had  seen  all  the  outstanding  bills  paid  to 
the  uttermost  shilling,  she  handed  over  the  balance  to  her  Mher, 
who  broke  out  into  hospitalities  to  all  his  friends,  gave  the  little 
Creeds  more  apples  and  gingerbread  than  he  had  ever  bestowed 
upon  them,  so  that  the  widow  Creed  ever  after  held  the  memory  of 
her  lodger  in  veneration,  and  the  young  ones  wept  bitterly  when  he 
went  away ;  and  in  a  word  managed  the  money  so  cleverly  that  it 
was  entirely  expended  before  many  days,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
draw  upon  Mr.  Dolphin  for  a  sum  to  pay  for  travelling  expenses 
when  the  time  of  their  departure  arrived. 

There  was  held  at  an  inn  in  that  county  town  a  weekly  meeting 
of  a  festive,  almost  a  riotous  character,  of  a  society  of  gentlemen 
who  called  themselves  the  Buccaneers.  Some  of  the  choice  spirits 
of  Chatteris  belonged  to  this  cheerful  Club.  Graves,  the  apothe- 
cary (than  whom  a  better  fellow  never  put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and 
sm(»ked  it).  Smart,  the  tiilented  and  humorous  portrait-painter  of 
High  Street,  Croker,  an  excellent  auctioneer,  and  the  uncompro- 
mising Hicks,  the  able  Etlitor  for  twenty-three  years  of  the  County 
Chronicle  and  Chatteris  Champion^  were  amongst  the  crew  of  the 
Buccaneers,  whom  also  Bingley,  the  manager,  liked  to  join  of  a 
Saturday  evening,  whenever  he  received  permission  from  his  lady. 

Costigan  had  been  also  an  occasional  Buccaneer.  But  a  want 
of  punctuality  of  i)ayments  had  of  late  somewhat  excluded  him  from 
the  Society,  where  he  was  subject  to  disagreeable  remarks  from  the 
landlord,  who  said  that  a  Buccaneer  who  didn*t  pay  his  shot  was 
utterly  unworthy  to  be  a  Marine  Bandit.  But  when  it  became 
known  to  the  'Ears,  as  the  Clubbists  called  themselves  familiarly, 
that '  Miss  Fotheringay  had  made  a  splendid  engagement,  a  great 
revolution  of  feeling  took  place  in  the  Club  regarding  Captain 
Costigan.  Solly,  mine  host  of  the  Grapes,  told  the  gents  in  the 
Buccaneers'  room  one  night  how  noble  the  Captain  had  beayved  ; 
having  been  round  and  paid  off  all  his  ticks  in  Chatteris,  including 
his  score  of  three  pound  fourteen  here — and  pronounced  that  Cos 
was  a  good  fellar,  a  gentleman  at  bottom,  and  he,  Solly,  had  always 
said  so,  and  finally  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Buccaneers  to 
give  the  Captain  a  dinner. 

The  banquet  took  place  on  the  last  night  of  Costigan's  stay  at 
Chatteris,  and  was  served  in  Solly's  accustomed  manner.  As  good 
a  plain  dinner  of  old  English  fare  as  ever  smoked  on  a  table  was 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Solly ;  and  about  eighteen  gentlemen  sat  down 
to  the  festive  board.     Mr.  Jubber  (the  eminent  draper  of  High 
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Street  was  in  the  chair,  having  the  distinguished  guest  of  the 
Club  on  his  right.  The  able  and  consistent  Hicks  officiated  as 
croupier  on  the  occasion ;  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Club  were 

]we8ent,  and  H.  Foker,  Esq.,  and  Spavin,  Esq.,  Mends  of 

Captain  Oostigan,  were  also  participators  in  the  entertainment. 
The  cloth  having  been  drawn,  the  Chairman  said,  '*  Costigan,  there 
is  wine,  if  you  like,"  but  the  Captain  preferring  punch,  that  liquor 
was  voted  by  acclamation  :  and  "  Non  Nobis  "  having  been  sung  in 
admirable  style  by  Messrs.  Bingley,  Hicks,  and  Bulby  (of  the 
Cathedral  choir,  than  whom  a  more  jovial  spirit  "  ne'er  tossed  off  a 
bumper  or  emptied  a  bowl "),  the  Chairman  gave  tlie  health  of  the 
"  King ! "  which  was  dnmk  with  the  loyalty  of  Chatteris  men,  and 
then,  without  further  circumlocution,  proposed  their  friend  "  Captain 
Coetigan." 

After  the  enthusiastic  cheering,  which  rang  through  old  Chatteris, 
had  8ubside<i,  Captain  Costigan  rose  in  reply,  and  made  a  speech 
of  twenty  minutes,  in  which  he  was  repeatedly  overcome  by  his 
emotions. 

The  gallant  Captain  said  he  must  be  pardoned  for  incoherence, 
if  his  heart  was  too  full  to  speak.  He  was  quitting  a  city  celebrated 
for  its  antiquitee,  its  hospitalitee,  the  beautoe  of  its  women,  the  manly 
fidelitee,  genenwitee,  and  jovialitee  of  its  men.  (Cheers.)  He  was 
going  from  that  ancient  and  venerable  city,  of  which,  while  Mimoree 
held  her  sayt,  he  should  never  think  without  the  fondest  emotion, 
to  a  methrawiK)lls  where  the  talents  of  his  (kughter  were  about  to 
have  full  play,  and  where  he  would  watch  over  her  like  a  guanlian 
angel.  He  sliould  never  forget  that  it  Wiis  at  Chatteris  she  htul 
acquired  the  skill  which  she  was  about  to  exercise  in  another  sphere, 
and  in  her  name  and  his  own.  Jack  Costigan  thanked  and  blessed 
them.  The  gallant  officer's  speech  was  receiveil  with  tremendous 
dheers. 

Mr.  Hicks,  croupier,  in  a  brilliant  and  energetic  manner,  pro- 
posed Miss  Fotheringay's  health. 

Captain  Costigan  returned  thanks  in  a  speech  full  of  feeling  and 
eloquence. 

Mr.  Jubber  proposed  the  Drama  and  the  Chatteris  Theatre, 
and  Mr.  Bingley  was  about  to  rise,  but  was  prevented  by  Captain 
Costigan,  who,  a»  long  connected  with  the  Chatteris  Theatre,  and  on 
behalf  of  his  daughter,  thanked  the  com]winy.  He  informed  them 
that  be  had  been  in  garrison,  at  Gibraltar,  and  at  Malta,  and  had 
been  at  the  taking  of  Flushing.  The  Duke  of  York  was  a  patron 
of  the  Drama ;  he  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  His  Royal  Highness 
and  the  Duke  of  Kent  many  times  ;  and  the  former  had  justly  been 
named  the  friend  of  the  soldier.     (Cheers.) 
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The  Army  waa  then  proposed,  and  Captain  Coetigan  returned 
thanks.  In  the  course  of  the  night  he  sang  his  well-known  songs, 
"  The  Deserter,"  "  The  Shan  Van  Voght,"  "  The  Little  Pig  under 
the  Bed,"  and  "The  Vale  of  Avoca."  The  evening  was  a  great 
-triumph  for  him — it  ended.  All  triumphs  and  all  evenings  end. 
And  tiie  next  day,  Miss  Costigan  having  taken  leave  of  all  her  friends, 
having  been  reconciled  to  Miss  Rouncy,  to  whom  she  left  a  necklace 
and  a  white  satin  gown — the  next  day,  he  and  Miss  Costigan  had 
places  in  the  Competitor  coach  rolling  by  the  gates  of  Fairoaks  Lodge 
— and  Pendennis  never  saw  them. 

Tom  Smith,  the  coachman,  pointed  out  Fairoaks  to  Mr.  Costigan, 
who  sate  on  the  box  smelling  of  rum-and-water — and  the  Captain 
said  it  was  a  poor  place — and  abided,  "  Ye  should  see  Castle  Costigan, 
County  Mayo,  me  boy," — which  Tom  said  he  should  like  very  much 
to  see. 

They  were  gone,  and  Pen  had  never  seen  them  !  He  only  knew 
of  their  departure  by  its  announcement  in  the  county  paper  the 
next  day  :  and  straight  gallope<l  over  to  Chatteris  to  hear  the  truth 
of  this  news.  They  were  gone  indeed.  A  card  of  "  Lodgings  to 
let "  was  placed  in  the  dear  little  familiar  window.  He  rushed  up 
into  the  room  and  viewetl  it  over.  He  sate  ever  so  long  in  the  old 
window-seat  looking  into  the  Dean's  Gaixlen  ;  whence  he  and  Emily 
had  so  often  looke<l  out  together.  He  walked,  with  a  sort  of  terror, 
into  her  little  empty  bedroom.  It  was  swept  out  and  prepared  for 
new-comers.  The  glass  which  hiwl  reflei^teil  her  fair  face  was  shin- 
ing ready  for  her  successor.  The  curtains  lay  square  folded  on  the 
little  bed  :  he  flung  himself  down  and  buried  his  head  on  the  vacant 
pillow. 

Launt  ha<l  netted  a  purse  into  which  his  mother  had  put  some 
sovereigns,  and  Pen  had  found  it  on  his  dressing-table  that  very 
morning.  He  gave  one  to  the  little  servant  who  had  l)een  used  to 
wait  upon  the  Costigans,  and  another  to  the  children,  l)ecau8e  they 
said  they  were  very  fond  of  her.  It  wjis  but  a  few  months  back, 
yet  what  years  ago  it  seemed  since  ho  had  first  entered  that  room  ! 
He  felt  that  it  was  all  done.  The  very  missing  her  at  the  coach 
had  something  fatal  in  it.  Blank,  weary,  utterly  wretched  and 
lonely  the  piwr  lad  felt. 

His  mother  saw  She  was  gone  by  his  look  when  he  came  home. 
He  was  eager  to  fly  too  now,  as  were  other  folks  round  about 
Chatteris.  Poor  Smirke  wanted  to  go  away  from  the  sight  of  the 
siren  widow,  Foker  began  to  think  he  had  had  enough  of  Baymouth, 
and  that  a  few  supper  parties  at  Saint  Boniface  would  not  be  un- 
pleasant. And  Major  Pendennis  longed  to  be  off,  and  have  a  little 
pheasant-shooting  at  Stillbrook,  and  get  rid  of  all  the  annoyances 
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and  f  roKOMfn^f  «/  the  fHiaiee.  The  Tiii.jw  ind  Lactb  ncrriiQslT 
iec  aJyiOt  the  prefAntioiu  for  Pen's  kh.  aiyi  fillai  tnznk$  viih  his 
U>>lu  afid  lioeiu  Helen  vn/K  cuds  vith  the  nazoe  (•f  Azthiii  P«n- 
fknak,  Ek|.,  whk-h  vere  duly  naikd  on  the  l:«:<xc$ :  azhi  at  vhioh 
U/th  il^  ajyl  Lwirai  h^jkefi  vith  tearfal,  vinfiil  ejasy.  It  vas  not 
oatil  ktt2^  kna;^  after  he  va«  gone,  that  Pen  remem  tiered  hov  ood- 
ataut  and  te&rjer  the  alf<^;tion  of  these  woid«i  had  been,  and  how 
aelfivh  hu  ovn  con^lu^rt  vauL 

A  nudit  nrjTin  coiii4M,  vhen  the  mail,  vith  echoing  horn  and 
\Atuiaii  kfiipR,  tsUfim  at  the  hjthse  izate  of  Faiiv^ks.  and  Pen's  trunks 
aivl  hi«  uiicle'ji  are  pbujeil  on  the  roof  of  the  cajTiatre.  into  which 
the  pair  preMeutly  afterwanJB  enter.  Helen  and  Laura  are  stantliui: 
by  the  even^reeriM  'if  the  shnibberk',  their  fi^rures  liirfateii  up  by  the 
#yja/;h  hkiii^fti ;  the  snianl  m^  *'  All  right ! "  in  another  instant  the 
carriaf^  whirLs  rniwanl ;  tlie  lights  dii^ppear.  and  Helen's  heart  and 
prayeni  go  with  thern.  Her  fsainted  Ijenedictions  follow  the  depart- 
ing  Uiy,  He  liait  left  the  home-net<t  in  which  he  has  been  chafing, 
aiKl  whither,  after  his  very  first  flight,  he  returned  bleeiling  and 
vouridetl ;  he  iji  eager  Uf  gv^  forth  again  and  try  his  restless  wings. 

How  lonely  the  houM;  kK»ks  without  him  !  The  con  led  tnmks 
anf]  Ijorik-lKiXot  are  there  in  his  empty  study.  Laura  :isks  leave  to 
crjme  and  sleep  in  Helen's  room  :  and  when  she  has  crittl  herself  to 
sleep  there,  the  mother  gfjes  sriftly  intr>  Pen  s  vacant  dianiUT,  and 
kn#9<;ls  down  by  the  Ijed  on  whi<;h  the  moon  is  shining,  and  there 
prays  for  her  Ijoy,  as  mothers  only  kn(»w  how  to  pleaiL  He  knows 
that  her  pure  bleasiugs  are  following  him,  as  he  is  carried  miles 
away. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

.-ILMA  MATER 

EVERY  man,  however  brief  or  inglorious  may  have  been  his 
academical  career,  must  remember  with  kindness  and  tender- 
ness the  old  university  comrades  and  days.  The  young  man's 
life  is  just  beginning :  the  boy's  leading  strings  are  cut,  and  he  has 
all  the  novel  delights  and  dignities  of  freedom.  He  has  no  idea  of 
cares  yet,  or  of  bad  health,  or  of  roguery,  or  poverty,  or  to-morrow's 
disappointment.  The  play  has  not  been  acted  so  oi1«n  as  to  make 
him  tired.  Though  the  after-drink,  as  we  mechanically  go  on  re- 
peating it,  is  stale  and  bitter,  how  pure  and  brilliant  was  that  first 
sparkling  draught  of  pleasiu^ ! — How  the  boy  nishes  at  the  cup, 
and  with  what  a  wild  eagerness  he  drains  it !  But  old  epicures  who 
are  cut  off  from  the  delights  of  the  table,  and  are  restricted  to  a 
poached  egg  and  a  glass  of  water,  like  to  see  people  with  good 
appetites  ;  and,  as  the  next  best  thing  to  being  amused  at  a  ])anto- 
mime  one's  self  is  to  see  one's  children  enjoy  it,  I  hope  there  may  be 
no  degree  of  age  or  experience  to  which  mortal  may  attain,  when 
he  shall  become  such  a  glum  ])hilo8opher,  as  not  to  be  pleased  by 
the  sight  of  happy  youth.  Coming  back  a  few  weeks  since  from 
a  brief  visit  to  the  old  University  of  Oxbridge,  where  my  friend 
Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  passed  some  period  of  his  life,  I  made  the 
journey  in  the  railroad  by  the  side  of  a  yoimg  fellow  at  present  a 
student  of  Saint  Boniface.  He  had  got  an  exeat  somehow,  and  was 
bent  on  a  day's  lark  in  London  :  he  never  stopped  rattling  and 
talking  from  the  commencement  of  the  journey  until  its  close  (which 
was  a  great  deal  too  soon  for  me,  for  I  never  was  tired  of  listening 
to  the  honest  young  fellow's  jokes  and  cheery  laughter) ;  and  whdh 
we  arrived  at  the  terminus  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  hansom 
cab,  so  that  he  might  get  into  town  the  quicker,  and  plunge  into 
the  pleasures  awaiting  him  there.  Away  the  young  lad  went  whirl- 
ing, with  joy  lighting  up  his  honest  face ;  and  as  for  the  reader's 
humble  servant,  having  but  a  small  carpet-bag,  I  got  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  omnibus,  and  sate  there  very  contentedly  between  a 
Jew-pedlar  smoking  bad  cigars,  and  a  gentleman's  servant  taking 
care  of  a  poodJe-dog,  until  we  got  our  fated  complement  of  passengers 
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and  Ufxen,  whf«  the  coaii-hman  drove  leisurely  away.  ITf  weren't 
in  a  hum*  Ui  ;:et  t/>  U^wil  N^riiber  one  of  ii*«  wa:*  niitioularly  «i»'t-r 
alxput  rufthiiijz  inU>  tiiat  near  fsmokinjr  Babylon,  or  th«»u:L:fat  uf 'iiuiu:: 
at  the  Club  that  nigiit,  or  ^lancin::  at  the  Casino.  Yk  a  few  yean» 
more,  aivl   my  y«>ung  friend  of  the  railroad  will  be  not  a  whit 

There  were  no  railroa^LB  ma/Je  when  Arthur  Pen«lennis  went  to 
the  fiimoui^  Univen<ity  of  Ox)»rid:;e  :  but  he  dntve  thither  in  a  weU- 
jifipointed  rjuaz-h,  filleil  in--4ide  and  <iut  with  »lous,  L'»»^*n.smen,  young 
fn^hui'-n  aU^ut  Ut  enter,  and  their  giiartlian^,  who  were  ci>uductini: 
them  Vt  the  uijiver>*ity.  A  fat  old  irentleuian,  in  in^-y  stockiniis, 
fnjm  the  City,  who  Hate  by  ^lajor  Pen«lruuii»  inside  the  eoa«h, 
havinu,  Wm  |iale-far;e<l  a^m  opjiiiHite,  was  fri>:htene<l  lieyoud  me:i«:ure 
when  he  heanl  that  the  c<Ki^.h  ha<l  lieen  driven  for  a  a>ui»le  of  stiiinf*s 
by  youusj  Mr.  Foker,  of  S.iint  B^jnifeu'e  Colk-j:e,  who  w;u5  the 
frien^l  of  all  men,  ineludin:^  f!i>achmen,  and  could  drive  as  well  ;« 
Tom  Hiclw  himsfdf.  Pen  sate  on  the  rfK»f,  examining'  (•«ia4h, 
[MMHen^^iTK,  and  ^5ouutr\',  with  /:p"eat  delijrht  and  ciuiosity.  His 
heart  jumiie<l  with  pleasure  a**  the  famous  luiiversity  t-ame  in  view, 
and  the  ma^niifirent  pnjrijKHrt  of  veneni}>le  towers  anil  pinuaeles,  tall 
eluM  aiKl  shining  river,  spreail  ln^fore  him. 

Pen  lia4l  ifut^ti  a  few  days  with  his  uncle  at  the  Major  s  KHlLrin^s, 
in  Bury  Street,  U*fore  they  w*t  out  for  Oxbrid^re.  Major  Pendennis 
thought  tliat  the  Lul's  wardrolie  want<*<l  riMiewal ;  and  Arthur  wjis 
by  no  means  averse  to  any  plan  which  was  t<»  briny:  him  new  <^>at8 
and  waistij^xits.  There  was  no  en<l  to  the  siicrifices  which  the  self- 
deny  in>(  uncle  maile  in  the  youth's  Ixihalf.  London  w;is  awfully 
lonely.  The  Pall  Mall  i»avement  was  dcs(»rt<*<l ;  the  very  re«l-jackets 
luul  i^tme  out  of  t4>wn.  Therc  wjis  S4:arce  a  fiu-e  to  l»e  seen  in  the 
U»w-windows  of  the  cIuIjs.  The  Major  conducted  his  nephew  into 
one  or  two  of  th^jse  dcisert  mansions,  and  wn»t(^  down  the  lad's  name 
on  the  «indidate-list  of  one  of  them ;  an<l  Arthurs  plciisure  at  this 
(y>mpliment  on  his  i^Uiirdian's  ])art  was  exr-essive.  He  read  in  the 
parchment   vtdume  his  name   and    titles,   as   "  Arthur  Pendennis, 

Ks4|uire,  of  Fairoaks  LfKlije,  shire,  antl  Siiint  Boniface  College, 

l^xbrid^e ;  jimposecl  by  Major  Pendennis,  and  WH'imdtMl  by  Vis<'ount 
Ooh;hieum,"  with  a  thrill  of  uitense  j^atificatirm.  "  You  will  come 
in  for  liallot  in  aliout  three  y(»iirs,  by  which  time  you  will  have  taken 
your  dej^rcje,"  the  j^uardian  siiid.  Pen  longed  f(»r  the  three  years  to 
be  over,  and  surveywl  the  stu(;co  halls,  and  vjist  libraries,  and  tlrawing- 
rooniB,  as  already  his  own  projM'rty.  The  Major  laughed  slily  to  see 
the  pompoiw  airs  of  the  simi»le  young  fellow,  as  he  strutted  out  of 
the  building.  He  and  Foker  drove  down  in  the  hitter's  cab  one  day 
to  the  Grey  Friars,  and  renewed  acquaintance  with  some  of  their  old 
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comrades  there.  The  boys  came  crowding  up  to  the  cab  as  it  stood 
by  the  Grey  Friars  gates,  where  they  were  entering,  and  admired  the 
(chestnut  horse,  and  the  tights  and  livery  and  gravity  of  Stoopid,  the 
tiger.  The  bell  for  afternoon  school  rang  as  they  were  swaggering 
about  the  playground  talking  to  their  old  cronies.  The  awful  Doctor 
passed  into  8ch(X)l  with  his  grammar  in  his  hand.  Foker  slunk  away 
uneasily  at  his  presence,  but  Pen  went  up  blushing,  and  shook  the 
dignitary  by  the  hand.  He  laugheil  as  he  thought  that  well-remem- 
bered Latin  Granmiar  had  boxed  his  ears  many  a  time.  He  was 
genennis,  good-natured,  and,  in  a  word,  perfectly  conceited  and 
satisfied  with  himself. 

Tlien  they  drove  to  the  parental  brewhouse.  Foker's  Entire  is 
composed  in  an  enormous  pile  of  buildings,  not  far  from  the  Grey 
Friars,  and  the  name  of  that  well-known  firm  is  gilded  upon  in- 
numerable public-house  signs,  tenanted  by  its  vassals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  the  venerable  junior  iMirtner  and  manager  did  honour  to 
the  young  lord  of  the  vats  and  his  friend,  and  served  them  with  silver 
flagons  of  brown  stout,  so  strong,  that  you  would  have  thought,  not 
<mly  the  young  men,  but  the  very  hoi-se  Mr.  Harry  Foker  drove,  was 
afi'ect<Mi  by  the  potency  of  the  drink,  for  he  rushed  home  to  the  west- 
end  of  the  town  at  a  rai)id  ])ace,  which  endangercnl  the  pie-stalls  and 
the  women  on  the  crossings,  and  brought  the  cab-stei>s  into  collision 
with  the  posts  at  the  street  comers,  and  caused  Stoopid  to  swing 
fearfully  on  his  board  behind. 

The  Major  was  quite  jileased  when  Pen  was  with  his  young 
acquaintance;  listened  to  Mr.  Foker's  artless  stories  with  the  greatest 
interest :  gave  the  two  boys  a  fine  dinner  at  a  Covent  Garden  Cofi*ee- 
house,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  y)lay ;  but  was  above  all  happy 
when  Mr.  and  Lady  Agnes  Foker,  who  liapi)ened  to  be  in  London, 
requested  the  j)leasm-e  of  Major  Pendennis  and  Mr.  Arthur  Pen- 
den  nis's  company  at  dinner  in  Grosvenor  Street.  "  Having  obtained 
the  entree  into  Lady  Agnes  Foker's  house,"  he  said  to  Pen  with  an 
affectionate  solenmity  which  befitte<l  the  imjiortance  of  the  occasion, 
"  it  behoves  you,  my  dear  boy,  to  keep  it.  You  must  mind  and 
never  neglect  to  call  in  Grosvenor  Street  when  you  come  to  L<mdon. 
I  recommend  you  to  rciul  uj)  carefully,  in  Debrett,  the  alliances  and 
genealogy  of  the  Earls  of  Rosherville,  and  if  you  can,  to  make  some 
trifling  allusions  to  the  family,  something  historical,  neat,  and  com- 
plimentary, and  that  sort  of  thing,  which  you,  who  have  a  poetic 
fancy,  can  <lo  pretty  well.  Mr.  Foker  himself  is  a  worthy  man. 
though  not  of  high  extraction  or  indeed  much  education.  He  always 
makes  a  point  of  having  some  of  the  family  porter  served  round  after 
dinner,  which  you  will  on  no  account  refuse,  and  which  I  shall  drink 
myself,  though  all  beer  disagrees  with  me  confoundedly."     And  the 
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hufTfAf  niart>T  ditl  actually  sacrifice  himself,  as  he  said  he  would,  on 
Uj*f  'lay  when  the  dinner  took  place,  and  old  Mr.  Foker,  at  the  head 
of  hit*  table,  made  his  usual  joke  about  Fokers  Entire.  We  should 
all  '^  us,  I  am  sure,  have  liked  ti>  see  the  Major  s  grin,  when  the 
worthy  old  gentleman  ma^le  his  time-honoured  joke. 

Lady  Agnes,  who,  wrapped  up  in  Harry,  was  the  fondest  of 
^lothe^^  ami  one  of  the  m<ji«t  good-uature<l  thou::h  not  the  wisest 
of  women,  re^«ive<l  her  son'^  friend  with  great  a»nliality ;  and 
aKtriiiishe^i  Pen  by  accounts  of  the  severe  n)ur»e  of  studies  which 
her  darling  Ix^y  was  pursuing,  and  whicli  she  feared  might  injure 
his  <lear  health.  Foker  the  elder  burst  into  a  horse-laugh  at  some 
of  tlKjse  s[iee<;he«,  and  the  heir  of  the  house  winke<l  his  eye  very 
knowingly  at  his  friend  And  Ljuly  Agnes  then  going  through  her 
srjn's  history  from  the  earliest  time,  and  recounting  his  miraculous 
sufferings  in  the  measles  an<l  whooping-cough,  his  escape  from 
lirowning,  the  shocking  tvTannies  practised  upon  him  at  tliat  horrid 
»;hool,  whither  Mr.  Foker  would  send  him  because  he  had  been 
brought  up  there  himself,  and  slie  never  would  forgive  that  dis- 
agreeable Dofrtor,  no,  never — La^ly  Agnes,  we  say,  having  prattled 
away  for  an  hour  incessantly  about  her  son,  voteil  the  two  Messieurs 
Pendennis  most  agreeable  ni(?n  ;  and  wlien  the  pheasants  came  with 
the  second  course,  whir*h  the  Major  praised  as  the  ver\'  finest  birds 
he  ever  saw,  her  La^lyshii)  saiii  they  came  from  Logwcxnl  (as  the 
Major  knew  jierfectly  well)  and  hopetl  that  they  would  both  pay 
her  a  visit  there — at  Christmas,  or  when  dear  Harry  was  at  home 
for  the  vacations. 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy,"  Pendennis  said  to  Arthur  as 
they  were  lighting  their  candles  in  Bury  Street  aflerwanls  to  go 
to  ))t^L  "You  mafle  that  little  allusion  to  Agincoiut,  where  one 
of  the  R^whervilles  distinguished  himself,  ver\'  neatly  and  well, 
although  Lady  Agnes  did  not  quite  understand  it :  but  it  was 
exr'Widingly  well  for  a  l)eginner— though  you  oughtn't  to  blush  so, 
by  the  way— and  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Arthur,  to  remember 
through  life,  that  with  an  entree — with  a  good  entree,  mind — it 
is  just  as  easy  for  you  to  have  good  society  as  ba<l,  and  that  it 
cfjsts  a  man,  when  properly  introduced,  no  more  trouble  or  soins 
to  keep  a  goo<l  footing  in  the  best  houses  in  London  than  to  dine 
with  a  lawyer  in  Betlfonl  Square.  Mind  this  when  you  are  at 
Oxbridge  pursuing  your  studies,  cand  for  Heaven's  sake  be  very 
[^articular  in  the  acquaintances  which  you  make.  The  premier  pas 
in  life  is  the  most  important  of  all — ^id  you  write  to  yoiu-  mother 
to-day  ? — No  ? — well,  do,  before  you  go,  and  call  and  ask  Mr.  Foker 
for  a  frank — they  like  it. — Grood  night.     Grod  bless  you." 

Pen  wrote  a  droll  account  of  his  doings  in  London,  and  the 
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play,  and  the  visit  to  the  old  Friars,  and  the  brewery,  and  the 
party  at  Mr.  Foker's,  to  his  dearest  mother,  who  was  saying  her 
prayers  at  home  in  the  lonely  house  at  Fairoaks,  her  heart  fiill 
of  love  and  tenderness  miutterable  for  the  boy  :  and  she  and  Lamu 
read  that  letter  and  those  which  followed,  many,  many  times,  and 
brooded  over  them  as  women  do.  It  was  the  first  step  in  life  that 
Pen  was  making — Ah  !  what  a  dangerous  joiuney  it  is,  and  how 
the  bravest  may  stumble  and  the  strongest  fail.  Brother  wayfarer ! 
may  you  have  a  kind  arm  to  support  yours  on  the  path,  and  a 
friendly  hand  to  succoiu*  those  who  fall  beside  you !  May  truth 
guide,  mercy  forgive  at  the  end,  and  love  accompany  always! 
Without  that  lamp  how  blind  the  traveller  would  be,  and  how 
black  and  cheerless  the  journey  ! 

So  the  coach  drove  up  to  that  ancient  and  comfortable  inn  the 
Trencher,  which  stands  in  Main  Street,  Oxbridge,  and  Pen  with 
delight  and  eagerness  remarked,  for  the  first  time,  gownsmen  going 
about,  chapel  bells  clinking  (l>ell8  in  Oxbridge  are  ringing  from 
morning-tide  till  even-song), — towers  and  pinnacles  rising  calm  and 
stately  over  the  gables  and  antique  house-roofs  of  the  city.  Previous 
communications  had  taken  place  between  Doctor  Portman  on  Pen's 
part,  and  Mr.  Buck,  Tutor  of  Boniface,  on  whose  side  Pen  was 
entered  :  and  as  soon  as  Major  Pendennis  had  arranged  his  personal 
appearance^  so  that  it  should  make  a  satisfactory  impression  upon 
Pen's  tutor,  the  pair  walked  down  Main  Street,  and  passed  the 
great  gate  and  belfry-tower  of  Saint  Greorge's  College,  and  so  came, 
as  they  were  directed,  to  Saint  Boniface,  where  again  Pen's  heart 
began  to  beat  as  they  entered  at  the  wicket  of  the  venerable  ivy- 
mantled  gate  of  the  College.  It  is  surmounted  with  an  ancient 
dome  almost  covered  with  creei)ers,  and  adorned  with  the  effigy  of 
the  Saint  from  whom  the  house  takes  its  name,  and  many  coats-of- 
arms  of  its  royal  and  noble  benefactors. 

The  porter  pointed  out  a  queer  old  tower  at  the  comer  of  the 
quadrangle,  by  which  Mr.  Buck's  rooms  were  approached,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  walked  across  the  square,  the  main  features  of  which 
were  at  once  and  for  ever  stamped  in  Pen's  mind — the  pretty  fountain 
playing  in  the  centre  of  the  fair  gi-ass  plats ;  the  tall  chapel  windows 
and  buttresses  rising  to  the  right ;  the  hall,  with  its  tapering  lantern 
and  oriel  window ;  the  lodge,  from  the  doors  of  which  the  Master 
issued  awfully  in  rustling  silks ;  the  lines  of  the  surrounding 
rooms  pleasantly  broken  by  carved  chinmeys,  grey  turrets,  and 
quaint  gables — all  these  Mr.  Pen's  eyes  drank  in  with  an  eager- 
ness which  belongs  to  first  impressions;  and  Major  Pendennis 
siu-veyed  with  that  calmness  which  belongs  to  a  gentleman  who 
does   not  care  for   the  picturesque,  and  whose   eyes   have  been 
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somewhat  dimmed  by  the  coiiatant  glare  of  the  pavement  of  Pall 
MaU. 

Saint  (jeorge*8  is  the  great  College  of  the  Univereity  of  Oxbridge, 
with  its  four  vast  quadrangles,  and  its  beautiful  hall  and  gardens,  and 
the  Greorgians,  as  the  men  are  called,  wear  gowns  of  a  pecidiaf  cut, 
and  give  themselves  no  small  aire  of  superiority  over  all  other  young 
men.  Little  Siiint  Boniface  is  but  a  ])etty  hennitage  in  comparison 
of  the  huge  consecnited  pile  alongside  of  which  it  lies.  But  consider- 
ing its  size  it  has  always  kei>t  an  excellent  name  in  the  univereity. 
Its  ton  is  very  good  ;  the  best  families  of  certiiin  countitw  have  time 
out  of  mind  sent  up  their  young  men  to  Saint  Bonifiu*e  ;  the  college 
livings  are  remarkably  good,  the  fellowshiiw  easy ;  the  Boniface  men 
hati  had  more  than  their  fair  share  of  univcrKity  honoure  ;  their  boat 
was  thinl  upon  the  river ;  their  chaf)el<*hoir  is  not  inferior  to  Saint 
Greorge's  itself;  and  the  Boniface  ale  the  bt»»t  in  Oxbridge.  In  the 
comfortable  old  wainscoted  Colicge-Hall,  and  round  al)out  Roubilliac's 
statue  of  Saint  Boniface  (who  stjinds  in  an  attitude  of  seraphic 
benetliction  over  the  uncommonly  go<Kl  cheer  of  the  fellows'  table) 
there  are  jM)rtrait8  of  many  most  eminent  Bonifacians.  There  is  the 
learned  D<wtor  Griddle,  who  suftcred  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  and 
Archbishop  Bush  who  roii«ted  him — there  is  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Hicks — the  Uuke  of  St.  David's,  K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the  Univereity 
and  Member  of  this  College  Sprott  the  Poet,  of  whose  fame  the 
college  is  justly  proud — Dot^tor  Blogg,  the  late  master,  and  friend  of 
Doctor  Johnson,  who  visited  him  at  Saint  Boniface — and  other 
lawyere,  scholars,  and  divines,  whow  portraitures  lixik  from  the 
walls,  or  whose  coats-of-arms  shine  in  emenild  and  niby,  gold  and 
azure,  in  the  tidl  windows  of  the  refectory.  The  venerable  cook 
of  the  college  is  one  of  the  best  artists  in  Oxbridge,  and  the  wine 
in  the  fellows'  room  1ms  long  been  fameil  for  its  excellence  and 
abundance. 

Into  this  certiiinly  not  the  lea^t  snugly  sheltered  arbour  amongst 
the  grt)ves  of  Academe,  Pen  now  found  his  way,  leaning  on  his  uncle's 
arm,  and  they  sjx'cdily  reiwhed  Mr.  Buck's  r<x)nis,  and  were  conducted 
into  the  ai)artnient  of  that  coiu-teous  gentleman. 

He  lijul  received  pix'vious  information  from  Doctor  Portman 
regiirding  Pt^n,  with  respet't  to  whose  family,  fortune,  and  jiersonal 
merits  the  honest  Doctor  had  spoken  with  no  small  enthuBiaam. 
Indeed  Portman  had  described  Arthur  to  the  tutor  as  "a  young 
gentleman  of  some  fortune  and  landed  estate,  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  possessing  such  a  character  and 
genius  q&  were  sure,  under  proper  guidance,  to  make  him  a  credit  to 
the  college  and  the  univereity."  Under  such  recommendations,  the 
tutor  was,  of  couree,  most  cordial  to  the  young  freshman  and  his 
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guaitlian,  invited  the  latter  to  dine  in  hall,  where  he  would  have  the 
satiflfaction  of  seeing  his  nephew  wear  his  gown  and  eat  his  dinner 
for  the  first  time,  and  requested  the  pair  to  take  wine  at  his  rooms 
after  hall,  and  in  consequence  of  the  highly  &vourable  report  he  had 
received  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  said  he  should  be  happy  to  give 
him  the  best  set  of  rooms  to  be  had  in  college — a  gentleman- 
pensioner's  set,  indeed,  which  were  just  luckily  vacant.  When  a 
College  Magnate  takes  the  trouble  to  be  polite,  there  is  no  man 
more  splendidly  courteous.  Immersed  in  their  books,  and  excluded 
from  the  world  by  the  gravity  of  their  occupations,  these  reverend 
men  assume  a  solemn  magnificence  of  compliment  in  which  they 
rustle  and  swell  as  in  their  grand  ro})e8  of  state.  Those  silks  and 
brocades  are  not  put  on  for  all  comers  or  every  day. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  had  taken  leave  of  the  tutor  in  his 
study,  and  had  returned  to  Mr.  Buck's  anteroom,  or  lecture-room,  a 
very  handsome  apartment,  turkey-carpeted,  and  himg  with  excellent 
jmnts  and  richly  framed  pictures,  they  found  the  tutor's  servant 
already  in  waiting  there,  accompanied  by  a  man  with  a  bag  full  of 
caps  and  a  number  of  gowns,  from  which  Pen  might  select  a  cap  aiMl 
gown  for  himself,  and  the  servant,  no  doubt,  would  get  a  commission 
proportionable  to  the  service  done  by  him.  Mr.  Pen  was  all  in  a 
tremor  of  pleasure  as  the  bustling  tailor  tried  on  a  gown,  and  pro- 
nounced that  it  was  an  excellent  fit ;  and  then  he  put  the  pretty 
college  cap  on,  in  rather  a  dandified  manner,  and  somewhat  on  one 
side,  as  he  had  seen  Fiddicoml)e,  the  youngest  master  at  Grey  Friars, 
wear  it.  And  he  inspected  the  entire  costiune  with  a  great  deaJ  of 
satis&ction  in  one  of  the  great  gilt  mirrors  which  ornamented  Mr. 
Buck's  lectiu*e-room  :  for  some  of  these  college  divines  are  no  nKM« 
above  looking-glasses  than  a  lady  is,  and  look  to  the  set  of  their 
gowns  and  caps  quite  as  anxiously  as  folks  do  of  the  lovelier  sex. 

Then  Davis,  the  skip  or  attendant,  led  the  way,  keys  in  hand, 
across  the  quadrangle,  the  Major  and  Pen  following  him,  the  latter 
blushing,  and  pleased  with  his  new  academical  habiliments,  across 
the  quadrangle  to  the  rooms  which  were  destined  for  the  freshman ; 
and  which  were  vacated  by  the  retreat  of  the  gentleman-pensioner, 
Mr.  Spicer.  The  rooms  were  very  comfortable,  with  large  cross 
beams,  high  wainscots,  and  small  windows  in  deep  embrasures.  Mr. 
Spicer's  fumitiu^  was  there,  and  to  be  sold  at  a  valuation,  and  Migor 
Pendennis  agreed  on  his  nephew's  behalf  to  take  the  available  part 
of  it,  laughingly  however  declining  (as,  indeed.  Pen  did  for  his  own 
part)  six  sporting  prints,  and  four  groups  of  opera-dancers  with  gaujse 
draperies,  which  formed  the  late  occupant's  pictorial  collection. 

Then  they  went  to  hall,  where  Pen  sate  down  and  ate  his 
oonmions  with  his  brother  freshmen^  and  the  Major  took  his  place  at 
u 
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the  hi^h-tal»Ie  alnn^:  with  tlie  O'llou't*  <li.niitarifs  ami  nther  fiithere  or 
i^iaplLia-*  i;f  youth,  who  ha<l  niiue  up  with  their  i^ms  to  Oxbridge; 
anil  after  hall  thrv  wt-nt  to  Mr.  Burk'.s  to  take  wine ;  autl  aft^r  wine 
^j  chafjel.  wher>r  thi-  Maji»r  siite  witli  i.Tt*at  gravity  in  the  upper 
plaice,  havin.'  a  tine  virw  nf  tlii*  Ma.ster  in  his  •■sirved  throne  or  stall 
imiler  theorij:an-l«»n.  wlien-  tliat  irmtlenian.  the  Ieame«l  D«»ot4ir  Donne, 
sate  ma^Tiifiornt,  with  liis  uTeat  pniyer-VHKik  hwr'ton*  liim.  an  imaue  of 
j»tatuefi<4ue  piety an«l  rid'l  «hvMtii»n.  All  x\iv  ytninu' fri'^^hmen  behaved 
with  inrivity  an«l  deennini,  hut  Pen  w;t«i  sh«Nki*«l  to  s*x*  that  atnx'ious 
little  Foker.  whv»  <anie  in  very  late,  an«l  lialt-aHlozen  of  his  comnules 
in  the  irentleni»-n-ijensiont*rs"  Mats,  vdiiu'liiii:  an«l  talking  as  if  they  hail 
fjeen  in  .^.i  many  stalls  at  tlu-  <.»i»»'ni. 

Pen  oouM  hanlly  sletp  at  niirht  in  his  he«lnH^m  at  the  Trencher; 
ao  anxi^u.'s  was  h»:  x»t  }m"An  his  rnlli'ji-  lite,  and  to  iret  into  his  oi»ti 
afiartnients.  What  iliil  Ik*  think  alniut,  as  h»^  lay  ti>issinj;  and  awake? 
Wa/i  it  alkiut  hi-s  niothtT  at  h^me  :  the  pi«»us  soul  wh«>se  life  was 
Ujund  up  in  his  ?  Yes,  let  us  hnjio  he  tlmu^'ht  tif  her  a  little.  Was 
it  al-i!it  MUs  F'ltht'rinLT.iy.  and  his  i'ternal  pjission,  whieh  had  kept 
him  awake  su  many  niu'hts,  and  cn*atnl  su«-h  wn^chtHlness  and  such 
lon^nn:,'?  He  hail  a  tri«k  nf  Mushini:,  and  if  y<»u  had  been  in  the 
tijijth,  and  the  • -ant lie  had  n«»t  K-en  nut,  you  nii::ht  have  seen  the 
yriuth's  iountt'nan«e  reihhn  iimn'  than  *mro,  as  he  broke  out  into 
fiassi>jnate  ini-nhennt  t-xrhunatinns  n-Liardinu'  that  luckless  event  of 
his  life.  His  un«le's  k-ssims  had  n«»t  lnvn  thrown  away  ujion  him; 
the  mist  r»f  psis.-* ion  had  i«iss<'«l  frnm  lii<  tyes  ni>w,  and  he  saw  her  as 
she  w;is.  T'j  think  that  he.  Pi  lulcnnis.  had  Un-n  enslaveil  bv  such 
a  woman,  and  thm  jilted  by  her !  that  In*  should  liave  stiioj)e«l  so 
low,  to  l»e  tnimple<l  on  in  the  mire  !  that  then*  was  a  time  in  his 
life,  and  that  but  a  few  months  bark,  when  he  was  willin;L|:  to  take 
CVistiijran  f«tr  his  father-in  daw  1  — 

"  PiMir  i»ld  Smirki* !  "  l^■n  prcst^ntly  laudu'd  out  — **  well,  FU  \*Tite 
and  tr>'  and  «^«»nsolf  the  jmhif  nld  boy.  He  wont  die  of  his  psission, 
ha,  ha  ! "  The  Major,  had  he  Kvn  awake,  midit  have  heanl  a  score 
of  .sui-h  rjai-ulati«»ns  uttt-red  by  Pen  as  In*  lay  awake  and  restless 
throui:h  thr  first  ni;:ht  of  his  reMdt*n<-»'  at  <X\bri«li:e. 

It  wouM,  i*erliai>s,  have  Ihvu  Utter  tbr  a  youth,  the  battle  of 
wh«ise  life  WiU5  iroini:  to  iM.-irin  on  the  morrow,  to  have  jKisseil  the  eve 
in  a  different  si>rt  of  viijnl ;  but  the  world  hail  irot  hold  of  Pen  in  the 
8haj>e  of  his  selfish  old  Mt'utor  ;  aiiil  those  who  have  any  interest  in 
his  ohanicter  must  have  iK'neived  ovo  now  that  this  lad  was  very 
weak  as  well  as  very  imiwtuous,  very  vain  as  well  as  ver>'  frank,  and 
if  of  a  u'enerous  tlisiM)sition,  n«>t  a  little  stdfish,  in  the  mi<ist  of  his 
profiLseness,  and  also  rather  fickle,  as  all  eager  pursuers  of  self- 
gratification  are. 
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The  six-months'  passion  had  aged  him  very  considerably.  There 
was  an  immense  gulf  between  Pen  the  victim  of  love,  and  Pen  the 
innocent  boy  of  eighteen,  sighing  after  it ;  and  so  Arthur  Pendennis 
had  all  the  experience  and  superiority,  besides  that  command  which 
afterwards  conceit  and  imperiousness  of  disposition  gave  him  over  the 
young  men  with  whom  he  now  began  to  live. 

He  and  his  uncle  passed  the  morning  with  great  satisfaction  in 
making  purchases  for  the  better  comfort  of  the  apartments  which  the 
lad  was  about  to  occupy.  Mr.  Spicer's  china  and  glass  were  in  a  dread- 
fully dismantled  condition,  his  lamps  smashed,  and  his  bookcases  by 
no  means  so  spacious  as  those  shelves  which  would  be  requisite  to 
receive  the  contents  of  the  boxes  which  were  lying  in  the  hall  at 
Fairoaks,  and  which  were  addressed  to  Arthur  in  the  hand  of  poor 
Helen. 

The  boxes  arrived  in  a  few  days,  that  his  mother  had  packed 
with  so  much  care.  Pen  was  touched  as  he  read  the  superscriptions 
in  the  dear  well-known  hand,  and  he  arranged  in  their  proper  places 
all  the  books,  his  old  friends,  and  all  the  linen  and  tablecloths  which 
Helen  had  selected  from  the  family  stock,  and  all  the  jam-pots  which 
little  Laura  had  bound  in  straw,  and  the  hundred  simple  gifts  of 
home. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

PENDENNIS  OF  BONIFACE 

OUR  fiiend  Pen  waa  not  sorry  when  his  Mentor  took  leave  of 
the  young  gentleman  on  the  second  day  after  the  arrivjU  of 
the  pair  in  Oxbridge,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Major  on 
his  imrt  was  very  glad  to  have  di8(!hai:ge<i  his  duty,  and  to  have  the 
iluty  over.  More  than  three  months  of  precious  time  had  that 
martyr  of  a  Major  given  up  to  his  nephew — wafl  ever  selfish  man 
called  upon  to  make  a  greater  Siicrifiee]  Do  you  know  many  men 
or  Majors  who  would  do  as  nuich  1  A  man  will  lay  down  his  head, 
or  peril  his  life  for  his  honour,  but  let  us  be  shy  how  we  aak  him 
to  give  up  his  ease  or  his  hejirt's  desire.  Very  few  of  us  can  boar 
that  trial.  Let  us  give  the  Major  due  credit  for  his  conduct  during 
the  past  quarter,  and  own  that  lie  has  <iuite  a  right  to  \)0  ph^aawl 
at  getting  a  holiday.  Foker  and  Pen  saw  him  off  in  the  coaxrh,  and 
the  former  youth  gave  i)articular  onlers  to  the  <roachman  t(i  take 
care  of  that  gentleman  insi<ie.  It  pleastHl  the  elder  Pendennis  to 
have  his  nephew  in  the  comjmny  of  a  young  fellow  who  would  intro- 
duce him  to  the  best  set  of  the  university.  The  Major  nished  off 
to  London  and  thence  to  Cheltenham,  from  which  watering-place  he 
descended  upon  some  neiglilx)iuing  great  houses,  whereof  the  families 
were  not  gone  abroad,  and  where  good  shooting  and  comi)any  were  to 
be  had. 

We  are  not  about  to  go  through  young  Pen's  acad(jmical  career 
very  minutely.  Alas,  the  life  of  such  l)oys  does  not  Ix'ar  telHng 
altogether !  I  wish  it  did.  I  ask  you,  doe«  yours  ?  As  long  as 
what  we  call  our  honour  is  clear,  I  8Ui>poae  your  mind  is  pretty 
easy.  Women  are  pure,  but  not  men.  Women  are  unselfish,  but 
not  men.  And  I  would  not  wisli  to  siiy  of  jK^or  Arthur  Pendennis 
that  he  was  worse  than  his  n(?ighlx)ur8,  only  that  his  neighlwurs  are 
bad  for  the  most  jmrt.  Let  us  have  the  <^indour  to  own  a«  nui<;h 
at  least.  Can  you  point  out  ten  spotless  men  of  your  ac^iuahitanc^  ? 
Mine  is  pretty  large,  but  I  can't  find  ten  saints  in  the  list. 

During  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Pen's  university  life,  he  attende4 
classical  and  mathematiciil  lectures  with  tolerable  assiduity ;  but 
discovering  before  very  long  time  that  he  had  little  taste  or  genius 
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for  the  pursuing  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  being  perhaps  rather 
annoyed  that  one  or  two  very  vulgar  young  men,  who  did  not  even 
use  straps  to  their  trousers  so  as  to  cover  the  abominably  thick  and 
coarse  shoes  and  stockings  which  they  wore,  beat  him  completely 
in  the  lecture-room,  he  gave  up  his  attendance  at  that  course,  and 
announced  to  his  fond  parent  that  he  proposed  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  was,  for  her  part,  quite  satisfied  that  her  darling 
boy  should  pursue  that  branch  of  learning  for  which  he  had  the 
greatest  inclination ;  and  only  besought  him  not  to  ruin  his  health 
by  too  much  study,  for  she  had  heard  the  most  melancholy  stories 
of  young  students  who,  by  over  fatigue,  had  brought  on  brain-fevers 
and  perished  imtimely  in  the  midst  of  their  university  career.  And 
Pen's  health,  which  was  always  deli(iate,  was  to  be  regarded,  as  she 
justly  said,  beyond  all  considerations  or  vain  honours.  Pen,  although 
not  aware  of  any  hu-king  disease  which  was  likely  to  endanger  his 
life,  yet  kindly  proraise<l  his  mamma  not  to  sit  up  reading  too  late 
of  nights,  and  stuck  t<^)  his  word  in  this  respect  with  a  great  deal 
more  tenacity  of  resolution  than  he  exliibited  upon  some  other 
occasions,  when  perhai)s  he  was  a  little  remiss. 

Presently  he  l)egau,  too,  to  find  that  he  learned  little  good 
in  the  classical  lecture.  His  fellow-students  there  were  too  dull,  as 
in  mathematics  thoy  were  Uk)  leame<l  for  him.  Mr.  Buck,  the  tutor, 
was  no  l>etter  a  scholar  than  many  a  fifth-form  boy  at  Grey  Friars ; 
might  have  some  stupid  hiundrum  notions  about  the  metre  and 
grammatical  construction  of  a  pasmige  of  ^Eschylus  or  Aristophanes, 
but  had  no  more  notion  of  the  ix)etry  than  Mrs.  Binge,  his  bed-maker  : 
and  Pen  grew  weary  of  hearing  the  dull  students  and  tutor  blunder 
through  a  few  lines  of  a  l>lay,  which  he  could  read  in  a  tenth  part 
of  the  time  which  they  gave  to  it.  After  all,  private  reading,  as  he 
began  to  perceive,  was  the  only  study  which  was  really  ])rofitable 
to  a  man  ;  and  he  announced  to  his  mamma  that  he  should  read  by 
himself  a  great  deal  more,  and  in  public  a  great  deal  less.  That 
excellent  woman  knew  no  more  about  Homer  than  she  did  about 
Algebra,  but  she  was  quite  contented  with  Pen's  arrangements  re- 
garding his  course  of  studies,  and  felt  perfectly  confident  that  her 
dear  boy  would  get  the  place  which  he  merited. 

Pen  did  not  come  home  until  after  Christmas,  a  little  to  the 
fond  mother's  disappointment,  and  Laimi's,  who  was  longing  for  him 
to  make  a  fine  snow  fortification,  such  as  he  hml  made  tliree  winters 
before.  But  he  was  invited  to  Logwood,  Lady  Agnes  Foker's,  where 
there  were  private  theatricals,  and  a  gay  Christmas  party  of  very  fine 
folks,  some  of  them  whom  Major  Pendennis  would  on  no  account 
have  his  nephew  neglect.     However,  he  stayed  at  home  for  the  last 
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three  weeks  of  the  vacation,  and  Laura  had  the  opportunity  of  re- 
marking what  a  quantity  of  fine  new  clothes  he  brought  with  him, 
and  his  mother  admired  his  improved  appearance  and  manly  and 
decided  tone. 

He  did  not  come  home  at  Easter ;  but  when  he  arrived  for  the 
long  vacation,  he  brought  more  smart  clothes;  appearing  in  the 
morning  in  wonderful  shooting-jackets,  with  remarkable  buttons ;  and 
in  the  evening  in  gorgeous  velvet  waistcoats,  with  richly  embroidered 
cravats,  and  curious  linen.  And  as  she  prie^l  about  his  room,  she 
saw,  oh,  such  a  beautiful  dressing-case,  with  silver  mountings,  and 
a  quantity  of  lovely  rings  and  jewellery.  And  he  had  a  new  French 
watch  and  gold  chain,  in  place  of  the  big  old  chronometer,  with  its 
bunch  of  jingling  seals,  which  had  hung  from  the  fob  of  John  Pen- 
dennis,  and  by  the  seconds-hand  of  which  the  defunct  doctor  had 
felt  many  a  patient's  pulse  in  his  time.  It  was  but  a  few  months 
back  Pen  had  longed  for  this  watch,  which  he  thought  the  most 
splendid  and  august  time-piece  in  the  world ;  and  just  before  he 
went  to  college,  Helen  had  taken  it  out  of  her  trinket-box  (where  it 
had  remained  unwound  since  the  death  of  her  husband)  and  given  it 
to  Pen  with  a  solemn  and  appropriate  little  speech  respecting  his 
father's  virtues  and  the  proper  use  of  time.  This  portly  and  valuable 
chronometer  Pen  now  pronounced  to  be  out  of  date,  and  indeed, 
made  some  comparisons  between  it  and  a  warming-pan,  which  Laura 
thought  disrespectful,  and  he  left  the  watch  in  a  drawer,  in  the 
company  of  soiled  primrose  gloves,  cravats  which  had  gone  out  of 
favour,  and  of  that  other  school  watch  which  has  once  before  been 
mentioned  in  this  history.  Our  old  friend,  Rebecca,  Pen  pronounced 
to  be  no  longer  up  to  his  weight,  and  swopped  her  away  for  another 
and  more  powerful  horse,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  rather  a  heavy 
figure.  Mrs.  Pendennis  gave  the  boy  the  money  for  the  new  horse ; 
and  Laura  cried  when  Rebecca  was  fetched  away. 

Also  Pen  brought  a  large  box  of  cigars  branded  ColoradoSf 
AfrancesadoSj  TelescopwSy  Fudson,  Oxford  Street,  or  by  some  such 
strange  titles,  and  began  to  consume  these  not  only  about  the  stables 
and  greenhouses,  where  they  were  very  good  for  Helen's  plants,  but 
in  his  own  study, — which  practice  his  mother  did  not  at  first  approve. 
But  he  was  at  work  upon  a  prize-poem,  he  said,  and  could  not  com- 
pose without  his  cigar,  and  quoted  the  late  lamented  Lord  Byron's  lines 
in  favour  of  the  custom  of  smoking.  As  he  wa^  smoking  to  such 
good  purpose,  his  mother  could  not  of  course  refuse  permission :  in 
&ct,  the  good  soul  coming  into  the  room  one  day  in  the  midst  of 
Pen's  labours  (he  was  consulting  a  novel  which  had  recently  appeared, 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  light  literature  of  his  own  country  as  well 
aa  of  forei^  nations  became  ever^  student) — ^elen,  we  say,  coming 
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into  the  room  and  finding  Pen  on  the  sofii  at  this  work,  rather  than 
disturb  him  went  for  a  light-box  and  his  cigar-case  to  his  bedroom, 
which  waa  adjacent,  and  actually  put  the  cigar  into  his  mouth  and 
lighted  the  match  at  which  he  kindled  it.  Pen  laughed,  and  kissed 
his  mother's  hand  as  it  hung  fondly  over  the  back  of  the  sofa.  "  Dear 
old  mother,"  he  said,  "  if  I  were  to  tell  you  to  bum  the  house  down, 
I  think  you  would  do  it."  And  it  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Pen  was 
right,  and  that  the  foolish  woman  would  have  done  almost  as  much 
for  him  as  he  said. 

Besides  the  works  of  English  "  light  literature "  which  this 
diligent  student  devoured,  he  brought  down  boxes  of  the  light 
literature  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  France :  into  the  leaves 
of  which  when  Helen  dipped,  she  read  such  things  as  caused  her  to 
open  her  eyes  with  wonder.  But  Pen  showed  her  that  it  was  not 
he  who  made  the  books,  though  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  keep  up  his  Fr'^nch  by  an  acquaintiince  with  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  the  day,  and  that  it  was  as  clearly  his  duty  to 
read  the  eminent  Paul  de  Kock,  as  to  study  Swift  or  Molifere. 
And  Mrs.  Pendennis  yielde<l  with  a  sigh  of  perplexity.  But  Miss 
Laura  was  warned  off  the  books,  both  by  his  anxious  mother,  and 
that  rigid  moralist  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  himself,  who,  however  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  study  every  branch  of  literature  in  order  to 
form  his  mind  and  to  perfect  his  style,  would  by  no  means  prescribe 
such  a  course  of  reading  to  a  young  lady  whose  business  in  life  was 
very  different. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  vacation  Mr.  Pen  drank  up  the  bin  of 
claret  which  his  fether  had  laid  in,  and  of  which  we  have  heard  the 
son  remark  that  there  was  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead ;  and  this 
wine  being  exhausted,  he  wrote  for  a  further  supply  to  "his  wine 
merchants,"  Messrs.  Binney  &  Latham  of  Mark  Lane,  London : 
from  whom,  indeed,  old  Doctor  Portman  had  recommended  Pen  to 
get  a  supply  of  port  and  sherry  on  going  to  college.  "  You  will 
have,  no  doubt,  to  entertain  your  young  friends  at  Boniface  with 
wine  parties,"  the  honest  rector  had  remarked  to  the  lad.  "  They 
used  to  be  customary  at  college  in  my  time,  and  I  would  advise 
you  to  employ  an  honest  and  respectable  house  in  London  for  your 
small  stock  of  wine,  rather  than  to  have  recourse  to  the  Oxbridge 
tradesmen,  whose  liquor,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  both  deleterious 
in  quality  and  exorbitant  in  price."  And  the  obedient  young 
gentleman  took  the  Doctor's  advice,  and  patronised  Messrs.  Binney 
and  Latham  at  the  rector's  suggestion. 

So  when  he  wrote  orders  for  a  stock  of  wine  to  be  sent  down  to 
the  cellars  at  Fairoaks,  he  hinted  that  Messrs.  B.  &  L.  might  send 
in  his  university  account  for  wine  at  the  same  time  with  the  Fairoa)a9 
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particularly  extravagant  in  equestrian  or  any  other  amusement,  yet 
managed  to  run  up  a  fine  bill  at  Nile's,  the  livery  stable-keeper,  and 
in  a  number  of  other  quarters.  In  fact,  this  lucky  young  gentle- 
man had  almost  every  taste  to  a  considerable  degree.  He  was  very 
fond  of  books  of  all  sorts :  Doctor  Portman  had  taught  him  to  Hke 
rare  editions,  and  his  own  taste  led  him  to  like  beautiful  bindings. 
It  was  marvellous  what  tall  copies,  and  gilding,  and  marbling,  and 
blind-tooling,  the  booksellers  and  binders  put  upon  Pen's  book- 
shelves. He  had  a  very  fair  taste  in  matters  of  art,  and  a  keen 
relish  for  prints  of  a  high  school — none  of  your  French  Opera- 
Dancers,  or  tawdry  Racing  Prints,  such  as  had  delighted  the  simple 
eyes  of  Mr.  Spicer,  his  predecessor — but  yoiu*  Stranges,  and  Rem- 
brandt etchings,  and  Wilkies  before  the  letter,  with  which  his  apart- 
ments were  ftuTiished  presently  in  the  most  perfect  good  taste,  as 
was  allowed  in  the  university,  where  this  young  fellow  got  no 
small  reputation.  We  have  mentioned  that  he  exhibited  a  certain 
partiality  for  rings,  jewellery,  and  fine  raiment  of  all  sorts ;  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Pen,  during  his  time  at  the  university, 
was  rather  a  dressy  man,  and  loveil  to  array  himself  in  splendour. 
He  and  his  polite  friends  would  dress  themselves  out  with  as  much 
care  in  order  to  go  and  dine  at  each  other's  room^,  as  other  folks 
would  who  were  going  to  enslave  a  mistress.  They  said  he  used  to 
wear  rings  over  his  kid  gloves,  which  he  always  denies ;  but  what 
follies  will  not  youth  perpetrate  with  its  own  admirable  gravity  and 
simplicity  ?  That  he  took  perfumed  baths  is  a  truth  ;  and  he  used 
to  say  that  he  took  them  after  meeting  certain  men  of  a  very  low 
set  in  hall. 

In  Pen's  second  year,  when  Miss  Fotheringay  made  her  chief  hit 
in  London,  and  scores  of  prints  were  published  of  her.  Pen  had  one 
of  these  hung  in  his  bedroom,  and  confided  to  the  men  of  his  set 
how  awfully,  how  wildly,  how  madly,  how  passionately  he  hod 
loved  that  woman.  He  showed  them  in  confidence  the  verses  that 
he  had  written  to  her,  an<l  his  brow  would  darken,  his  eyes  roll,  his 
chest  heave  with  emotion  as  he  recalled  that  fatal  period  of  his  life, 
and  described  the  woes  and  agonies  which  he  had  suffered.  The 
verses  were  copied  out,  handed  about,  sneered  at,  admired,  passed 
from  coterie  to  coterie.  There  are  few  things  which  elevate  a  lad  in 
the  estimation  of  his  brother  boys,  more  than  to  have  a  character 
for  a  great  and  romantic  passion.  Perhajw  there  is  something  noble 
in  it  at  all  times — among  very  young  men  it  is  considered  heroic — 
Pen  was  pronounced  a  tremendous  fellow.  They  said  he  had  almost 
committed  suicide  :  that  he  had  fought  a  duel  with  a  baronet  about 
her.  Freshmen  pointed  him  out  to  each  other.  As  at  the  pro- 
menade time  at  two  o'clock  he  swaggered  out  of  college,  surrounded 
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by  his  cronies,  he  was  famous  to  behold.  He  was  elaboratelj 
attired.  He  would  ogle  the  ladies  who  came  to  lionise  the  uniTer- 
sity,  and  passed  before  him  on  the  arms  of  happy  gownsmen,  and 
give  his  opinion  upon  their  personal  charms,  or  their  toilettes,  with 
the  gravity  of  a  critic  whose  experience  entitled  him  to  speak  with 
authority.  Men  used  to  say  that  they  hud  been  walking  with 
Pendennis,  and  were  as  pleased  to  be  seen  in  his  company  as  some 
of  us  would  be  if  we  walked  with  a  duke  down  Pall  Mall.  He  and 
the  Proctor  capped  each  other  as  they  met,  as  if  they  were  rival 
powers,  and  the  men  hardly  knew  which  was  the  greater. 

In  &ct,  in  the  course  of  his  second  year,  Arthur  Pendennis  had 
become  one  of  the  men  of  fashion  in  the  university.  It  is  curious 
to  watch  that  facile  admiration,  and  simple  fidelity  of  youth.  They 
hang  round  a  leader :  and  wonder  at  him,  and  love  him.  and  imitate 
him.  No  generous  boy  ever  lived,  I  suppose,  that  nas  not  had 
some  wondennent  of  admiration  for  another  boy ;  an<l  Monsieur 
Pen  at  Oxbridge  had  liis  school,  his  faithful  baud  of  friends,  and 
his  rivals.  When  the  young  men  heard  at  the  haberdashers'  shops 
that  Mr.  Pendennis  of  Boniface  had  just  onlered  a  crimson  satin 
cravat,  you  would  see  a  couple  of  d(jzen  crimson  satin  cravats  in 
Main  Street  in  the  course  of  the  week — and  Simon,  the  jeweller, 
was  known  to  sell  no  less  than  two  gnws  of  Pen<lenni8*  pins,  from  a 
pattern  which  the  young  gentleman  lia<l  selected  in  his  shop. 

Now  if  any  person  with  an  arithmetical  turn  of  mind  will  take 
the  trouble  to  calculate  what  a  sum  of  money  it  would  cost  a  young 
man  to  indulge  freely  in  all  the  above  propensities  which  we  have 
said  Mr.  Pen  possessed,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  y<^ung  fellow,  with 
such  liberal  tastes  and  amusements,  must  needs  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  spend  or  owe  a  very  handsome  sum  of  money. 
We  have  said  our  friend  Pen  had  not  a  calculating  turn.  No 
one  propensity  of  his  was  outrageously  extnivagant :  and  it  is 
certain  that  Paddington's  tailor's  account ;  Guttlebury's  cook's  bill 
for  dinners;  Dilley  Tandy's  bill  with  Finn,  the  printseller,  for 
Raphael-Morghens  and  Landseer  proofs ;  and  Wormall's  dealings 
with  Parkton,  the  great  bookseller,  for  Ahline  editions,  black-letter 
folios,  and  richly  illuminated  Missals  of  the  XVI.  Century ;  and 
Snaffle's  or  Foker's  score  with  Nile  tlie  h(>i"8e-<lealer,  were,  each  and 
all  of  them,  incomparably  greater  than  any  little  bills  which  Mr. 
Pen  might  run  up  with  the  above-mentioned  tradesmen.  But  Pen- 
dennis of  Boniface  had  the  advantage  over  all  the«e  young  gentlemen, 
his  friends  and  associates,  of  a  universality  of  taste :  and  whereas 
young  Lord  Paddington  did  not  avre  twopence  for  the  most  beautiful 
print,  or  to  look  into  any  gilt  frame  that  ha^l  not  a  mirror  within 
it ;  and  Guttlebury  did  not  min(l  in  the  huist  how  he  was  dreoa^ 
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and  had  an  aversion  to  horse  exercise,  nay  a  terror  of  it ;  and  Snaffle 
never  read  any  printed  works  but  the  Boeing  Calendar  or  Bellas 
Zi/e,  or  cared  for  any  manuscript  except  his  greasy  little  scrawl  of 
a  betting-book  : — our  catholic-minded  young  friend  occupied  himself 
in  every  one  of  the  branches  of  science  or  pleasure  above  mentioned, 
and  distinguished  himself  tolerably  in  each. 

Hence  young  Pen  got  a  prodigious  reputation  in  the  university, 
and  was  hailed  as  a  sort  of  Crichton ;  and  as  for  the  English  verse 
prize,  in  competition  for  which  we  have  seen  him  busily  engaged  at 
Fairoaks,  Jones  of  Jesus  carried  it  that  year  certainly,  but  the 
undergraduates  thought  Pen's  a  much  finer  poem,  and  he  had  his 
verses  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and  distributed  in  gilt  morocco 
covers  amongst  his  acquaintance.  I  found  a  copy  of  it  lately  in  a 
dusty  comer  of  Mr.  Pen's  bookcases,  and  have  it  before  me  this 
minute,  bound  up  in  a  collection  of  old  Oxbridge  tracts,  university 
statutes,  prize  poems  by  successful  and  unsuccessful  candidates, 
declamations  recited  in  the  college  chapel,  speeches  delivered  at  the 
Union  Debating  Society,  and  inscribed  by  Arthur  with  his  name 
and  college,  Pendennis — Boniface ;  or  presented  to  him  by  his 
affectionate  friend  Thompson  or  Jackson,  the  author.  How  strange 
the  epigraphs  look  in  those  half-boyish  hands,  and  what  a  thrill  the 
sight  of  the  documents  gives  one  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  lustres ! 
How  fate,  since  that  time,  has  removed  some,  estranged  others, 
dealt  awfully  with  all !  Many  a  hand  is  cold  that  wrote  those 
kindly  memorials,  and  that  we  pressed  in  the  confident  and  generous 
grasp  of  youthful  friendship.  What  passions  our  friendships  were 
in  those  old  days,  how  artless  and  void  of  doubt !  How  the  arm 
you  were  never  tired  of  having  linked  in  yours  under  the  feir  college 
avenues  or  by  the  river-side,  where  it  washes  Magdalen  Gardens,  or 
Christ  Church  Meadows,  or  winds  by  Trinity  and  King's,  was  with- 
drawn of  necessity,  when  you  entered  presently  the  world,  and  each 
parted  to  push  and  struggle  for  himself  through  the  great  mob  on 
the  way  through  life  !  Are  we  the  same  men  now  that  wrote  those 
inscriptions — that  read  those  poems?  that  delivered  or  heard  those 
essays  and  speeches  so  simple,  so  pompous,  so  ludicrously  solemn ; 
parodied  so  artlessly  from  books,  and  spoken  with  smug  chubby 
&ces,  and  such  an  aclmirable  aping  of  wisdom  and  gravity  1  Here 
is  the  book  before  me :  it  is  scarcely  fifteen  years  old.  Here  is 
Jack  moaning  with  despair  and  Byronic  misanthropy,  whose  career 
at  the  university  was  one  of  unmixed  milk-punch.  Here  is  Tom's 
daring  essay  in  defence  of  suicide  and  of  republicanism  in  general, 
d  jyropos  of  the  death  of  Roland  and  the  Girondins — Tom's,  who 
wears  the  starchiest  tie  in  all  the  diocese,  and  would  go  to  Smith- 
Sel4  rather  than  eat  a  bee&teak  on  a  Friday  in  Lept. .   Hei«  is  Bob, 
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of  the Circuit,  who  haa  made  a  fortune  in  Railroad  Committees, 

— bellowing  out  i^ith  Tancre<l  and  Godfrey,  "On  to  the  breach,  ye 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  Scale  the  red  wall  and  8\iim  the  choking  foea. 
Ye  dauntless  archers,  twang  your  cross-bows  well ;  On,  bill  and 
battle-axe  and  mangonel !  Ply  battering-ram  and  hiutling  catapult, 
Jerusalem  is  oim* — id  Deun  indt."  After  which  cxjmes  a  mellifluous 
description  of  the  ganlens  of  Sliaron  and  the  maids  of  Salem,  and  a 
prophecy  that  roses  shall  deck  the  entire  country  of  Syria,  an<l  a 
sjieedy  reign  of  peace  be  e**tabli8he<^l — all  in  im<leniably  dt»casyllabic 
lines,  and  the  queerest  aping  of  sense  an<l  sentiment  and  poetry. 
And  there  are  Eissays  and  Poems  along  with  these  grave  parodies, 
and  boyish  exercises  (which  are  at  once  frank  and  false,  and  so 
mirthfii],  yet,  somehow,  so  mournful)  by  youthful  hands  that  shall 
never  write  more.  Fate  has  interj)ose<l  darkly,  and  the  young 
voices  are  silent,  and  the  eager  brains  have  ('<*iuse<l  to  work.  This 
one  had  genius  and  a  great  descent,  and  seemed  to  be  destined  for 
himours  which  now  are  of  little  worth  U)  him  :  that  had  virtue, 
learning,  genius  -every  fiiculty  and  endowment  which  might  secure 
love,  a4lmiration,  an<l  worldly  fame  :  an  obs<ure  and  solitar>'  church- 
yanl  contains  the  grave  of  many  fond  hojK^,  and  the  pathetic  stone 
whi(!h  bids  them  farewell.  I  wiw  the  nun  shinini,'  on  it  in  the  fall 
of  last  year,  and  heard  the  sweet  vilhige  choir  raising  anthems  round 
abrmt.  What  IxKjts  whether  it  Ikj  Westminster  or  a  little  country 
spire  which  c^jvers  your  ashes,  or  if,  a  few  days  80<mer  or  later,  the 
world  forgets  you  ? 

Amidst  these  friends  then,  and  a  host  more,  Pen  jwuwed  more 
than  two  brilliant  and  happy  years  of  his  life.  He  had  his  fill  of 
pleasure  an<l  popularity.  No  dinner  or  supi)er  ixirty  was  ctmiplete 
without  him  ;  and  Pen's  jovial  wit,  and  Pen's  songs,  and  dashing 
courage,  and  frank  and  manly  iK'ariiig,  channed  all  the  undergnvlu- 
ates.  Though  he  b(?came  the  favourite  an<l  lea<ler  of  young  men  who 
were  much  his  8ui>eri«>rs  in  wealth  and  sbition,  he  w«'is  much  too 
generous  to  endeavour  to  propitiate  them  by  any  meanness  or  cringing 
on  his  own  part,  and  would  not  neglect  the  humblest  man  of  his 
jic<|uaintance  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  the  richest  young  gran<lee 
in  the  universitv.  His  name  is  still  rememWred  at  the  Union 
Debiting  Club,  as  one  of  the  brilliant  orators  of  his  day.  By  the 
way,  frr)m  having  Ix'en  an  ardent  Tory  in  his  freshman's  year,  his 
principles  to<jk  a  sudden  tuni  afterwards,  and  he  ))ecame  a  Liberal 
of  the  most  violent  order.  He  avowe<l  himself  a  Dantouist,  and 
asserted  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  wiis  served  ri^'ht.  And  as  for 
Charles  the  First,  he  vowed  that  he  would  chop  off  that  monarch's 
hefid  with  his  own  right  hand  were  he  then  in  the  nK)m  at  tlie 
Union  Debating  Club,  and  hatl  Cromwell  no  other  executioner  for 
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the  traitor.  He  and  Lord  Magnus  Charters,  the  Marquis  of  Runny- 
mode's  son,  before  mentioned,  were  the  most  truculent  republicans 
of  their  day. 

There  are  reputations  of  this  sort  made  quite  independent  of  the 
collegiate  hierarchy,  in  the  republic  of  gownsmen.  A  man  may  be 
famous  in  the  Honour-lists  and  entirely  imknown  to  the  undergradu- 
ates :  who  elect  kings  and  chieftains  of  their  own,  whom  they  admire 
and  obey,  as  negro-gangs  have  private  black  sovereigns  in  their  own 
body,  to  whom  they  pay  an  occult  obedience,  besides  that  which  they 
publicly  profess  for  their  owners  and  drivers.  Among  the  young  ones 
Pen  became  famous  and  popular :  not  that  he  did  much,  but  there 
was  a  general  determination  that  he  could  do  a  great  deal  if  he  chose. 
"  Ah,  if  Pendennis  of  Boniface  would  but  try,"  the  men  said,  "  he 
might  do  anything."  He  wajs  backed  for  the  Greek  Ode  won  by 
Smith  of  Trinity  ;  everylxxly  was  sure  he  would  have  the  Latin 
hexameter  i)rize  which  Brown  of  St.  John's,  however,  carried  off,  and 
in  this  way  one  university  honour  after  another  was  lost  by  him, 
imtil,  after  two  or  three  faihu-es,  Mr.  Pen  ceased  to  compete.  But 
he  got  a  declamation  prize  in  his  own  college,  and  brought  home  to 
his  mother  and  Laura  at  Fairoaks  a  set  of  prize-books  begilt  with 
the  college  arms,  and  so  big,  well  bound,  and  magnificent,  that  these 
ladies  thought  there  had  been  no  such  prize  ever  given  in  a  college 
before  as  tliis  of  Pen's,  and  that  he  had  won  the  very  largest  honour 
which  Oxbridge  was  capable  of  awarding. 

As  vacation  after  vacation  and  term  after  tenn  j)a88ed  away 
without  the  desired  news  that  Pen  had  sate  for  any  scholarship  or 
won  any  honour,  Doctor  Portman  grew  mightily  gloomy  in  his  be- 
haviour towards  Arthur,  and  adopted  a  sulky  grandeur  of  deport- 
ment towards  him,  which  the  lad  returned  by  a  similar  haughtiness. 
One  vacation  he  did  not  call  ujx)n  the  Doctor  at  all,  much  to  his 
mother's  annoyance,  who  thought  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  enter 
the  Rectory-house  at  Clavering,  and  listened  to  Doctor  Portman's 
antique  jokes  and  stories,  though  ever  so  often  rejieated,  with  un- 
failing veneration.  "  I  cannot  stand  the  Doi^tor's  patronising  air," 
Pen  said.  "  He*s  too  kind  to  me,  a  great  deal  too  fatherly.  I  have 
seen  in  the  world  better  men  than  him,  and  I  am  not  going  to  bore 
myself  by  listening  to  his  dull  old  stories."  The  tacit  feud  between 
Pen  and  the  Doctor  nuule  the  widow  nervous,  so  that  she  too  avoided 
Portman,  and  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  Rectory  when  Arthur  wa« 
at  home. 

One  Sunday  in  the  last  long  vacation,  the  wretched  boy  pushed 
his  rebellious  spirit  so  far  as  not  to  go  to  church,  and  he  waa  seen 
at  the  gate  of  the  Clavering  Arms  smoking  a  cigar,  in  the  face  of 
the  congregation  as  it  issued  from  St.  Mary's.     There  was  an  awful 
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w?ii«iiit:'»n  in  the  village  Piioiety  :  Ptirtman  prrijihessieii  Pen's  nun  after 
tiiat-  aii'i  zrf<iJifA  in  Fpirit  «:«v*-r  tlie  ir-lfiellious  yoiin?  prcMligaL 

S"  «ii'i  Hel'-n  tremV'ltf  in  h^r  h«irt,  and  little  Laura — Laura  had 
'^*wTi  y\  }0:  a  fine  y^mnj  striitlinj  by  this  time,  graceful  and  fair, 
'-]in:nnj  r»uiid  Hfrlen  and  wonijiijiiiin^'  her  with  a  f«ise^i<inate  affection. 
R'th  ctf  tho^e  w-nni^n  felt  that  tlieir  lnjv  was  chanijed-  He  was  no 
l'»ni'*fr  the  artle*^  Pen  *if  **\*\  'lays.  s«»  brave,  s*:*  artU'ss,  sn  impetuous, 
aihi  t^nd^T.  His  fat.-e  Ij^-ik^-*!  i';irewiim  and  hji::jir«L  his  voice  had 
a  dnejier  soiin'L  and  t'»ni-s  ni'Te  sanjastif.  Care  seeme*!  to  be  pur- 
fiMiA.:  him  :  but  he  only  LiU:.'he*i  when  hi?  mnther  qiiestione*!  him, 
and  f/arri*:»i  her  anxiuus  queries  with  Si»me  .■**••  imfiil  jest.  Nor  did 
he  Rjiend  mu'.h  of  his  viu«itiiins  at  h«»me  :  he  went  on  visits  to  one 
great  friend  or  an«»thf-r.  antl  s<^red  the  quiet  i«ir  at  Fairoaks  by 
rt/iries  of  :n^'Sit  h-iiw^  whither  he  ha^l  tieen  invitdi,  and  by  talking 
of  loni*  with'  lilt  th^-ir  titU^. 

Honf^t  Harn^  F-ik^^r.  who  hiui  Uvn  the  means  of  introducing 
Arthur  P^'n-it'iiiiis  Ut  that  set  of  vouiii:  men  at  the  univerpitv,  from 
wh'fV  *»«if'ty  antl  frmnei-tions  Arthurs  unrle  exjiet^te*!  that  the  lad 
wo'ilii  ;.'et  >*•  iiiU'li  l»enefit  :  who  hail  t-alle^l  fi»r  Arthiu-'s  first  eong 
at  hi?  fir^t  sujififr-juirty  :  and  who  hail  jtri'senteil  him  at  the  Bar- 
iii*^-ide  Club,  when-  iiime  but  the  ver>'  lui'S't  men  of  Oxbridge  were 
a'lmitt'.'<l  ^it  'r»n~i-tol  in  Pens  time  of  six  ni»blemen.  eiirht  gentlemen- 
I^Ti-i' •ner-i.  aii'l  tw*-lve  of  the  most  seleit  i-ommoners  of  the  university), 
ffjftu  found  hiriis«'lf  let\  tar  Iteliind  bv  the  voun::  freshman  in  the 
faiihioniiblf-  world  of  Oxbridtre,  and  lK*in£:  a  trenen^us  and  worthy 
fiFrllow,  witho'it  a  sjiark  of  envy  in  his  i^omiHjsition.  wa*?  exi^eedingly 
pl*si>s*ii  at  the  ftuiy-i'ss  of  his  yoimir  ]'r'ji*'\ir\  and  admireil  Pen  quite 
iUft  much  ai?  anv  of  the  other  vouth  did.  It  was  he  who  followed 
P'-ii  now.  and  iinoteil  his  saying's  :  Ieame<l  liis  stmL.'s,  and  retailed 
them  at  minor  supiper-jiarties,  and  was  never  weary  of  hearing  them 
fW^m  the  :.nfte'l  voiin::  j»«M't's  o\*ti  mouth  —for  a  fjixxl  deal  of  the 
time  whi'h  Mr.  Pt-n  miu'ht  have  empl'»yeti  much  more  advantageously 
in  thi-  jiur-Jiiit  <if  the  reu^ilar  scholastic  stutlies,  was  given  up  to  the 
f:(ti\i\i(f<\x.v*\i  «»1  .-^tfirular  Iwllads,  which  he  sang  alx^ut  at  parties  acoord- 
inx'  to  universitv  wont. 

It  hail  Ijeen  as  well  for  Arthur  if  the  h<mest  Foker  had  remained 
for  fv^me  time  at  c'illeiK*,  for.  with  all  his  vivacity,  he  was  a  prudent 
youn^  man,  and  often  curl>e<l  Pen's  pn^ix'nsity  to  extravagance :  but 
Foker'H  <^jlle;nate  esireer  did  not  last  ver>'  long  after  Arthiu"*s  entrance 
at  Rmiface.  Rejitrated  diifen'uces  with  the  university  authorities 
f:aiwe«l  Mr.  Foker  to  quit  Oxbriilire  in  an  untimely  manner.  He 
would  fiereist  in  atten<ling  rjK-es  on  the  neighlxniring  Hungerford 
Htflith,  in  Rjnte  of  the  injunctions  of  his  academic  superiors.  He 
never  could  be  got  to  fr^uent  the  chapel  of  the  college  with  that 
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regularity  of  piety  which  Alma  Mater  demands  from  her  children ; 
tandems,  which  are  abominations  in  the  eyes  of  the  heads  and  tutors, 
were  Poker's  greatest  delight,  and  so  reckless  was  his  driving  and 
frequent  the  accidents  and  upsets  out  of  his  drag,  that  Pen  called 
taking  a  drive  with  him  taking  the  "  Diversions  of  Purley ; "  finally, 
having  a  dinner-party  at  his  rooms  to  entertain  some  friends  from 
London,  nothing  would  satisfy  Mr.  Foker  but  painting  Mr.  Buck's 
door  vermilion,  in  which  freak  he  was  caught  by  the  proctor;  and 
although  young  Black  Strap,  the  celebrated  negro-fighter,  who  was 
one  of  Mr.  Poker's  distinguished  guests,  and  was  holding  the  can  of 
paint  while  the  young  artist  operated  on  the  door,  knocked  down  two 
of  the  proctor's  attendants  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  yet 
these  feats  rather  ipjured  than  served  Foker,  whom  the  proctor  knew 
very  well,  and  who  was  taken  with  the  brush  in  his  hand,  summarily 
convened,  and  sent  down  from  the  university. 

The  tutor  wrote  a  very  kind  and  feeling  letter  to  Lady  Agnes  on 
the  subject,  stating  that  everybody  was  fond  of  the  youth ;  that  he 
never  meant  harm  to  any  mortal  creature :  that  he  for  his  own 
part  would  have  been  delighted  to  pardon  the  harmless  little  boyish 
frolic,  had  not  its  unhappy  publicity  rendered  it  impossible  to  look 
the  freak  over,  and  breathing  the  most  fervent  wishes  for  the  young 
fellow's  welfare — wishes  no  doubt  sincere,  for  Foker,  as  we  know, 
came  of  a  noble  family  on  his  mother's  side,  and  on  the  other  was 
heir  to  a  great  number  of  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

"  It  don't  matter,"  said  Foker,  talking  over  the  matter  with  Pen, 
— "a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  what  is  the  odds ?  I  should  have 
been  plucked  for  my  little-go  again,  I  know  I  should — that  Latin  I 
cannot  screw  into  my  head,  and  my  mamma's  anguish  would  have 
broke  out  next  term.  The  Governor  will  blow  like  an  old  grampus, 
I  know  he  will, — well,  we  must  stop  till  he  gets  his  wind  again.  I 
shall  probably  go  abroad  and  improve  my  mind  with  foreign  travel. 
Yes,  parly  voo^s  the  ticket.  It'ly  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Ill  go  to 
Paris,  and  learn  to  dance  and  complete  my  education.  But  it's  not 
me  I'm  anxious  about,  Pen.  As  long  as  people  drink  beer  I  don't 
care, — it's  about  you  I'm  doubtftil,  my  boy.  You're  going  too  fast, 
and  can't  keep  up  the  pace,  I  tell  you.  It's  not  the  fifty  you  owe 
me — pay  it  or  not  when  you  like, — but  it's  the  every-day  pace,  and 
I  tell  you  it  will  kill  you.  You're  livin'  as  if  there  was  no  end  to 
the  money  in  the  stockin'  at  home.  You  oughtn't  to  give  dinners, 
you  ought  to  eat  'em.  Fellows  are  glad  to  have  you.  You  oughtn't 
to  owe  horse  bills,  you  ought  to  ride  other  chaps'  nags.  You  know 
no  more  about  betting  than  I  do  about  algebra :  the  chaps  will  win 
your  money  as  sure  as  you  sport  it.  Hang  me  if  you  are  not  trying 
at  everything.     I  saw  you  sit  down  to  ^cart^  last  week  at  Trumping- 
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ton's,  and  taking  your  turn  with  the  bones  after  Ringwood^s  supper. 
They'll  beat  you  at  it,  Pen,  my  boy,  even  if  they  play  on  the  square, 
which  I  don't  say  they  don't,  nor  which  I  don't  say  they  do,  mind. 
But  /  wouldn't  play  with  'em.  You're  no  match  for  'em.  You  ain't 
up  to  their  weight.  It's  like  little  Black  Strap  standing  up  to  Tom 
Spring, — the  Black's  a  pretty  fighter,  but,  Law  bless  you,  his  arm 
ain't  long  enough  to  touch  Tom, — and  I  tell  you,  you're  going  it  with 
fellers  beyond  your  weight.  Look  here — If  you'll  promise  me  never 
to  bet  nor  touch  a  box  nor  a  card,  I'll  let  you  oif  the  two  ponies." 

But  Pen,  laughingly,  said,  "  that  though  it  wasn't  convenient  to 
him  to  pay  the  two  ponies  at  that  moment,  he  by  no  means  wished 
to  be  let  off  any  just  debts  he  owed ; "  and  he  and  Foker  parted, 
not  without  many  dark  forebodings  on  the  latter's  part  with  regard 
to  his  friend,  who  Harry  thought  was  travelling  speedily  on  the 
road  to  ruin. 

**  One  must  do  at  Rome  as  Rome  does,"  Pen  said,  in  a  dandified 
manner,  jingling  some  sovereigns  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  *^  A  little 
quiet  play  at  ^carU  can't  hurt  a  man  who  plays  pretty  well — I 
came  away  fourteen  sovereigns  richer  from  Ringwood's  supjier,  and, 
gad  !  I  wanted  the  money." — And  he  walked  off,  after  having  taken 
leave  of  poor  Foker,  who  went  away  without  any  beat  of  <lnim,  or 
offer  to  drive  the  coach  out  of  Oxbridge,  to  superintend  a  little  dinner 
which  he  was  going  to  give  at  his  own  rooms  in  Boniface,  alx>ut  which 
dinners  the  cook  of  the  collcgt*,  who  had  a  great  rcsjject  for  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis,  always  took  especial  pains  for  his  young  favourite. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

RAKFS  PROGRESS 

SO  in  Pen*8  second  year  Major  Pendennis  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
his  nephew,  and  was  introduced  to  several  of  Pen's  university 
friends — the  gentle  an(>  polite  Lonl  Plinlinimon,  the  gallant 
and  open-hearted  Magnus  Charters,  the  sly  and  witty  Harland  ;  the 
intrepid  Ringwood,  who  was  called  Rupert  in  the  Union  Debating 
Club,  from  his  opinions  and  the  bravery  of  his  blunders;  Broad- 
bent,  styled  Barebones  Broadbent  from  the  republican  nature  of  his 
opinions  (he  was  of  a  dissenting  family  from  Bristol,  and  a  per- 
fect Boanerges  of  debate) ;  and  Bloundell-Bloundell,  whom  Mr.  Pen 
entertained  at  a  dinner  whereof  his  uncle  was  the  chief  guest. 

The  Major  said,  "  Pen,  my  boy,  your  dinner  went  off  d  men>eiUe  ; 
you  did  the  honours  very  nicely — you  carved  well — I  am  glad  you 
learned  to  carve — it  is  done  on  the  sideboard  now  in  most  good 
houses,  but  it  is  still  an  important  point,  and  may  aid  you  in  middle- 
life — young  Lord  Plinlimmon  is  a  very  amiable  young  man,  quite 
the  image  of  his  dear  mother  (whom  I  knew  as  Lady  Aquila  Brown- 
bill)  ;  and  Lonl  Ma^us's  republicanism  will  wear  off — it  sits  prettily 
enough  on  a  young  patrician  in  early  life,  though  nothing  is  so  loath- 
some among  persons  of  our  rank ;  Mr.  Broadbent  seems  to  have 
much  eloquence  and  considerable  reading;  your  friend  Foker  is 
always  delightful ;  but  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Bloundell,  struck  me 
as  in  all  respects  a  most  ineligible  young  man." 

"  Bless  my  soul,  sir,  Bloundell-Bloundell !  "  cried  Pen,  laughing  : 
"  why,  sir,  he*s  the  most  popular  man  of  the  university.     He  was 

in  the Dragoons  before  he  came  up.     We  elected  him  of  the 

Barmecides  the  first  week  he  came  up — had  a  special  meeting  on 
purpose — he's  of  an  excellent  family — Suffolk  Bloundels,  descended 
from  Richard's  Blondel,  bear  a  harp  in  chief — and  motto  0 
Mong  Roy." 

"  A  man  may  have  a  very  good  coat-of-arms,  and  be  a  tiger,  my 
boy,"  the  Major  said,  chipping  his  egg ;  "  that  man  is  a  tiger,  mark 
my  word — ^a  low  man.  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  he  lefl  his  regiment, 
which  was  a  good  one  (for  a  more  respectable  man  than  my  friend, 
Lord  Martingale,  never  sat  in  a  saddle),  in  bad  odour.  There  is  the 
la 
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imiDJ^takable  W»k  of  slan^  anil  haii  habiu  abi>ut  this  Mr.  BltMiiHlelL 
He  freijuente  kiv  gambIiiu;-hMa^4€«  an<l  hillknl-hells,  sir. — he  haunts 
third-rate  chibs — I  kn«)Whe  d^e^  I  know  by  his  style.  I  nerer 
was  mistaken  in  my  man  yet.  Did  y«>u  remark  the  quantity  of  rings 
and  jewellery  he  wore  ?  Tlfct  person  has  S»^mp  written  on  his 
ooimtenan<%,  if  anv  man  ever iiaiL  Mark  mv  wonis  an«i  arititi  him. 
Let  us  turn  the  ounversation.  The  dinner  was  a  l^rt/f  vx>  fine,  but 
I  'lon't  object  to  your  making  a  few  extra  /'niM  when  y«>u  receive 
friends.  Of  course  you  don't  do  it  often,  and  only  ih«*e  whom  it  is 
TOUT  intere?t  to  frtrr.  The  cutlets  were  excellent,  and  the  toui^ 
ODOommoDly  li:zht  and  gTH^L  The  thinl  Untie  of  eharujM^aie  was 
not  necesflark'  :  but  you  hare  a  ^«>1  in«v»me,  and  as  l^n^  as  you  keep 
within  it,  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  yoft,  my  dear  boy.~ 

Poor  Pen  !  the  worthy  unde  little  knew  how  often  th«>se  ilinners 
took  place,  while  the  reckleas  youm;  Amphitryon  flelidited  to  show 
his  hf^^pitality  and  skill  in  (/ourmnnti*^.  There  is  no  art  about 
which  bovs  are  more  anxious  to  have  an  air  of  knowini^ess.  A 
taste  and  knowleii^re  of  wines  and  ci"»ker>*  api^^irs  to  them  to  be  the 
sign  of  an  a<-i?i>mphshed  t-^/u/  and  manly  ;j:entleman.  Pen.  in  his 
character  of  Admirable  Crichton,  thouirht  it  necessary  to  be  a  great 
judge  and  pm -tit inner  of  diimers  :  we  have  just  said  how  the  college 
cook  re»jjecte«l  him,  and  shall  s*x»n  have  to  deplore  that  that  worthy 
man  so  blindlv  trust^-^i  our  Pen.  In  the  thiitl  vear  of  the  lads 
residence  at  Oxbrid;jre  his  staircase  was  by  no  means  encumbered 
with  dL*h-fy>ver*  and  desserts  and  waiters  carrying  in  dishes,  and 
skips  opening  i^-e*!  chamf<igne:  cp>wds  of  different  Si>rts  of  attendants, 
with  faces  sulky  or  pite<^^us,  hung  about  the  outer  oak,  and  assailed 
the  unfortunate  lail  as  he  issued  out  of  his  den. 

y<»i  did  his  guanlian's  ailvice  take  any  efftvt,  or  induce  Mr.  Pen 
to  avoid  the  nfffi'iety  of  the  disreputable  Mr.  Bloundell. 

The  vomur  mamates  of  the  neiirhbiurinir  inreat  Collese  of  St. 
Geonr^r's,  who  rt-ganle^l  Pen,  and  in  wh«^se  society  he  live*!,  were  not 
taken  in  by  Bloundell's  tiashy  graces,  and  rakish  airs  of  ^hion. 
Brrjaiilient  called  him  Captain  Marhesith,  and  said  he  would  live 
U>  Ijc  hange<L  Foker,  during  his  brief  stiiy  at  the  university  with 
Macheath,  with  characteristic  caution,  de<'lined  to  Siiy  anything  in 
the  Captain*8  disfavour,  but  hinte<l  to  Pen  that  he  had  better  have 
him  for  a  partner  at  whLst  than  play  against  him,  and  better 
back  him  at  tfcart^  than  Ijet  on  the  other  side.  "  You  see,  he  plays 
lietter  than  you  do,  Pen,''  Wiis  the  astute  young  ijeutleinan's  remark  : 
"  he  plays  uncommon  well,  the  Captain  does  : — and  Pen,  I  wimldn't 
take  the  odds  too  freely  from  him,  if  I  was  you.  I  don't  think  he's  too 
flush  of  money,  the  Captain  ain't."  But  beyond  these  dark  sugges- 
tkms  and  genenlitieB^  the  cautious  Foker  could  not  be  got  to  speak. 
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Not  that  his  advice  would  have  had  more  weight  with  a  head- 
strong young  man,  than  advice  commonly  has  with  a  lad  who  is 
determined  on  pursuing  his  own  way.  Pen's  appetite  for  pleasure 
was  insatiable,  and  he  ruslied  at  it  wherever  it  presented  itself,  with 
an  eagerness  which  bespoke  his  fiery  constitution  and  youthful 
health.  He  called  taking  pleasure  **  seeing  life,''  and  quoted  well- 
known  maxims  from  Terence,  from  Horace,  from  Shakspeare,  to 
show  that  one  should  do  all  that  might  become  a  man.  He  bade 
fjiir  to  be  utterly  used  up  and  a  row^,  in  a  few  years,  if  he  were  to 
continue  at  the  pace  at  which  he  was  going. 

One  night  after  a  supper-party  in  college,  at  which  Pen  and 
Macheath  had  been  present,  and  at  which  a  little  quiet  vingt-et-wa 
had  been  played,  as  the  men  liad  taken  their  caps  and  were  going 
away,  after  no  great  losses  or  winnings  on  any  side,  Mr.  Bloundell 
I)layfully  took  up  a  green  wine-glass  from  the  supi)er-table,  which 
had  been  destined  to  contain  iced  cup,  but  into  which  he  inserted 
something  still  more  pernicious,  namely  a  pair  of  dice,  which  the 
gentleman  took  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  jmt  into  the  glass. 
Then  giving  the  glass  a  graceftil  wave,  which  showed  that  his  hand 
was  quite  experienced  in  the  throwing  of  dice,  he  called  seven's  the 
main,  and  whisking  the  ivory  cubes  gently  on  the  table,  swept  them 
up  lightly  again  from  the  cloth,  and  rei)oated  this  process  two  or 
three  times.  The  other  men  looked  on.  Pen,  of  course,  among  the 
number,  who  had  never  used  the  dice  as  yet,  except  to  play  a  hum- 
dnnn  game  of  backgammon  at  home. 

Mr.  Bloundell,  who  had  a  good  voice,  began  to  troll  out  the 
chonis  from  "  Robert  the  Devil,"  an  opera  then  in  great  vogue,  in 
which  chorus  many  of  the  men  joined,  especially  Pen,  who  was  in 
very  high  spirits,  having  won  a  good  number  of  shillings  and  half- 
crowns  at  the  vinyt-et-un — and  presently,  instead  of  going  home, 
most  of  the  i)arty  were  seated  roimd  the  table  playing  at  dice,  the 
green  glass  going  round  from  hand  to  hand,  until  Pen  finally  shivered 
it,  after  throwing  six  mains. 

From  that  night  Pen  plimged  into  the  delights  of  the  game  of 
hazard,  as  eagerly  as  it  was  his  custom  to  pursue  any  new  pleasure. 
Dice  can  be  i)layed  of  mornings  as  well  as  aft«r  dinner  or  supper. 
Bloundell  would  come  into  Pen's  rooms  after  breakfast,  and  it  was 
astonishing  how  quick  the  time  passed  as  the  bones  were  rattling. 
They  had  little  quiet  parties  with  closed  doors,  and  Bloundell  devised 
a  lx)x  lined  with  felt,  so  that  the  dice  should  make  no  noise,  and 
their  tell-tale  rattle  not  bring  the  sliaq>-eared  tutors  up  to  the  rooms. 
Bloundell  Ringwood,  and  Pen  were  once  very  nearly  caught  by  Mr. 
Buck,  who,  passing  in  the  Quadrangle,  thought  he  heard  the  words 
"  Two  to  one  on  the  caster,"  through  Pen's  open  window ;  but  when 
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the  tutor  got  into  Arthur's  rooms  he  found  the  lads  with  three 
Homers  before  them,  and  Pen  said  he  was  trying  to  coach  the  two 
other  men,  and  asked  Mr.  Buck  with  great  gra\'ity  what  was  the 
present  condition  of  the  River  Scamander,  and  whether  it  was 
navigable  or  no  1 

Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  did  not  win  much  monev  in  these  trans- 
actions  with  Mr.  Bloundell,  or  in<lecd  gain  good  of  any  kind  except 
a  knowledge  of  the  odds  at  hazard,  which  he  might  have  learned  out 
of  books. 

One  Easter  vacation,  when  Pen  had  announced  to  his  mother  and 
uncle  his  intention  not  to  go  down,  but  stay  at  Oxbri<lge  and  read, 
Mr.  Pen  was  nevertheless  induced  to  tiike  a  brief  visit  to  London  in 
company  with  his  frien<l  Mr.  Bloundell.  They  put  up  at  a  hotel  in 
Covent  Garden,  where  Bloundell  had  a  tick,  as  he  called  it,  and 
took  the  pleasiu*es  of  the  town  very  freely  after  the  wont  of  young 
university  men.  Bloundell  still  belonged  to  a  mihtary  club,  whither 
he  took  Pen  to  dine  once  or  twice  (the  young  men  would  drive 
thither  in  a  cab,  trembling  lest  they  should  me^t  Major  Pendennis 
on  his  beat  in  Pall  Mall),  and  here  Pen  wius  introduced  to  a  number 
of  gallant  young  fellows  with  spurs  and  mustachios,  with  whom  he 
drank  pale-ale  of  mornings  and  lx»at  the  town  of  a  night.  Here  he 
saw  a  denl  of  life,  indeed :  nor  in  his  career  about  the  theatres  and 
singing-houses  which  these  roaring  young  blades  fre(iuented,  was 
he  very  likely  to  meet  his  guardian.  One  night,  nevertheless,  they 
were  very  near  to  each  other  :  a  plank  only  separathig  Pen,  who  was 
in  the  boxes  of  the  Museum  Theatre,  from  the  Major,  who  was  in 
Lord  Steyne's  box,  along  with  that  venerated  nobleman.  The 
Fotheringay  was  in  the  pride  of  her  glory.  She  had  made  a  hit : 
that  is,  she  had  drawn  very  good  houses  for  nearly  a  year,  had  starre<l 
the  provinces  with  great  ^clat,  had  come  back  to  shine  in  London 
with  somewhat  diminished  lustre,  and  now  Wiis  acting  with  "  ever- 
increasing  attraction,  &c.,"  "  triumph  of  the  good  old  British  drama," 
as  the  play-bills  avowed,  to  houses  in  which  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  anybody  who  wanted  to  see  her. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Pen  had  seen  her,  since  that  memorable 
day  when  the  two  ha4l  parted  in  Chatteris.  In  the  previous  year, 
when  the  town  was  making  much  of  her,  and  the  press  lauded  her 
beauty.  Pen  had  found  a  pretext  for  coming  to  London  in  term-time, 
and  had  rushed  off  to  the  theatre  to  see  his  old  flame.  He  recol- 
lected it  rather  than  renewed  it.  He  remembered  how  ardently  he 
used  to  be  on  the  look-out  at  Chatteris,  when  the  spetx'h  before 
Ophelia's  or  Mrs.  nailer's  entnxnc^  on  the  stage  was  made  by  the 
proper  actor.  Now,  as  the  actor  spoke,  he  had  a  sort  of  feeble 
thrill :  as  the  house  began  to  thunder  with  applause,  and  Ophelia 
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entered  with  her  old  bow  and  sweeping  curtsey,  Pen  felt  a  sligh^t 
shock  and  blushed  very  much  aa  he  looked  at  her,  and  could  not 
help  thinking  that  all  the  house  was  regarding  him.  He  hardly 
heard  her  for  the  first  part  of  the  play  :  and  he  thought  with  such 
rage  of  the  humiliation  to  which  she  had  subjected  him,  that  he 
began  to  fancy  he  wa^  jealous  and  in  love  with  her  still.  But  that 
illusion  did  not  last  very  long.  He  ran  round  to  the  stage  door  of 
the  theatre  to  see  her  if  possible,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  She 
parsed  indeed  under  his  nose  with  a  female  companion,  but  he  did 
not  know  her, — nor  did  she  recognise  him.  The  next  night  he 
came  in  late,  and  stayed  very  quietly  for  the  afterpiece,  and  on  the 
third  and  last  night  of  his  stay  in  London — why,  Taglioni  was  going 
to  dance  at  the  Opera, — Taglioni !  and  there  was  to  be  "  Don 
Giovanni,"  which  he  admired  of  all  things  in  the  world :  so  Mr. 
Pen  went  to  "  Don  Giovanni  "  and  Taglioni. 

This  time  the  illusion  about  her  was  quite  gone.  She  was  not 
less  handsome,  but  she  was  not  the  same,  somehow.  The  light  waa 
gone  out  of  her  eyes  which  used  to  flash  there,  or  Pen's  no  longer 
were  dazzled  by  it.  The  rich  voice  spoke  as  of  old,  yet  it  did  not 
make  Pen's  bosom  thrill  as  formerly.  He  thought  he  coidd  recog- 
nise the  brogue  underneath  :  the  accents  seemed  to  him  coarse  and 
false.  It  annoyed  him  to  hear  the  same  enii>lia8is  on  the  same 
words,  only  uttered  a  little  louder :  worse  than  this,  it  annoyed 
him  to  think  that  he  should  ever  have  mistaken  that  loud  imitation 
for  genius,  or  melted  at  those  mechanical  sobs  and  sighs.  He  felt 
that  it  was  in  another  life  almost,  that  it  was  another  man  who 
had  so  madly  loved  her.  He  was  a.shamed  and  bitterly  humiliated, 
and  very  lonely.  Ah;  poor  Pen  !  the  delusion  is  better  than  the 
truth  sometimes,  and  fine  dreams  than  dismal  waking. 

They  went  and  had  an  uproarious  supper  that  night,  and  Mr. 
Pen  had  a  fine  headache  the  next  morning,  with  which  he  went 
back  to  Oxbridge,  having  spent  all  his  rcivly  money. 

As  all  this  narrative  is  taken  from  Pen's  own  confessions,  so 
that  the  reader  may  be  assured  of  the  tnith  of  every  wonl  of  it,  and 
as  Pen  himself  never  had  any  accurate  notion  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  si>ent  his  money,  and  plunged  himself  in  much  deeper 
pecuniary  dilficulties,  during  his  luckless  residence  at  Oxbridge 
University,  it  is,  of  coiu-se,  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  accurate 
account  of  his  involvements,  beyond  that  general  notion  of  his  way 
of  life  which  we  have  sketched  a  few  pages  back.  He  does  i^ot 
speak  too  hardly  of  the  roguery  of  the  university  tradesman,  or  of 
those  in  London  whom  he  honoured  with  his  patronage  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  Even  Finch,  the  money-lender,  to  whom 
Bloundell  introduced  him,  and  with  whom  he  had  various  tran^- 
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actions,  in  which  the  young  rascal's  signature  appeared  upon 
stamped  paper,  treated  him,  according  to  Pen's  own  accoimt,  with 
forbearance,  and  never  mulcted  him  of  more  than  a  hundred  per 
cent.  The  old  college  cook,  his  fervent  admirer,  made  him  a 
private  bill,  offered  to  send  him  in  dinners  up  to  the  very  last,  and 
never  would  have  pressed  his  account  to  his  dying  day.  There 
was  that  kindness  and  frankness  about  Arthur  Pendennis,  which 
won  most  people  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  and  which,  if  it 
rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to  rogues,  got  him,  perhaps,  more  good- 
will than  he  merited  from  many  honest  men.  It  was  impossible  to 
resist  his  good  nature,  or,  in  his  worst  moments,  not  to  hope  for  his 
rescue  from  utter  ruin. 

At  the  time  of  his  frill  career  of  university  pleasure,  he  would 
leave  the  gayest  party  to  go  and  sit  with  a  sick  friend.  He  never 
knew  the  difference  between  small  and  great  in  the  treatment  of  his 
acquaintances,  however  much  the  unlucky  lad's  tastes,  which  were 
of  the  sumptuous  order,  led  him  to  prefer  good  society  ;  he  was  only 
too  ready  to  share  his  guinea  with  a  poor  friend,  and  when  he  got 
money  had  an  irresistible  propensity  for  paying,  which  he  never 
could  conquer  through  life. 

In  his  third  your  at  college,  the  duns  began  to  gather  awfully 
round  about  him,  and  there  was  a  levee  at  his  oak  which  scandalised 
the  tutors,  and  would  have  sciired  many  a  stouter  heart.  With 
some  of  these  lie  used  to  battle,  some  he  would  bully  (under  Mr. 
Bloundell's  directicms,  who  was  a  master  in  this  art,  though  he  took 
a  degree  in  no  other),  and  some  deprecate.  And  it  is  reported  of 
him  that  little  Mary  Frodsham,  the  daughter  of  a  certain  jxwr  gilder 
and  frume-maker,  whom  Mr.  Pen  had  thought  fit  to  employ,  and 
who  had  ma<le  a  number  of  beautiful  frames  for  his  fine  prints, 
coming  to  Pendennis  with  a  piteous  tale  that  her  father  was  ill 
with  ague,  and  that  there  was  an  execution  in  their  house.  Pen  in 
an  anguish  of  remorse  ru8he<l  away,  i)awned  his  grand  watch  and 
every  single  article  of  jewellery  except  two  old  gold  sleeve-buttons, 
which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and  nishcd  with  the  pro- 
ceeds to  Frodsham's  shop,  where,  with  teiirs  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
deepest  repentance  and  humility,  he  asked  the  poor  tradesman's 
pardon. 

This,  young  gentlemen,  is  not  told  as  an  instance  of  Pen's  virtue, 
but  rather  of  his  weakness.  It  would  have  been  much  more  virtuous 
to  have  had  no  prints  at  all.  He  still  owe<l  for  the  baubles  which 
he  sold  in  order  to  pay  Frodsham's  bill,  and  his  mother  had  cruelly 
to  pinch  herself  in  order  to  discharge  the  jeweller's  account,  so  that 
she  was  in  the  end  the  sufferer  by  the  lad's  impertinent  fancies  and 
follies.     We  are  not  presenting  Pen  to  you  as  a  hero  or  a  model, 
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only  as  a  lad,  who,  in  the  midflt  of  a  thousand  yanities  and  weak- 
nesses, has  as  yet  some  generous  impulses,  and  is  not  altogether 
dishonest. 

We  have  said  it  was  to  the  scandal  of  Mr.  Buck  the  tutor  that 
Pen's  extravagances  became  known :  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
entered  college,  the  associates  he  kept,  and  the  introductions  of 
Doctor  Portman  and  the  Major,  Buck  for  a  long  time  thought  that 
his  pupil  was  a  man  of  large  property,  and  wondered  rather  that  he 
only  wore  a  plain  gown.  Once  on  going  up  to  London  to  the  levee 
with  an  a<ldre88  from  His  Majesty's  Loyal  University  of  Oxbridge, 
Buck  had  seen  M^gor  Pendennis  at  St.  James's  in  conversation 
with  two  knights  of  the  Garter,  in  the  carriage  of  one  of  whom  the 
dazzled  tutor  saw  the  Major  whisked  away  after  the  levee.  He 
asked  Pen  to  wine  the  instant  he  came  back,  let  him  off  from 
chapels  and  lectures  more  than  ever,  and  felt  perfectly  sure  that  he 
was  a  young  gentleman  of  large  estate. 

Thus,  he  was  thuuderstnick  when  he  heard  the  truth,  and  re- 
ceived a  dismal  confession  from  Pen.  His  university  debts  were 
large,  and  the  tutor  had  nothing  to  do,  and  of  course  Pen  did  not 
acquaint  him,  with  his  London  debts.  What  man  ever  does  tell  all 
when  pressed  by  his  friends  about  his  liabilities  1  The  tutor  learned 
enough  to  know  that  Pen  was  poor,  that  he  hatl  sjient  a  handsome, 
almost  a  magnificent  allowaiu*^,  and  had  raised  around  him  such  a 
fine  cn)p  of  debts,  as  it  would  be  very  hard  work  for  any  man  to 
mow  down ;  for  there  is  no  plant  that  grows  so  rapidly  when  once  it 
has  taken  root. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  she  was  so  tender  and  good  that  Pen 
was  terrified  lest  his  mother  should  know  of  his  sins.  "  I  can't 
l)ear  to  break  it  to  her,"  he  said  to  the  tutor  in  an  agony  of  grief. 
"  Oh  !  sir,  I've  been  a  villain  to  her " — and  he  repented,  and  he 
wished  he  had  the  time  to  come  over  again,  and  he  asked  him- 
self, "  Why,  why  did  his  uncle  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  living 
with  gr(^t  people,  and  in  how  much  did  all  his  grand  acquaintance 
profit  him  ? " 

They  were  not  shy,  but  Pen  thought  they  were,  and  slunk  fix)m 
them  during  his  last  terms  at  college.  He  was  as  gloomy  as  a 
death's-head  at  parties,  which  he  avoided  of  his  own  part,  or  to 
which  his  young  friends  soon  ceased  to  invite  him.  Everybody 
knew  that  Pendennis  was  "  hard  up."  That  man  Bloundell,  who 
could  pay  nobody,  and  who  was  obliged  to  go  down  after  three 
tenns,  was  his  ruin,  the  men  said.  His  melancholy  figure  might 
be  seen  shirking  about  the  lonely  quadrangles  in  his  battered  old 
cap  and  torn  gown,  and  he  who  had  been  the  pride  of  the  university 
but  a  year  before,  the  man  whom  all  the  young  ones  loved  to  look 
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at,  was  now  the  object  of  converaation  at  freshmen's  wine  parties, 
and  l^ey  spoke  of  him  with  wonder  and  awe. 

At  last  came  the  Degree  Examinations.  Many  a  young  man  of 
his  year  whose  hob-nailed  shoes  Pen  had  derided,  and  whose  &ce 
or  coat  he  had  caricatured — many  a  man  whom  he  had  treated 
with  scorn  in  the  lecture-room  or  crushed  with  his  elotjuence  in  the 
debating-club — many  of  his  own  set  who  had  not  half  his  bmins,  but 
a  little  regularity  and  constancy  of  occufMition,  t(X)k  high  places  in 
the  honours  or  passed  with  decent  credit.  And  where  in  the  list 
was  Pen  the  superb,  Pen  the  wit  and  dandy,  Pen  the  poet  and 
orator?  Ah,  where  was  Pen,  the  widow's  darling  and  sole  pride? 
Let  us  hide  our  heads,  and  shut  up  the  page.  The  lists  came 
out;  and  a  dreadful  rumour  rushed  through  the  imiversity,  that 
Pendennis  of  Boniface  was  plucked. 
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FLIGHT  AFTER  DEFEAT 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  Pen's  residence  at  the  University 
of  Oxbridge,  his  uncle's  partiality  had  greatly  increased  for 
the  lad.     The  Major  was  proud  of  Arthur,  who  had  high 
spirits,  frank  manners,  a  good  person,  and  high  gentleman-like  bear- 
ing.    It  pleased  the  old  London  bachelor  to  see  Pen  walking  with 
the  young  patricians  of  his  university,  and  he  (who  was  never  known 
to  entertain  his  friends,  and  whose  stinginess  luul  passed  into  a  sort 
of  byword  among  some  wiigs  at  the  Club,  who  envied  his  many 
engagements,   and  did  not  choose   to   consider   his   poverty)  was 
charmed  to  give  his  nephew  and  the  young  lords  snug  little  dinners 
at   his   lodgings,  and  to   regale   them  with  good  claret,  and   his 
very  best  bans  mots  and  stories :  some  of  which  would  be  injured 
by  the   repetition,   for  the  Major's   manner  of  telling  them  was 
incomparably  neat  and  careful ;  and  others,  whereof  the  repetition 
would  do  good  to   nobaly.     He  paid  his  court  to  their  {Mirents 
through  the  young  men,  and  to  himself  as  it  were  by  their  com- 
pany.    He   made   more   than   one   visit   to   Oxbridge,  where  the 
young  fellows   were  amused   by   entertaining   the  old   gentleman, 
and  gave  parties  and  break&sts,  and   fetes,  partly  to  joke   him 
and  partly  to  do  him  honour.     He  plied  them  with  his  stories. 
He  made  himself  juvenile  and  hilarious  in  the  company  of  the 
young  lords.     He  went  to  hear  Pen  at  a  grand   debate  at  the 
Union,  crowed  and  cheered,  and  mpped  his  stick  in  chorus  with 
the  cheers  of  the  men,  and  was  astounded  at  the  boy's  eloquence 
and  fire.     He  thought  he  had  got  a  young  Pitt  for  a  nephew. 
He  had  an  almost  paternal  fondness  for  Pen.     He  wrote  to  tb.e 
lad   letters  with  playful  advice  and  the  news   of  the  town.     He 
bragged  about  Arthur  at  his  Clubs,  and  introduced  him  with  plea- 
sure into  his  conversation  ;  saying,  that,  £gad,  the  young  fellows 
were  putting  the  old  ones   to   the  wall ;   that  the  lads  who  were 
coming  up,  young  Lord  Plinlimmon,  a  fnend  of  my  boy,  young 
Lord   Magnus   Charters,  a  chum   of  my   scapegrace,   &c.,  would 
make  a  greater  figure  in  the  world  than  ever  their  fathers  had 
done  before   them.     He  asked  permission   to  bring  Arthur  to  a 
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grand  f^te  at  Graimt  House;  saw  him  with  ineffable  satisfac- 
tion dancing  with  the  sisters  of  the  young  noblemen  before  men- 
tioned; and  gave  himself  as  much  trouble  to  procure  cards  of 
invitation  for  the  lad  to  some  good  houses,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
mamma  with  a  daughter  to  marry,  and  not  an  old  half-pay  ofl&cer 
in  a  wig.  And  he  boasted  everywhere  of  the  boy's  great  talents, 
and  remarkable  oratorical  powers ;  and  of  the  brilliant  degree  he 
was  going  to  take.  Lord  Runnymede  would  take  him  on  his 
embassy,  or  the  Duke  would  bring  him  in  for  one  of  his  boroughs, 
he  wrote  over  and  over  again  to  Helen ;  who,  for  her  part,  was 
too  ready  to  believe  anything  that  anybody  chose  to  say  in  favour 
of  her  son. 

And  all  this  pride  and  affection  of  uncle  and  mother  had  been 
trampled  down  by  Pen's  wicked  extravagance  and  idleness !  I 
don't  envy  Pen's  feelings  (as  the  phrase  is),  as  he  tliought  of  what 
he  had  done.  He  hw\  slept,  and  the  tortoise  hml  won  the  race. 
He  liad  marre<l  at  its  outset  what  might  have  been  a  brilliant 
career.  He  htwl  dipped  ungenerously  iuto  a  generous  mother's 
purse ;  basely  and  rcckle^ly  spilt  her  little  cruse.  Oh !  it  was  a 
coward  hand  that  couhl  strike  and  rob  a  creature  so  tender.  And 
if  Pen  felt  the  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  others,  are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  a  young  gentleman  of  his  vanity  did  not  feel  still  more 
keenly  the  shame  he  had  brought  uiwn  himself?  Let  us  be  assured 
that  there  is  no  more  cniel  remorse  than  that ;  and  no  groans 
more  piteous  than  those  of  wounded  self-love.  Like  Joe  Miller's 
friend,  the  Senior  Wrangler,  who  l)owe<l  to  the  audience  from  his 
box  at  the  play,  because  he  and  the  king  hapi>ene<l  to  enter  the 
theatre  at  the  same  time,  only  with  a  fatuity  by  no  means  so  agree- 
able to  himself,  poor  Arthiu*  Peudenuis  felt  perfectly  convinced  that 
all  England  would  remark  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  exa- 
mination lists,  and  tiilk  al)out  his  misfortune.  His  woimded  tutor, 
his  many  duns,  the  skip  and  bed-maker  who  waited  upon  him,  the 
undergraduates  of  his  own  time  and  the  yejirs  below  him,  whom  he 
had  iKitronisod  or  scorned—  how  could  he  bear  to  look  any  of  them 
in  the  fa<'c  now?  He  nished  to  his  rooms,  into  which  he  shut 
himself,  and  there  he  j)t^nned  a  letter  to  his  tutor,  full  of  tlianks, 
regards,  remorse,  and  despair,  re<|ucating  that  his  name  might  be 
taken  off  the  college  lKM)ks,  and  intimating  a  wish  and  expectation 
that  death  would  speedily  end  the  woes  of  the  disgraced  Arthur 
Pendennis. 

Then  he  slunk  out,  scarcely  knowing  whither  he  went,  but 
mechanically  taking  the  unfrequented  little  lanes  by  the  backs 
of  the  colleges,  until  he  cleared  the  university  precincts,  and  got 
4owi)  to  the  banks  of  the  Caniisis  rjver,  now  deserted,  but  so  often 
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alive  with  the  boat-races,  and  the  crowds  of  cheering  gownsmen; 
he  wandered  on  and  on,  until  he  found  himself  at  some  miles'  dis- 
tance from  Oxbridge,  or  rather  was  found  by  some  acquaintance, 
leaving  that  city. 

As  Pen  went  up  a  hill,  a  drizzling  January  rain  beating  in  his 
fiace,  and  his  ragged  gown  flying  behind  him — for  he  had  not 
divested  himself  of  his  academical  garments  since  the  morning — a 
poetchaise  came  rattling  up  the  road,  on  the  box  of  which  a  servant 
was  seated,  whilst  within,  or  rather  half  out  of  the  carriage  window, 
sate  a  young  gentleman  smoking  a  cigar,  and  loudly  encouraging 
the  postboy.  It  was  our  young  acquaintance  of  Baymouth,  Mr. 
Spavin,  who  had  got  lus  degree,  and  was  driving  homewards  in 
triumph  in  his  yellow  postchaise.  He  caught  a  sight  of  the  figure, 
madly  gesticulating  as  he  worked  up  the  hill,  and  of  poor  Pen's 
pale  and  ghaatly  face  as  the  chaise  whirled  by  him. 

"  Wo ! "  roared  Mr.  Spavin  to  the  postboy,  and  the  horses 
stopped  in  their  mad  career,  and  the  carriage  pulle<l  up  some  fifty 
yards  before  Pen.  He  presently  heanl  his  own  name  shouted, 
and  beheld  the  upper  half  of  the  body  of  Mr.  Spavin  thrust  out 
of  the  side-window  of  the  vehicle,  and  beckoning  Pen  vehemently 
towards  it. 

Pen  stopped,  hesitated — nodded  his  head  fiercely,  and  pointed 
onwanls,  as  if  desirous  that  the  postillion  should  proceed.  He  did 
not  speak :  but  his  countenance  miust  have  looked  very  desperate, 
for  young  Spavin,  having  stared  at  him  with  an  expression  of  blank 
alarm,  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  presently,  ran  towards  Pen  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  and  gnisping  Pen's,  said,  "  I  say — hullo,  old  boy, 
where  are  you  going,  and  what's  the  n)w  now  1 " 

"I'm  going  where  I  deserve  to  go,"  said  Pen,  with  an  im- 
precation. 

"  This  ain't  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Spavin,  smiling.  "  This  is  the 
Fenbury  road.  I  say,  Pen,  don't  take  on  because  you  are  plucked. 
It's  nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it.  I've  been  plucked  three 
times,  old  boy — and  after  the  first  time  I  didn't  care.  Glad  it's 
over,  though.     You'll  have  better  luck  next  time." 

Pen  looked  at  his  early  acquaintance, — who  liiul  been  plucked, 
who  had  been  nisticated,  who  had  only,  after  repeated  failures, 
learned  to  read  and  write  correctly,  and  who,  in  spite  of  all  these 
drawbacks,  had  attained  the  honour  of  a  degree.  "  This  man  has 
passed,"  he  thought,  "  and  I  have  failed ! "  It  waa  almost  too 
much  for  him  to  bear. 

"  Good-bye,  Spavin,"  said  he ;  "  I'm  very  glad  you  are  through. 
Don't  let  me  keep  you;  I'm  in  a  hiury — I'm  going  to  town  to- 
night." 
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"Grammon,"  said  Mr.  Spavin.  "This  ain't  the  way  to  town^ 
this  is  the  Fenbury  road,  I  tell  you." 

"  I  was  just  going  to  turn  back,"  Pen  said. 

"All  the  coaches  are  fidl  with  the  men  going  down,"  Spavin 
«aid.  Pen  winced.  "  You'd  not  get  a  place  for  a  ten-pound  note. 
Get  into  my  yellow;  I'll  drop  you  at  Mudfoni,  where  you  have  a 
chance  of  the  Fenbury  mail.  I'll  lend  you  a  hat  and  coat ;  I've  got 
lots.  Come  along  ;  jump  in,  old  boy — go  it,  Leathers ! " — and  in 
this  way  Pen  found  himself  in  Mr.  Spavin's  postchaise,  and  nxie 
with  that  gentleman  as  far  as  the  Ram  Inn  at  Mudford,  fifteen 
miles  from  Oxbridge ;  where  the  Fenbury  mail  changed  horses,  and 
where  Pen  got  a  place  on  to  London. 

The  next  day  there  was  an  immense  excitement  in  Boniface 
College,  Ox])ridge,  where,  for  some  time,  a  rumour  prevailed,  to  the 
tem)r  of  Pen's  tutor  and  tnulesmen,  that  Pendeunis,  maddened  at 
losing  his  degree,  had  uuule  away  with  himself— a  battered  cap, 
in  which  his  name  was  almost  disceniible,  together  with  a  seal 
bearing  his  crest  of  an  eagle  looking  at  a  now  extinct  sun,  had  been 
foimd  three  miles  on  the  Fenbiuy  road,  near  a  mill  stream ;  and  for 
foiu*  an«l  twenty  iiours  it  was  supjx>sed  that  iMX>r  Pen  had  flung 
himself  inti)  the  stream,  until  letters  arrived  from  him  bearing  the 
London  }H>stinark. 

The  mail  reached  London  at  tiie  dreary  hoiu:  of  five ;  and  he 
hastened  to  the  inn  at  Covent  Ganlen,  at  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  put  uj),  where  the  ever-wakeful  porter  tulmitteti  him,  and  showed 
him  to  a  bed.  Pen  I(K)ked  hard  at  the  man,  and  wondered  whether 
Boots  knew  he  wiui  })Iuckein  When  in  bed  he  couhl  not  sleep 
there.  Ho  ti)ssod  about  until  the  aj)peanuice  of  the  dismal  London 
daylight,  when  lu;  sprang  up  de8})erately,  and  walked  off"  to  his 
uncle's  lodgings  in  Biu-y  Strwt ;  where  the  maid,  who  was  scouring 
the  steps,  looked  up  suspiciously  at  him,  as  he  came  with  an  un- 
shaven face,  and  yesterday's  linen.  He  thought  she  knew  of  his 
mishap,  too. 

"GimmI  'evens!  Mr.  Harthur,  what  ^as  'appenwl,  sir?"  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  valet,  aske<l,  who  had  just  arranged  the  well-brushed 
clothes  and  shiny  boots  at  the  dtx»r  of  his  master's  bedroom,  and  was 
carrying  in  his  wig  to  the  Miyor. 

"I  want  to  sec  my  uncle,"  he  cried,  in  a  ghastly  voice,  and 
flui^  himself  down  on  a  cliair. 

Morgan  backed  before  tlie  jmle  and  desi)erate-looking  young 
man,  with  terrified  and  wondering  glances,  and  disappeared  into  his 
master's  apartment 

The  M^jor  put  his  head  out  of  the  bedroom  door,  as  soon  as  he 
had  his  wig  on. 
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"  What?  examination  over?  Senior  Wrangler,  double  First  Class, 
Lay  ? "  said  the  old  gentleman — "  I'll  come  directly ; "  and  the  head 
disappeared. 

"  They  don't  know  what  haa  happened,"  groaned  Pen ;  "  what 
will  they  say  when  they  know  all  ? " 

Pen  had  been  standing  with  his  back  to  the  window,  and  to  such 
a  dubious  light  as  B1U7  Street  ciyoys  of  a  foggy  January  morning, 
so  that  his  uncle  c^uld  not  see  the  expression  of  the  young  man's 
countenance,  or  the  looks  of  gloom  and  despair  which  even  Mr. 
Morgan  had  remarked. 

But  when  the  Major  came  out  of  his  dressing-room  neat  and 
radiant,  and  prece<led  by  faint  odours  from  Delcroix's  shop,  fix)m 
which  emporium  Major  Pcndennis's  wig  and  his  pocket-handkerchief 
got  their  perfume,  he  held  out  one  of  his  hands  to  Pen,  and  was 
about  addressing  him  in  his  cheery  high-toned  voice,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  boy's  face  at  lengtii,  and  dropping  his  hand,  said,  "Good 
(xod  !  Pen,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  You'll  see  it  in  the  papers  at  breakfast,  sir,"  Pen  said. 

"  See  what  ? " 

"  My  name  isn't  there,  sir." 

"  Hang  it,  why  should  it  be  ? "  asked  the  Major,  more  perplexed. 

"  I  have  lost  everything,  sir,"  Pen  groane<l  out ;  "  uiy  honour's 
gone ;  I'm  ruined  irretrievably  ;  I  can't  go  bac^k  to  Oxbridge." 

"  Lost  yoiu:  honour  ? "  screanierl  out  tlie  Major.  "  Heaven  alive  ! 
you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  sliown  the  white  feather  1 " 

Pen  laughed  bitterly  at  tlic  word  feather,  and  repexited  it. 
**No,  it  isn't  that,  sir.  I'm  not  afraid  of  being  shot;  I  wish  to 
(Jod  anybody  would  shoot  me.  I  have  not  got  my  degree.  I — I'm 
plucked,  sir." 

The  Major  had  heard  of  plucking,  but  in  a  very  vague  and 
cursory  way,  and  concluded  that  it  was  some  ceremony  performed 
corporally  upon  rebellious  university  youth.  "I  wonder  yon  can 
look  me  in  the  face  after  such  a  disgrace,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  I  wonder 
you  submitted  to  it  as  a  gentleman." 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  sir.  I  did  my  classical  papers  well  enough  : 
it  was  those  infernal  mathematics,  which  I  have  always  neglected." 

"Was  it — was  it  done  in  public,  sir?"  the  Major  said. 

"  What  ? " 

"The — the  plucking?"  asked  the  guardian,  looking  Pen  anxiously 
in  the  face. 

Pen  perceived  the  error  under  which  his  gtiardian  was  labouring, 
and  in  the  mi<lst  of  his  misery  the  blunder  caused  the  poor  wretch 
a  faint  smile,  and  served  to  bring  down  the  conversation  from  the 
tragedy-key  in  which  Pen  had  been  disposed  to  carry  it  on.     He 
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explained  to  his  uncle  that  he  had  gone  in  to  pass  his  ezaminatioii, 
and  fidled.  On  which  the  Major  said,  that  though  he  had  expected 
£ir  better  things  of  his  nephew,  there  was  no  great  misfortune  in 
this,  and  no  dishonour  as  far  as  he  saw,  and  that  Pen  must  try 
again. 

"  Afe  agiiin  at  Oxbridge,"  Pen  thought,  "  after  such  a  humiliation 
as  that !  "  He  felt  that,  except  he  went  down  to  bum  the  plaoe^ 
he  could  not  enter  it. 

But  it  was  when  he  came  to  tell  his  uncle  of  his  debts  that  the 
other  felt  surprise  and  anger  most  keenly,  and  broke  out  into 
speeches  most  severe  upon  Pen,  which  the  lad  bore,  as  best  he 
might,  without  flinching.  He  had  detennincMl  to  make  a  dean 
breast,  and  had  fonned  a  fidl,  true  and  complete  list  of  all  his  bills 
and  liabilities  at  the  university,  and  in  London.  They  consisted  of 
various  items,  such  as 

London  Tailor.  Oxbridge  do. 

Oxbridge  do.  Bill  for  horses. 

Hal)enlu8hcr,  for  shirts  and  Printseller. 

gloves.  Books. 

Jeweller.  Binding. 

College  Cook.  Hainlrcsser  and  Perfumery 

Crumj),  for  desserts.  Hotel  Bill  in  London. 

Bootmaker.  Sundries. 
Wine  Merchant  in  London. 

All  which  items  the  reader  may  fill  in  at  his  pleasure — such  accounts 
have  been  inspecte^l  by  the  iw-rents  of  many  university  youth, — and 
it  apix;are<l  that  Mr.  Pen's  bills  in  all  amounted  to  about  seven 
hundred  pounds ;  and,  furthermore,  it  was  calculated  that  he  had 
had  more  than  twice  that  sum  of  rciuly  money  during  his  stay 
at  Oxbridge.  This  sum  he  ha*!  si)ent,  and  for  it  had  to  show — 
what  1 

"  You  need  not  press  a  man  who  is  down,  sir,"  Pen  said  to  his 
uncle  gloomily.  "  I  know  very  well  how  \i'icke<l  and  idle  I  have 
been.  My  mother  won't  like  to  see  me  dishonoured,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  his  voice  failing;  "and  I  know  she  will  pay  theee 
accounts.     But  I  shall  ask  her  for  no  more  money." 

"  As  you  like,  sir,"  the  Major  said.  "  You  are  of  age,  and  my 
hands  are  washed  of  your  affairs.  But  you  can^t  live  without 
money,  and  have  no  means  of  making  it  that  I  see,  though  you 
have  a  fine  talent  in  si>en(ling  it,  ami  it  is  my  belief  that  you  will 
proceed  as  you  have  begun,  and  niin  your  mother  before  you  are 
five  years  older. — Good  morning ;  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  to  break- 
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fiust.  My  enga^ments  won't  permit  me  to  see  you  much  cliuing 
the  time  that  you  stay  in  London.  I  presume  that  you  will  acquaint 
your  mother  with  the  news  which  you  have  just  conveyed  to  me." 

And  pulling  on  his  hat,  and  trembling  in  his  limbs  somewhat, 
Major  Pendennis  walked  out  of  his  lo<lging8  before  his  nephew,  and 
went  niefully  off  to  take  his  accustomed  comer  at  the  Club.  He 
saw  the  Oxbridge  examination  lists  in  tlie  morning  papers,  and  read 
over  the  names,  not  understanding  the  business,  with  moumi\il 
accuracy.  He  consulted  various  old  fogies  of  his  acquaintance,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  at  his  Clubs;  Wenham,  a  Dean,  various 
civilians ;  and,  as  it  is  called,  "  took  their  o))inion,"  showing  to  some 
of  them  the  amount  of  his  nephew's  debts,  which  he  had  dotted 
down  on  the  back  of  a  card,  and  asking  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
whether  such  debts  were  not  monstrous,  preposterous  ?  What  was 
to  l>e  done  ? — Tliere  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pay.  Wenham  and 
the  others  told  the  Major  of  young  men  who  owed  twice  as  much 
— five  times  as  much — as  Arthur,  and  with  no  means  at  all  to  pay. 
The  consultations,  and  calculations,  and  opinions,  comforted  the  Major 
somewhat.     After  all,  h^  was  not  to  pay. 

Buf  he  thought  bitterly  of  the  many  plans  he  had  formed  to 
make  a  man  of  his  nephew,  of  the  sjuTifices  which  he  had  made,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  di8apix)iiitcd.  And  he  wrote  off 
a  letter  to  Doctor  Portman,  infonuing  him  of  the  direful  events 
which  had  taken  place,  and  begging  the  Doctor  to  break  them  to 
Helen.  For  the  orthodox  old  gentleman  preserved  the  regular 
routine  in  all  things,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  more  correct  to 
"  break  "  a  piece  of  bad  news  to  a  person  by  means  of  a  (possibly 
maladroit  and  unfeeling)  messenger,  than  to  convey  it  simply  to  its 
destination  by  a  note.  So  the  Major  wrote  to  Doctor  Portman,  and 
then  went  out  to  dinner,  one  of  the  saddest  men  in  any  London 
dining-room  that  day. 

Pen,  too,  wrote  his  letter,  and  skulked  about  London  streets 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  fancying  that  everybody  wjis  looking  at 
him  and  whispering  to  his  neighbour,  "  That  is  Pendennis  of  Boni- 
face, who  was  plucked  yesterday."  His  letter  to  his  mother  was 
fiill  of  tenderness  and  remorse :  he  wept  the  bitterest  tears  over 
it — and  the  repentance  and  passion  soothed  him  to  some  degree. 

He  saw  a  party  of  roaring  young  blades  from  Oxbridge  in  the 
coffee-room  of  his  hotel,  and  slunk  away  from  them,  and  paced  the 
streets.  He  rememl^ers,  he  says,  the  prints  which  he  saw  hanging 
up  at  Ackermann's  window  in  the  rain,  and  a  book  which  he  read 
at  a  stall  near  the  Temple  :  at  night  he  went  to  the  pit  of  the  play, 
and  saw  Miss  Fotheringay,  but  he  doesn't  in  the  least  recollect  in 
what  piece. 
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On  the  fieoond  day  there  came  a  kind  letter  fit)m  his  tutor,  oon- 
taming  Tnany  grave  and  appropriate  remarks  upon  the  event  whidi 
had  be&llen  him,  but  strongly  urging  Pen  not  to  take  his  name  off 
the  university  books,  and  to  retrieve  a  disaster  which,  everybody 
knew,  was  owing  to  his  own  carelessness  alone,  and  which  he  might 
repair  by  a  month's  application.  He  said  he  had  ordered  Pen's 
skip  to  jiack  up  some  tnmks  of  the  young  gentleman's  wardrobe, 
which  duly  arrived  with  fresh  copies  of  all  Pen's  bills  laid  on  the 
top. 

On  the  thinl  day  there  arrived  a  letter  from  Home !  which  Pen 
read  in  his  Iwdroom,  and  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  fell  down 
on  his  knees,  with  his  head  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  there  prayed  out 
his  heart,  and  humbled  himself:  and  having  gone  downstairs  and 
eaten  an  immeiiRC  breakfast,  he  sallied  forth  and  took  his  place 
at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  Picosulilly  by  the  Chatteris  coach  for  thalt 
evening. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

PRODIGAVS  RETURN 

SUCH  a  letter  as  the  Major  wrote,  of  course  sent  Doctor 
Portraan  to  Fairoaks,  and  he  went  off  with  that  alaciity 
which  a  good  man  shows  when  he  has  disagreeable  news  to 
communicate.  He  wishes  the  deed  were  done,  and  done  quickly. 
He  is  sorry,  but  qti^e  voulez-vouz  ?  the  tooth  must  }ye  taken  out,  and 
he  has  you  into  the  chair,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  courage 
and  vigour  of  wrist  he  appHes  the  forceps.  Periiaps  he  would  not 
be  quite  so  active  or  eager  if  it  were  his  tooth ;  but,  in  fine,  it  is 
your  duty  to  have  it  out.  So  the  Doctor,  having  read  the  epistle 
out  to  Mira  and  Mrs.  Portman,  with  many  damnatory  comments 
upon  the  young  scapegrace  who  was  going  deeper  and  deeper  into 
perdition,  left  those  ladies  to  spread  the  news  through  the  Clavering 
society,  which  they  did  with  their  accustomed  ax^curacy  and  despatch, 
and  strode  over  to  Fairoaks  to  break  the  intelligence  to  tlie  widow. 

She  had  the  news  already.  She  liad  read  Pen's  letter,  and  it 
had  relieved  her  somehow.  A  gloomy  presentiment  of  evil  had 
been  hanging  over  her  for  many,  many  months  past.  She  knew 
the  worst  now,  and  her  darling  boy  was  come  back  to  her  repentant 
and  tender-hearted.  Did  she  want  more?  All  that  the  Kector 
could  say  (and  his  remarks  were  both  dictated  by  common  sense, 
and  made  respectable  by  antiquity)  could  not  bring  Helen  to  feel 
any  indignation  or  particular  unhappiness,  except  that  the  boy 
should  be  unhappy.  What  was  this  degree  that  they  made  such 
an  outcry  about,  and  what  good  would  it  do  Pen?  Why  did 
Doctor  Portman  and  his  imcle  insist  upon  sending  the  boy  to  a 
place  where  there  was  so  much  temptation  to  be  risked,  and  so 
little  good  to  be  won?  Why  didn't  they  leave  him  at  home  with 
his  mother  ?  As  for  his  debts,  of  course  they  must  be  paid ; — his 
debts  ! — wasn't  his  father's  money  all  his,  and  hadn't  he  a  right  to 
spend  it  ?  In  this  way  the  widow  met  the  virtuous  Doctor,  and  all 
the  arrows  of  his  indignation  somehow  took  no  effect  upon  her  gentle 
bosom. 

For  some  time  past,  an  agreeable  practice,  known  since  times 
ever  bo  ancient,  by  whidi  brothers  and  sisters  are  wont  to  exhibit 
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tlirir  alFoction  tciwanls  one  anotlier,  and  in  whirh  Pen  and  his  little 
MHtvT  liiium  luui  Uvn  airust^mied  to  induljij^c  i)retty  frequently  in 
tlirir  cliildisli  days,  hail  Invn  «dvon  up  by  the  mutual  consent  of  those 
two  indivithtals.  Coming  hu*k  trom  college  after  an  aljsence  from 
home  of  wune  nionthis  in  i)hu*e  of  the  simple  girl  whom  he  had  left 
JH^hind  him,  Mr.  Arthur  found  a  tnll,  slim,  handsome  young  lady, 
U}  whom  he  ixmld  not  stunehow  pn>ffer  the  kiss  which  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  (»f  a«lministvring  preWously,  and  who  received  him  with 
a  iSmciouM  curts«\v  and  a  prntfennl  hand,  and  with  a  great  blush 
whirh  nwe  up  to  the  cluvk,  just  ujwn  the  very  s]X)t  which  young 
Vvw  had  Ihhmi  us^mI  to  sidute. 

I  uni  nt»t  iUHHi  at  descriptions  of  female  beauty ;  and,  indeed,  do 
not  vtwv  for  it  in  the  leiust  (thinking  that  gcxxlness  and  virtue  are,  of 
eourm',  liu*  mi>n»  advantai^nms  to  a  young  huly  than  any  mere  fleeting 
chiMuiN  iif  iHM-Hitu  and  ttuv),  and  so  shall  not  attempt  any  particular 
deliiieiitioii  ot'  Miss  iM^ura  IVIl  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  At  that 
IIJ4P  nUv  had  attaiut^l  her  prestuit  altitude  of  five  feet  four  inches,  so 
that  Hhc  N^iiN  iidlni  tall  and  g!iwky  by  some,  and  a  Maypole  by 
MlheiM,  ot'  her  own  sex*  \\\\o  pivfer  littler  women.  But  if  she  was  a 
M»iV|Hih\  rthi'  h.id  UMUtit'id  n>ses  alM>ut  her  head,  an<l  it  is  a  fact  that 
iiwui>  rtwmiiM  writ'  dis|H>stNl  to  ihuuv  nmnd  her.  She  was  onlinarily 
|mh\  \\\{\\  a  laiiit  n».«4C  tiui^e  in  her  cluvks ;  but  they  flushed  up  in 
II  uiiiiiilr  when  (vrasiou  calKsi,  and  contimietl  so  blushing  ever  so 
loiuj,  the  hoM'M  nMiiainius;  at^er  the  emotion  hail  jKissed  away  which 
had  huihiuoiumI  th»w»  pivttv  tl»>wers  int«>  existence.  Her  eye«  have 
Immmi  donnibiMJ  as  very  huiic  fh»m  her  earliest  childluKKl,  and  retained 
that  rhaiarteiiMtir  iii  later  lile.  (uhmI  natural  critics  (always  females) 
Mil  ill  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  makhig  play  with  those  eyes,  and 
oHlim:  the  ).:entlonien  and  ladies  in  her  comi^uiy ;  but  the  &ct  is, 
that  Natutr  had  made  them  so  to  shine  and  to  look,  and  they  could 
MO  niori*  help  mo  lookiuv;  anil  shining  than  one  star  can  help  being 
bihrhlei  Ihan  another.  It  was  doubtless  to  mitigate  their  brightness 
IhiH  MiHM  I, aura's  i\ves  weiv  pn>vid(Ml  with  two  jKiirs  of  veils  in  the 
nhiipr  of  I  hi'  loniicst  :ind  tinest  black  eyelashes,  so  that,  when  she 
I  liiMiMJ  hrr  eyes,  the  stinie  |HM>ple  who  found  fault  with  those  orbs 
itiilil  I  hat  hIio  wanted  to  show  her  eyehishes  ofl";  and,  indeed,  I  dare 
iiiiV  that  t(»  see  her  ash*ep  would  have  Ikh^u  a  pretty  sight 

Am  tor  her  eoniph^xion,  that  was  nearly  as  brilliant  as  Lady 
Manhiip'rt,  and  witlituit  th<*  {Miwder  which  her  ladyship  uses.  Her 
hunt'  ihiint  \h^  lell  to  the  nuulcr  s  imagination  :  if  her  mouth  was 
hitlii:f  large  (an  Miss  I*iminy  avei-s,  who,  but  for  her  known  appetite, 
tttm  ivould  think  could  not  swallow  anything  larger  than  a  button) 
uvtu^Utnly  allowed  that  her  smile  was  channing,  and  showed  off  a 
mi  »4  |M4iily  tiMtth,  whilst  her  voice  was  so  low  and  sweet,  that  to 
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hear  it  was  like  listening  to  sweet  music.  Because  she  is  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  very  long  dresses,  people  of  course  say  that  her  feet 
are  not  small :  but  it  may  be,  that  they  are  of  the  size  becoming  her 
figure,  and  it  does  not  follow,  because  Mrs.  Pincher  is  always  putting 
her  foot  out,  that  all  other  ladies  should  be  perpetually  bringing 
theirs  on  the  tapu.  In  fine,  Miss  Laura  BeU,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was  a  sweet  young  lady.  Many  thousands  of  such  are  to  be  found, 
let  us  hope,  in  this  country,  where  there  is  no  lack  of  goodness,  and 
modesty,  and  purity,  and  beauty. 

Now,  Miss  Laiuu,  since  she  had  learned  to  think  for  herself  (and 
in  the  past  two  years  her  mind  and  her  person  had  both  developed 
themselves  considerably),  had  only  been  half  pleased  with  Pen's 
general  conduct  and  bearing.  His  letters  to  his  mother  at  home 
had  become  of  late  very  rare  and  short.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
fond  widow  urged  how  constant  Arthur's  occupations  and  studies 
were,  and  how  many  his  engagements.  "It  is  better  that  he  should 
lose  a  prize,"  Laura  said,  "  than  forget  his  mother :  and  indeed, 
mamma,  I  don't  see  that  he  gets  many  prizes.  Why  doesn't  he 
come  home  and  stay  with  you,  instead  of  passing  his  vacations  at 
his  great  fiiends'  fine  houses  %  There  is  nobody  there  will  love  him 
half  as  much  as — as  you  do."  *^  As  I  do  only,  Laura,"  sighed  out 
Mrs.  Pendcnnis.  Laura  declared  stoutly  that  she  did  not  love  Pen 
a  bit  when  he  did  not  do  his  duty  to  his  mother :  nor  would  she  be 
convinced  by  any  of  Helen's  fond  arguments,  that  the  boy  must  make 
his  way  in  the  world ;  that  his  imcle  was  most  desirous  that  Pen 
should  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  persons  who  were  likely  to 
befriend  him  in  life ;  that  men  had  a  thousand  ties  and  calls  which 
women  could  not  understand,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  Helen  no  more 
believed  in  these  excuses  than  her  adopted  daughter  did  ;  but  she 
tried  to  believe  that  she  believed  them,  and  comforted  herself  with 
the  maternal  infatuation.  And  that  is  a  point  whereon  I  suppose 
many  a  gentleman  has  reflected,  that,  do  what  we  will,  we  are  pretty 
srn^  of  the  woman's  love  that  once  has  been  ours ;  and  that  that 
untiring  tenderness  and  forgiveness  never  fail  us. 

Also,  there  had  been  that  freedom,  not  to  say  audacity,  in 
Arthur's  later  talk  and  ways  which  had  shocked  and  displeased 
Laura.  Not  that  he  ever  offended  her  by  rudeness,  or  addressed  to 
her  a  word  which  she  ought  not  to  hear,  for  Mr.  Pen  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  by  nature  and  education  polite  to  every  woman  high  and 
low  ;  but  he  spoke  lightly  and  laxly  of  women  in  general ;  waa  less 
courteous  in  his  actions  than  in  his  wonls — neglectfid  in  simdry 
ways,  and  in  many  of  the  little  oflices  of  life.  It  offended  Miss 
Laura  that  he  should  smoke  his  horrid  pipes  in  the  house  ;  that  he 
should  refuse  to  go  to  church  with  his  mother,  or  on  walks  or 
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visits  with  her,  and  be  found  yawning  aver  his  novel  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  when  the  gentle  widow  returned  from  those  duties.  The  hero 
of  Laura's  early  infancy,  about  whom  she  had  passed  so  many  many 
nights  talking  with  Helen  (who  recited  endless  stories  of  the  boy's 
virtues,  and  love,  and  bravery,  when  he  was  away  at  school),  was  a 
very  different  person  from  the  young  man  whom  now  she  knew  ; 
bold  and  brilliant,  sarcastic  and  defiant,  seeming  to  scorn  the  simple 
occupations  or  ple{ii5iu*e8,  or  even  devotions,  of  the  women  with  whom 
he  lived,  and  whom  he  quitted  on  such  light  pretexts. 

The  Fotheringay  afiair,  too,  when  Laura  came  to  hear  of  it 
(which  she  did  first  by  some  sarcastic  allusions  of  Major  Pendennis 
when  on  a  visit  to  Fairoaks,  and  then  from  th(»ir  neighbours  at 
Clavering,  wlio  ha^l  plenty  of  information  to  give  her  on  this  head), 
vastly  shocked  and  outraged  Miss  Laura.  A  Pendennis  fling  himself 
away  on  such  a  woman  ixa  that !  Helen's  boy  galloping  away  from 
home  day  after  day,  to  fjill  on  his  knee«  to  an  actress,  and  drink 
with  her  horrid  father  !  A  good  son  want  to  bring  such  a  man  and 
such  a  woman  into  his  house,  and  set  her  over  his  mother !  "  I 
would  have  run  away,  mannna  ;  I  would,  if  I  had  had  to  walk 
barefoot  through  the  snow,"  Laura  wiid. 

"  And  you  would  have  left  me  too,  then  ? "  Helen  answered  ; 
on  which,  of  course,  Launi  withdrew  her  i)re\ious  observation,  and 
the  two  women  rushed  into  each  other's  embraces  with  that  warmth 
which  belonged  to  bi>th  their  natures,  and  which  characterises  not  a 
few  of  their  sex.  Whence  (M)me8  all  this  indignation  of  Miss  Laura 
about  Arthur's  passion  ?  Perhaps  she  (li<l  not  know,  that,  if  men 
throw  themselves  away  ui>on  women,  women  throw  themselves 
away  upon  men,  too ;  and  that  there  is  no  more  accounting  for 
love,  than  for  any  other  physiciil  liking  or  antipathy  :  perhajw  she 
had  been  misinformed  by  the  Clavering  people  and  old  Mrs. 
Portman,  who  was  vjistly  bitter  against  Pen,  especially  since  his 
imi)ertinent  behaviour  to  the  Doctor,  and  since  the  wretch  hiul 
smoked  cigars  in  church-time  :  i)crhai)s,  finally,  slie  was  jealous , 
but  this  is  a  vice  in  which  it  is  said  the  hwlies  very  seldom  indulge. 

Albeit  she  was  angry  with  Pen,  against  his  mother  she  had  no 
such  feeling  ;  but  devoted  herself  U)  Helen  with  the  utmost  force  of 
her  girlish  affection — such  affection  as  women,  whose  hetirts  are 
disengaged,  are  apt  to  bestow  uj)on  a  near  female  friend.  It  was 
devotion — it  was  passion-  it  Wiis  all  sorts  of  fondness  and  folly ;  it 
was  a  profusion  of  caresses,  tender  epithets  and  endearments,  such 
Q»  it  does  not  become  sober  liistorians  with  beards  to  narrate.  Do 
not  let  us  men  despise  these  instincts  because  we  cannot  feel  them. 
These  women  were  ma<le  for  our  comfort  and  delectation,  gentlemen, 
— with  all  the  rest  of  the  minor  animals. 
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But  aa  soon  as  Miss  Laura  heard  that  Pen  was  unfortunate  and 
unhappy,  all  her  wrath  against  him  straightway  vanished,  and  gave 
place  to  the  most  tender  and  unreasonable  compassion.  He  was 
the  Pen  of  old  days  once  more  restored  to  her,  the  frank  and  affec- 
tionate, the  generous  and  tender-hearted.  She  at  once  took  side 
with  Helen  against  Doctor  Portman,  when  he  outcried  at  the 
enormity  of  Pen's  transgressions.  Debts?  what  were  his  debts? 
they  were  a  trifle ;  he  had  been  thrown  into  expensive  society  by 
his  uncle's  order,  and  of  course  was  obliged  to  live  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  yoimg  gentlemen  whose  company  he  frequented. 
Disgraced  by  not  getting  his  degree  ?  the  jxwr  boy  was  ill  when  he 
went  in  for  the  examinations  :  he  couldn't  think  of  his  mathematics 
and  stuff  on  account  of  those  very  debts  which  oppressed  him ;  very 
likely  some  of  the  odious  tutors  and  masters  were  jealous  of  him, 
and  had  favourites  of  their  own  whom  they  wanted  to  put  over  his 
head.  Oth^r  peoi)le  disliked  him  and  were  cruel  to  him,  and  were 
unfair  to  him,  she  was  very  sure.  And  so,  with  flushing  cheeks 
and  eyes  briglit  with  anger,  this  young  creature  reasoned ;  and  she 
went  up  and  seized  Helen's  hand,  and  kissed  her  in  the  Doctor's 
presen(;e,  and  her  looks  braved  the  Docjtor,  and  seemed  to  ask  how 
he  dared  to  say  a  word  against  her  darling  mother's  Pen  ? 

When  tliat  divine  took  his  leave,  not  a  little  discomfited  and 
amazed  at  the  pertinacious  obstinacy  of  the  women,  Laum  repeated 
her  embraces  and  arguments  with  tenfold  fervour  to  Helen,  who 
felt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cogency  in  most  of  the  latter. 
There  must  be  some  jealousy  agjiinst  Pen.  She  felt  quite  sure  that 
he  had  offended  some  of  the  examiners,  who  had  taken  a  mean 
revenge  of  him — nothing  more  likely.  Altogether,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  misfortune  vexed  these  two  ladies  very  little  indeed. 
Pen,  who  was  })hmged  in  his  shame  and  grief  in  London,  and  torn 
with  great  remorse  for  thinking  of  his  mother's  sorrow,  would  have 
wondered  had  he  seen  how  easily  she  bore  the  calamity.  Indeed, 
calamity  is  welcome  to  women  if  they  think  it  will  bring  truant 
affection  home  again :  and  if  you  have  reduced  your  mistress  to  a 
crust,  depend  upon  it  that  she  won't  repine,  and  only  take  a  very 
little  bit  of  it  for  herself,  provided  you  will  eat  the  remainder  in  her 
company. 

And  directly  the  Doctor  was  gone,  Laura  ordered  fires  to  be 
lighted  in  Mr.  Arthur's  rooms,  and  his  bedding  to  be  aired ;  and 
had  the^e  preparations  completed  by  the  time  Helen  had  finished  a 
most  tender  and  affectionate  letter  to  Pen :  when  the  girl,  smiling 
fondly,  took  her  mamma  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  into  those 
ajMirtments  where  the  fires  were  blazing  so  cheerfully,  and  there  the 
two  kind  creatures  sate  down  on  the  bed,  and  talked  about  Pen 
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ever  so  long.  Laura  added  a  postscript  to  Helen's  letter,  in  which 
she  called  him  her  dearest  Pen,  and  bade  him  come  home  inatantiy, 
with  two  of  the  handsomest  dashes  imder  the  word,  and  be  happy 
with  his  mother  and  his  affectionate  sister  Laura. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night — as  these  two  ladies,  after  reading 
their  Bibles  a  great  deal  during  the  evening,  and  after  taking  just  a 
look  into  Pen's  room  as  they  passed  to  their  own — in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  I  say,  Laura,  whose  head  not  unfrequently  chose  to 
occupy  that  pillow  which  the  nightcap  of  the  late  Pendennis  had 
been  accustomed  to  press,  cried  out  suddenly,  "Mamma,  are  you 
awake  ? " 

Helen  stirred  and  said,  "Yes,  I'm  awake."  The  truth  is, 
though  she  had  been  lying  quite  still  and  silent,  she  had  not  been 
asleep  one  instant,  but  had  been  looking  at  the  night-lamp  in  the 
chimney,  and  had  been  thinking  of  Pen  for  hours  and  hours. 

Then  Miss  Laura  (who  had  been  acting  with  similar  hypocrisy, 
and  lying,  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts,  as  motionless  as  Helen's 
brooch,  with  Pen's  and  Laura's  hair  in  it,  on  the  frilled  white 
pincushion  on  the  dressing-table)  began  to  tell  Mrs.  Pendennis  of  a 
notable  plan  which  she  had  been  forming  in  her  busy  little  brains ; 
and  by  which  all  Pen's  enibamujsments  would  be  made  to  vanish 
in  a  moment,  and  without  the  least  trouble  to  anybody. 

"  You  know,  mamma,"  this  young  lady  said,  "  that  I  have  been 
living  with  you  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  you  have  never 
taken  any  of  my  money,  and  have  been  treating  me  just  as  if  I  was 
a  charity  girl.  Now,  this  obligation  has  offended  me  very  much, 
because  I  am  proud  and  do  not  like  to  be  beholden  to  people.  And 
as,  if  I  had  gone  to  school — only  I  woid<ln't — it  must  have  cost 
me  at  least  fifty  pounds  a  year,  it  is  clear  that  I  owe  you  fifty 
times  ten  pounds,  which  I  know  you  h«ave  put  inU)  the  bank  at 
Chatteris  for  me,  and  which  doesn't  belong  to  me  a  bit.  Now,  to- 
morrow we  will  go  to  Chatteris,  and  see  that  nic«  old  Mr.  Rowdy, 
with  the  bald  head,  and  ask  him  for  it, — not  for  his  head,  but  for 
the  five  hundred  pounds :  and  I  dare  say  he  will  lend  you  two 
more,  which  we  will  save  and  pay  back ;  and  we  will  send  the 
money  to  Pen,  who  can  pay  all  his  debts  without  hurting  anybody, 
and  then  we  will  live  hai)py  ever  after." 

What  Helen  replied  to  this  speech  need  not  be  repeate<l,  as  the 
widow's  answer  was  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  incoherent  ejacu- 
lations, embraces,  and  other  irrelative  matter.  But  the  two  women 
slept  well  after  that  talk ;  and  when  the  night-lamp  went  out  with 
a  splutter,  and  the  sun  rose  gloriously  over  the  purple  hills,  and  the 
birds  began  to  sing  and  pipe  cheerfully  amid  the  leafless  trees  and 
glistening  eveigreens  on  Fairoaks  lawn,  Helen  wpke  too,  and  as  she 
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looked  at  tfee  sweet  face  of  the  girl  sleeping  beside  her,  her  lips 
pjirted  with  a  smile,  blushes  on  her  cheeks,  her  spotless  bosom 
heavuig  and  falUng  with  gentle  undulations,  as  if  happy  dreams 
were  sweeping  over  it — Pen's  mother  felt  happy  and  grateful  beyond 
all  power  of  words,  save  such  as  pious  women  offer  up  to  the  Bene- 
ficent Dispenser  of  love  and  mercy — in  whose  honour  a  chorus  ol 
such  praises  is  constantly  rising  up  all  round  the  world. 

Although  it  was  January  and  rather  cold  weather,  so  sincere 
was  Mr.  Pen's  remorse,  and  so  determined  his  plans  of  economy, 
that  he  would  not  take  an  inside  place  in  the  coach,  but  sate  up 
l)ehiud  with  his  friend  the  guard,  who  remembered  his  former  liber- 
ality, and  lent  hun  plenty  of  greatcoats.  Perhaps  it  was  the  cold 
that  mtule  his  knees  tremble  as  he  got  down  at  the  lodge  gate,  or 
it  may  be  that  he  was  agittited  at  the  notion  of  seeing  the  kind 
creature  for  whose  love  he  hail  made  so  selfish  a  return.  Old  John 
was  in  waiting  to  receive  his  master's  baggjige,  but  he  appeared  in  a 
fustian  jacket,  and  no  longer  wore  his  livery  of  drab  and  blue. 
"I'se  gamer  and  stableman,  and  lives  in  the  ladge  now,"  this 
worthy  man  remarked,  with  a  grin  of  welcome  to  Pen,  and  some- 
thing of  a  blush ;  but  instiuitly  as  Pen  turned  the  comer  of  the 
shmbbery  and  was  out  of  eyeshot  of  the  coach,  Helen  made  her 
appearance,  her  face  beaming  with  love  and  forgiveness— ^for  forgiv- 
ing is  what  some  women  love  best  of  all. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  widow,  having  a  certain  other  object 
in  view,  had  lost  no  time  in  writing  off  to  Pen  an  account  of  the 
noble,  the  magnanimous,  the  magnificent  offer  of  Laura,  filling  up 
her  letter  with  a  profusion  of  benedictions  upon  both  her  children. 
It  was  probably  the  knowledge  of  this  money  obligation  which 
caused  Pen  to  blush  very  much  when  he  saw  Laura,  who  was  in 
waiting  in  the  hall,  and  who  this  time,  and  for  this  time  only,  broke 
through  the  little  arrangement  of  which  we  have  spoken,  as  having 
subsisted  between  her  and  Arthur  for  the  last  few  years;  but  the 
truth  is,  there  has  been  a  great  deid  too  much  said  about  kissing  in 
the  present  chapter. 

So  the  Prodigal  came  home,  and  the  fatted  calf  was  killed  for 
him,  and  he  was  made  as  happy  as  two  simple  women  coidd  make 
him.  No  allusions  were  made  to  the  Oxbridge  mishap,  or  questions 
asked  as  to  his  further  proceedings,  for  some  time.  But  Pen  debated 
these  anxiously  in  his  own  mind,  and  up  in  his  own  room,  where  he 
passed  much  time  in  cogitation. 

A  few  days  after  he  came  home,  he  rode  to  Chatteris  on  his 
horse,  and  came  back  on  the  top  of  the  coach.  He  then  informed 
his  mother  that  be  had  left  the  horse  to  be  sold  •  and  when  that 
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n\fi'riiihui  Wiu4  <jfr(M:t4»4l,  1m?  handed  her  bver  the  cheque;  which  she, 
find  |MiMMit)ly  Pen  himwtif,  thought  was  an  act  of  uncommon  virtue 
ftiid   iM;lfdf!iiiiil,    hut   which   Laura   pronounced  to  be  only  strict 

Wo.  mwily  incntioufHl  the  loan  which  she  had  made,  and  which, 
hid<'<^d,  hful  lH!<?n  lU'ccpt^ni  hy  the  widow  with  certain  modifications; 
hut  oner  nr  twicf^,  and  with  ^roat  hesitation  and  stammering,  he 
lilliidrd  in  it,  and  thanked  licr.  It  oridcntly  pained  his  vanity  to 
Ih'  lM'lii»ldrn  U}  thv.  orphan  for  succour.  He  was  wild  to  find  some 
nifUMM  iif  rrpayiuK  her. 

Mr  IrtV  oir  drinkin;^  wine,  and  betook  himself,  but  with  great 
iiindrnitinii,  t^)  tlu^  rofn'shnuMit  of  whisky-and-water.  He  gave  up 
rl^iir  Hiiinkin;^' ;  but  it  numt  b<*  (umfcsHed  that  of  late  years  he  had 
hluil  piprM  and  (obncro  as  wc^ll  or  even  better,  so  that  this  sacrifice 
WMM  nnt.  11  viM'y  M«'V<;n»  one. 

Ill*  Irll  iiMlrep  a  ;creat  deal  ixftvr  dinner  when  he  joined  the  ladies 
hi  till'  ilinvviiiv'  nM)ni,  anil  wiw  eert4unly  very  mocnly  and  melancholy, 
lie  wiilrlied  llii^  eoaehes  with  great  inteivst,  walke<l  in  to  read  the 
hipeiM  at  riaverini;  aHsiduouHly,  dined  with  anylMxly  who  woidd  ask 
iliii  (iiiid  tlie  widow  was  glad  that  he  shnuld  have  any  entert^iinment 
III  Hull  Kniiiary  plaet*),  and  played  a  giKnl  deal  at  criblmge  with 
i  'apliiJM  (llaiide|-H. 

He  uviiidi'd  Ihie^ir  rortnuui,  who,  in  his  turn,  whenever  Pen 
pd'tiiMl,  Have  liiiii  \'vv\  Mi'veiv  liHikn  tnmi  under  his  shovel-hat.  He 
Ml  lit  tn  rliinvh  with  hirt  mother,  however,  very  n^gidarly,  and  read 
phivi'i't  lot  her  at  home  to  the  litth'  household.  Always  humble,  it  was 
i/ir.illv  diMiitiHhed  now  ;  a  eiaiple  of  maids  did  the  work  of  the  house 
III  KiilioiiKn  the  nilviM"  dish  covers  never  sjiw  the  light  at  all.  John 
pill  on  hiM  livery  to  >«o  U\  ehiii'eh,  and  tu«sert  his  dignity  on  Simdays, 
lull  II  wuM  only  lor  tonus  sake.  He  was  ^anlener  and  out-<loor  man, 
iiiii  I'ptoii,  nmi^ned.  TlnTe  was  but  little  fire  in  Fairoaks  kitchen, 
.Hid  .loliii  and  the  maids  dnuik  their  evening  l)eor  there  by  the  light 
lil  .1  Mjiiiile  ciindle.  All  this  was  Mr.  Pens  doing,  and  the  state  of 
lliliiii-i  did  not  iiieiease  his  rhtvrt'ulness. 

I'm  .loiiie  time  I'en  siiiil  no  (mwer  on  earth  inmld  indui^  him  to 
i(ii  l.iti  li  to  (MnuUe  again,  utter  his  faihtn'  there  ;  but  one  day  Laura 
M.ild  III  hiiii.  with  niaii>  blushes,  that  she  thought,  as  some  sort  of 
M.piiiiilioit,  ol  puiushnuMit  i>n  himself  for  his  — for  his  idlem^  he 
Miiidil  lo  Afti  liaek  and  i;e(  his  ilegiw,  if  he  ivuld  fetch  it  by  doing  so; 
iMid  iiM  UmIi  Mi    Pell  went. 

\  pliir-Kml  man  i'*  a  ilisnml  Innng  in  a  univoreity  :  belonging  to 
Itii  Mil  III  men  llieus  and  owut^l  by  no  one.  Pen  felt  himself  plucked 
iMill'i'd  ol  all  llio  Hue  featluM^  whieh  he  luul  won  diuing  his  brilliant 
IMIHii  HMtl  mivly  Hp|H^utHl  out  of  his  ci>Iloge ;  n^thirly  going  to 
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morning  chapel,  and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  rooms  of  nights,  away 
from  the  noise  and  suppers  of  the  undergraduates.  There  were  no 
duns  about  his  door,  they  were  all  paid — scarcely  any  cards  were  left 
there.  The  men  of  his  year  had  taken  their  degrees,  and  were  gone. 
He  went  into  a  second  examination,  and  passed  with  perfect  eaBe. 
He  was  somewhat  more  easy  in  his  mind  when  he  appeared  in  his 
bachelor's  gown. 

On  his  way  back  from  Oxbridge  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  uncle  in 
London ;  but  the  old  gentleman  received  him  with  very  cold  looks, 
and  would  scarcely  give  him  his  forefinger  to  shake.  He  called  a 
second  time,  but  Morgan,  the  valet,  said  his  master  was  from  home. 

Pen  came  back  to  Fairoaks,  and  to  his  books  and  to  his  idleness, 
and  loneliness  and  despair.  He  commenced  several  tragedies,  and 
wrote  many  copies  of  verses  of  a  gloomy  cast.  He  formed  plans  of 
reading  and  broke  them.  He  thought  about  enlisting — about  the 
Spanish  legion — about  a  profession.  He  chafed  against  his  captivity, 
and  cursed  the  idleness  which  had  caused  it.  Helen  said  he  was 
breaking  his  he^rt,  and  was  saxl  to  see  his  prostration.  As  soon  as 
they  could  aftbrd  it,  he  should  go  abroad — he  should  go  to  London — 
he  should  be  freed  from  the  dull  society  of  two  poor  women.  It 
uHis  dull — very,  certainly.  The  tender  widow's  habitual  melancholy 
seemed  to  deejK»n  into  a  sadder  glooom ;  and  Laura  saw  with  alarm 
that  the  dear  friend  became  every  year  more  languid  and  weary,  and 
that  her  pale  cheek  grew  more  wan. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

NEir  FACES 

THE  inmates  of  Fairoaks  were  drowsily  pursuing  this  humdrum 
existence,  wliile  the  great  house  upon  the  hill,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Brawl,  was  sliaking  off  the  slumber  in 
which  it  had  lain  during  the  Uves  of  two  generations  of  masters, 
and  giving  extraordinary  signs  of  renewed  Hveliness. 

Just  about  the  time  of  Pen's  Uttle  mishap,  and  when  he  was 
so  absorbed  in  the  grief  iK'CJisioned  by  that  calamity  as  to  take  no 
notice  of  events  which  befell  persons  less  interesting  to  liimself  than 
Arthiu"  Peudennls,  an  annoiuicement  appeared  in  the  provincial 
journals  which  caused  no  small  senstition  in  the  county  at  least, 
and  in  all  the  towns,  vinag(\<^,  halls  and  mansions,  and  parsonages 
for  many  miles  round  Clavering  Park.  At  Clavering  Market;  at 
Cackleby  Fair ;  at  Chatti^ris  Sessions  ;  on  Gooseberry  Green,  as 
the  sijuire's  carritige  met  the  vicar's  one-horse  contrivance,  and  the 
inmates  of  both  vehicles  stopped  on  the  road  to  talk  ;  at  Tinkleton 
Church  gate,  as  the  bell  was  tolling  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  white 
smocks  and  scarlet  clojiks  came  tnx)ping  over  the  green  common,  to 
Sunday  worshij) ;  in  a  hunilre<l  societies  round  about — the  word 
was,  that  Clavering  Park  was  to  be  inhabited  again. 

Some  five  years  before,  the  county  ]>apers  had  advertised  the 
marriage  at  Florence,  at  the  British  Legation,  of  Francis  Clavering, 
Es<].,  only  son  of  Sir  Francis  Clavering,  Bjirt.,  of  Clavering  Park, 
with  Jemima  Augusta,  daughter  of  Samuel  Snell,  of  Calcutta,  Esq., 
:ind  widow  of  the  late  J.  Amory,  Esq.  At  that  time  the  legend 
in  the  county  was  that  Clavering,  who  had  been  ruined  for  many  a 
year,  had  married  a  widow  fix>m  India  with  some  money.  Some  of 
the  coimty  folks  caught  a  sight  of  the  newly-married  pair.  The 
Kickleburys,  travelling  in  Italy,  had  seen  them.  Clavering  occupied 
the  Poggi  Palace  at  Florence,  gave  parties,  and  lived  comfortably — 
but  could  never  come  to  England.  Another  year — young  Peregrine, 
of  Cackleby,  making  a  Long  Vacation  tour,  had  fallen  in  with  the 
Claverings  occupying  Schloss  Schinkenstein,  on  the  Mummd  See. 
At  Rome,  at  Lucca,  at  Nice,  at  the  baths  and  gambling-places  of 
the  Rhine  and  Belgium,  this  worthy  couple  might  occasionally  be 
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heard  of  by  the  curious,  and  niraours  of  them  came,  as  it  were  by 
gusts,  to  Clavering's  ancestral  place. 

Their  last  place  of  abode  was  Paris,  where  they  appear  to  have 
lived  in  great  fashion  and  splendour  after  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Samuel  Snell,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  reached  his  orphan  daughter  in 
Europe. 

Of  Sir  Francis  Clavering's  antecedents  little  can  he  said  that 
would  be  advantageous  to  that  respeiited  baronet.  The  son  of  an 
outlaw,  living  in  a  dismal  old  chilteau  near  Bruges,  this  gentleman 
had  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  start  in  life  with  a  commission  in  a 
dragoon  regiment,  ami  had  broken  down  almost  at  the  outset. 
Transactions  at  the  gambling-table  had  speedily  effected  his  ruin ; 
after  a  couple  of  years  in  the  army  he  had  been  fon^ed  to  sell  out, 
had  passed  some  time  in  her  Majesty^s  prison  of  the  Fleet,  and 
had  then  shipped  over  to  Ostend  to  join  the  gouty  exile,  his  father. 
And  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Gennany,  for  some  years,  this  decayed 
and  abortive  i)rodigal  might  be  seen  lurking  about  biUianl-rooms 
and  watering-plac^,  punting  at  gambling-houses,  dancing  at  boarding- 
house  balls,  and  riding  steeplechases  on  other  folks^  horses. 

It  was  at  a  boarding-house  at  Lausanne,  that  Francis  Clavering 
made  what  he  called  the  lucky  coup  of  marrying  the  widow  Amory, 
very  lately  retume<l  from  Calcutta*  His  father  died  soon  after, 
by  consequence  of  whose  demise  his  wife  became  Lady  Clavering. 
The  title  so  delighted  Mr.  Snell  of  Calcutta,  that  he  doubled  his 
daughter's  allowance ;  and,  dying  himself  soon  after,  left  a  fortune 
to  her  and  her  children,  the  amount  of  which  was,  if  not  magnified 
by  rumour,  something  very  splendid  indeed. 

Before  this  time  there  had  been,  not  nmiours  unfavourable  to 
Lady  Clavering's  reputiition,  but  unpleasant  imi)rc88ions  regarding 
her  Ladyship.  The  best  English  people  abroad  were  shy  of  making 
her  acquaintance ;  her  maimers  were  not  the  most  refined  ;  her 
origin  was  lamentably  low  and  doubtful.  The  retired  East  Indians, 
who  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  force  in  most  of  the  continental 
towns  fTe<iuented  by  English,  siK)ke  with  much  scorn  of  the  dis- 
reputable old  lawyer  and  indigo-smuggler  her  father,  and  of  Amory, 
her  first  husband,  who  had  been  mate  of  the  Indiaman  in  which 
Miss  Snell  came  out  to  join  her  father  at  Calcutta  Neither  father 
nor  daughter  was  in  society  at  Calcutta,  or  had  ever  been  heanl  of 
at  Government  House.  Old  Sir  Jasper  Rogers,  who  had  been  Chief 
Ji^tice  of  Calcutta,  had  once  said  to  his  wife,  that  he  could  tell  a 
queer  story  about  Lady  Clavering's  first  husband ;  but,  greatly  to 
Lady  Rogers's  disappointment,  and  that  of  the  young  ladies  his 
daughters,  the  old  Judge  could  never  be  got  to  reveal  that  mystery. 

They  were  all,  however,  glad  enough  to  go  to  Lady  Clavering's 
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parties,  when  her  Ladyship  took  the  Hotel  Bouilli  in  the  Rue 
Greuelle  at  Paris,  and  blazed  out  in  the  polite  world  there  in  the 
winter  of  183 — .  The  Faul)ourg  St.  Grermain  took  her  up.  Viscount 
Bagwig,  our  excellent  amba«isador,  paid  her  marked  attention.  The 
princes  of  the  fiimily  frequented  her  saloons.  The  most  rigid  and 
noted  of  the  English  ladies  resident  in  the  French  capital  acknow- 
ledged and  countenanced  her;  the  virtuous  Lady  Elderbury,  the 
severe  Liwly  Rockminster,  the  venerable  Countess  of  Southdown — 
people,  in  a  word,  renowned  for  austerity,  and  of  quite  a  dazzling 
moral  purity : — so  great  and  beneficent  an  influence;  had  the  pos- 
session of  ten  (some  said  twenty)  thousiind  a  year  exercised  upon 
Lady  Clavoring's  character  and  rei)utation.  And  her  munificence 
and  good-will  were  unbounded.  Anybody  (in  society)  who  had  a 
scheme  of  charity  was  sure  to  find  her  pui-se  open.  The  French 
ladies  of  pitity  got  money  from  her  to  support  their  schools  and 
convents ;  she  8ubscribe<l  indifferently  for  tlie  Armenian  patriarch, 
for  Father  Barbarossa,  who  Ciunc  to  Eiu'ope  to  collect  funds  for  liis 
monastery  on  Mount  Athos,  for  the  Baptist  Mission  to  Quashyboo, 
and  the  Orthodox  Settlement  in  Feefawfoo,  the  largest  and  most 
savage  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.  And  it  Is  on  record  of  her,  that,  on 
the  same  day  on  which  Miulame  dc  Cricri  got  five  napoleons  from  her 
in  support  of  the  poor  persecuted  Jesuits,  who  were  at  that  time  in 
very  bad  cxloiu*  in  France,  Ljwly  Budelight  put  her  down  in  her  sub- 
scription-list for  the  Rev.  J.  Rjinishorn,  who  hml  had  a  vision  which 
ordered  him  to  convert  the  Pope  of  Rome.  And  more  than  this,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  worldly,  her  Ltulyship  gave  the  best  dinners, 
and  the  grandest  biills  and  supi)er8,  which  were  known  at  Paris 
during  that  season. 

And  it  was  during  this  time,  that  the  good-natured  lady  must 
have  arranged  matters  with  her  husband's  creditors  in  England, 
for  Sir  Francis  reapi)eared  in  his  native  country,  without  fear  of 
arrest ;  was  aiuiounced  in  the  Morning  Post  and  the  county  paper 
as  having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Mivart's  Hotel  :  and  one  day 
the  anxious  old  housekeeper  at  Claveriug  House  beheld  a  carriage 
and  foiu"  horses  drive  up  the  long  avenue  and  stop  before  the  moss- 
grown  steps  in  front  of  the  vast  melancholy  })ortico. 

Three  gentlemen  were  in  the  carriage — an  open  one.  On  the 
back  seat  wjis  our  old  acquaintiince,  Mr.  Tatham  of  Chatteris,  whilst  in 
the  places  of  honoiu*  sat  a  handsome  and  portly  gentleman  enveloped 
in  nuistiichios,  whiskers,  fiir-collars,  and  bniiding,  and  by  him  a  paJe 
languid  man,  who  descended  feebly  from  the  carriage,  when  the  little 
lawyer,  and  the  gentleman  in  fur,  ha<l  nimbly  jumj)ed  out  of  it. 

They  walked  up  the  great  moss-grown  steps  to  the  hall-door, 
and  a  foreign  attendant,  \iith  earrings  and  a  gold-laced  cap,  pulled 
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strenuously  at  the  great  bell-handle  at  the  cracked  and  sculptured 
gate  The  bell  was  heard  clanging  loudly  through  the  vast  gloomy 
mansion.  Steps  resounded  presently  upon  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  hall  within ;  and  the  doors  opened,  and  finally,  Mrs.  Blenkin- 
sop,  the  housekeeper,  Polly,  her  aide-de-camp,  and  Smart,  the  keeper, 
appeared  bowing  humbly. 

Smart,  the  keeper,  pulled  the  wisp  of  hay-coloured  hair  which 
adorned  his  sunburnt  forehead,  kicked  out  his  left  heel,  as  if  there 
were  a  dog  biting  at  his  calves,  and  brought  down  his  head  to  a  bow. 
Old  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  dropped  a  curtsey.  Little  Polly,  her  aide-de- 
camp, made  a  ciutsey,  and  several  rapid  bows  likewise :  and  Mrs. 
Blenkinsop,  with  a  great  deal  of  emotion,  quavered  out,  "  Welcome 
to  Clavering,  Sir  Francis.  It  du  my  poor  eyes  good  to  see  one  of 
the  family  once  more." 

The  speech  and  the  greetings  were  all  addressed  to  the  grand 
gentleman  in  fur  and  brai<iing,  who  wore  his  hat  so  magnificently  on 
one  side,  and  twirled  his  mustachios  so  royally.  But  he  buret  out 
laughing,  and  said,  "  You've  saddled  the  wrong  horse,  old  lady — 
Fm  not  Sir  Francis  Clavering  what's  come  to  revisit  the  halls  of  my 
ancestors.     Friends  and  vassals  !  behold  your  rightful  lord  !  " 

And  he  pointed  his  hand  towards  the  pale,  languid  gentleman, 
who  said,  "  Don't  be  an  ass,  Ned." 

"  Ye^,  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  I'm  Sir  Francis  Clavering ;  I  recollect 
you  quite  well.  Forget  me,  I  sui)po8e  ? — How  dy  do  ? "  and  he  took 
the  old  lady's  trembling  hand ;  and  nodded  in  her  astonished  face, 
in  a  not  unkind  manner. 

Mrs.  Blenkinsop  declared  upon  her  conscience  that  she  would 
have  known  Sir  Francis  anywhere ;  that  he  was  the  very  image  of 
Sir  Francis  his  father,  and  of  Sir  John  who  had  gone  before. 

"Oh  yes — thanky — of  course — very  much  obliged — and  that  sort 
of  thing,"  Sir  Francis  said,  looking  vacantly  about  the  hall.  "  Dismal 
old  place,  ain't  it,  Ned  1  Never  saw  it  but  once,  when  my  governor 
quarrelled  with  my  gwandfather,  in  the  year  twenty-thwee." 

"  Dismal  ? — beautiful ! — the  Castle  of  Otranto  ! — the  Mysteries 
of  Udoli)ho,  by  Jove ! "  said  the  individual  addressed  as  Ned. 
"  What  a  fireplace  !  You  might  roast  an  elephant  in  it.  Splendid 
carved  gallery !  Inigo  Jones,  by  Jove !  I'd  lay  five  to  two  it's 
Inigo  Jones." 

"  The  upper  part  by  Inigo  Jones ;  the  lower  was  altered  by  the 
eminent  Dutch  architect,  Vanderputty,  in  George  the  First  his  time, 
by  Sir  Richard,  fourth  baronet,"  said  the  housekeeper. 

"Oh  indeed,"  said  the  Baronet.  "'Gad,  Ned,  you  know 
everything." 

"  I  know  a  few  things,  Frank,"  Ned  answered.     "  I  know  that's 
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not  a  Snydere  over  the  mantelpiece — ^bet  you  three  to  one  it's  a  copy. 
We'll  restore  it,  my  boy.  A  lick  of  varnish  and  it  i*ill  come  out 
wonderfully,  sir.  That  old  fellow  in  the  red  gown,  I  suppose,  is 
Sir  Richard  ? " 

"  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  sate  in  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,"  said  the  houflekeejicr,  wondering  at  the  stranger's 
knowledge ;  "  that  on  the  right  is  Thcodosia,  wife  of  Harbottle, 
secoml  baronet,  by  Li'ly,  represented  in  the  chara4*tor  of  Venus,  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty, — her  son  Gregory,  the  third  baronet,  by  her 
side,  as  Cupid,  God  of  Love,  \^ith  a  lx)w  and  arrows ;  that  on  the 
next  panel  is  Sir  RujKjrt,  made  a  knight  Iwnncret  by  Charles  the 
First,  an<i  whose  proi>erty  was  confuscated  by  Oliver  Cromwell." 

"  Thank  you — needn't  go  on,  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,"  said  the  Baronet, 
"  We'll  walk  about  the  place  ourselves.  Frosch,  give  me  a  cigar. 
Have  a  cigar,  Mr.  Tatham  ? " 

Little  Mr.  Tatham  tried  a  cigar  which  Sir  Francis's  courier 
hande<l  to  him,  and  over  wliich  the  lawyer  spluttered  fearfully. 
"  Nce<ln't  come  with  us,  Mrs.  Blenkinw>p.  What's-his-name — you 
— Smart — feed  the  horses  and  wash  their  mouths.  Shan't  stay 
long.  Come  along,  Stnmg,  — I  know  the  way :  I  was  here  in 
twenty-thweo,  at  the  end  of  my  g\i'andfather's  time."  And  Sir 
Francis  and  Captain  Strong,  for  such  was  the  style  and  title  of  Sir 
Francis's  friend,  i)as.s(Hl  out  of  the  hall  into  the  reception-rooms, 
leaving  the  discomfited  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  to  disiipj)ear  by  a  side-door 
which  le<l  to  her  apartments,  now  the  only  habitable  rooms  in  the 
long-miinhabited  mansion. 

It  was  a  place  so  big  that  no  tenant  could  afford  to  live  in  it ; 
and  Sir  Francis  and  his  friend  walked  through  room  after  room, 
admiring  their  vaatness  and  dreary  and  deserted  grandeur.  On  the 
right  of  the  haU  door  were  the  Sid<Mms  and  drawing-rooms,  and  on 
the  otluir  side  the  oiik  room,  the  parlour,  tlie  gnmd  dining-room,  the 
library,  where  Pen  had  found  Ixxjks  in  old  days.  Iloun<l  three 
sides  of  the  hall  nm  a  gallery,  by  which,  and  corresjKinding  passages, 
the  chief  Ixxlrooms  were  appr(xiclie<l,  and  of  which  many  were  of 
stately  proportions  and  exliibite<l  marks  of  splendour.  On  the 
second  storey  was  a  labyrinth  of  little  (lis('omfortiible  garrets,  destined 
for  the  attendants  of  the  great  folks  who  inhabited  the  mansion  in 
the  days  when  it  was  first  built :  and  I  do  not  know  any  more 
cheering  mark  of  the  increased  philanthropy  of  our  own  times,  than 
to  contrast  our  domestic  architecture  with  that  of  our  ancestors,  and 
to  see  how  much  better  servants  and  poor  are  cared  for  at  present, 
than  in  times  when  my  lord  and  my  lady  slept  imder  gold  canopies, 
and  their  servants  lay  above  them  in  quarters  not  so  airy  or  so 
clean  as  stables  are  now. 
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Up  and  down  the  house  the  two  gentlemen  wandered,  the  owner 
of  the  mansion  being  very  silent  and  resigned  about  the  plejisiirc 
of  possessing  it;  whereas  the  Captain,  his  friend,  examined  the 
premises  with  so  much  interest  and  eagerness  that  you  would  have 
thought  he  was  the  master,  and  the  other  the  indifferent  spectator 
of  the  place.  "I  see  capabilities  in  it — capabilities  in  it,  sir," 
cried  the  Captain.  "  ^Grad,  sir,  leave  it  to  me,  and  I'll  make  it  the 
pride  of  the  country,  at  a  small  expense.  What  a  theatre  we  can 
have  in  the  library  here,  the  curtains  between  the  columns  which 
divide  the  room  !  What  a  famous  room  for  a  galop  ! —  it  will  hold 
the  whole  shire.  We'll  hang  the  morning  parlour  with  the  tajiestry 
in  yoiu"  second  salon  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  and  ftimish  the  oak 
room  with  the  Moyen-^e  cabinets  and  the  armour.  Armour  looks 
splendid  against  black  oak,  and  there's  a  Venice  glass  in  the  Quai 
Voltaire  which  will  suit  that  high  manteli)iece  to  an  inch,  sir.  The 
long  saloon,  white  and  crimson,  of  course ;  the  drawing-room  yellow 
satin :  and  the  little  drawing-room  light  bhie,  with  lace  over—  hey  1 " 

"I  recollect  my  old  governor  caning  me  in  that  little  room," 
Sir  Francis  said  sententiously ;  "  he  always  hated  me,  my  old 
governor." 

"  Chintz  is  the  dodge,  I  suppose,  for  my  lady's  rooms  —  the 
suite  in  the  landing,  to  the  south,  the  bedroom,  the  sitting-room, 
and  the  dressing-room.  We'll  throw  a  conservatory  out,  over  the 
balcony.     Where  will  you  have  your  rooms  ? " 

"  Put  mine  in  the  north  wing,"  said  the  Baronet,  with  a  yawn, 
"  and  out  of  the  reach  of  Miss  Amory's  confounded  piano.  I  can't 
bear  it.     She's  scweeching  from  morning  till  night." 

The  Captain  burst  out  laughing.  He  settled  the  whole  further 
arrangements  of  the  house  in  the  course  of  their  walk  through  it ; 
and,  the  promenade  ended,  they  went  into  the  steward's  room,  now 
inhabited  by  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  and  where  Mr.  Tatham  was  sitting 
poring  over  the  plan  of  the  estate,  and  the  old  housekeeper  had 
prepared  a  collation  in  honour  of  her  lorfl  an<l  master. 

Then  they  inspect^Mi  the  kitchen  and  stables,  about  both  of 
which  Sir  Francis  was  rather  interested,  and  Captain  Strong  was 

for  examining  the  gardens;  but  the  Baronet  said,  "D the  gardens, 

and  that  sort  of  thing  ! "  and  finally  he  drove  away  from  the  house 
as  unconcernedly  as  he  had  entered  it ;  and  that  night  the  people  of 
Clavering  learned  that  Sir  Francis  Clavering  had  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Park,  and  was  coming  to  live  in  the  county. 

When  this  fact  came  to  be  known  at  Chatteris,  all  the  folks  in 
the  place  were  set  in  commotion :  High  Church  and  Low  Chiu'ch, 
half-pay  captains  and  old  maids  and  dowagers,  sporting  squireens  of 
the  vicinage,  fiirmers,  tradesmen,  and  factory-people — all  the  popula- 
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tion  in  and  round  about  the  little  place.  The  news  was  brought  to 
Fairoaks,  and  received  by  the  ladies  there,  and  by  Mr.  Pen,  with 
some  excitement.  "  Mrs.  Pybus  says  there  is  a  very  pretty  girl  in 
the  family,  Arthur,''  Laura  said,  who  was  as  kind  and  thou^tful 
upon  this  point  as  women  generally  are :  *'  a  Miss  Amory,  Lady 
Clavering's  daughter  by  her  first  marriage.  Of  course,  you  will  &11 
in  love  with  her  as  soon  as  she  arrives." 

Helen  cried  out,  "Don*t  talk  nonsense,  Laura."  Pen  laughed, 
and  said,  "  Well,  there  is  the  young  Sir  Francis  for  you." 

"  He  is  but  foiu-  years  old,"  Miss  Laura  replied.  "  But  I  shall 
console  myself  with  that  handsome  officer,  Sir  Francis's  friend.  He 
was  at  church  last  Sunday,  in  the  Clavering  pew,  and  his  mustachioe 
were  beautiful." 

Indeed  the  number  of  Sir  Francis's  family  (whereof  the  members 
have  all  been  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraphs)  was  pretty  soon 
known  in  the  town,  and  everything  else,  as  nearly  as  human  industry 
and  ingenuity  could  calculate,  regarding  his  household.  The  park 
avenue  and  gromids  were  dotted  now  with  town  folks  of  the  summer 
evenings,  who  made  their  way  up  to  the  great  house,  peered  about 
the  premises,  and  criticised  the  improvements  which  were  taking 
place  there.  Loa^ls  u|)on  loiwls  of  furniture  arrived  in  numberless 
vans  from  Chatteris  and  London ;  and  numerous  as  the  vans  were, 
there  was  not  one  but  Captain  Glanders  knew  what  it  contained, 
and  escortc^l  the  baggage  up  to  the  Park  House. 

He  and  Captain  Edward  Strong  had  fonned  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance by  this  time.  The  younger  Captain  occupied  those  very 
lodgings  at  Clavering  which  the  peaceftil  Sniirkc  had  previously 
tenanted,  an<l  was  deep  in  the  good  gra<".es  of  Madame  Fribsby,  his 
landlady ;  an<l  of  the  whole  town,  indeed.  The  Captain  waa 
splendid  in  person  and  raiment ;  fresh-coloured,  blue-eyed,  black- 
whi8kere<i,  brojul-chested,  athletic — a  slight  tendency  to  fulness  did 
not  take  away  from  the  comeliness  of  his  jolly  figure — a  braver 
sol(li(;r  never  presented  a  broader  chest  to  the  enemy.  As  he  strode 
down  Clavering  High  Street,  his  hat  on  one  side,  his  cane  clanking 
on  the  pavement,  or  waving  round  hun  in  the  execution  of  military 
cuts  and  soldatesque  manoeuvres — his  jolly  laughter  ringing  through 
the  otherwise  silent  street — he  was  as  welcome  as  sunslune  to  the 
place,  and  a  comfort  to  every  inhabitant  in  it 

On  the  first  market-day  he  knew  every  pretty  girl  in  the 
market ;  he  joked  with  all  the  women ;  had  a  word  with  the 
&rmers  about  their  stock,  and  dined  at  the  Agricidtural  Ordinary 
at  the  Clavering  Arms,  where  he  set  them  all  dying  with  laughter 
by  his  fun  and  jokes.  "  Tu  be  sure  he  be  a  vine  feller,  tu  be  sure 
that  he  be,"  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  in  tox>-boot8. 
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He  shook  hands  with  a  score  of  them,  as  they  rode  out  of  the  inn 
yard  on  their  old  nags,  waving  his  hat  to  them  splendidly  as  he 
smoked  his  cigar  in  the  inn  gate.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he 
was  free  of  the  landlady's  bar,  knew  what  rent  the  landlord  paid, 
how  many  acres  he  farcied,  how  much  malt  he  put  in  his  strong 
beer ;  and  whether  he  ever  ran  in  a  little  brandy  unexcised  by  kings 
from  Baymouth,  or  the  fishing  villages  along  the  coast. 

He  had  tried  to  live  at  the  great  house  first ;  but  it  was  so  dull 
he  eouldn't  stand  it.  "  I  am  a  creature  bom  for  society,"  he  told 
Captain  Glanders.  "I'm  down  here  to  see  Claveririg's  house  set 
in  order,  for  between  ourselves,  Fmnk  has  no  energy,  sir,  no  enei^ ; 
he's  not  the  chest  for  it,  sir  (and  he  threw  out  his  own  trunk  as  he 
spoke);  but  I  must  have  social  intercourse.  Old  Mrs.  Blenkinsop 
goes  to  bed  at  seven,  and  takes  Polly  with  her.  There  was  nobody 
but  me  and  the  Ghost  for  the  first  two  nights  at  the  great  house, 
and  I  own  it,  sir,  I  like  company.     Most  old  soldiers  do." 

Glanders  aske<i  Strong  where  he  huA  serve<l  ?  Captain  St^^ng 
coried  his  moustache,  and  said  >^ith  a  laugh,  that  the  other  might 
almost  ask  where  h(i  had  not  served.  "I  began,  sir,  as  cadet  of 
Hungarian  Uhlans,  and  when  the  war  of  Greek  independence  broke 
out,  quitted  tliat  service  in  con8o<iuence  of  a  quarrel  with  my 
governor,  and  was  one  of  seven  who  escai)ed  fn>m  Missolonghi,  and 
was  blown  up  in  one  of  Botzaris's  fireshij^a,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
m  show  you  my  Cross  of  the  Redeemer,  if  you'll  come  over  to  my 
lodgings  and  take  a  gliiss  of  grog  with  me,  Captain,  this  evening. 
I've  a  few  of  those  baubles  in  my  (i(^k.  I've  the  White  Eagle  o4 
Poland ;  Skrzynecki  gave  it  me  "  (he  pronounced  Skrzyneoki's  name 
with  wonderful  accuracy  and  gusto)  "  upon  the  field  of  Ostrolenka. 
I  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  fourth  regiment,  sir,  and  we  marched 
through  Diebitsch's  lines — bang  thro'  'em  into  Pnissia,  sir,  without 
firing  a  shot.  Ah,  CapUiin,  that  was  a  mismanaged  business.  I 
received  this  wound  by  the  side  of  the  King  before 'Oporto — where 
he  would  have  j)oun(led  the  stock-jobbing  Pedroites,  had  Bourmont 
followed  my  advice ;  and  I  serveil  in  Spain  'with  the  King's  troops, 
until  the  death  of  my  dear  friend,  Zumalacarreguy,  when  I  saw  the 
game  was  over,  and  himg  up  my  toasting-iron.  Captain.  Alava 
oflfered  me  a  regiment;  but  I  couldn't — damme  I  couldn't — and 
now,  sir,  you  know  Ned  Strong — the  Chevalier  Strong,  they  call 
me  abroad — ^as  well  as  he  knows  himself." 

In  this  way  almost  everybody  in  Clavering  came  to  know  Ned 
Strong.  He  told  Madame  Fribsby,  he  told  the  landlord  of  the 
George,  he  told  Baker  at  the  reading-rooms,  he  told  Mrs.  Glanders 
and  the  young  ones,  at  dinner :  and  finally,  lie  told  Mr.  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis,  who,  yawning  into  Clavering  one  day,  found  the  ChevaJiei 
li 
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Strong  in  comi)any  with  Captain  Glanders,  and  who  was  delighted 
with  hiH  new  jwijuaintance. 

liefore  many  <hiy8  were  over,  Captain  Strong  was  as  much  at 
home  in  Helen'H  <lniwing-ro<)ni  a«  he  was  in  Madame  Fribsby's  first 
floor ;  and  mad(;  the  lonely  house  very  gay  with  his  good-humour 
and  (!e4i8(»Ui8s  flow  of  t^dk.  The  two  women  ha<l  never  before  seen 
Huch  a  man.  Ho  hjwl  a  thousjind  stories  al)out  battles  and  dangers 
to  inti^est  them  about  (Ircok  Ciiptives,  Polish  beauties,  and  Spanish 
nmiH.  He  cjould  sin<^  Hcores  of  songs,  in  half-a-tlozen  languages,  and 
would  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  troll  them  off*  in  a  ri(^h  manly  voice. 
Iloth  the  liwlioH  pi*onoun(^ed  him  to  1m»  delightful — and  so  he  waa : 
though,  indeed,  they  had  not  hml  much  choice  of  man's  society  as 
yet,  having  seen  in  the  courne  of  their  lives  but  few  persons,  except 
old  Portmiui  and  the  Miyor,  and  Mr.  Pen,  who  was  a  genius,  to 
Iw  sure ;  but  then  your  geniuses  are  somewhat  flat  and  moody  at 
liome. 

And  Captiiin  Strong  ac<iuainted  his  new  friends  at  Fairoaks,  not 
only  with  his  own  biogniphy,  but  with  the  whole  history  of  the 
fiuuily  now  ct>ming  tt)  Clavering.  It  was  he  who  had  made  the 
marriiige  In^twtvn  his  friend  Frank  and  the  widow  Amory.  She 
wunttxi  rank,  an<l  ho  wanttMl  money.  What  match  C4>uld  he  more 
8uit4ible  \  Ho  {»rg!Uiis<Mi  it :  ho  miulo  those  two  people  happy. 
Then*  was  no  |v»rtioular  romantic  attachment  l)etween  them ;  the 
widow  WJ4S  not  of  an  agi*  or  a  ihtsou  for  romance,  and  Sir  Franci% 
if  ho  hiul  his  gsuuo  at  billiards  and  his  <linner,  cared  for  little  besides. 
But  they  won^  jvs  happy  jvs  |HH>plo  (*ould  lx\  Olavering  would  retiun 
to  his  native  phuv  and  wuntry,  his  wife's  fortune  would  pay  his 
omnuubmni*es  ofl;  and  his  son  luul  heir  would  l)e  one  of  the  first 
inon  ui  the  tvuntv. 

'*  And  Miss  Amor>'  \ "  Liuira  askoil.  LaiuB  was  uncommonly 
ouri\Mis  aK>ut  Miss  Amor\*. 

Strm^:  laughixl.  "  Oh,  Miss  Amory  is  a  muse — Miss  Amory  is 
A  niy^tory  —Miss  Amory  is  a  /t  mmf  niA>m/>riV."  **  What  is  that  t " 
;iski>i  sivaplo  Mr?^  Pondonnis  but  the  Ohovalior  gave  her  no  answer ; 
]v:^«iiti  ^x^iiid  UiU  civo  her  one.  "  Miss  Amory  (laints.  Miss  Amory 
vr.:<-^  jvx^:us»  Miss  Amor>-  ivmix>s*^  music.  Miss  Amory  rides  like 
l^Ur^  Verr.on.     Miss  Amor\'  is  a  |wn\gvni.  in  a  wonl." 

"  I  hi:o  o'oTor  women."  ^ud  Pen. 

'•Trjcit  yov^"  said  L:iura.  Fv>r  hor  ix»rt  she  was  sure  she 
*^f;c!fi  V  v^hArrnt^j  with  Miss  Av.^^ry,  autl  v^uite  longed  to  have  such 
A  fDfo.i  Ar>i  wi:h  thi>  she  Ivvktxl  IVr.  n;il  in  the  tace,  as  if  every 
V.T.:  :bf  linlir  hy|xvr:;o  said  >»r.s  l«>^|vl  traih. 

Tr.:i^  *r.  :r.::7.*jwv  w;.s  arr.v-;^^:  and  i^rt  :vin;\i  Ivforehand  between 
aif  F4ir:<kk5  it:::ilY  lisu  u-cu^  ^ivklihy  uti^riilvmre  at  the  Park;  and 
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Pen  and  Laura  were  to  the  fi;!!  as  eager  for  their  arrival,  as  even 
the  most  curious  of  the  Clavering  folks.  A  Londoner,  who  sees 
fresh  faces  and  yawns  at  them  every  day,  may  smile  at  the  eager- 
ness with  which  country  people  expect  a  visitor.  A  cockney  comes 
amongst  them,  and  is  remembered  by  his  rural  entertainers  for  years 
after  he  has  left  them,  and  forgotten  them,  very  likely — floated  far 
away  from  them  on  the  vast  London  sea.  But  the  islanders  re- 
member long  after  the  mariner  has  sailed  away,  and  can  tell  you 
what  he  said  and  what  he  wore,  and  how  he  looked  and  how  he 
laughed.  In  fine,  a  new  arrival  is  an  event  in  the  country  not  to  be 
understood  by  us,  who  don't,  and  had  rather  not,  know  who  lives 
next  door. 

When  the  painters  and  upholsterers  had  done  their  work  in  the 
house,  and  so  beautified  it,  under  Captain  Strong's  superintendence, 
that  he  might  well  be  proud  of  his  taste,  that  gentleman  announced 
that  he  should  go  to  London,  where  the  whole  family  had  arrived 
by  this  time,  and  should  speedily  return  to  establish  them  in  their 
renovated  mansion. 

Detachments  of  domestics  preceded  them.  Carriages  came  down 
by  sea,  and  were  brought  over  from  Baymouth  by  horses  which  had 
previously  arrived  under  the  care  of  grooms  and  coachmen.  One  day 
the  Alacrity  coach  brought  down  on  its  roof  two  large  and  melancholy 
men,  who  were  dropped  at  the  Park  lodge  with  their  tnmks,  and  who 
were  Messieurs  Frederic  and  James,  metropolitan  footmen,  who  had 
no  objection  to  the  country,  and  brought  with  them  state  and  other 
suits  of  the  Clavering  unform. 

On  another  day,  the  mail  deposited  at  the  gate  a  foreign  gentle- 
man, adorned  with  many  ringlets  and  chains.  He  made  a  great  riot 
at  the  lodge  gate  to  the  keeper's  wife  (who,  beuig  a  West  country 
woman,  did  not  understand  his  English  or  his  Grascon  French),  because 
there  was  no  carriage  in  waiting  to  drive  him  to  the  house,  a  mile  oflf, 
and  because  he  could  not  walk  entire  leagues  in  his  fatigued  state 
and  varnished  boots.  This  was  Monsieur  Alcide  Mirobolant,  formerly 
Chef  of  his  Highness  the  Due  de  Borodino,  of  his  Eminence  Canlinal 
Beccafico,  and  at  present  Chef  of  the  bouche  of  Sir  Clavering,  Baronet : 
— Monsieur  Mirobolant's  library,  pictures,  and  piano  had  arrived 
previously  in  cliarge  of  the  intelligent  young  Englishman,  his  aide-de- 
camp. He  was,  moreover,  aided  by  a  professional  female  cook,  like- 
wise from  London,  who  had  inferior  females  under  her  orders. 

He  did  not  dine  in  the  steward  s  room  but  took  his  nutriment  in 
solitude  in  his  own  apartments,  where  a  female  servant  was  afiected 
to  his  private  use.  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  behold  him  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown composing  a  menu.  He  always  sate  down  and  played  the 
piano  for  some  time  before.     K  interrupted,  he  remonstrated  patheti- 
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cally.  Every  great  artist,  he  said,  had  need  of  solitude  to  perfeo- 
tionate  his  works. 

Bat  we  are  advancing  matters  in  the  fulness  of  our  love  and  respect 
for  Monsieur  Mirobolant,  and  bringing  him  prematnrely  on  the  stage. 

The  Chevalier  Strong  had  a  hand  in  the  engagement  of  M  the 
London  domestics,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  master  of  the  house. 
There  were  tliose  among  them  who  said  he  was  the  house-steward, 
only  he  dined  with  the  family.  Howbeit,  he  knew  how  to  make 
himsielf  respected,  and  two  of  by  no  means  the  least  comfortable 
rooms  of  the  house  were  assigned  to  his  ]>articular  use. 

He  was  walking  upon  the  terra/*e  finally  upon  the  eventful  day, 
when,  amidst  an  immense  jangling  of  bells  from  Clavering  Church, 
where  the  flag  was  flying,  an  open  carriage,  and  one  of  those  travel- 
ling chariots  or  family  arks,  which  only  English  philoprogenitiveness 
could  invent,  drove  rapidly  with  foaming  horses  through  the  Park 
gates,  and  up  to  the  steps  of  the  Hall.  The  two  bnttnns  of  the 
sculptured  d<x)r  flew  open.  Two  suiierior  officers  in  black,  the  large 
and  melancholy  gentlemen,  now  in  livery  with  their  hair  in  powder, 
the  country  menials  engaged  to  aid  them,  were  in  waiting  in  the  hall, 
and  bowed  like  tall  elms  when  autumn  winds  wail  in  the  park. 
Through  this  avenue  parsed  Sir  Francis  Clavering  with  a  most  un- 
moved fiice :  Lady  Clavering,  with  a  pair  of  bright  black  eyes,  and 
a  good-humoured  countenance,  which  waggled  and  nodded  very  gni?- 
ciously :  Master  Francis  Clavering,  who  was  holding  his  mamma's 
skirt  (and  who  stopped  the  procession  to  look  at  the  largest  footman, 
whose  appearance  seemed  to  strike  the  young  gentleman),  and  Miss 
Blamiy,  governess  to  Master  Francis,  and  Miss  Amory,  her  Ladyship^s 
daughter,  giving  her  ann  to  Captain  Strong.  It  was  summer,  but 
fires  of  welcome  were  crackling  in  the  great  hall  chimney,  and  in  the 
rooms  which  the  family  were  to  occupy. 

Monsieur  Mirobolant  had  l(mke<i  at  the  procession  from  one  of 
the  lime-trees  in  the  avenue.  "  Elle  est  Ik,"  he  said,  laying  his 
jewelled  hand  on  his  richly-embroidered  velvet  waistcoat  with  glass 
buttons,  "  Je  t'ai  vue  ;  je  te  l)^nis,  0  ma  sylphide,  0  mon  ange ! " 
and  he  dived  into  the  thicket,  and  made  his  way  back  to  his  furnaces 
and  saucepans. 

The  next  Simday  the  same  party  which  had  just  made  its 
appearance  at  Clavering  Park,  came  and  publicly  took  possci^sion  of 
the  ancient  pew  in  the  church,  where  so  many  of  the  Baronet's 
ancestors  had  prayed,  and  were  now  kneeling  in  effigy.  There  was 
such  a  run  to  see  the  new  folks,  that  the  Low  Chiu'ch  was  deserted, 
to  the  disgust  of  its  pastor ;  and  as  the  state  barouche,  with  the 
greys  and  coachman  in  silver  wig,  and  solemn  footmen,  drew  up  at 
the  old  churchyard  gate,  there  was  such  a  crowd  assembled  there 
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hid  not  been  seen  for  many  a  long  day.  Captain  Strong  knew 
everybody,  and  saluted  for  all  the  company.  The  country  people 
vowed  my  lady  was  not  handsome,  to  be  sure,  but  pronoimced  her 
to  be  uncommon  fine  dressed,  as  indeed  she  was — with  the  finest  of 
shawls,  the  finest  of  pelisses,  the  brilliantest  of  bonnets  and  wreaths, 
and  a  power  of  rings,  cameos,  brooches,  chains,  bangles,  and  other 
nameless  gimcaracks ;  and  ribbons  of  every  breadth  and  colour  of  the 
rainbow  flaming  on  her  person.  Miss  Amory  appeared  meek  in 
dove-colour,  like  a  vestal  virgin — ^while  Master  Francis  was  in  the 
costume  then  prevalent  of  Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  a  celebrated  Hi^iland 
outlaw.  The  Baronet  was  not  more  animated  than  ordinarily — 
there  was  a  happy  vacuity  about  him  which  enabled  him  to  face  a 
dinner,  a  death,  a  church,  a  marriage,  with  the  same  indifiierent 
ease. 

A  pew  for  the  Clavering  servants  was  filled  by  these  domestics, 
and  the  enraptured  congregation  saw  the  gentlemen  from  London 
with  "vlower  on  their  heeds,"  and  the  miraculous  coachman  with 
his  silver  wig,  take  their  places  in  that  pew  so  soon  as  his  horses 
were  put  up  at  the  Clavering  Arras. 

In  the  coiu^e  of  the  service,  Mtuster  Francis  began  to  make  such 
a  yelling  in  the  pew,  that  Frederic,  the  tallest  of  the  footmen,  was 
Ixickoned  by  his  master,  and  rose  and  went  and  carried  out  Master 
Francis,  who  roared  and  beat  him  on  the  hejul,  so  that  the  powder 
flew  round  about,  like  clouds  of  incense.  Nor  was  he  pacified  until 
l)laced  on  the  l)ox  of  the  carriage,  where  he  played  at  horses  with 
John's  whip. 

"  You  see  the  little  beggar's  never  been  to  chiu-ch  before.  Miss 
Bell,"  the  Baronet  drawled  out  to  a  young  lady  who  was  visiting 
him  ;  "no  wonder  he  should  make  a  row  :  I  don't  go  in  town  neither, 
but  I  think  it's  right  in  the  country  to  give  a  good  example — and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

Miss  Bell  laughed  and  said,  "  The  little  boy  had  not  given  a 
particularly  good  example." 

"Gad,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Baronet.  "It  ain't  so  bad, 
neither.  Whenever  he  wants  a  thing,  Frank  always  cwies,  and 
whenever  he  cwies  he  gets  it." 

Here  tlie  (tliild  in  question  began  to  howl  for  a  dish  of  sweetmeats 
on  the  luncheon  table,  and  making  a  lunge  across  the  tablecloth, 
upset  a  glass  of  wine  over  the  best  waistcoat  of  one  of  the  guests 
present,  Mr.  Arthiu*  Pendennis,  who  was  greatly  annoyed  at  being 
made  to  look  foolish,  and  at  having  his  spotless  cambric  shirt  front 
blotched  with  wine. 

"  We  do  spoil  him  so,"  said  Lady  Clavering  to  Mrs.  Pendennis, 
fondly  gazing  at  the  cherub,  whose  hands  and  fibce  were  now  frothed 
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over  with  the  species  of  lather  which  is  inserted  in  the  confection 
called  meringues  h  la  crime. 

"Grad,  I  was  quite  wight,"  said  the  Baronet.  "He  has  cwied, 
and  he  has  got  it,  you  see.     Go  it,  Fwank,  old  boy." 

"  Sir  Francis  is  a  very  judicious  parent,"  Miss  Amory  whis- 
pered. "  Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Bell  ?  I  sha'n't  call  you  Miss 
Bell — I  shall  call  you  Laura.  I  admired  you  so  at  church.  Your 
robe  was  not  well  made,  nor  your  bonnet  very  fresh.  But  you  have 
such  beautiful  grey  eyes,  and  such  a  lovely  tint." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Bell,  laughing. 

"  Your  cousin  is  handsome,  and  thinks  so.  He  is  uneasy  de 
sa  personne.  He  has  not  seen  the  world  yet.  Haa  he  genius  ? 
Has  he  suffered?  A  lady,  a  little  woman  in  a  rumpled  satin  and 
velvet  shoes — a  Miss  Pybus — came  here,  and  said  he  has  suflfered. 
I,  too,  have  suffered, — and  you,  Laura,  has  your  heart  ever  been 
touched  ? " 

Laura  said^  "  No  ! "  but  pcirhaps  blushed  a  little  at  the  idea  or 
the  question,  so  that  the  other  said — 

"  All,  Laura !  I  see  it  all.  It  is  the  beau  cousin.  Tell  me 
everything.     I  already  love  you  as  a  sister." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Miss  Bell,  smiling,  "and — and  it 
must  be  owned  that  it  is  a  very  sudden  attachment." 

"All  attachments  are  so.  It  is  electricity — spontaneity.  It 
is  instantaneous.  I  knew  I  should  love  you  fit)m  the  moment  I 
saw  vou.     Do  vou  not  feel  it  yourself  ? " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Laura ;  "  but  I  dare  say  I  shall  if  I  try." 

"  Call  me  by  my  name,  then." 

"  But  I  don't  know  it,"  Laura  cried  out. 

"  My  name  is  Blanche — isn't  it  a  pretty  name  ?  Call  me 
by  it." 

"  Blanche — it  is  very  pretty  indeed." 

"  And  while  mamma  talks  with  that  kind-looking  lady — what 
relation  is  she  to  you  ?  She  must  have  been  pretty  once,  but  is 
rather  jxiss^ ;  she  is  not  well  gantde,  but  she  has  a  pretty  hand — 
and  while  mamma  talks  to  her,  come  with  me  to  my  own  room, 
— my  own,  own  room.  It's  a  darling  room,  though  that  horrid 
creature^  Captjiin  Strong,  did  arrange  it.  Are  you  ^rris  of  him  ? 
He  says  you  are,  but  I  know  better ;  it  is  the  beau  cousin.  Yes 
— il  a  de  beaux  yeux,  Je  vHaime  pas  les  blonds^  ordinairem^enU 
Car  je  suis  blonde^  mm — -je  suis  Blanche  et  blonde" — and  she 
looked  at  her  face  and  made  a  moue  in  the  glass ;  and  never 
stopped  for  Laura's  answer  to  the  questions  which  she  had  put. 

Blanche  was  fair  and  like  a  sylph.  She  had  fair  hair  with 
green  reflections  in  it.     But  she  had  dark  eyebrows.     She  had  long 
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black  eyelashes,  which  veiled  beautiful  brown  eyes.  She  had  such 
a  slim  waist,  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  behold ;  and  such  slim  little 
feet,  that  you  would  have  thought  the  grass  would  hardly  bend 
under  them.  Her  lips  were  of  the  colour  of  faint  rosebuds,  and 
her  voice  warbled  limpidly  over  a  set  of  the  sweetest  little  pearly 
teeth  ever  seen.  She  showed  them  very  often,  for  they  were  very 
pretty.  She  was  always  smiling,  and  a  smile  not  only  showed  her 
teeth  wonderfully,  but  likewise  exhibited  two  lovely  little  pink 
dimples,  that  nestled  in  either  cheek. 

She  showed  Laura  her  drawings,  which  the  other  thought  charm- 
ing. She  played  her  some  of  her  waltzes,  with  a  rapid  and  brilliant 
finger,  and  Laura  was  still  more  charmed.  And  she  then  read  her 
some  poems,  in  French  and  English,  likewise  of  her  own  composi- 
tion, and  which  she  kept  locked  in  her  own  book — her  own  dear 
little  book  ;  it  was  l)oun(l  in  bhie  velvet,  with  a  gilt  lock,  and  on  it 
was  printed  in  gold  the  title  of  "  Mes  Larmes." 

"  Mes  Larmes  ! — isn't  it  a  pretty  name  ? "  the  young  lady  con- 
tinued, who  was  pleased  with  everything  that  she  did,  and  did 
everything  very  well.  Laura  owned  that  it  was.  She  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before ;  anything  so  lovely,  so  accomplished, 
so  fragile  and  pretty ;  warbling  so  prettily,  and  tripping  about  such 
a  pretty  room,  with  such  a  numl)er  of  pretty  books,  pictiu-es,  flowers, 
round  about  her.  The  honest  and  generous  country  girl  forgot  even 
jealousy  in  her  admiration.  "  Indeed,  Blanche,"  she  said,  "  every- 
thing in  the  room  is  pretty ;  and  you  are  the  prettiest  of  all." 
The  other  smiled,  looked  in  the  glass,  went  up  and  took  both  of 
Laura's  hands,  and  kissed  them,  and  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and 
shook  out  a  little  song. 

The  intimacy  between  the  young  ladies  sprang  up  like  Jack's 
Bean-stalk  to  the  skies  in  a  single  night.  The  large  footmen  were 
perpetually  walking  with  little  pink  notes  to  Fairoaks;  where 
there  was  a  pretty  housemaid  in  the  kitchen,  who  might  possibly 
tempt  those  gentlemen  to  so  humble  a  place.  Miss  Amory  sent 
music,  or  Miss  Amory  sent  a  new  novel,  or  a  picture  from  the 
Journal  d^s  ModeSy  to  LaiUTi ;  or  my  lady's  compliments  arrived 
with  flowers  and  fniit ;  or  Miss  Amory  begged  and  prayed  Miss 
Bell  to  come  to  dinner ;  and  dear  Mrs.  Pendennis,  if  she  was  strong 
enough ;  and  Mr.  Arthur,  if  a  humdrum  party  were  not  too  stupid 
for  him ;  and  would  send  a  pony-carriage  for  Mrs.  Pendennis ;  and 
would  take  no  denial. 

Neither  Arthur  nor  Laura  wished  to  refuse.  And  Helen,  who 
was,  indeed,  somewhat  ailing,  was  glad  that  the  two  should  have 
their  pleasure ;  and  would  look  at  them  fondly  as  they  set  forth, 
and  ask  in  her  heart  that  she  might  not  be  called  away  until  thos^ 
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two  beings  whom  she  loved  best  in  the  worW  should  be  joined 
together.  As  they  went  out  and  crossed  over  the  bridge,  she 
remembered  summer  evenings  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  she, 
too,  had  bloomed  in  her  brief  prime  of  love  and  happiness.  It  was 
all  over  now.  The  moon  was  looking  from  the  purpling  sky,  and 
the  stars  glittering  there,  just  as  they  used  in  the  early  well- 
remembered  evenings.  He  was  lying  dead  far  away,  with  the 
billows  rolhng  between  them.  Good  God !  how  well  she  remembered 
the  last  look  of  his  face  as  they  parted.  It  looked  out  at  her  through 
the  vista  of  long  years,  as  sad  and  as  clear  aa  then. 

So  Mr.  Pen  and  Miss  Laura  found  the  society  at  Olavering  Park 
an  uncommonly  agreeable  resort  of  summer  evenings.  Blanche 
vowed  that  she  raffoled  of  Laura;  and,  very  likely,  Mr.  Pen  was 
pleased  with  Blanche.  His  spirits  c^uie  back  :  he  laughed  and 
rattled  till  Laura  wondered  to  hear  him.  It  was  not  the  same 
Pen,  yawning  in  a  shooting-jacket,  in  the  Fairoaks  parlour,  who 
appeared  alert  and  brisk,  and  smiling,  and  well  dressed,  in  Lady 
Olavering's  drawing-room.  Sometimes  they  had  music.  Laura  ha<i 
a  sweet  contralto  voice,  and  sang  with  Blanche,  who  had  had  the 
best  continental  instruction,  and  was  chiCrmed  to  be  her  friend^s 
mistress.  Sometimes  Mr.  Pen  joined  in  these  concerts,  or  oftener 
looked  sweet  upon  Miss  Blanche  as  she  sjing.  Sometimes  they  had 
glees,  when  Captain  Strong's  cliest  was  of  vast  service,  and  he 
boomed  out  in  a  prodigious  bass,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud. 

'*  Good  fellow.  Strong — ain't  he,  Miss  Bell  ] "  Sir  Francis  would 
say  to  her.  "  Plays  at  /cart^  with  Liuly  Clavering — plays  any- 
thing— pitch  and  toss,  pianoforty,  cwibbage  if  you  like.  How  long 
do  you  think  he's  been  staying  with  me  ?  He  ciime  for  a  week  with 
a  carpet-bag,  and  gad,  he's  l)een  staying  tliwee  years.  Good  fellow, 
ain't  he  1  Don't  know  how  he  gets  a  shillin',  though,  by  Jove,  I 
don't,  Miss  Lauwa." 

And  yet  the  Chevalier,  if  he  lost  his  money  to  Lady  Clavering, 
always  paid  it ;  and  if  he  lived  with  his  friend  for  three  years,  ]>aid 
for  that  too— in  good  humour,  in  kindness  and  joviality,  in  a 
thousand  little  service  by  which  he  made  himself  agreeable.  What 
gentleman  could  want  a  better  friend  than  a  man  who  was  always 
in  spirits,  never  in  the  way  or  out  of  it,  and  was  ready  to  execute 
any  commission  for  his  patron,  whether  it  was  to  sing  a  song  or 
meet  a  lawyer,  to  fight  a  duel,  or  to  carve  a  capon  1 

Although  Laura  and  Pen  commcmly  went  to  Clavering  Park 
together,  yet  sometimes  Mr.  Pen  took  walks  there  unattended  by 
her,  and  about  which  he  did  not  tell  her.  He  took  to  fishing  the 
Brawl^  which  runs  through  the  Park  and  {lasses  not  very  far  from 
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the  garden  wall ;  and  by  the  oddest  coincidence,  Miss  Amory  would 
walk  out  (having  been  to  look  at  her  flowers),  and  would  be  quite 
surprised  to  see  Mr.  Pendennis  fishing. 

I  wonder  what  trout  Pen  caught  while  the  young  lady  waa 
looking  on  ?  or  whether  Miss  Blanche  was  the  pretty  little  fish 
which  played  round  his  fly,  and  which  Mr.  Pen  was  endeavouring 
to  hook? 

As  for  Miss  Blanche,  she  had  a  kind  heart ;  and  having,  as 
she  owned,  herself  '*  suffered  "  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  her  brief 
life  and  experience — why,  she  could  compassionate  other  susceptible 
beings  like  Pen,  who  had  suffered  too.  Her  love  for  Laura  and 
» tliat  dear  Mrs.  Pendennis  redoubled  :  if  they  were  not  at  the  Park, 
she  was  not  easy  unless  she  herself  was  at  Fairoaks.  She  played 
with  Laura ;  she  read  French  and  Grerman  with  Laura ;  and  Mr. 
Pen  read  French  and  German  along  with  them.  He  turned  senti- 
mental ballads  of  Schiller  and  Gk>ethe  into  English  verse  for  the 
ladies,  and  Blanche  unlocked  "  Mes  Larmes  "  for  him,  and  imparted 
to  him  some  of  the  plaintive  outpourings  of  her  own  tender  Muse. 

It  apjKjared  from  these  iK)em8  that  the  young  creature  had  indeed 
suffered  protligiously.  She  was  familiar  with  the  idea  of  suicide. 
Death  she  repeatedly  longed  for.  A  faded  rose  inspired  her  with 
such  grief  that  you  would  have  thought  she  must  die  in  pain  of  it. 
It  was  a  wonder  how  a  young  creature  should  have  suffered  so 
much — should  have  found  the  means  of  getting  at  such  an  ocean  of 
despair  and  passion  (as  a  runaway  boy  who  will  get  to  sea),  and 
having  embarked  on  it,  should  survive  it.  What  a  talent  she  must 
have  had  for  weei)ing  to  be  able  to  pour  out  so  many  of  "Mes 
Larmes  " ! 

They  were  not  particularly  briny.  Miss  Blanche^s  tears,  that  is 
the  truth ;  but  Pen,  who  read  her  verses,  thought  them  very  well 
for  a  kdy — and  wrote  some  verses  himself  for  her.  His  were  very 
violent  and  passionate,  very  hot,  sweet,  and  strong:  and  he  not 
only  wrote  verses;  but — oh  the  villain!  oh  the  deceiver! — he 
altered  and  adapted  former  poems  in  his  possession,  and  which  had 
been  composed  for  a  certain  Miss  Emily  Fotheringay,  for  the  use 
and  to  the  Christian  name  of  Miss  Blanche  Amory. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

A   LITTLE   INNOCENT 

EGAD,  Strong,"  one  day  the  Baronet  said,  as  the  pair  were 
conversing  after  dinner  over  the  billiard-table,  and  that  great 
unbosomer  of  secrets,  a  cigar ;  "  Egad,  Strong,  I  wish  to  the 
.loose  your  wife  was  dead." 

"  So  do  I.  That's  a  cannon,  ])y  Jove  !  But  she  won't ;  she'll 
live  for  ever — you  see  if  she  don't.  Why  do  you  wish  her  off  the 
hooks,  Frank,  my  boy  1 "  asked  Captain  Strong. 

"  Because  then  you  might  marry  Missy.  She  ain't  bad-looking. 
She'll  have  ten  thousand,  and  that's  a  good  bit  of  money  for  such  a 
poor  old  devil  as  you,"  drawled  out  the  other  gentleman.  "  And 
egad,  Strong,  I  hate  her  worse  and  worse  every  day.  I  can't  stand 
her.  Strong ;  by  gad,  I  can't." 

"  I  wouldn't  take  her  at  twice  the  figure,"  Captain  Strong  said, 
laughing.     "  I  never  saw  such  a  little  devil  in  my  life." 

"I  should  like  to  poison  her,"  said  the  sententious  Baronet; 
"  by  Jove  I  should." 

"  Why,  what  has  she  been  at  now  ? "  asked  his  friend. 

"  Nothing  particular,"  answered  Sir  Fnincis ;  "  only  her  old 
tricks.  That  girl  has  such  a  knack  of  making  everybody  miserable, 
that,  hang  me,  it's  quite  surprising.  Last  night  she  sent  the 
governess  crying  away  from  the  dinner-table.  Aflerwards,  ob  I  was 
passing  Frank's  room  I  heard  the  poor  little  beggar  howling  in  the 
ilark,  and  found  his  sister  had  been  frightening  his  soul  out  of  his 
iKxly,  by  telling  him  stories  about  the  ghost  that's  in  the  house. 
At  lunch  she  gave  my  lady  a  turn ;  and  though  my  wife's  a  fool, 
she's  a  good  soul — I'm  hanged  if  she  ain't." 

"  W^hat  did  Missy  do  to  her  1 "  Strong  asked. 

"Why,  hang  me,  if  she  rlidn't  begin  talking  about  the  late 
Amory,  my  predecessor,"  the  Baronet  said,  with  a  grin.  "  She  got 
some  picture  out  of  the  *  Keejwake,'  and  said,  she  was  sure  it  was 
like  her  dear  father.  She  wanted  to  know  where  her  father's  grave 
was.  Hang  her  father !  Whenever  Miss  Amory  talks  about  him, 
Lady  Clavering  always  bursts  out  crying :  and  the  little  devil  will 
talk  about  him  in  order  to  spite  her  mother.     To-day  when  she 
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b^an,  I  got  in  a  confounded  ra^e,  said  I  was  her  father,  and — and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  then,  sir,  she  took  a  shy  at  me." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  about  you,  Frank  1 "  Mr.  Strong,  still 
laughing,  iu(juired  of  his  friend  and  patron. 

"  Gra^l,  she  said  I  wasn't  her  father ;  that  I  wasn't  fit  to  com- 
prehend her ;  that  her  father  must  have  been  a  man  of  genius,  and 
fine  feelings,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  whereas  I  had  married  her 
mother  for  money." 

"Well,  didn't  youl"  asked  Strong. 

"  It  don't  make  it  any  the  pleasanter  to  hear  because  it's  true, 
don't  you  know,"  Sir  Francis  Clavering  answered.  "I  ain't  a 
literary  man  and  that;  but  I  ain't  such  a  fool  as  she  makes  me 
out.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  she  always  manages  to — to  put 
me  in  the  hole,  don't  you  imderstand.  She  turns  all  the  house 
round  her  in  her  quiet  way,  and  with  her  confounded  sentimental 
airs.     I  wish  she  was  dead,  Ned." 

"It  was  my  wife  Avhom  you  wanted  dead  just  now,"  Strong 
said,  always  in  perfect  good-humour ;  upon  which  the  Baronet,  with 
his  accustomed  candour,  said,  "  Well,  when  people  bore  my  life  out, 
I  do  wish  they  were  dead,  and  I  wish  Missy  were  down  a  well  with 
all  my  heart." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  report  of  this  candid  conver- 
sation that  our  accomplished  little  friend  had  some  peculiarities  or 
defects  of  character  which  rendered  her  not  very  popular.  She  was 
a  young  lady  of  some  genius,  exquisite  sympathies,  and  considerable 
literary  attainments,  living,  like  many  another  genius,  with  relatives 
who  could  not  comprehend  her.  Neither  her  mother  nor  her  step- 
father were  persons  of  a  literary  turn.  BelVs  Life  and  the  Racing 
Calendar  were  the  extent  of  the  Baronet's  reading,  and  Lady  Claver- 
ing still  wrote  like  a  schoolgirl  of  thirteen,  and  with  an  extraordinary 
disreganl  to  grammar  and  sjielling.  And  as  Miss  Amory  felt  very 
keenly  that  she  was  not  appreciated,  and  that  she  lived  with  persons 
who  were  not  her  equals  in  intelle(;t  or  conversational  power,  she 
lost  no  opportunity  to  acquaint  her  family  circle  with  their  inferiority 
t<)  herself,  and  not  only  was  a  martyr,  but  took  care  to  let  everybody 
know  that  she  was  so.  If  she  suftered,  as  she  said  and  thought  she 
did,  severely,  are  we  to  wonder  that  a  young  creature  of  such  deli- 
cate sensibilities  should  shriek  and  cry  out  a  good  deal  1  If  a  poetess 
may  not  bemaan  her  lot,  of  what  earthly  use  is  her  lyre?  Blanche 
struck  hers  only  to  the  saddest  of  tunes ;  and  sang  elegies  over  her 
dead  hopes,  dirges  over  her  early  frost-nipt  buds  of  affection,  as 
became  such  a  melancholy  fate  and  Muse. 

Her  actual  distresses,  as  we  have  said,  had  not  been  up  to  the 
present  time  very  considerable  :  but  her  griefs  lay,  like  those  of  most 
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of  OS,  in  her  own  soul — that  being  sad  and  habitually  dissatiafiedy 
what  wonder  that  she  should  weep  ]  So  "  Mes  Larmes  "  dribbled 
out  of  her  eyes  any  day  at  command  :  she  (*ould  furnish  an  unlimited 
supply  of  tears,  and  her  feculty  of  sliedding  them  increased  by 
practice.  For  sentiment  is  like  another  complaint  mentioned  by 
Horace,  as  increasing  by  self-iudulgence  (I  am  sorry  to  say,  ladies, 
that  the  compldnt  in  question  is  called  the  dropsy),  and  the  more 
you  cry,  the  more  you  will  be  able  and  desirous  to  do  so. 

Missy  had  begim  to  gush  at  a  very  early  age.  Lamartine  was 
her  favourite  bard  from  the  period  when  she  first  could  feel ;  and 
she  had  subsequently  improved  her  mind  by  a  sedulous  study  of 
novels  of  the  great  modem  authors  of  the  French  language.  There 
was  not  a  romance  of  Balzac  and  Greorge  Sand  wliich  the  indefati- 
gable little  creature  had  not  devoured  by  the  time  she  waa  sixteen : 
and,  however  little  she  symjiathised  with  her  relatives  at  home,  she 
had  friends,  as  she  said,  in  the  spirit-world,  meaning  the  tender 
Indiana,  the  passionate  and  poetic  Lelia,  the  amiable  Trenmor,  that 
high-souled  convict,  that  angel  of  the  galleys, — the  fiery  Stenio, — 
and  the  other  numberless  heroes  of  the  French  romances.  She  had 
been  in  love  with  Prince  Roilolph  and  Prince  Djalma  while  she  was 
yet  at  school,  and  had  8ettle<l  the  divorce  (luestion,  and  the  rights  of 
woman,  with  Indiana,  before  she  had  letl  off  pinafores.  The  imi)et- 
uous  little  lady  played  at  love  with  these  imaginary  worthier  as  a 
little  while  before  she  had  played  at  maternity  with  her  doll.  Pretty 
little  poeticid  spirits !  it  is  curious  to  watch  them  with  those  play- 
things. To-day  the  blue-eyed  one  is  the  favourite,  and  the  black- 
eyed  one  is  pushed  behind  the  drawers.  To-morrow  blue-eyes  may 
take  its  turn  of  neglect :  and  it  may  be  an  odious  little  wretch  with 
a  burnt  nose,  or  torn  head  of  hair,  and  no  eyes  at  all,  that  takes  the 
first  place  in  Miss's  affection,  and  is  dandled  and  caressed  in  her  arms. 

As  novelists  are  supposed  to  know  everything,  even  the  secrets 
of  female  hearts,  which  the  owners  themselves  do  not  perhaps  know, 
we  may  stjite  that  at  eleven  years  of  age  Mademoiselle  Betsi,  as  Miss 
Amory  was  then  called,  had  felt  t^^nder  emotions  towards  a  young 
Savoyard  organ-grinder  at  Paris,  whom  she  iiersisted  in  believing  to 
be  a  prince  carrier!  off  from  his  parents  ;  that  at  twelve  an  olcf  and 
hideous  drawing-master  (but,  ah,  what  age  or  personal  defects  are 
proof  against  woman's  lovel)  had  agitated  her  young  heart;  and 
then,  at  thirteen,  being  at  Madame  de  Caramers  boarding-school,  in 
the  Champs  Elys^,  whicli,  as  everyb<xly  knows,  is  next  door  to 
Monsieur  Rogron's  (Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour)  pension  for 
young  gentlemen,  a  correspondence  by  letter  took  place  between  the 
9Sdw'4fanU  Miss  Betsi  and  two  young  gentlemen  of  the  College  of 
Oharlemagne,  who  were  pensioners  of  the  Chevalier  Rogron. 
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In  the  above  paragraph  our  young  friend  has  been  called  by  a 
Christian  name,  different  to  that  under  which  we  were  lately  pre- 
sented to  her.  The  fact  is,  that  Miss  Amory,  called  Missy  at  home, 
had  really  at  the  first  been  christened  Betsy — but  assumed  the  name 
of  Blanche  of  her  own  will  and  fantasy,  and  crowned  herself  with  it ; 
and  the  weapon  which  the  Baronet,  her  stepfather,  held  in  terror  over 
her,  was  the  threat  to  call  her  publicly  by  her  name  of  Betsy,  by  which 
menace  he  sometimes  manage<l  to  keep  the  young  rebel  in  onler. 

Blanche  had  had  hosts  of  dear,  dear,  darling  friends  ere  now, 
and  had  quite  a  little  museum  of  locks  of  hair  in  her  treasure-chest, 
which  she  had  gathered  in  the  coiu^  of  her  sentimental  progress. 
Some  dear  friends  had  married :  some  had  gone  to  other  schools : 
one  beloved  sister  she  had  lost  from  the  pension,  and  foimd  again, 
oh  horror !  her  darling,  her  L^ocmlie,  keeping  the  books  in  her 
father's  shop,  a  grocer  in  the  Rue  du  Bac :  in  feet,  she  had  met 
with  a  numl>er  of  disappointments,  estrangements,  disillusionments, 
as  she  called  them  in  her  pretty  French  jargon,  and  had  seen  and 
suffered  a  great  deal  for  so  young  a  woman.  But  it  is  the  lot  of 
sensibility  to  suffer,  and  of  confiding  tenderness  to  be  deceived,  and 
she  felt  that  she  was  only  undergoing  the  penalties  of  genius  in 
these  pangs  and  disappointments  of  her  young  career. 

Meanwhile,  she  managed  to  make  the  honest  lady,  her  mother, 
as  uncomfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit ;  and  caused  her 
worthy  stepfather  to  wish  she  was  dead.  With  the  exception  of 
Captain  Strong,  whose  invincible  good-humour  was  proof  against 
her  sarcasms,  the  little  lady  ruled  the  whole  house  with  her  tongue. 
If  Lady  Clavering  talked  about  Si)arrowgrass  instead  of  Asparagus, 
or  called  an  object  a  hobject,  as  this  unfortunate  lady  would  some- 
times do,  Missy  calmly  corrected  her,  and  frightened  the  good  soul, 
her  mother,  into  errors  only  the  more  frequent  as  she  grew  more 
nervous  under  her  daughter's  eye. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  considering  the  vast  interest  which  the 
arrival  of  the  family  at  Clavering  Park  inspired  in  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  town,  that  Madame  Fribsby  alone,  of  all  the  folks  in 
Clavering,  should  have  remained  unmoved  and  incurious.  At  the 
first  apiKjarance  of  the  Park  family  in  church,  Madame  noted  every 
article  of  toilette  which  the  ladies  wore,  from  their  bonnets  to  their 
brodequins,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  attire  of  the  ladies'  maids  in 
the  |x;w  allotted  to  them.  We  fear  that  Doctor  Portman's  sermon, 
though  it  was  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  valued  compositions,  had 
little  effect  upon  Madame  Fribsby  on  that  day.  In  a  very  few 
days  afterwards,  she  had  manjiged  for  herself  an  interview  with 
Lady  Clavering's  confidential  attendant,  in  the  housekeeper's  room 
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at  the  Park ;  and  her  canls  in  French  and  English,  stating  that  she 
received  tlie  newest  fashions  from  Paris  from  her  correspondent 
Madame  Victorine,  and  that  she  was  in  the  custom  of  making  court 
and  ball  dresses  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  shire,  were  in 
the  possession  of  Lady  Clavering  and  Miss  Amory,  and  favourably 
received,  as  she  was  ha[)py  to  hear,  by  those  ladies. 

Mrs.  Bonner,  Lady  Clavering's  lady,  became  soon  a  great  frie- 
quenter  of  Madame  Fribsby's  drawing-room,  and  partook  of  many 
entertainments  at  the  milliner's  expense.  A  meal  of  green  tea, 
scandal,  hot  Sally-Lunn  cakes,  and  a  little  novel-reading,  were 
always  at  the  service  of  Mrs.  Bonner,  whenever  she  was  free  to  {tass 
an  evening  in  the  town.  And  slic  found  much  more  time  for  these 
pleasures  than  her  junior  officer.  Miss  Amory 's  maid,  who  seldom 
could  be  spared  for  a  holiday,  and  was  worke<l  as  hard  as  any 
fiujtory  girl  by  that  inexorable  little  Muse,  her  mistress. 

And  there  was  another  person  connected  with  the  Clavering 
establishment,  who  became  a  constant  guest  of  our  friend,  the 
milliner.  This  was  the  chief  of  the  kitchen.  Monsieur  Mirobolant, 
with  whom  Madame  Fribsby  soon  formed  an  intimacy. 

Not  having  been  accustomed  to  the  appearance  or  society  of 
persons  of  the  French  nation,  the  nistic  inhabitants  of  Clavering 
were  not  so  favourably  impresse<l  by  Monsieur  Alcidc's  manners  and 
appearance,  as  that  gentleman  might  have  de8ire<l  that  they  should 
be.  He  walked  among  them  quite  unsuspiciously  upon  the  afternoon 
of  a  simimer  day,  when  his  services  were  not  require<l  at  the  House, 
in  his  usual  favourite  costume,  namely,  his  light  green  frock  or 
paletot,  his  crimson  velvet  waistcoat  with  blue  glass  buttons,  his 
pantalon  Ecossais  of  a  very  large  and  decided  check  pattern,  his 
orange  satin  neckcloth,  and  his  jean-boots,  ^ith  tii>s  of  shiny 
leather, — these,  with  a  gold  embroidered  cap,  and  a  richly-gilt  cane, 
or  other  varieties  of  ornament  of  a  similar  tendency,  formed  his 
usual  holiday  costume,  hi  wliich  he  flattered  himself  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  (unless,  indeed,  the  beauty  of  his  person  should 
attract  observation),  and  in  whi(;h  he  considered  that  he  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  of  good  Parisian  t<yn. 

He  walked  then  down  the  street,  grinning  and  ogling  every 
woman  he  met  with  glances,  which  he  meant  should  kill  them  out- 
right, and  peered  over  the  railings,  and  in  at  the  windows,  where 
females  were,  in  the  tranquil  summer  evening.  But  Betsy,  Mrs. 
Pybus's  maid,  shrank  back  with  a  "  Lor  bless  us  ! "  as  Alcide  ogled 
her  over  the  laurel  bush ;  the  Misses  Baker  and  their  mamma  stared 
with  wonder ;  and  presently  a  crowd  began  to  follow  the  interesting 
foreigner,  of  ragged  urchins  and  children,  who  left  their  dirt-pies  in 
the  street  to  pursue  hinL 
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For  some  time  he  thought  that  admiration  was  the  cause  which 
led  these  persons  in  his  wake,  and  walked  on,  pleased  himself  that 
he  could  so  easily  confer  on  others  so  much  harmless  pleasure.  But 
the  little  children  and  dirt-pie  manufecturers  were  presently  suc- 
ceeded by  followers  of  a  larger  growth,  and  a  number  of  lads  and 
girls  from  the  factory  being  let  loose  at  this  hour,  joined  the  mob 
and  began  laughing,  jeering,  hooting,  and  calling  opprobrious  names 
at  the  Frenchman.  Some  cried  out,  "  Frenchy  !  Frenchy  ! "  some 
exclaimed  "  Frogs ! "  one  asked  for  a  lock  of  his  hair,  which  was 
long  and  in  richly-flowing  ringlets;  and  at  length  the  poor  artist 
began  to  perceive  that  he  was  an  object  of  derision  rather  than  of 
respect  to  the  rude  grinning  mob. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Madame  Fribsby  spied  the  unlucky 
gentleman  with  the  train  at  his  heels,  and  heard  the  scornful  shouts 
with  which  they  assailed  him.  She  ran  out  of  her  room,  and  across 
the  street  to  the  persecuted  foreigner ;  she  held  out  her  hand,  and, 
addressing  him  in  his  own  language,  invite<l  him  into  her  abode; 
and  when  she  had  housed  him  fairly  within  her  door,  she  stood 
bravely  at  the  threshold  before  the  gibing  factory  girls  and  boys, 
and  said  they  were  a  pack  of  cowards  to  insult  a  poor  man  who 
could  not  speak  their  language,  and  was  alone  and  without  protec- 
tion. The  little  crowd,  with  some  ironical  cheers  and  hootings, 
nevertheless  felt  the  force  of  Madame  Fribsby's  vigorous  allocution, 
and  retreated  before  her ;  for  the  old  lady  was  rather  respected  in 
the  place,  and  her  oddity  and  her  kindness  had  made  her  many 
friends  there. 

Poor  Mirobolant  was  grateful  indeed  to  hear  the  language  of  his 
country  ever  so  ill  spoken.  Frenchmen  panlon  our  faults  in  their 
language  much  more  readily  than  we  excuse  their  bad  English ;  and 
will  face  our  blimders  throughout  a  long  conversation,  without  the 
least  propensity  to  grin.  The  rescued  artist  vowed  that  Madame 
Fribsby  was  his  guardian  angel,  and  that  he  had  not  as  yet  met 
with  such  suavity  and  politeness  among  les  Anglatses.  He  was  as 
courteous  and  complimentary  to  her  as  if  it  was  the  fairest  and 
noblest  of  ladies  whom  he  was  addressing :  for  Alcide  Mirobolant 
paid  homage  after  his  fashion  to  all  womankind,  and  never  dreamed 
of  a  distinction  of  rank  in  the  realms  of  beauty,  as  his  phrase  was. 

A  cream,  flavoured  with  pine-apple — a  mayonnaise  of  lobster, 
which  he  flattered  himself  was  not  unworthy  of  his  hand,  or  of  her 
to  whom  he  had  the  honoiu*  to  offfer  it  as  an  homage,  and  a  box  of 
preserved  fruits  of  Provence,  were  brought  by  one  of  the  chefs 
aides-de-camp,  in  a  basket,  the  next  day  to  the  milliner's,  and  were 
accompanied  with  a  gallant  note  to  the  amiable  Madame  Fribsby. 
"  Her  kindness,"  Alcide  said,  "  had  made  a  green  place  in  the  desert 
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of  hifl  eziBtence, — her  suavity  would  ever  contrast  in  memory  with 
the  grossiereU  of  the  rustic  population,  who  were  not  worthy  to 
poassess  such  a  jewel."  An  intimacy  of  the  most  confidential 
nature  thus  sprang  up  between  the  milliner  and  the  chief  of  the 
kitchen ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  with  pleasure  or  mcHtir 
fication  that  Madame  received  the  declarations  of  friendship  which 
the  young  Alcides  proffered  to  her,  for  he  persisted  in  calling  her, 
"  La  rei^ptcUMe  Fribsbi"  "  La  vertueuse  Fribshiy^ — and  in  stating 
that  he  should  consider  her  aa  his  mother,  wliile  he  hoporl  alie  would 
regard  him  aa  her  son.  Ah  !  it  was  not  very  long  ago,  Fribsby 
thought,  that  words  had  been  a<ldressed  to  her  in  that  dear  French 
language  indicating  a  different  sort  of  attachment.  And  she  sighed 
as  she  looked  up  at  the  picture  of  her  Carabineer.  For  it  is  sur- 
prising how  young  some  peoj)le's  hearts  remain  when  their  heads 
have  need  of  a  front  or  a  little  hair-dye, — and,  at  tliis  moment, 
Madame  Fribsby,  as  she  told  young  AJcide,  felt  as  romantic  as  a 
girl  of  eighteen. 

When  the  conversation  took  this  turn — and  at  their  first  intimacy 
Madame  Fribsby  was  rather  inclined  so  to  lead  it — Alcide  always 
politely  diverged  to  another  subject :  it  was  as  his  mother  that  he 
persisted  in  considering  the  good  milliner.  He  would  recognise  her 
in  no  other  capacity,  and  with  that  relationship  the  gentle  lady  was 
forced  to  content  herself,  when  she  found  how  deeply  the  artist's 
heart  was  engaged  elsewhere. 

He  was  not  long  before  he  described  to  her  the  subject  and 
origin  of  his  passion. 

"  I  declared  myself  to  her,"  said  Alcide,  laying  his  liand  on  his 
heart,  "  in  a  manner  which  was  as  novel  as  I  am  charmed  to  thiak 
it  was  agreeable.  Where  cannot  Love  penetrate,  respectable 
Madame  Fribsbi  1  Cupid  is  the  father  of  invention ! — I  inquired 
of  the  domestics  what  were  the  plats  of  which  Mademoiselle  partook 
with  most  pleasiu^  ;  and  built  up  my  Uttle  battery  accordingly.  On 
a  day  when  her  parents  had  gone  to  dine  in  the  world  (and  I  am 
grieved  to  say  that  a  grossier  dinner  at  a  restaurant,  on  the  Boule- 
vard, or  in  the  Palais  Royal,  seemed  to  form  the  delights  of  these 
unrefined  persons),  the  charming  Miss  entertained  some  comrades  of 
the  pension ;  and  I  advised  myself  to  send  up  a  little  repast  suitable 
to  so  delicate  young  palates.  Her  lovely  name  is  Blanche.  The 
veil  of  the  maiden  is  wliite,  the  wreath  of  roses  which  she  wears  is 
white.  I  determined  that  my  dinner  should  be  as  spotless  as  the 
snow.  At  her  accustomed  hour,  and  instead  of  the  rude  gigot  h 
Veau  which  was  ordinarily  served  at  her  too  simple  table,  I  sent  her 
up  a  little  poiacft  a  la  Reine — a  la  Reine  Blanche  I  called  it, — as 
white  as  her  own  tint — and  confectioned  with  the  most  frtkgrant 
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cream  and  almondB.  I  then  offered  up  at  her  shrine  a  jUet  de 
merlan  d  l^ Agnes,  and  a  delicate  7^/0^,  which  I  hare  designated  as 
Eperlan  a  la  Sainte  ThSrese,  and  of  which  my  charming  Miss  par^ 
took  with  pleasure.  I  followed  this  by  two  little  entries  of  sweet- 
bread and  chicken ;  and  the  only  brown  thing  which  I  permitted 
myself  in  the  entertainment  was  a  little  roast  of  lamb,  which  I  laid 
in  a  meadow  of  spinaches,  surroimded  with  croustillons,  representing 
sheep,  and  ornamented  with  daisies  and  other  savage  flowers.  After 
this  came  my  second  service :  a  puddhig  a  la  Reine  Elisabeth  (who, 
Madame  Fribsbi  knows,  was  a  maiden  princess) ;  a  dish  of  opal- 
coloured  plovers*  eggs,  which  I  called  Nid  de  tourtei-eaux  h  la 
Boriccmle;  placing  in  the  midst  of  them  two  of  those  tender  volatiles, 
billing  each  other,  and  confectioned  with  butter ;  a  basket  containing 
little  gateatix  of  apricots,  which,  I  know,  all  young  ladies  adore ; 
and  a  jelly  of  marasquin,  bland,  insinuating,  intoxicating  as  the 
glance  of  bejiuty.  This  I  designated  Ambroisie  de  Calypso  h  la 
Sauveraiiie  de  mon  Camr.  And  when  the  ice  was  brought  in — an 
ice  of  plambiere  and  cherries — how  do  you  think  I  had  shaped  them, 
Madame  Fribsbi  1  In  the  form  of  two  hearts  imited  with  an  arrow, 
on  which  I  had  laid,  before  it  entered,  a  bridal  veil  in  cut-paper,  sur- 
mounted by  a  wreath  of  virginal  orange-flowers.  I  stood  at  the  door 
to  watch  the  effect  of  this  entry.  It  was  but  one  cry  of  admiration. 
The  three  young  ladies  filled  their  glasses  with  the  sparkling  Ay, 
and  carried  me  in  a  toast.  I  heard  it — I  heard  Miss  sjKiak  of  me 
— I  heard  her  say,  *Tell  Monsieur  Mirobolant  that  we  thank  him 
— we  admire  him — we  love  him !  *  My  feet  almost  failed  me  as 
she  spoke. 

"Since  that,  can  I  have  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  young 
artist  has  made  some  progress  in  the  heart  of  the  English  Miss  ?  I 
am  modest,  but  my  glass  informs  me  that  I  am  not  ill-looking.  Other 
victories  have  convinced  me  of  the  fact." 

"  Dangerous  man  ! "  cried  the  milliner. 

"  The  blonde  misses  of  Albion  see  nothing  in  the  dull  inhabitants 
of  their  brumous  isle  which  can  compare  with  the  ardour  and  vivacity 
of  the  children  of  the  South.  We  bring  our  sunshine  with  us ;  we  are 
Frenclimen,  and  accustomed  to  conquer.  Were  it  not  for  this  afiair 
of  the  heart,  and  my  determination  to  marry  an  Anglaise,  do  you 
think  I  would  stop  in  this  island  (which  is  not  altogether  ungrateful, 
sinre  I  have  found  here  a  tender  mother  in  the  respectable  Madame 
Fribsbi),  in  this  island,  in  this  family  1  My  genius  would  use  itself 
in  the  company  of  these  rustics — the  poesy  of  my  art  cannot  be 
understood  by  these  carnivorous  insularies.  No — the  men  are  odious, 
but  the  women — the  women  !  I  own,  dear  Fribsbi,  are  seducing  !  I 
have  vowed  to  marry  one ;  and  as  I  cannot  go  into  your  markets  and 
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purchase,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  I  am  resolved  to 
adopt  another  custom,  and  fly  with  one  to  Gretna  Grin.  The  blonde 
Miss  will  go.  She  is  fascinated.  Her  eyes  have  told  me  so.  The 
white  dove  wants  but  the  signal  to  fly." 

"  Have  you  any  correspondence  with  her  1 "  asked  Fribsby,  in 
amazement,  and  not  knowing  whether  the  young  lady  or  the  lover 
might  be  labouring  under  a  romantic  delusion. 

"  I  correspond  with  her  by  means  of  my  art.  She  partakes  of 
dishes  which  I  make  expressly  for  her.  I  insinuate  to  her  thus 
a  thousand  hints,  which,  as  she  is  perfectly  spiritual,  she  receives. 
But  I  want  other  intelligences  near  her." 

"  There  is  Pincott,  her  maid,"  said  Madame  Fribsby,  who,  by 
aptitude  or  eduaition,  seemed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  affiairs  of 
the  heart ;  but  the  great  artist's  brow  darkened  at  this  suggestion. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  tliere  are  points  upon  which  a  gallant 
man  ought  to  silence  himself;  though,  if  he  break  the  secret,  he 
may  do  so  with  the  leiist  impropriety  to  his  best  friend — his  adopted 
mother.  Know  then,  that  there  is  a  cause  why  Miss  Pincott  should 
be  hostile  to  me — a  cause  not  uncommon  with  your  sex — jealousy." 

"  Perfidious  monster  !  "  said  the  confidante. 

"  Ah,  no,"  said  the  artist,  with  a  deep  bass  voice,  and  a  tragic 
accent  worthy  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  his  favourite  melodrames, 
"  Not  pei*fidious,  but  fa  till.  Yes,  I  am  a  fatal  man,  Madame  Fribsbi. 
To  inspire  hopeless  passion  is  my  destiny.  I  cannot  help  it  that 
women  love  me.  Is  it  my  fault  that  that  yoimg  woman  deperishes 
and  languishes  to  the  view  of  the  eye,  consumccl  by  a  flame  which 
I  cannot  return  1  Listen  !  There  are  others  in  this  family  who  are 
similarly  unhappy.  The  governess  of  the  young  Milor  has  encoun- 
tered me  in  my  walks,  and  looked  at  me  in  a  way  which  can  bear 
but  one  interpretation.  And  Milady  herself,  who  is  of  mature  age, 
but  who  has  oriental  blood,  has  once  or  twice  addressed  compliments 
to  the  lonely  artist  which  can  admit  of  no  mistake.  I  avoid  the 
household,  I  seek  solitude,  I  undergo  my  destiny.  I  can  marry  but 
one,  and  am  resolved  it  shall  Ikj  to  a  lady  of  your  nation.  And,  if 
her  fortune  is  sufficient,  I  think  Miss  would  be  the  person  who 
would  be  most  suitable.  I  wish  to  ascertain  what  her  means  are 
before  I  lead  her  to  Gretna  Grin." 

Whether  Alcide  was  as  irresistible  a  conqueror  as  his  namesake, 
or  whether  he  was  simply  crazy,  is  a  point  which  must  be  left  to 
the  reader's  judgment.  But  the  latter,  if  he  has  had  the  benefit  of 
much  French  acquaintance,  has  perhaps  met  with  men  amongst  them 
who  fancied  themselves  almost  as  invincible  ;  and  who,  if  you  credit 
them,  have  made  equal  havoc  in  the  hearts  of  Us  Aiiglaues. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

CONTAINS  BOTH  LOVE  AND  JEALOUSY 

OUR  readers  have  already  heard  Sir  Francis  Clavering's  candid 
opinion  of  the  lady  who  had  given  him  her  fortune  and 
restored  him  to  his  native  country  and  home,  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  Baronet  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  his 
wife,  and  that  Lady  Clavering  was  not  the  wisest  or  the  best 
educated  of  women.  She  had  had  a  couple  of  years'  education  in 
Europe,  in  a  suburb  of  London,  which  she  persisted  in  calling 
Ackney  to  her  dying  day,  whence  she  had  been  summoned  to  join 
her  father  at  Calcutta  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  And  it  was  on  her 
voyage  thither,  on  board  the  Ramchunder  East  Indiaman,  Captain 
Bragg,  in  which  ship  she  hac^two  years  previously  made  her  journey 
to  Europe,  that  she  formed  the  acquaintance  of  her  first  husband, 
Mr.  Amory,  who  was  third  mate  of  the  vessel  in  question. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  the  early  part  of  Lady  Clavering's 
history,  but  Captain  Bragg,  under  whose  charge  Miss  SncU  went  out 
to  her  father,  who  was  one  of  the  Captain's  consignees,  and  part 
owner  of  the  Ramchimder  and  many  other  vessels,  found  reason  to 
put  the  rebellious  rascal  of  a  mate  in  irons,  until  they  reached  the 
Cape,  where  the  Captain  left  his  officer  behind  :  and  finally  delivered 
his  ward  to  her  father  at  Calcutta,  after  a  stormy  and  perilous 
voyage,  in  which  the  Ramchunder  and  the  cargo  and  pafisengers 
incurred  no  small  danger  and  damage. 

Some  months  afterwards  Amory  made  his  appearance  at  Calcutta, 
having  worked  his  way  out  before  the  mast  ftom  the  Cape — married 
the  rich  attorney's  daughter  in  spite  of  that  old  speculator — set  up 
as  indigo-planter  and  failed — set  up  as  agent  and  failed  again — 
set  up  as  editor  of  the  Sunderbund  Pilot  and  failed  again — quarrel- 
ling ceaselessly  with  his  father-in-law  and  his  wife  during  the  progress 
of  all  these  mercantile  transactions  and  disasters,  and  ending  his 
career  finally  with  a  crash  which  compelled  him  to  leave  Calcutta 
and  go  to  New  South  Wales.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  luckless 
proceedings  that  Mr.  Amory  probably  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Jasper  Rogers,  the  respected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Calcutta,  who  has  been  mentioned  before :  and,  as  the  truth  must 
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out,  it  was  by  making  an  improi)er  use  of  his  father-in-laVs  name, 
who  could  write  perfectly  well,  and  ha^i  no  need  of  an  amanuensis, 
that  fortune  finally  forsook  Mr.  Amory  and  caused  him  to  abandon 
all  further  struggles  with  her. 

Not  being  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Calcutta  law-reports  very 
assiduously,  the  Euroinmn  public  did  not  know  of  these  facts  as  well 
as  people  did  in  Bengal,  and  Mrs.  Aniory  and  her  father  finding  her 
residence  in  India  not  a  comfortable  one,  it  was  agree<l  that  the  lady 
should  retuni  to  Europe,  whither  she  came  with  her  little  daughter 
Betsy  or  Blanche,  then  four  years  old.  They  were  iK'xx)mpanie<l  by 
Betsy's  nurse,  who  hjis  \)cen  i)resented  to  the  reader  in  the  last 
chapter  as  the  confidential  maid  of  Lady  Clavcring,  Mrs.  Bonner : 
and  Captain  Bragg  took  a  house  for  them  in  the  near  neighbourhooil 
of  his  residence  in  Pocklington  Street. 

It  was  a  very  hard  bitter  summer,  and  the  rain  it  rained  every 
<lay  for  some  time  after  Mrs.  Amory's  arrival.  Bragg  was  very 
pompous  and  disagreeable,  perhaps  ashamed,  i)erhaixs  anxious,  to  get 
rid  of  the  Indian  lady.  She  believed  that  all  the  world  in  London 
wtis  talking  about  her  husband's  disaster,  and  that  the  King  and 
Queen  and  the  Court  of  Directors  were  aware  of  her  unlucky  history. 
She  ha<l  a  good  allowance  from  her  ^ther  ;  she  hiul  no  call  to  live 
in  England ;  tmd  she  determined  to  go  abroad.  Away  she  went, 
then,  gla/l  to  escape  the  gl(Knny  surveillancxi  of  the  odious  bully, 
Captain  Bnigg.  People  hiid  no  olyection  to  receive  her  at  the  con- 
tinentiil  towns  where  she  stojiped,  and  at  the  various  Ixjarding-houses, 
where  she  royally  i)aid  her  way.  She  called  Ha(;kney,  Ackney,  to 
be  sure  (though  otherwise  she  siK)ke  English  with  a  little  foreign 
twang,  very  cimous  and  not  uni)leasant) ;  she  dressed  amazingly ; 
she  was  cxinspicuous  for  her  love  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  prepared 
curries  and  pillaus  at  every  boiirding-house  which  she  frequented ; 
but  her  singidaritics  of  language  and  behaviour  only  gave  a  zest  to 
her  society,  and  Mrs.  Amory  was  deservedly  jn^pular.  She  was  the 
most  good-natured,  jovial,  and  generous  of  women.  She  was  up  to 
any  party  of  pleasure  by  whomsoever  proposed.  She  brought  three 
times  more  champagne  and  fowls  and  ham  to  the  picnics  than  any 
one  else.  She  took  endless  boxes  for  the  pipy,  and  tickets  for  the 
masked  balls,  and  gave  them  away  to  everybody.  She  jwiid  the 
boarding-house  people  months  beforehand ;  she  helped  {K)or  shabby 
mustachi(XMl  bucks  and  dowagers,  whose  remittances  had  not  arrive<i, 
with  constant  supplies  from  her  purse  ;  and  in  this  way  she  tramped 
through  Europe,  and  appeared  at  Brussels,  at  Paris,  at  Milan,  at 
Naples,  at  Rome,  as  her  fancy  led  her.  News  of  Amory'a  detith 
reache<l  her  at  the  latter  place,  where  Captain  Clavering  was  then 
staying,  unable  to  pay  his  hotel  bill,  as  indeed,  was  his  Mend,  the 
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Chevalier  Strong,  and  the  good-natured  widow  married  the  descend- 
ant of  the  ancient  house  of  Clavering — professing,  indeed,  no  parti- 
cular grief  for  the  scapegrace  of  a  husband  whom  she  had  lost :  and 
thus  we  have  brought  her  up  to  the  present  time  when  she  was 
mistress  of  Clavering  Park. 

Missy  followed  her  mamma  in  most  of  her  peregrinations,  and  so 
learned  a  deal  of  life.  She  had  a  governess  for  some  time  ;  and  after 
her  mother's  second  marriage,  the  benefit  of  Madame  de  Caramel's 
select  pension  in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  When  the  Claverings  came  to 
England,  slie  of  course  came  with  tliem.  It  was  only  within  a  few 
years,  after  the  deatli  of  her  grandfather,  and  the  birth  of  her  little 
brother,  that  she  began  to  understand  that  her  position  in  life  was 
alterwl,  and  that  Miss  Amory,  nolxxly's  daughter,  was  a  very  small 
personage  in  a  house  compared  with  Master  Francis  Clavering,  heir 
to  an  ancient  baronetcy,  and  a  noble  estate.  But  for  little  Frank, 
she  would  have  been  an  heiress,  in  spite  of  her  father :  and  though 
she  knew  and  cared  not  much  about  money,  of  which  she  never  had 
any  stint,  and  though  she  was  a  romantic  httic  Muse,  as  we  have 
seen,  yet  she  could  not  reasonably  Ih)  gi*ateful  to  the  persons  who  had 
so  contributed  to  change  her  condition :  nor,  indeed,  did  she  under- 
stand what  the  matter  really  was,  until  she  had  made  some  further 
pn)greas,  and  aa^uired  more  ac(nirate  knowledge  in  the  world. 

But  this  was  clear,  that  her  stepfather  was  dull  and  weak  :  that 
mamma  dropped  her  H's,  and  was  not  refined  in  manners  or  appear- 
an<ie  ;  and  that  little  Frank  was  a  spoiled  (luarrclsonie  urchin,  always 
having  his  way,  always  treacling  upon  her  feet,  always  upsetting  his 
dinner  on  her  dresses,  and  keeping  her  out  of  her  inheritance.  None 
of  these,  as  she  felt,  could  comprehend  her :  and  her  solitary  heart 
naturally  pined  for  other  attjichments,  and  she  sought  around  her 
where  to  bestow  the  precious  boon  of  her  unoccupied  affection. 

This  dear  girl,  then,  from  want  of  sympathy,  or  other  cause, 
made  herself  so  disagreeable  at  home,  .and  frightened  her  mother, 
and  bored  her  stepfather  so  much,  that  they  were  quite  as  anxious 
as  she  could  l)e  that  she  should  settle  for  herself  in  life ;  and  hence 
Sir  Francis  Clavcring's  desire  expressed  to  his  friend,  in  the  last 
chapter,  that  Mrs.  Strong  should  die,  and  that  he  would  take  Blanche 
to  himself  as  a  second  Mrs.  Strong. 

But  as  this  could  not  be,  any  other  person  was  welcome  to  win 
her :  and  a  smart  young  fellow,  well-looking  and  well-educated,  like 
our  friend  Arthur  Pondeunis,  was  quite  free  to  propose  for  her  if  he 
had  a  mind,  and  would  have  l)een  received  vnth  open  arms  by  Lady 
Clavering  as  a  son-in-law,  had  he  ha<l  the  courage  to  come  forwaxd 
as  a  competitor  for  Miss  Amory  s  hand. 

Mr.  Pen,  however,  besides  other  drawbacks,  chose  to  entertain 
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an  extreme  diffidence  about  himself.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  late 
fiulures^  of  his  idle  and  nameless  condition,  of  the  poverty  which  he 
had  brought  on  his  mother  by  his  folly,  and  there  was  as  much  of 
vanity  as  remorse  in  his  present  state  of  doubt  and  distrust.  How 
could  he  ever  hope  for  such  a  prize  as  this  briUiant  Blanche  Amory, 
who  lived  in  a  fine  park  and  mansion,  and  was  waited  on  by  a  score 
of  grand  domestics,  whilst  a  maid-servant  bi^ught  in  their  meagre 
meal  at  Fairoaks,  and  his  mother  was  obliged  to  pinch  and  manage 
to  make  both  ends  meet  1  Obstacles  seemed  to  him  insurmountable, 
which  would  have  vanislied  had  lie  marched  manfully  upon  them : 
and  he  preferred  despairing,  or  dallying  with  his  wishes, — or  perhaps 
he  had  not  positively  shaped  them  as  yet, — to  attempting  to  win 
gallantly  the  object  of  his  desire.  Many  a  young  man  fails  by  that 
species  of  vanity  called  shyness,  who  might,  for  the  asking,  have 
his  will. 

But  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Pen  had,  as  yet,  ascertained 
his  :  or  that  he  was  doing  much  more  than  thinking  about  falling 
in  love.  Miss  Amory  was  charming  and  lively.  She  fascinated  and 
cajoled  him  by  a  thousand  arts  or  natural  graces  or  flatteries. — But 
there  were  lurking  reasons  and  doubts,  besides  shyness  and  vanity, 
withholding  him.  In  spite  of  her  cleverness,  and  her  protestations, 
and  her  fascinations.  Pen's  mother  had  divined  the  girl,  and  did  not 
trust  her.  Mrs.  Pendennis  saw  Blanche  light-minded  and  frivolous, 
detected  many  wants  in  her  which  offended  the  pure  and  pious- 
minded  lady ;  a  want  of  reverence  for  her  parents,  and  for  things 
•more  sacred,  Helen  thought :  worldliness  and  selfishness  couched 
under  pretty  words  and  tender  expressions.  Laura  and  Pen  battled 
these  points  strongly  at  first  with  the  widow — Laura  being  as  yet 
enthusiastic  about  her  new  friend,  and  Pen  not  &r-gone  enough  in 
love  to  attempt  any  concealment  of  his  feelings.  He  would  laugh 
at  these  objections  of  Helen's,  and  say,  "Psha,  mother!  you  are 
jealous  about  Laura — all  women  are  jealous." 

But  when,  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  month  or  two,  and  by  watching 
the  pair  with  that  anxiety  with  which  brooding  women  watch  over 
their  son's  affections — and  in  acknowledging  which,  I  have  no  doubt 
there  is  a  sexual  jealousy  on  the  mother's  part,  and  a  secret  pang — 
when  Helen  saw  that  the  intimacy  appeared  to  make  progress,  that 
the  two  young  people  were  perpetually  finding  pretexts  to  meet,  and 
that  Miss  Blanche  was  at  Fairoaks  or  Mr.  Pen  at  the  Park  every 
day,  the  poor  widow's  heart  began  to  fail  her — her  darling  project 
seemed  to  vanish  before  her ;  and,  giving  way  to  her  weakness,  she 
fidrly  told  Pen  one  day  what  her  views  and  longings  were  ;  that  she 
felt  herself  breaking,  and  not  long  for  this  world,  and  that  she  hoped 
and  prayed  before  sh^  w^ut,  that  she  might  se^  her  two  chUdbreu 
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one.  The  late  events,  Pen's  life  and  career  and  former  passion  for 
the  actress,  had  broken  the  spirit  of  this  tender  lady.  She  felt  that 
he  had  escaped  her,  and  was  in  the  maternal  nest  no  more  ;  and  she 
clung  with  a  sickening  fondness  to  Laura,  Laura  who  had  been  left 
to  her  by  Francis  in  heaven. 

Pen  kissed  and  soothed  her  in  his  grand  patronising  way.  He 
had  seen  something  of  this,  he  had  long  thought  his  mother  wanted 
to  make  this  marriage — did  Laiuu  know  anything  of  it?  (Not 
she, — Mrs.  Pendennis  said — not  for  worlds  would  she  have  breathed 
a  word  of  it  to  Laura) — "  Well,  well,  there  was  time  enough,  his 
mother  wouldn't  die,"  Pen  said  laughingly :  "  he  wouldn't  hear  of 
any  such  thing,  and  as  for  the  Muse,  she  is  too  gi-and  a  lady  to 
think  about  poor  little  me — and  as  for  Laura,  who  knows  that  she 
would  have  me  ]  She  would  do  anything  you  told  her,  to  be  sure. 
But  am  I  worthy  of  her  ] " 

"  Oh,  Pen,  you  might  be,"  was  the  widow's  reply  ;  not  that  Mr. 
Pen  ever  doubted  that  he  was ;  and  a  feeling  of  indefinable  pleasure 
and  self-complacency  came  over  him  as  he  thought  over  this  proposal, 
and  imaged  Laura  to  himself,  as  his  memory  remembered  her  for 
years  past,  always  fair  and  open,  kindly  and  pious,  cheerful,  tender, 
and  true.  He  looked  at  her  with  brightening  eyes  as  she  came  in 
from  the  garden  at  the  end  of  this  talk,  her  cheeks  rather  flushed, 
her  looks  frank  and  smiling — a  basket  of  roses  in  her  hand. 

She  took  the  finest  of  theiii  and  brought  it  to  Mrs.  Pendennis, 
who  was  refreshed  by  the  odour  and  colour  of  these  flowers;  and 
hung  over  her  fondly  and  gave  it  to  her. 

"  And  I  might  have  this  prize  for  the  asking ! "  Pen  thought, 
with  a  thrill  of  triumph,  as  he  looked  at  the  kindly  girl.  "  Why, 
she  is  as  beautiftil  and  as  generous  as  her  roses."  The  image  of 
the  two  women  remained  for  ever  after  in  his  mind,  and  he  never 
recalled  it  but  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

Before  very  many  weeks'  intimacy  with  her  new  acquaintance, 
however,  Miss  Laura  was  oblige<i  to  give  in  to  Helen's  opinion,  and 
own  that  the  Muse  was  selfish,  unkind,  and  inconstant. 

Little  Frank,  for  instance,  might  be  very  provoking,  and  might 
have  deprived  Blanche  of  her  mamma's  affection,  but  this  was  no 
reason  why  Blanche  should  box  the  child's  ears  because  he  upset  a 
glass  of  water  over  her  drawing,  and  why  she  should  call  him  many 
opprobrious  names  in  the  English  and  French  languages ;  and  the 
preference  accorded  to  little  Frank  was  certainly  no  reason  why 
Blanche  should  give  herself  imperial  airs  of  command  towards  the 
boy's  governess,  and  send  that  young  lady  upon  messages  through 
the  house  to  bring  her  book  or  to  fetch  her  pocket-handkerchiefl 
When  a  domestic  performed  an  errand  for  honest  Laura,  she  wa^ 
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ilwayB  thankful  and  pleased ;  whereas,  she  could  not  but  perceive 
that  the  little  Muse  had  not  the  slightest  scruple  in  giving  her 
sonimands  to  all  the  world  round  about  her,  and  in  disturbing 
anybody's  ease  or  comfort,  in  order  to  administer  to  her  own.  It 
was  Laura's  first  experience  in  friendship ;  and  it  pained  the  kind 
croature's  heart  to  be  obliged  to  give  up  as  delusions,  one  by  one, 
those  charms  and  brilliant  qualities  in  which  her  fancy  had  dressed 
her  new  friend,  and  to  find  that  the  fascinating  little  £%iry  was  but 
a  mortal,  and  not  a  very  amiable  mortal  after  all.  What  generous 
person  is  there  tliat  has  not  been  so  deceived  in  his  timel — ^what 
person,  perhafis,  tliat  has  not  so  disappointed  others  in  his  turn  1 

After  the  scene  with  little  Frank,  in  which  that  refractory  son 
and  heir  of  the  house  of  Claveriug  liad  received  the  compliments  in 
French  and  English,  and  the  accompanying  box  on  the  ear  from  his 
sister.  Miss  Laura,  who  had  plenty  of  humour,  could  not  help  calling 
to  mind  some  very  touching  and  tender  verses  which  the  Muse  had 
read  to  her  out  of  "  Mes  Larmes,"  and  which  began,  "  My  pretty 
baby  brother,  may  ani^elB  guard  thy  rest,"  in  which  the  Muse,  after 
complimenting  the  baby  upon  the  station  in  life  whi(;h  it  was  about 
to  occupy,  and  contrasting  it  with  her  own  lonely  condition,  vowed 
nevertheless  that  the  angel  boy  would  never  ei\joy  such  affection  as 
hers  w(U9,  or  find  in  the  false  world  before  him  anything  so  constant 
and  tender  as  a  sister's  heart.  "  It  may  be,"  the  forlorn  one  said, 
"it  may  be,  you  will  slight  it,  my  pretty  baby  sweet.  You  will 
spurn  me  from  your  bosom,  I'll  cling  around  your  feet !  0  let  me, 
let  me  love  you !  the  world  will  pn>ve  to  you  As  false  as  'tis  to 
others,  but  /  am  ever  true."  And  behold  the  Muse  was  boxing  the 
darling  brother's  cars  instead  of  kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  giving 
Miss  Laura  her  first  lesson  in  the  Cynical  philosophy — not  quite 
her  first,  however, — something  like  this  selfishness  and  waywardness, 
something  like  this  contrast  between  practice  and  poetry,  between 
grand  versified  aspira.tions  and  every-day  life,  she  had  witnessed  at 
home  in  the  person  of  our  young  friend  Mr.  Pen. 

But  then  Pen  was  different.  Pen  was  a  man.  It  seemed 
natural,  somehow,  that  he  should  be  self-willed  and  shoidd  have  his 
own  way.  And  under  his  waywanlness  and  selfishness,  indeed, 
there  was  a  kind  and  generous  hesirt.  Oh,  it  was  hard  that  such  a 
diamond  should  be  changed  away  against  such  a  false  stone  as  this. 
In  a  word,  Laura  began  to  be  tired  of  her  admired  Blanche.  She 
had  assayed  her  and  found  her  not  tnic ;  and  her  former  admiration 
and  delight,  which  she  had  expressed  with  her  accustomed  generous 
artlessness,  gave  way  to  a  feeling,  which  we  shall  not  call  contempt, 
but  which  was  very  near  it ;  and  which  caused  Laura  to  adopt 
towards  Miss  Amory  a  gnive  and  tranquil  tone  of  superiority,  which 
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was  at  first  by  no  means  to  the  Muse's  liking.  Nobody  likes  to  be 
found  out,  or,  having  held  a  high  place,  to  submit  to  step  down. 

The  consciousness  that  this  event  was  impending  did  not  serve 
to  increase  Miss  Blanche's  good-humour,  and  as  it  made  her  peevish 
and  dissatisiied  with  herself,  it  probably  rendered  her  even  less 
agreeable  to  the  persons  roimd  about  her.  So  there  arose,  one  fatal 
day,  a  battle-royal  between  dearest  Blanche  and  dearest  Laura,  in 
which  the  friendship  between  them  was  all  but  slain  outright. 
Dearest  Blanche  had  been  unusually  capricious  and  wicked  on  this 
day.  She  had  been  insolent  to  her  mother;  savage  with  little 
Frank  ;  odiously  impertinent  in  her  behaviour  to  the  boy's  governess ; 
and  intolerably  cruel  to  F*incott,  her  attendant.  Not  venturing  to 
attack  her  friend  (for  the  little  tyrant  was  of  a  timid  feline  nature, 
and  only  used  her  claws  u|)on  those  who  were  weaker  tlian  herself), 
she  maltreated  all  these,  and  especially  poor  Pincott,  who  was 
menial,  confidante,  companion  (slave  always),  acconling  to  the 
caprice  of  her  young  mistress. 

This  girl,  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  room  with  the  young 
ladies,  being  driven  thence  in  tears,  occiisioned  by  the  cruelty  of  her 
mistress,  and  raked  with  a  parting  sarcasm  as  she  went  sobbing 
from  the  door,  Laura  fairly  broke  out  into  a  loud  and  indignant 
invective — wondered  how  one  so  young  could  forget  the  deference 
owing  to  her  elders  as  well  as  to  her  inferiors  in  station ;  and  pro- 
fessing so  much  sensibility  of  her  own,  could  torture  the  feelings  of 
others  so  wantonly.  Laura  told  her  friend  that  her  conduct  was 
absolutely  wicked,  and  that  she  ought  to  ask  pardon  of  Heaven  on 
her  knees  for  it.  And  having  delivere<l  herself  of  a  hot  and  voluble 
speech  whereof  the  delivery  astonished  the  speaker  as  much  almost 
as  her  auditor,  she  ran  to  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  went  home 
across  the  park  in  a  great  flurry  and  perturbation,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  Mrs.  Pendennis,  who  had  not  expected  her  until  night. 

Alone  A^ith  Helen,  Laura  gave  an  account  of  the  scene,  and  gave 
up  her  friend  henceforth.  "  0  mamma,"  she  said,  "  you  were  right ; 
Blanche,  who  seems  so  soft  and  so  kind,  is,  as  you  have  said,  selfish 
and  cruel.  She  who  is  always  speaking  of  her  affections  can  have 
no  heart.  No  honest  girl  would  afflict  a  mother  so,  or  torture  a 
dependant ;  and — and,  I  give  her  up  from  this  day,  and  I  will 
have  no  other  friend  but  you." 

On  this  the  two  lailies  went  through  the  osculatory  ceremony 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  perfonning,  and  Mrs.  Pendennis 
got  a  great  secret  comfort  from  the  little  quarrel — for  Laura's  con- 
fessicm  seemed  to  say,  "  That  girl  can  never  be  a  wife  for  Pen,  for 
she  is  liglit-minded  and  heiirtless,  and  quite  unworthy  of  our  noble 
hero.     He  will  be  sure  to  find  out  her  unworthiness  for  his  own 
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party  and  then  he  will  be  saved  from  this  flighty  creature,  and 
awake  out  of  his  delusion." 

But  Miss  Laiuu  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Pendennis,  perhaps  did  not 
acknowledge  to  herself,  what  had  been  the  real  cause  of  the  day's 
quarrel.  Being  in  a  very  wicked  mood,  and  bent  upon  mischief 
everywhere,  the  little  wicked  Muse  of  a  Blanche  had  very  soon 
begun  her  tricks.  Her  darling  Laura  had  come  to  pajss  a  long  day ; 
and  as  they  were  sitting  in  her  own  room  together,  had  chosen  to 
bring  the  convenuition  round  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pen. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  sadly  fickle,''  Miss  Blanche  ol)6erved  ;  '*  Mrs. 
Pybus,  and  many  more  Clavering  people,  have  told  us  all  about 
the  a<^ tress." 

"  I  was  quite  a  child  when  it  happened,  and  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it,"  Laura  answered,  blushing  very  much. 

"  He  used  her  very  ill,"  Blanche  said,  wagging  her  little  head. 
"  He  was  false  to  her." 

"  I  am  sure  he  was  not,"  Laura  cried  out ;  "  he  acted  most 
generously  by  her :  he  wanted  to  give  up  everything  to  marry  her. 
it  was  she  that  was  false  to  him.  He  nearly  broke  his  heart  about 
it:  he " 

*'  I  thought  you  didn't  know  anything  about  the  story,  dearest," 
interposeti  Miss  Blanche. 

**  Mamma  has  saiil  so,"  said  Laura. 

**Well,  he  is  very  clever,"  continued  the  other  little  dear. 
«•  What  a  sweet  \x^t  he  is  !     Have  you  ever  read  his  poems  1 " 

•'  Only  the  *  Fishonuan  and  the  Diver,'  which  he  translated  for 
m,  and  his  Prize  PiH»m,  which  didn't  get  the  prize ;  and,  indeed, 
I  thoujrht  it  verj-  ix>miK)U8  and  prosy,"  Laura  said,  laughing. 

"Has  he  never  ^nritten  you  any  poems,  then,  lovel"  asked 

Miw  Amiury. 

-  NiV  my  dear,"  said  Miss  BelL 

BUinoho  nm  up  to  her  frieml,  kissed  her  fondly,  called  her  my 
«Wmt  Lauro  at  least  three  times,  looked  her  archly  in  the  face, 
ih^KKHi  her  hiwl  and  said,  "  Promise  to  tell  no-o-body,  and  I  will 

i^^w  von  wmething."  ^i.      i.        i 

Ami  tripping  »**n)w  the  room  daintily  to  a  little  mother-of-pearl 
inUhi  dtwk,  lOio  oinmwl  it  with  a  silver  key,  and  took  out  two  or  three 
i^awonuupleil  and  rother  stained  with  green,  which  she  submitted 
•rWrlVioud.  Laum  Uwk  them  and  read  them.  They  were  love- 
wnwi  .uiv  iHiough  "*nnething  about  Undine-about  a  Naiad- 
l[h!l«ra  riw.  She  Wkeil  at  them  for  a  long  time ;  but  m  truth 
ik^Uww  WW  m4veoil»tinct  before  her  eyes. 

"Ami  yi«  hav*  answered  them,  Blanche?"  she  asked,  puttmjj 
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"  Oh  no !  not  for  worlds,  dearest,"  the  other  said :  and  when 
her  dearest  Laura  had  quite  done  with  the  verses,  she  tripped  back, 
and  popped  them  again  into  the  pretty  <lesk. 

Then  she  went  to  her  piano,  and  sang  two  or  three  songs  of 
Rossini,  whose  flourishes  of  music  her  flexible  little  voice  could 
execute  to  perfection,  and  Laura  sate  by,  vaguely  listening,  as  she 
performed  these  pieces.  What  was  Miss  Bell  thinking  about  the 
while  ?  She  hardly  knew ;  but  sate  there  silent  as  the  songs  rolled 
by.  After  this  concert  the  young  ladies  were  summoned  to  the 
room  where  luncheon  was  served ;  and  whither  they  of  course  went 
with  their  arms  round  each  other's  waists. 

And  it  could  not  have  been  jealousy  or  anger  on  Laura's  part 
which  had  made  her  silent :  for,  after  they  had  tripped  along  the 
corridor  and  descended  the  steps,  and  were  about  to  open  the  door 
which  leads  into  the  hall,  Laura  paused,  and  looking  her  friend 
kindly  and  frankly  in  the  face,  kissed  her  with  a  sisterly  warmth. 

Something  occurred  after  this — Master  Frank's  manner  of  eating, 
probably,  or  mamma's  blunders,  or  Sir  Francis  smelling  of  cigars — 
which  vexed  Miss  Blanche,  and  she  gave  way  to  that  series  of 
naughtinesses  whereof  we  have  spoken,  and  which  ended  in  the 
above  little  quarrel 
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A  HOUSE  FULL  OF  VISITORS 

THE  difference  between  the  girls  did  not  last  long.  Laura  waa 
always  too  eager  to  forgive  and  l>e  forgiven,  and  as  for  Miss 
Blanche,  her  hostilities,  never  very  long  or  durable,  had  not 
been  provoked  by  the  above  scene.  Nolxxly  cares  about  being 
accused  of  wickedness.  No  vanity  is  hurt  by  that  sort  of  charge : 
Blanche  wiis  rather  plcastid  than  provoked  by  her  friend's  indignation, 
which  never  would  have  been  raised  but  for  a  cause  which  both 
knew,  though  neither  spoke  of. 

And  so  Laura,  with  a  sigh,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
romantic  part  of  her  first  friendship  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
object  of  it  was  only  worthy  of  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  regard. 

As  for  Blanche,  she  instantly  composed  a  copy  of  touching  verses, 
setting  forth  her  desertion  and  discncliantment.  It  was  only  the  old 
story,  she  wrote,  of  love  meeting  with  c^)hlness,  and  fidelity  returned 
by  neglect ;  and  some  new  neighbours  arriving  from  London  about 
this  time,  in  whose  family  there  were  daughters.  Miss  Amory  had 
the  advantage  of  selecting  an  eternal  friend  from  one  of  these  young 
ladies,  and  imparting  her  sorrows  and  disappointments  to  this  new 
sister.  The  tall  footmen  ciame  but  seldom  now  with  notes  to  the 
sweet  Laura ;  the  pony  ciirriage  was  but  rarely  despatched  to  Fair- 
oaks  to  be  at  the  orders  of  the  ladies  there.  Blanche  adopted  a 
sweet  look  of  suffering  martyrdom  when  Laura  came  to  see  her.  Tlie 
other  laughe<l  at  her  friend's  sentimental  mood,  and  treated  it  with 
a  good-humour  that  was  by  no  means  respectful. 

But  if  Miss  Blanche  foimd  new  female  friends  to  console  her,  the 
faithful  historian  is  also  bound  to  say,  that  she  discovered  some  ac- 
quaintances of  the  other  sex  who  seemed  to  give  her  consolation  too. 
If  ever  this  artless  youag  creature  met  a  young  man,  and  had  ten 
minutes'  conversation  with  him  in  a  garden  walk,  in  a  drawing-room 
window,  or  in  the  intervals  of  a  waltz,  she  confided  in  him,  so  to 
speak — made  play  with  her  beautiful  eyes — spoke  in  a  tone  of  tender 
interest,  and  simple  and  touching  appeal,  and  left  him,  to  perform 
the  same  pretty  little  drama  in  l)ehalf  of  his  successor. 

When  the  Claverings  firet  came  down  to  the  Park,  there  were 
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very  few  audiences  before  whom  Miss  Blanche  could  perfonn  :  hence 
Pen  had  all  the  benefits  of  her  glances,  and  confidences,  and  the 
drawing-room  window,  or  tlie  ganlen  walk  all  to  himself.  In  the 
town  of  C layering,  it  has  been  said,  there  were  actually  no  young 
men  :  in  the  near  surrounding  (unmtry,  only  a  curate  or  two,  or  a 
rustic  young  squire,  with  large  feet  and  ill-made  clothes.  To  the 
dragoons  quartered  at  Chatteris  the  Baronet  made  no  overtures :  it' 
was  unluckily  his  o^ti  regiment :  he  had  left  it  on  bad  terms  with 
some  officers  of  the  corps — an  ugly  business  about  a  horse  bargain^ 
a  disputed  play  account  at  blind-Hookey — a  white  feather — who 
neeil  ask? — it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the 
bygones  of  our  characters,  except  in  so  &r  as  their  previous  histoiy 
appertains  to  the  development  of  this  present  story. 

The  autunm,  and  the  end  of  the  Parliamentary  Session,  and  the 
London  season,  brought  one  or  two  county  families  down  to  their 
houses,  and  filled  tolerably  the  neighbouring  little  watering- j)lace  of 
Baymouth,  and  oi)ene<l  our  friend  Mr.  Bingley's  Theatre  Royal  at 
Chatteris,  and  collected  the  usual  company  at  the  Assizes  and  Race- 
balls  there.  Up  to  this  time,  the  old  county  families  had  been  rather 
shy  of  our  friends  of  Clavering  Ptirk.  The  Fogeys  of  Drummington ; 
the  Squares  of  Dozley  Park  ;  the  Welbores  of  The  Barrow,  &c.  All 
sorts  of  stories  were  current  among  these  folks  regarding  the  family 
at  Clavering  ; — indeed,  nobody  ought  to  say  that  people  in  the  country 
have  no  imagination,  who  hear  them  talk  about  new  neighbours. 
About  Sir  Francis  and  his  Lady,  and  her  birth  and  parentage,  about 
Miss  Amory,  about  Captiin  Strong,  there  had  been  endless  histories 
which  need  not  he  recapitulated ;  and  the  famjly  of  the  Park  had 
l)een  three  months  in  the  county  before  the  great  people  around 
began  to  call. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Earl  of  Trehawke,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  County,  coming  to  Eyrie  Castle,  and  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Roc^kminster,  whose  son  was  also  a  magnate  of  the  land, 
to  occupy  a  mansion  on  the  Marine  Parade  at  Baymouth— these 
great  folks  came  publicly,  inmiediately,  and  in  state,  to  call  upon 
the  family  of  Clavering  Park ;  and  the  carriages  of  the  county  famflies 
speedily  followed  in  the  track  which  had  been  left  in  the  avenue  by 
their  lordly  wheels. 

It  was  then  that  Mirobolant  began  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  that  skill  which  he  jK^ssessed,  and  of  forgetting,  in  the 
occupations  of  his  art,  the  pangs  of  love.  It  was  then  that  the  large 
footmen  were  too  much  employed  at  Clavering  Park  to  be  able  to 
bring  messages,  or  dally  over  th^  cup  of  small  l)eer  with  the  poor 
little  maids  at  Fairoaks.  It  was  then  that  Blanche  found  other  dear 
friends  than  Laura,  and  other  places  to  walk  in  besides  the  river-side, 
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where  Pen  was  fishing.  He  came  day  after  day,  and  whipped  the 
stream,  but  the  "  fish,  fish  !  "  wouldn't  do  their  duty,  nor  the  Peri 
api)OAr.  And  here,  though  in  strict  confidence,  and  with  a  request 
that  the  matter  go  no  further,  we  may  as  well  allude  to  a  delicate  busi- 
ness, of  which  previous  hint  has  been  given.  Mention  has  been  made, 
in  a  former  page,  of  a  certain  hollow  tree,  at  which  Pen  used  to  take 
his  station  when  engaged  in  his  passion  for  Miss  Fotheringay,  and 
the  (Mivity  of  whi(;h  he  afterwards  used  fbr  other  purposes  than  to 
insert  his  baits  and  fishing-cans  in.  The  truth  is,  he  converted  this 
tree  into  a  |K)st-office.  Under  a  piece  of  moss  and  a  stone,  he  used 
to  put  little  poems,  or  letters  equally  poetical,  which  were  addressed 
to  a  (Kirtain  Undine,  or  Naiad  who  frequented  the  stream,  and  which, 
once  or  twicx;,  were  replaced  by  a  receipt  in  the  shape  of  a  flower,  or 
by  a  m<Ml(»Mt  little  word  or  two  of  acknowledgment,  written  in  a 
delicate;  hand,  in  French  or  English,  and  on  pink  scented  paper 
(^(•rtainly,  Miss  Amory  used  to  walk  by  this  stream,  as  we  have 
scon  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  she  used  pink  scented  paper  for  her  corres- 
fKindcnce.  Hut  aflcr  the  great  folks  had  invaded  Clavering  Park, 
and  the  family  ciMwh  passed  out  of  the  lodge-gates,  evening  after 
evening,  on  their  way  to  the  other  great  country  houses,  nobody 
(!ame  to  f(»t<!h  Pen's  letters  at  the  post-office ;  the  white  paper  was 
not  exchanged  for  the  pink,  but  lay  undisturbed  under  its  stone  and 
its  moHH,  whilst  the  tree  was  reflected  into  the  stream,  and  the  Brawl 
went  rolling  by.  There  was  not  much  in  the  letters  certainly :  in 
the  [link  unU^  scarcely  anything — merely  a  little  word  or  two,  half 
JfKMilar,  half  sympathetic,  such  as  might  be  written  by  any  young 
laily.  h\it  oh,  you  silly  Pendennis,  if  you  wanted  this  one,  why  did 
you  not  si)eak  ?  Perhaps  neither  party  was  in  earnest.  You  were 
only  l»layiiig  at  being  in  love,  and  the  sportive  little  Undine  was 
humouring  you  at  the  same  play. 

Neverth(;l(»Jis  if  a  man  is  balked  at  this  game,  he  not  unfre- 
quently  low»s  his  temper;  and  when  nobody  came  any  more  for 
Pen's  fxHMns,  he  began  to  look  upon  those  compositions  in  a  very 
Mirious  light.  He  felt  almost  tragical  and  romantic  again,  as  in  his 
first  attiiir  of  the  heart : — at  any  rate  he  was  bent  upon  having  an 
ox[)lanation.  One  day  he  went  to  the  Hall,  and  there  was  a  roomful 
of  visitors :  on  another.  Miss  Amory  was  not  to  be  seen ;  she  was 
going  to  a  ball  that  night,  and  was  lying  doT^n  to  take  a  little  sleep. 
Pen  cursed  balls,  and  the  narrowness  of  his  means,  and  the  humility 
of  his  |X)«ition  in  the  county  that  caused  him  to  be  passed  over  by 
the  givers  of  these  entertainments.  On  a  third  occasion.  Miss 
Amory  was  in  the  garden,  and  he  ran  thither :  she  was  walking 
there  in  state  with  no  less  personages  than  the  Bishop  and  Bishopess 
of  Chatteris  and  the  episcopal  &mily,  who  scowled  at  him,  and 
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drew  up  in  great  dignity  when  he  was  presented  to  them,  and  they 
heard  his  name.  The  Right  Reverend  Prelate  had  heard  it  before, 
and  also  of  the  little  transaction  in  the  Dean's  garden. 

"  The  Bishop  says  you're  a  sad  young  man,"  good-natiu^  Lady 
Clavering  whispered  to  him.  "  What  have  you  been  a  doing  of? 
Nothink,  I  hope,  to  vex  such  a  dear  Mar  as  yours  ?  How  is  your 
dear  Mar  1  Why  don't  she  come  and  see  me  1  We  an't  seen  her 
this  ever  such  a  time.  We're  a  goin'  about  a  gaddin',  so  that  we 
don't  see  no  neighbours  now.  Give  my  love  to  her  and  Laurar, 
and  come  all  to  dinner  to-morrow.'* 

Mrs.  Pendennis  was  too  unwell  to  come  out,  but  Laura  and 
Pen  came,  and  there  was  a  great  party,  and  Pen  only  got  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a  hurried  word  with  Miss  Amory.  "  You  never  come  to 
the  river  now,"  he  said. 

"  I  can't,"  said  Blanche,  "  the  house  is  full  of  people." 

"  Undine  has  left  the  stream,"  Mr.  Pen  went  on,  choosing  to  be 
poetical. 

"  She  never  ought  to  have  gone  there,"  Miss  Amory  answered. 
"  She  won't  go  again.  It  was  very  foolish,  very  wrong :  it  was 
only  play.  Besides,  you  have  other  consolations  at  home,"  she 
added,  looking  him  fuU  in  the  face  an  instant,  and  dropping 
her  eyes. 

If  he  wanted  her,  why  did  he  not  speak  theni  She  might 
have  said  "Yes"  even  then.  But  as  she  8|)oke  of  other  consola- 
tions at  home,  he  thought  of  Laura,  so  afiectionate  and  so  pure,  and 
of  his  mother  at  home,  who  had  bent  her  fond  heart  upon  imiting 
him  with  her  adopted  daughter.  "  Blanche  ! "  he  began,  in  a  vexed 
tone, — "  Miss  Amory  ! " 

"  Laura  is  looking  at  us,  Mr.  Pendennis,"  the  young  lady  said. 
"I  must  go  back  to  the  company,"  and  she  ran  off,  leaving  Mr. 
Pendennis  to  bite  his  nails  in  perplexity,  and  to  look  out  into  the 
moonlight  in  the  garden. 

Laiuu  indeed  was  looking  at  Pen.  She  was  talking  with,  or 
appearing  to  listen  to  the  talk  of,  Mr.  Pynsent,  Lord  Rockminster's 
son,  and  grandson  of  the  Dowager  Lady,  who  was  seated  in  state  in 
the  place  of  lionour,  gravely  receiving  Lady  Clavering's  bad  grammar, 
and  patronising  the  vacuous  Sir  Francis,  whose  interest  in  the 
county  she  was  desirous  to  secure.  Pynsent  and  Pen  had  been  at 
Oxbridge  together,  where  the  latter,  during  his  heyday  of  good 
fortune  and  fashion,  had  been  the  superior  of  the  yoimg  patrician, 
and  perhaps  rather  supercilious  towards  him.  They  had  met  for 
the  first  time,  since  they  had  parted  at  the  University,  at  the  table 
to-day,  and  given  each  other  that  exceedingly  impertinent  and  amus- 
ing demi-nod  of  recognition  which  is  practised  in  England  only,  and 
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only  to  perfection  by  University  men, — and  which  seems  to  say, 
"  Confound  yon — what  do  you  do  here  1 " 

"I  knew  that  man  at  Oxbridge,"  Mr.  Pynsent  said  to  Miss 
Bell— "a  Mr.  Pendennis,  I  think." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Bell. 

"He  seems  rather  sweet  upon  Miss  Amory,"  the  gentleman  went  on. 
Laura  looked  at  them,  and  perhaps  thought  so  too,  but  said  nothing. 

"  A  man  of  large  property  in  the  county,  ain't  he  ]  He  used 
to  talk  about  representing  it.  He  used  to  speak  at  the  Union. 
Whereabouts  do  his  estates  lie  ? " 

Laura  smile^l.  "  His  estates  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
near  the  lodge  gate.     He  is  my  cousin,  and  I  live  there." 

"  Where  ? "  a«kcd  Mr.  Pynsent,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Whv,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  at  Fam)aks,"  answered 
Miss  Boli 

"Many  pheasants  there?  Cover  looks  rather  good,"  said  the 
simple  gentleman. 

Laura  smile*!  again.  "  We  have  nine  hens  and  a  cock,  a  pig, 
and  an  old  pointer." 

"  Pendennis  don't  preserve,  then  ? "  continued  Mr.  Pynsent. 

"  You  should  ccme  and  see  liim,"  the  girl  said,  laughing,  and 
greatly  amused  at  the  notion  that  her  Pen  was  a  great  county 
gentleman,  and  i)erhai)s  had  given  himself  out  to  be  such. 

"  Indeed,  I  cjuite  long  to  renew  our  acquaintance,"  Mr.  Pynsent 
said  gallantly,  and  with  a  look  which  fairly  said,  "  It  is  you  that  I 
would  like  to  come  and  see  " — to  which  look  and  speech  Miss  Laura 
vouchsafed  a  smile,  and  made  a  little  lx>w. 

Here  Blanche  came  stepping  up  with  her  most  fascinating  smile 
and  ogle,  and  begge^l  dear  Laura  to  come  and  take  the  second  in  a 
song.  Laura  was  ready  to  do  anything  good-nature<l,  and  went  to 
the  piano  ;  by  which  Mr.  Pynsent  listened  as  long  as  the  duet  lasted, 
and  until  Miss  Amory  l)egan  for  herself,  when  he  strode  away. 

"What  a  nice,  frank,  amiable,  well-bred  girl  that  is,  Wagg," 
said  Mr.  Pynsent  to  a  gentleman  who  had  come  over  with  him  from 
Baymouth  -"  the  tall  one  I  mean,  with  the  ringlets  and  the  red 
lips — monstrous  red,  ain't  they  ? " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  girl  of  the  house  ? "  asked  Mr.  Wagg. 

"  I  think  she's  a  l«in,  scraggy  humbug,"  said  Mr.  Pynsent,  with 
gre^t  candour.  "  She  drags  her  shoulders  out  of  her  dress :  she 
never  lets  her  eyes  alone  :  and  she  goes  simpering  and  ogling  about 
Hke  a  French  waiting-maid." 

"  Pynsent,  be  civil,"  cried  the  other  ;  "  somebody  can  hear." 

"  Oh,  it's  Pendennis  of  Boniface,"  Mr.  Pynsent  said.  "  Fine  even- 
ing, Mr.  Pendennis ;  we  were  just  talking  of  your  charming  cousin.*' 
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"  Any  relation  to  my  old  friend,  Msgor  Pendennis  1 "  asked  Mr. 
Wagg. 

"His  nephew.  Had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Gaunt 
House,"  Mr.  Pen  said  with  his  very  best  air — the  acquaintance 
between  the  gentlemen  was  made  in  an  instant. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  two  gentlemen  w^ho  were 
staying  at  Clavcring  Park  were  found  by  Mr.  Pen  on  his  return  from 
a  iishing  excursion,  in  which  he  had  no  sport,  seated  in  lus  mother's 
drawing-room  in  comfortable  conversation  with  the  widow  and  her 
ward.  Mr.  Pynsent,  tall  and  gaunt,  with  large  red  whiskers  and 
an  imposing  tuft  to  his  chin,  was  striding  over  a  chair  in  the  intimate 
neighbourhood  of  Miss  Laura.  She  was  amused  by  his  talk,  which 
was  simple,  straightforward,  rather  humorous,  and  keen,  and  inter- 
spersed with  homely  expressions  of  a  style  which  is  sometimes  called 
slang.  It  was  the  first  specimen  of  a  young  London  dandy  that 
Laura  had  seen  or  heard ;  for  she  had  been  but  a  cliit  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  FokeT's  introduction  at  Fairoaks,  nor  indeed  was  that  in- 
genuous gentleman  much  more  than  a  boy,  and  his  refinement  was 
only  tliat  of  a  school  and  college. 

Mr.  Wagg,  as  he  entered  the  Fairoaks  premises  with  his  com- 
panion, eyed  and  noted  everything.  "  Old  gardener,"  he  said,  seeing 
Mr.  John  at  the  lodge — "  old  red  livery  waistcoat — clothes  lianging 
out  to  dry  on  the  gooseberry  bushes — blue  aprons,  white  ducks — 
gad,  they  must  be  young  Pendennis^s  white  ducks — nobody  else 
wears  'em  in  the  family.  Rather  a  shy  place  for  a  sucking  county 
member,  ay,  Pynsent  1 " 

"  Snug  little  crib,"  said  Mr.  Pynsent,  "  pretty  cosy  little  lawn." 

"  Mr.  Pendennis  at  home,  old  gentleman  ?  "  Mr.  Wagg  said  to  the 
old  doniestic.  John  answered,  "  No,  Master  Pendennis  was  agone  out." 

"  Are  the  la<lies  at  home  ] "  asked  the  younger  visitor.  Mr.  John 
answere*!,  "  Yes,  they  be  " ;  and  as  the  pair  walked  over  the  trim 
gravel,  and  by  the  neat  shnibberies,  up  the  steps  to  the  hall-door, 
which  old  John  openeil,  Mr.  Wagg  noted  everything  that  he  saw; 
the  barometer  imd  the  letter-bag,  the  umbrellas  and  the  ladies'  clogs^ 
Pen's  hats  and  tartan  wrapper,  and  old  John  opening  the  drawing- 
room  door,  to  introduce  the  new-comers.  Such  minutias  attracted 
Wagg  instinctively ;  he  seized  them  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Old  fellow  does  all  the  work,"  he  whispered  to  Pynsent. 
"Caleb  Balderstone.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  he's  the  housemaid." 
The  next  minute  the  pair  were  in  the  presence  of  the  Fairoaks  ladies ; 
in  whom  Pynsent  could  not  help  recx)gnising  two  perfectly  well-bred 
ladies,  and  to  wiiom  Mr.  Wagg  made  his  obeisance,  with  florid  bows, 
and  extra  courtesy,  accompanied  with  an  occasional  knowing  leer  at 
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his  companion.  Mr.  Pynsent  did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  these 
signals,  except  by  extreme  haughtiness  towanis  Mr.  Wagg,  and 
particular  deference  to  the  ladies.  If  there  was  one  thing  laughable 
in  Mr.  Wagg's  eyes,  it  was  poverty.  He  had  the  soul  of  a  butler 
who  had  been  brought  from  his  pantry  to  make  fun  in  the  drawing- 
room.  His  jokes  were  plenty,  and  his  good-nature  thoroughly 
genuine,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  a  gentleman  could 
wear  an  old  coat,  or  that  a  lady  could  l)e  respectable  unless  she  had 
her  carriage,  or  employed  a  French  milliner. 

"  Charming  place,  ma'am,"  said  he,  bowing  to  the  widow;  "  noble 
prospect — delightful  to  us  Co(;kneys,  who  seldom  see  anything  but 
Pall  Mall."  Tlie  widow  said,  simply,  she  had  never  been  in  London 
but  once  in  her  life — before  her  son  was  bom. 

"Fine  village,  ma'am,  fine  village,"  said  Mr.  Wagg,  "and 
increasing  every  day.  It'll  be  quite  a  hirge  town  soon.  It's  not  a 
bad  place  to  live  in  for  those  who  can't  get  the  country,  and  will 
repay  a  visit  when  you  honour  it." 

"  My  brother.  Major  Pendennis,  has  often  mentioned  your  name 
to  us,"  the  widow  said,  "  and  we  have  been — «amused  by  some  of  your 
droll  books,  sir,"  Helen  continued,  who  never  could  be  brought  to 
like  Mr.  Wagg's  books,  and  detested  their  tone  most  thoroughly. 

"  He  is  my  very  good  friend,"  Mr.  Wagg  said,  with  a  low  bow, 
"and  one  of  the  best  known  men  about  town,  and  where  known, 
ma'am,  appreciated — I  assure  you  appreciated.  He  is  with  our 
friend  Steyne,  at  Aix-la-Chcapclle.  Steyne  has  a  touch  of  the  gout, 
and  so,  between  ourselves,  has  your  brother.  I  am  going  to  Still- 
brook  for  the  pheasant  shooting,  and  afterwards  to  Bareacres,  where 
Pendennis  and  I  shall  probably  meet ; "  and  he  poured  out  a  flood  of 
fashionable  tidk,  introducing  the  names  of  a  score  of  peers,  and 
rattling  on  with  breathless  spirits,  whilst  the  simple  widow  listened 
in  silent  wonder.  What  a  man  !  slie  thought ;  are  all  the  men  of 
fashion  in  London  like  this  1     I  am  sure  Pen  will  never  be  like  him. 

Mr.  Pynsent  was  in  the  meanwhile  engaged  with  Miss  Laura. 
He  named  some  of  the  houses  in  the  neigh bourliood  whither  he  was 
going,  and  hoped  very  much  that  he  should  see  Miss  Bell  at  some  of 
them.  He  hoped  that  her  aunt  would  give  her  a  season  in  London. 
He  said,  that  in  the  next  Parliament  it  was  probable  he  should 
canvass  the  county,  and  he  hoped  to  get  Pendennis's  interest  here. 
He  spoke  of  Pen's  triumph  as  an  orator  at  Oxbridge,  and  asked  was 
he  coming  into  Parliament  too  ?  He  tjilked  on  very  pleasantly,  and 
greatly  to  Laura's  satisfaction,  until  Pen  himself  appeared,  and  as 
has  been  said,  found  these  gentlemen. 

Pen  behaved  very  courteously  to  the  pair,  now  that  they  had 
found  their  way  into  his  quarters ;  and  though  he  recoUected  with 
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Some  twinges  a  conversation  at  Oxbridge,  when  Pynsent  was  present, 
and  in  which,  after  a  great  debate  at  the  Union,  and  in  the  midst 
of  considerable  excitement,  produced  "by  a  siippet  and  champagne- 
cup, — he  had  annoimced  his  intention  of  coming  in  for  his  native 
coimty,  and  had  absolutely  returned  thanks  in  a  fine  s]>eech  as  the 
future  member ;  yet  Mr.  Pynsent's  manner  was  so  frank  and  cordial, 
that  Pen  hoped  Pynsent  might  have  forgotten  his  little  fanfaronnade, 
and  any  other  braggadotuo  speeches  or  actions  which  he  might  have 
made.  He  suited  himself  to  the  tone  of  the  visitors  then,  and 
talked  about  Plinlimmon  and  Magnus  Charters,  and  the  old  set  at 
Oxbridge,  with  careless  familiarity  and  high-bred  ease,  as  if  he  lived 
with  maixjuises  every  day,  and  a  duke  was  no  more  to  him  than  a 
village  curate. 

But  at  this  juncture,  and  it  being  then  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Betsy,  the  maid,  who  did  not  know  of  the  advent  of  strangers, 
walked  into  the  room  without  any  preliminary  but  that  of  flinging 
the  door  wide  open  before  her,  and  bearing  in  her  arms  a  tray, 
containing  three  teacups,  a  teapot,  and  a  plate  of  thick  bread-and- 
butter.  All  Pen's  splendour  and  magnificence  vanished  away  at 
this — and  he  faltered  and  became  quite  abashed.  "What  will 
they  think  of  us  ? "  he  thought :  and,  indeed,  Wagg  thnist  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  thought  the  tea  utterly  contemptible,  and 
leered  and  winked  at  Pynsent  to  that  effect. 

But  to  Mr.  Pynsent  the  transaction  appeared  perfectly  simple — 
there  was  no  reason  present  to  his  mind  why  people  should  not 
drink  tea  at  six  if  they  were  minded,  as  well  as  at  any  other  hour ; 
and  he  asked  of  Mr.  Wagg,  when  they  went  away,  "What  the 
devil  he  was  grinning  and  winking  at,  and  what  amused  him  1 " 

"  Didn't  you  see  how  the  cub  was  ashamed  of  the  thick  bread- 
and-butter  ?  I  dare  say  they're  going  to  have  treacle  if  they  are 
good.  I'll  take  an  opportunity  of  telling  old  Pendennis  when  we 
get  back  to  town,"  Mr.  Wagg  chuckled  out. 

"  Don't  see  the  fun,"  said  Mr.  Pynsent. 

"  Never  thought  you  did,"  growled  Wagg  between  his  teeth ; 
and  they  walked  home  rather  sulkily. 

Wagg  told  the  story  at  dinner  very  smartly,  with  wonderful 
accuracy  of  observation.  He  described  old  John,  the  clothes  that 
were  drying,  the  clogs  in  the  hall,  the  drawing-room,  and  its 
furniture  and  pictures :  "  Old  man  with  a  beak  and  bald  head — 
feu  Pendennis,  I  bet  two  to  one ;  sticking-plaster  full-length  of  a 
youth  in  a  cap  and  gown— the  present  Marquis  of  Fairoaks,  of 
course ;  the  widow  when  young  in  miniature,  Mrs.  Mee ;  she  had 
the  gown  on  when  we  came,  or  in  a  dress  made  the  year  after,  and 
the  tips  cut  off  the  fingers  of  her  gloves  which  she  stitches  her  son's 
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ooUars  with ;  and  then  the  sarving  maid  came  in  with  their  teas ; 
80  we  left  the  Earl  and  the  Comitess  to  their  bread-and-butter." 

Bkinche,  near  whom  he  sate  as  he  told  his  story,  and  who 
adored  les  homme$  (Tesprit,  burst  out  laughing,  and  called  him  such 
an  odd  droll  creature.  But  Pynsent,  who  began  to  be  utterly 
disgusted  with  him,  broke  out  in  a  loud  voice,  and  said,  '^  I  don't 
know,  Mr.  Wagg,  what  sort  of  ladies  you  are  accustomed  to  meet  in 
your  own  family,  but  by  gad,  as  fbr  as  a  first  ac<|uaintance  can 
show,  I  never  met  two  better  bred  women  in  my  life,  and  I  hope, 
ma'am,  you'll  call  ui)on  'em,"  he  ad(lc<l,  adilrwisiug  Lady  Rock- 
minster,  who  was  seated  at  Sir  Fmncis  Claveriug's  right  hand. 

Sir  Francis  turned  to  the  guest  on  his  left,  and  whispered, 
"That's  what  I  call  a  sticker  for  Wagg."  And  Lady  Clavering, 
giving  the  yomig  gentleman  a  delighted  tap  with  her  fcin,  winked  her 
black  eyes  at  him,  and  said,  "Mr.  Pynsent,  you're  a  good  feller." 

After  the  affair  with  Blanche,  a  difference  ever  so  slight,  a  tone 
of  melancholy,  j>erhaps  a  little  bitter,  might  be  perceived  in  Laura's 
converse  with  her  cousin.  She  seemed  to  weigh  him,  and  find  him 
wanting  too ;  the  widow  saw  the  girls  clear  and  honest  eyes  watch- 
ing the  young  man  at  times,  and  a  look  of  almost  scorn  pass  over 
her  lace,  as  he  lounged  in  the  room  with  the  women,  or  lazily 
sauntered  smoking  upon  the  lawn,  or  lolled  imdcr  a  tree  there  over 
a  book,  which  he  wius  too  listless  to  rea<l. 

"  What  has  happened  between  you  ] "  eager-sighted  Helen  asked 
of  the  girL  "  Something  has  hajipened.  Has  thiit  \iicked  little 
BJanche  been  uuiking  mischief]     Tell  me,  Laura." 

"  Nothing  has  liai)pened  at  all,"  Laura  said. 

"  Then  why  do  you  look  at  Pen  so  ? "  asked  his  mother  quickly. 

"  Look  at  him,  dear  mother  !  "  said  the  girl.  "  We  two  women 
are  no  society  for  him :  we  don't  interest  him ;  we  are  not  clever 
enough  for  such  a  genius  as  Pen.  He  wastes  his  life  and  energies 
away  among  us,  tied  to  our  apron-strings.  He  interests  himself  in 
nothing :  he  scarcely  aires  to  go  beyond  the  garden-gate.  Even 
Captain  Glanders  and  Captain  Strong  pall  upon  him,"  she  added 
with  a  bitter  laugh  ;  "  and  they  are  men  you  know,  and  our  superiors. 
He  will  never  l>e  happy  while  he  is  here.  Why  is  he  not  feeing 
the  world,  and  without  a  profession  ? " 

"We  have  got  enough,  with  great  economy,"  said  the  i^ndow, 
her  heart  beginning  to  beat  violently.  "  Pen  has  spent  notliing  for 
months.  I'm  sure  he  is  very  good.  I  am  sure  he  might  be  very 
happy  with  us." 

"Don't  agitate  yourself  so,  dear  mother,"  the  girl  answered. 
"  I  don't  like  to  see  you  so.  You  should  not  be  sad  because  Pen  is 
unhappy  here.     All  men  are  so.     They  must  work.     They  must 
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make  themselves  names  and  a  place  in  the  world.  Look,  the  two 
captains  have  fought  and  seen  battles :  that  Mr.  Pynsent,  who  came 
here,  and  who  will  be  very  rich,  is  in  a  public  office ;  he  works  very 
hard,  he  aspires  to  a  name  and  a  reputation.  He  says  Pen  was  one 
of  the  best  speakers  at  Oxbridge,  and  had  as  great  a  character  for 
talent  as  any  of  the  young  gentlemen  there.  Pen  himself  laughs  at 
Mr.  Wagg's  celebrity  (and  indeed  he  is  a  horrid  person),  and  says 
he  is  a  dimce,  and  that  anybody  could  write  his  books." 

"  I  am  sure  they  are  odious,"  interposed  the  widow. 

"Yet  he  has  a  reputation. — You  see  the  County  Chronicle 
says,  *  The  celebrated  Air.  Wagg  has  been  sojourning  at  Baymouth 
— let  our  fashionables  and  eccentrics  look  out  for  something  from  his 
caustic  pen.'  If  Pen  can  write  better  than  this  gentleman,  and 
si)eak  better  than  Mr.  Pynsent,  why  doesn't  he  ]  Mamma,  he  can't 
make  speeches  to  us  ;  or  distinguish  himself  here.  He  ought  to  go 
away,  indeed  he  ought." 

"  Dear  Laura,"  said  Helen,  taking  the  girl's  hand.  "  Is  it  kind  of 
you  to  hurry  him  so  ?  I  have  been  waiting.  I  have  been  saving  up 
money  these  many  months — to — to  pay  back  your  advance  to  us." 

"  Hush,  mother ! "  Laura  cried,  embracing  her  iriend  hastily. 
"It  was  your  money,  not  mine.  Never  speak  about  that  again. 
How  much  money  have  you  saved  1 " 

Helen  said  there  was  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  at  the 
bank,  and  that  she  would  be  enabled  to  pay  off  all  Laura's  money 
by  the  end  of  the  next  year. 

"  Give  it  him — let  him  have  the  two  hundred  poimds.  Let 
him  go  to  London  and  be  a  lawyer :  be  something,  be  worthy  of 
his  mother — and  of  mine,  dearest  mamma,"  said  the  good  girl ; 
upon  which,  and  with  her  usual  tenderness  and  emotion,  the  fond 
widow  declare<l  that  Laura  was  a  blessing  to  her,  and  the  best  of 
girls — and  I  hope  no  one  in  this  instance  will  be  disposed  to 
contnulict  her. 

The  widow  and  her  daughter  had  more  than  one  conversation 
on  this  subject :  the  elder  gave  way  to  the  superior  reiiaon  of  thfe 
honest  and  stronger-minded  girl ;  and,  indeed,  whenever  there  was  a 
sacrifice  to  be  made  on  her  part,  this  kind  lady  was  only  too  eager 
to  make  it.  But  she  took  her  own  way,  and  tlid  not  lose  sight  of 
the  end  she  had  in  view,  in  imparting  these  new  plans  to  Pen.  One 
day  she  told  him  of  these  projects,  and  who  it  was  that  had  formed 
them ;  how  it  was  Laura  who  insisted  upon  his  going  to  London 
and  studying ;  how  it  was  Laiuu  who  would  not  hear  of  the — thfe 
money  arrangements  when  he  cnme  back  from  Oxbridge — being 
settled  just  then :  how  it  was  Laura  whom  he  had  to  thank,  if 
indeed  he  thought  he  ought  to  go. 
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At  that  news  Pen^s  countenance  blazed  up  with  pleasure,  and 
he  hugged  his  mother  to  his  heart  with  an  ardour  that  I  fear  dis- 
appointed the  fond  la<iy ;  but  she  rallied  when  he  said,  "  By 
Heaven  !  she  is  a  noble  girl,  and  may  God  Almighty  bless  her !  0 
mother !  I  have  been  wearying  myself  away  for  months  here,  longing 
to  work,  and  not  knowing  how.  I've  been  fretting  over  the  thoughts 
of  my  shame,  and  my  debts,  and  my  past  cursed  extravagance  and 
follies.  I've  suftered  inferaally.  My  heart  has  been  half-broken — 
never  mind  about  that.  If  I  can  get  a  chance  to  redeem  the  past, 
and  to  do  my  duty  to  myself  and  the  best  mother  in  the  world, 
indeed,  indeed,  I  will.  I'll  he  worthy  of  you  yet.  Heaven  bless 
you  !  God  bless  Laura !  Why  isn't  she  here,  that  I  may  go  and 
thank  her?"  Pen  went  on  with  more  incA^hereut  phrases;  paced 
up  and  down  the  room,  drank  glasses  of  water,  jumped  about  his 
mother  with  a  thousand  embnices — began  to  laugh — began  to  sing 
— was  happier  than  she  had  seen  him  since  he  was  a  boy — since  he 
had  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  that  awful  Tree  of  Life  which,  from  the 
beginning,  has  tempted  all  mankind. 

Laura  was  not  at  home.  Laura  was  on  a  visit  to  the  stately 
Lady  Rock  minster,  daughter  to  my  Lord  Barcacres,  sister  to  the 
late  Lady  Pontypool,  and  by  consequence  a  distant  kinswoman  of 
Helen's,  as  her  Ladyship,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  genealogy,  waa 
the  first  graciously  to  point  out  to  the  modest  country  lady.  Mr. 
Pen  was  greatly  delighted  at  the  relationship  being  acknowledged, 
though  perhaps  not  over  well  pleased  that  Lady  Eockminster  took 
Miss  Bell  home  with  her  for  a  couple  of  days  to  Baymouth,  and  did 
not  make  the  slight<?st  invitation  to  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis.  There 
was  to  be  a  ball  at  Baymouth,  and  it  was  to  be  Miss  Laura's  first 
appearance.  The  dowager  came  to  fetch  her  in  her  carriage,  and  she 
went  off  with  a  white  dress  in  her  box,  happy  and  blushing,  like  the 
rose  to  which  Pen  compared  her. 

This  wafl  the  night  of  the  ball — a  public  entertainment  at  the 
Baymouth  Hotel.  "  By  Jove  ! "  said  Pen,  "  I'll  ride  over— No,  I 
won't  ride,  but  I'll  go  too."  His  mother  was  channed  that  he  should 
do  so ;  and,  as  he  was  debating  about  the  conveyance  in  which  he 
should  start  for  Baymouth,  Captain  Strong  ciilled  opi)ortunely,  said 
he  was  going  himself,  and  that  he  would  put  his  horse,  the  Butcher 
Boy,  into  the  gig,  and  drive  Pen  over. 

When  the  grand  company  began  to  fill  the  house  at  Clavering 
Park,  the  ChevaHer  Strong  seldom  intnided  himself  upon  its  society, 
but  went  elsewhere  to  seek  his  relaxation.  "I've  seen  plenty  of 
grand  dinners  in  my  time,"  he  said,  "and  dined,  by  Jove,  in  a 
4X)mpany  where  there  was  a  king  and  royal  duke  at  top  and  bottom^ 
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and  every  man  along  the  table  bad  six  stars  on  his  coat;  but  dammy, 
Glanders,  this  finery  don't  suit  me ;  and  the  English  ladies  with 
tlieir  confounded  buckram  airs,  and  the  squires  with  their  politics 
after  dinner,  send  me  to  sleep — sink  me  dead  if  they  don't.  I  like 
a  place  where  I  can  blow  my  cigar  when  the  (;loth  is  removed,  and 
when  I'm  tliirsty,  have  my  beer  in  its  native  pewter."  So  on  a  gala 
day  at  Clavering  Park,  the  Chevaher  would  content  himself  with 
superintending  the  arrangements  of  the  table,  and  drilling  the  major- 
domo  and  servants ;  and  having  looked  over  the  bill  of  fare  with 
Monsieur  Mirobolant,  would  not  care  to  take  the  least  part  in  the 
banquet.  "  Send  me  up  a  cutlet  and  a  bottle  of  claret  to  my  room," 
this  philosopher  would  say,  and  fix)m  the  windows  of  that  apartment, 
which  commanded  the  terrace  and  avenue,  he  would  survey  the  com- 
pany as  they  arrived  in  their  carriages,  or  take  a  peep  at  the  ladies 
in  the  hall  through  an  ceil-de-boeuf  which  commanded  it  from  his 
corridor.  And  the  guests  being  seated.  Strong  would  cross  the  park 
to  Captain  Glanders's  cottage  at  Clavering,  or  to  pay  the  landlady  a 
visit  at  the  Clavering  Anns,  or  to  drop  in  upon  Madame  Fribsby 
over  her  novel  and  tea.  "Wherever  the  Chevalier  went  he  was 
welcome,  and  whenever  he  came  away  a  smell  of  hot  brandy-and- 
water  lingered  behind  liim. 

The  Butcher  Boy — not  the  worst  horse  in  Sir  Francis's  stable — 
was  appropriated  to  Captain  Strong's  express  use  ;  and  the  old 
Campaigner  saddled  him  and  brought  him  home  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  or  night,  and  drove  or  rode  him  up  and  down  the  country. 
Where  there  was  a  public-house  with  a  good  tap  of  beer — where 
there  was  a  tenant  with  a  pretty  daughter  who  played  on  the  piano 
— to  Chatteris,  to  the  play,  or  the  barracks — to  Baymouth,  if  any 
fun  was  on  foot  there ;  to  the  rural  fairs  or  races,  the  Chevalier 
and  his  brown  horse  matle  their  way  continually ;  and  this  worthy 
gentleman  lived  at  free  quarters  in  a  friendly  country.  The  Butcher 
Boy  soon  took  Pen  and  the  Chevalier  to  Baymouth.  The  latter  was 
as  familiar  with  the  hotel  and  landlord  there  as  with  every  other  inn 
round  about ;  and  having  been  accommodated  with  a  bedroom  to 
dress,  they  entei-ed  the  ball-room.  The  Chevaher  was  splendid.  He 
wore  three  little  gold  crosses  in  a  brochette  on  the  portly  breaat  of 
his  blue  coat,  and  looked  like  a  foreign  field-marshal. 

The  ball  was  public,  and  all  sorts  of  persons  were  admitted  and 
encouraged  to  come,  young  Pynsent  having  views  upon  the  county, 
and  Lady  Rockmiuster  being  patroness  of  the  ball  There  was  a 
quadrille  for  the  aristocracy  at  one  end,  and  select  benches  for  the 
people  of  fashion.  Towards  this  end  the  Chevalier  did  not  care  to 
penetrate  far  (as  he  said  he  did  not  care  for  the  nobs) ;  but  in  the 
other  part  of  the  room  he  knew  everybody — the  wine-merchants*, 
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innkeepers',  tradesmen's,  solicitors',  squire-farmers'  daughters,  their 
sires  and  brothers,  and  plunged  about  shaking  hands. 

"  Who  is  that  man  with  the  blue  ribbon  and  the  three-pointed 
star  ?  "  aflked  Pen.  A  gentleman  in  black  with  ringlets  and  a  tufi 
stood  gazing  fiercely  about  him,  with  one  hand  in  tlie  arm-hole  of 
his  waistcoat  and  the  other  holding  his  claque. 

"  By  Jupiter,  it's  Mirobolant !  "  cried  Strong,  bursting  out  laugh- 
ing.    "  Bonjour^  Chef  ! — Bon  jour.  Chevalier  !  " 

^^  De  la  croix  de  Juilletf  Chevalier  I "  said  the  Chef,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  decoration. 

"  By  Jove,  here's  some  more  ribbon  ! "  said  Pen,  amused. 

A  man  with  very  black  hair  and  whiskers,  dyed  evidently  with 
the  purple  of  Tyre,  with  twinkling  eyes  and  white  eyelashes,  and  a 
thousand  wrinkles  in  his  face,  which  was  of  a  strange  red  colour, 
with  two  under-vests,  and  large  gloves  and  hands,  and  a  profusion 
of  diamonds  and  jewels  in  his  waistcoat  and  stock,  with  coarse  feet 
crumpled  into  immense  shiny  boots,  and  a  piece  of  parti-coloured 
ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  here  came  up  and  nodded  familiarly  to 
the  Chevalier. 

The  Chevalier  shook  hands.  "My  friend  Mr.  Pendennis," 
Strong  said.  "  Colonel  Altamont,  of  the  body-guard  of  his  Highness 
the  Nawaub  of  Lucknow."  That  officer  bowed  to  the  salute  of  Pen  ; 
who  wajs  now  looking  out  eagerly  to  see  if  the  person  he  wanted  had 
entered  the  room. 

Not  yet.  But  the  band  began  presently  performing  "  See  the 
Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  and  a  host  of  fashionables — Dowager  Coim- 
tess  of  Rockminster,  Mr.  Pynsent  and  Miss  Bell,  Sir  Francis  Clavering, 
Bart.,  of  Clavering  Park,  Lady  Clavering  and  Miss  Amory,  Sir  Horace 

Fogey,  Bart.,  Lady  Fogey,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Higgs, Wagg,  Esq. 

(as  the  county  i)aper  afterwards  des<^rilHMl  them),  entered  the  room. 

Pen  nished  by  Blanche,  ran  up  Uy  Laura^  and  seized  her  hand. 
"  Grod  bless  you  !  '^  he  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you — I  must  speak 
to  you — Let  me  dance  with  you."  "  Not  for  three  dances,  dear 
Pen,"  she  said,  smiling  :  and  he  fell  back,  biting  his  nails  with  vexa- 
tion, and  forgetting  to  salute  Pynsent. 

Afler  Lady  Rockminster's  party.  Lady  Clavering's  followed  in 
the  procession. 

Colonel  Altamont  eyed  it  hard,  holding  a  mast  musky  pocket- 
handkerchief  up  to  his  face,  and  biuiiitmg  with  laughter  behind  it. 

"  Who's  the  gal  in  green  along  with  'em,  Cap'n  ? "  he  asked  of 
Strong. 

"That's  Miss  Amory,  Lady  Clavering's  daughter,"  replied  the 
Chevalier. 

The  Colonel  could  hardly  contain  himself  for  laughing. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

CONTAINS  SOME  BALL-PRACTISING 

UNDER  some  calico  draperies  in  the  shady  embraaure  of  a 
window,  Artliur  Pendennis  chose  to  assume  a  very  gloomy 
and  frowning  countenance,  and  to  watch  Miss  Bell  dance  her 
first  quadrille  with  Mr.  Pynsent  for  a  partner.  Miss  Laura's  face 
was  beaming  with  pleasure  and  good-nature.  The  Hglits  and  the 
crowd  and  music  excited  her.  As  she  spread  out  her  white  robes, 
and  performed  her  port  of  the  dance,  smiling  and  happy,  her  brown 
ringlets  flowing  back  over  her  fair  shoulders  from  her  honest  rosy 
face,  more  than  one  gentleman  in  the  room  a<lmired  and  looked  after 
her ;  and  Lady  Fogey,  who  liad  a  house  in  London,  and  gave  herself 
no  small  airs  of  fashion  when  in  the  country,  asked  of  Lady  Rock- 
minster  who  the  young  person  w^as,  mentioned  a  reigning  beauty  in 
London  whom,  in  her  Ladyship's  opinion,  Laura  was  rather  like, 
and  pronounced  tliat  she  would  "  do." 

La<ly  Rockminster  would  have  been  very  much  surprised  if  any 
prot^g^e  of  hers  woidd  not  "do,"  and  wondered  at  Lady  Fogey's 
impudence  in  judging  \ii)on  the  point  at  all.  She  surveyed  Laura 
with  majestic  glances  through  her  eye-glass.  She  was  pleased  with 
the  girl's  artless  looks,  and  gay  innocent  manner.  Her  manner  is 
very  good,  her  Ladyship  thought.  Her  arms  are  rather  red,  but 
that  is  a  defect  of  her  youth.  Her  ion  is  far  better  than  that  of  the 
little  pert  Miss  Amory,  who  is  dancing  opposite  to  her. 

Miss  Blanche  was,  indeed,  the  vis-a-vis  of  Miss  Laura,  and 
smiled  most  killingly  upon  her  dearest  friend,  and  nodded  to  her, 
and  talked  to  her,  when  they  met  during  the  quadrille  evolutions, 
and  patronised  her  a  great  deal.  Her  shoulders  were  tlie  whitest  in 
the  whole  room :  and  they  were  never  easy  in  her  frock  for  one 
single  instant :  nor  were  her  eyes,  which  rolled  about  incessantly : 
nor  was  her  little  figure  : — it  seemed  to  say  to  all  the  people,  "  Come 
and  look  at  me — not  at  that  pink,  healthy,  bouncing  country  lass, 
Miss  Bell,  who  scarcely  knew  how  to  dance  till  I  taught  her.  This 
is  the  true  Parisian  manner — this  is  the  prettiest  little  foot  in  the 
room,  and  the  prettiest  little  chaussure,  too.  Look  at  it,  Mr. 
Pynsent.  Look  at  it,  Mr.  Pendennis,  you  who  are  scowling  behind 
the  curtain — I  know  you  are  longing  to  dance  with  me." 
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I«aura  went  on  dancing,  and  keeping  an  attentive  eye  upon  Mr. 
Pen  in  tlie  enibraHure  of  the  window.  He  did  not  quit  that  retire-  . 
ment  during  the  first  quadrille,  nor  luitil  the  second,  when  the  good- 
natured  Liwly  (ylavering  beckone<l  to  him  to  come  up  to  her  to  the 
dais  or  pla<ui  of  honour  where  the  dowagers  were,  and  whither  Pen 
went  blushing  and  ex('eedingly  awkward,  as  most  conceited  young 
fellows  are.  He  yxjrfonncMl  a  haughty  siUutation  to  Lady  Rock- 
niinster,  who  hardly  acknowledged  his  bow,  and  then  went  and  paid 
his  re^j)e(;ts  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Amory,  who  waa  splendid  in 
diamonds,  velvet,  lace,  feathers,  and  all  sorts  of  millinery  and  gold- 
smith's wan;. 

Young  Mr.  Fogey,  then  in  the  fifth  form  at  Eton,  and  ardently 
cxi)e(;ting  his  bciird  and  his  commission  in  a  dragoon  regiment,  was 
the  second  partner  who  was  honoured  with  Miss  Bell's  hand.  He 
waa  rapt  in  iwlmiration  of  that  young  lady.  He  thought  he  had 
never  seen  so  channing  a  creature.  "  I  like  you  much  better  than 
the  French  girl "  (for  this  young  gentleman  had  been  dancing  with 
Miss  Am<>ry  bef(>r(»),  he  candidly  said  to  her.  Laura  laughed,  and 
looked  more  gixwl-humounMl  than  ever ;  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
laughter  caught  a  sight  of  Pen,  and  continued  to  laugh  as  he,  on  his 
side,  continued  to  look  absurdly  pompous  and  sulky.  The  next 
dan(;e  wim  a  waltz,  and  young  Fogey  tliought,  with  a  sigh,  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  waltz,  and  vowed  he  would  have  a  master  the 
next  holidays. 

Mr.  Pynsent  again  claimed  Miss  Bell's  hand  for  this  dance; 
and  Pen  Ixiheld  her,  in  a  fury,  t^^irling  round  the  room,  her  waist 
encircled  by  the  arm  of  that  gentleman.  He  never  used  to  be  angry 
before  wlien,  on  sununer  evenings,  the  (chairs  and  tables  being  re- 
move<l,  and  the  governess  called  downstairs  to  play  the  piano,  he 
and  the  (lievalier  Strong  (who  was  a  splendid  performer,  and  could 
danc(;  a  British  hornpiiw,  a  Gennan  waltz,  or  a  Spanish  fandango, 
if  need  w<M(»),  and  the  two  young  ladies,  Blanche  and  Laura,  im- 
provistul  little  balls  at  Clavering  Park.  Laura  enjoyed  this 
dancing  so  much,  and  wjuj  so  animated,  that  she  even  animated 
Mr.  PynstMiU  Blanche,  who  could  dance  lH\autifully,  had  an  unlucky 
Ittirtncr,  Caj)tjiiu  Brojulf(K)t,  of  the  Dnigoons,  then  stationed  at 
Chatteris.  For  Captiiin  Broadfoot,  though  devoting  himself  with 
great  energy  to  the  object  in  view,  could  not  get  round  in  time : 
and,  not  having  the  least  ear  for  music,  was  unaware'  that  his  move- 
ments were  too  slow. 

So,  in  the  waltz  as  in  the  quadrille.  Miss  Blanche  saw  that  her 
dear  friend  Laura  ha<l  the  honours  of  the  dance,  and  was  by  no 
means  pleased  with  the  latti^'r's  succ^^ss.  After  a  couple  of  turns 
with  the  heavy  dragoon,  she  pleaded  fatigue,  and  requested  to  be 
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led  back  to  her  place,  near  her  mamma,  to  whom  Pen  was  talking :  and 
she  asked  him  why  he  had  not  asked  her  to  waltz,  and  had  left  her 
to  the  mercies  of  that  great  odious  man  in  spurs  and  a  red  coat  1 

"  I  thought  spurs  and  scarlet  were  the  most  fascinating  objects  in 
the  world  to  young  ladies,"  Pen  answered.  "I  never  should  have  dared 
to  put  my  black  coat  in  competition  with  that  splendid  red  jacket." 

"  You  are  very  imkind  and  cruel  and  sidky  and  naughty,"  said 
Miss  Amory,  with  another  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  You  had  better 
go  away.    Your  cousin  is  looking  at  us  over  Mr.  Pynsent's  shoulders." 

"  Will  you  waltz  with  me  ] "  said  Pen. 

**  Not  this  waltz.  I  can't,  having  just  sent  away  that  great 
hot  Captain  Broadfoot.  Look  at  Mr.  Pynsent,  did  you  ever  see 
such  a  creature]  But  I  will  dance  the  next  waltz  with  you,  and 
the  quadrille  too.  I  am  promised,  but  I  will  tell  Mr.  Poole  that  I 
had  forgotten  my  engagement  to  you." 

"  Women  forget  very  readily,"  Pendennis  said. 

"  But  they  always  come  back,  and  are  very  repentant  and  sorry 
for  what  theyVe  done,"  Blanche  said.  "  Se«,  here  conies  the  Poker, 
and  dear  Laura  leaning  on  him.     How  pretty  she  looks  !  " 

Laura  came  up,  and  put  out  her  hand  to  Pen,  to  whom  Pynsent 
made  a  sort  of  bow,  appearing  to  be  not  much  more  graceful  than 
that  domestic  instniment  to  which  Miss  Amory  compared  him. 

But  Laura's  face  was  full  of  kindness.  "  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come,  dear  Pen,"  she  said.  "  I  can  speak  to  you  now.  How  is 
mamma?  The  three  dances  are  over,  and  I  am  engaged  to  you  for 
the  next.  Pen." 

"  I  have  just  engaged  myself  to  Miss  Amory,"  said  Pen ;  and 
Miss  Amory  nodded  Jier  head,  and  made  her  usual  little  curtsey. 
"  I  don't  intend  to  give  him  up,  dearest  Laura,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  then,  he'll  waltz  with  me,  dear  Blanche,"  said  the  other. 
"  Won't  you,  Pen  ] " 

"  I  promised  to  waltz  with  Miss  Amory." 

"  Provoking  ! "  said  Laura,  and  making  a  curtsey  in  her  turn,  she 
went  and  placed  herself  under  the  ample  wing  of  Lady  Rockminster. 

Pen  was  delighted  with  his  mischief.  The  two  prettiest  girls  in 
the  room  were  quarrelling  about  him.  He  flattere<l  himself  he  had 
punished  Miss  Laiuu.  He  leaned  in  a  dandified  air,  with  his  elbow 
over  the  wall,  and  talked  to  Blanche :  he  quizzed  unmercifully  all 
the  men  in  the  room — the  heavy  dragoons  in  their  tight  jackets — 
the  country  dandies  in  their  queer  attire — the  strange  toilettes  of 
the  ladies.  One  seemed  to  have  a  bird's  nest  in  her  head ;  another 
had  six  pounds  of  grapes  in  her  hair,  beside  her  false  pearls.  "  It's 
a  coiffure  of  almonds  and  raisins,"  said  Pen,  "and  might  be  served  up 
for  dessert."     In  a  word,  he  was  exceedingly  satirical  and  amusing. 
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During  the  quadrille  he  carried  on  this  kind  of  ([conversation  with 

unflinching  bitterness  and  vivacity,  and  kept  Blanche  continually 

laughing,  both  at  his  wickedness  and  jokes,  which  were  good,  and 

'  also  because  Laura  was  again  their  vis-drvis,  and  could  see  and  hear 

how  merry  and  confidential  they  were. 

"  Arthur  ia  charming  to-night,"  she  whispered  to  Laura,  across 
Comet  Perch's  shell  jacket,  aa  Pen  was  performing  cavalier  seul 
before  them,  drawling  through  that  figure  with  a  thumb  in  the 
pocket  of  each  waistcoat. 

"  Who  ?  "  said  Laimi. 

"  Arthur,"  answered  Blanche,  in  French.  "  Oh,  it's  such  a  pretty 
name !"  An<l  now  the  young  latlies  went  over  to  Pen's  side,  and  Comet 
Perch  perfonnod  a  7>fM  setd  in  his  tum.  He  had  no  waistcoat  jKx^ket 
to  put  his  hands  into,  and  they  looked  large  and  swollen  aa  they 
hung  before  him  depending  from  the  tight  arms  in  the  ja<;ket. 

During  the  interval  between  the  quadrille  and  the  succeeding 
•  waltz.  Pen  did  not  take  any  notice  of  Laura,  except  to  ask  her 
whether  her  partner.  Comet  Perch,  waa  an  amusing  youth,  and 
whether  she  liked  him  so  well  aa  her  other  pjirtner,  Mr.  Pynsent. 
Having  pJant<Ml  which  two  daggers  in  Laura's  bosom,  Mr.  Pendennis 
proc^edeil  to  rsittle  on  w^ith  Blanche  Amor}%  and  to  make  jokes  good 
or  bad,  but  which  were  always  loud.  Laura  waa  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  her  cousin's  sulky  behaviour,  and  ignorant  in  what  she  had 
offendcil  him ;  however,  she  was  not  angry  in  her  tum  at  Pen's 
splenetic  moo<l,  for  she  was  the  most  good-natured  and  forgiving  of 
women,  and  besides,  an  exhibition  of  jealousy  on  a  man's  iwirt  is  not 
always  disagreeable  to  a  lady. 

As  Pen  could  not  dance  with  her,  she  was  glad  to  take  up  with 
the  active  Chevalier  Strong,  who  waa  a  still  blotter  i^erformer  than 
Pen ;  and  being  very  fcaul  of  dancing,  aa  every  brisk  and  innocent 
young  girl  should  lx%  when  tlie  waltz  music  bcgim  she  set  off,  and 
chose  to  enjoy  liersolf  with  all  her  heart.  Captain  Brf»i(lf<x)t  on 
this  o(^c4u«ion  occujned  the  floor  in  conjimcticm  with  a  lady  of  pro- 
portions scarcely  inferior  to  his  own ;  Miss  Roundle,  a  large  young 
woman  in  a  stniwWrTy-ioe  coloured  craiie  dress,  the  daughter  of  the 
lady  with  the  gra[)e8  in  her  hcjul,  whose  bunches  Pen  had  admire<l. 

And  now  tjiking  his  time,  and  with  his  fair  partner  Blanche 
hanging  lovingly  on  the  arm  which  encinrled  her,  Mr.  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis set  out  uiM)n  his  waltzing  career,  and  felt,  as  he  whirle<l  round 
to  the  music,  that  he  and  Blanche  were  perfonning  very  brilliantly 
indeed.  Very  likely  he  looked  to  see  if  Miss  Bell  thou<?ht  so  too ; 
but  she  did  not  or  would  not  see  him,  and  was  always  engaged  i^ith 
her  jjartner  Captain  Strong.  But  Pen's  triumph  wjia  not  destined 
to  last  long :  and  it  was  doomed  that  pix>r  Blancrhe  waa  to  have  yet 
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another  discomfiture  on  that  unfortunate  night.  While  she  and  Pen 
were  twirling  round  as  light  and  brisk  as  a  couple  of  opera-dancers, 
honest  Captain  Broadfoot  and  the  lady  round  whose  large  waist  he 
was  cHnging,  were  twisting  round  very  leisurely  according  to  their 
natures,  'and  indeed  were  in  everybody's  way.  But  they  were  more 
m  Pendennis^s  way  than  in  anybody's  else,  for  he  and  Blanche, 
whilst  executing  their  rapid  gyrations,  came  bolt  up  against  the 
heavy  dragcwn  and  his  lady,  and  with  such  force  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  was  lost  by  all  four  of  the  circuravolving  bodies ;  Captain 
Broadfoot  and  Miss  Roundle  were  fairly  upset,  as  was  Pen  himself, 
who  was  less  lucky  than  his  partner  Miss  Amory,  who  was  only 
thrown  ujK)n  a  bench  against  a  wall. 

But  Pendennis  came  fiiirly  down  upon  the  floor,  sprawling  in  the 
general  ruin  with  Broadfoot  and  Miss  Roundle.  The  Captain,  though 
heavy,  was  good-natured,  and  was  the  first  to  burst  out  into  a  loud 
laugh  at  his  own  misfortune,  which  nobody  therefore  heeded.  But 
Miss  Amory  was  savage  at  her  mishap  ;  Miss  Roundle  placed  on  her 
s^ant,  and  looking  pitifully  romid,  ])rescnted  an  object  which  very 
few  people  could  see  without  laughing ;  and  Pen  was  furious  when 
be  heard  the  people  giggling  about  him.  He  was  one  of  those  sar- 
castic young  fellows  that  did  not  bear  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense, 
and  of  all  things  in  the  world  feiired  ridicule  most. 

As  he  got  up,  Laura  and  Strong  were  laughing  at  him  ;  everybody 
was  laughing;  Pynsent  and  his  partner  were  laughing;  and  Pen 
boiled  with  WTath  against  the  pair,  and  couldhave  stabbed  them  both 
on  the  sjx)t.  He  turned  away  in  a  fury  from  thcan,  and  began  blunder- 
ing out  apologies  to  Miss  Amory.  It  wa«  the  otluT  couple's  fault — 
the  woman  in  pink  had  done  it — Pen  hope<l  Miss  Amory  was  not  hiui; 
— would  she  not  have  the  courage  to  take  another  turn  ? 

Miss  Amor>'  in  a  pet  said  she  was  very  much  hurt  indeed,  and 
she  woidd  not  tiike  another  turn  ;  and  she  a(x*epted  with  great  thanks 
a  glass  of  water  which  a  cavalier,  who  wore  a  blue  ribbon  and  a 
three- j)oi II t<;d  star,  rushed  to  fetch  for  her  when  he  had  seen  the 
dcplorabk*  accident.  She  drank  the  water,  smiled  upon  the  bringer 
gr.u'efiilly,  and  turning  her  whit(^  shoulder  at  Mr.  Pen  in  tlie  most 
markwl  and  haughty  manner,  besought  the  gentleman  with  the  star 
to  ('onduct  her  to  her  mamma ;  and  she  held  out  her  hand  in  order 
to  tidce  his  ann. 

The  man  with  the  star  trembled  with  delight  at  this  mark  of  her 
favour ;  he  bowed  over  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  coat  fervidly,  and 
looked  roimd  him  with  triumph. 

It  was  no  other  than  the  happy  Mirobolant  whom  Blanche  had 
selected  as  an  escort.  But  the  truth  is,  that  tlie  young  lady  had 
never  fairly  looked  in  tlie  artist's  face  since  he  had  been  employed 
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in  her  mother's  family,  and  had  no  idea  but  it  was  a  foreign  noble- 
man on  whose  ann  she  was  leaning.  As  she  went  off,  Pen  forgot  his 
humiliation  in  his  suriirise,  and  cried  out,  "By  Jove,  it's  the  cook ! " 

The  instant  he  had  uttere<l  the  words  he  was  sorry  for  having 
spoken  them — for  it  was  Blanche  who  had  herself  invited  Mrrolwlant 
to  escort  her,  nor  coidd  the  artist  do  otherwise  than  comply  with  a 
liidy's  command.  Blanche  in  her  flutt<»r  did  not  hear  what  Arthur 
said ;  but  Mirobolant  heard  him,  and  cast  a  furious  glance  at  him 
over  his  shoulder,  which  rather  amused  Mr.  Pen.  He  was  in  a 
mischievcms  and  sulky  humour ;  wanting  perhaps  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  somebody  ;  but  the  idea  of  having  insulte<l  a  cook,  or  that  such 
an  individual  should  have  any  feeling  of  honour  at  all,  did  not  much 
enter  into  the  mind  of  this  lofty  young  aristocnit,  the  apothecary's  son. 

It  had  nev(»r  entered  that  i^oor  artist's  hea<l,  that  he  as  a  man 
was  not  eipial  to  any  other  mortal,  or  that  there  was  anything  in 
his  position  so  degrading  as  to  prevent  him  from  giving  his  arm  to 
a  lady  who  a«ked  for  it.  He  had  seen  in  the  fete^  in  his  own 
country  fine  Imlies,  not  certainly  demoiselles  (but  the  demoiselle 
Anglaise  he  knew  was  a  great  deid  more  free  than  the  spinster  in 
France)  join  in  the  dance  with  Blaise  or  Pierre ;  and  he  would  have 
taken  Blanche  up  to  Lady  Clavering,  and  p>ssibly  have  askcni  her 
to  dance  too,  but  he  hciird  Pen's  exclamation,  which  stnuik  him  as 
if  it  had  shot  him,  and  cruelly  humiliated  and  angered  him.  She 
did  not  know  what  caused  him  to  stiirt,  and  to  grind  a  Gascon  oath 
between  his  teeth. 

But  Strong,  who  was  aaiuainted  with  the  i>oor  fellow's  state  of 
mind,  having  htul  the  interesting  information  from  our  friend  Madame 
Fribsby,  wiis  luckily  in  the  way  when  wanted,  and  saying  something 
rapidly  in  Spanish,  which  the  other  understood,  the  Chevalier  begged 
Miss  Amory  to  come  and  take  an  ice  l)efore  she  went  back  to  Lady 
Clavering.  UjKjn  whi(;h  the  unhai)py  Mirobolant  relinquished  the 
arm  which  he  hml  held  for  a  minute,  and  with  a  most  profound  and 
piteous  bow,  fell  back.  "  Don't  you  know  who  it  is  ? "  Stmng  asked 
of  Miss  Amory,  as  he  le<l  Imt  away.     "  It  is  the  chef  Mirobolant." 

"  How  should  I  know  ? "  aske<l  Blanche.  "  He  has  a  cj'otx  ;  he 
is  very  distingu^ ;  he  has  beautiful  eyes." 

"  The  poor  fellow  is  mad  for  yom*  beaux  yeiur,  I  believe,"  Strong 
said.  "  He  is  a  very  good  cook,  but  he  is  not  quite  right  in 
the  head." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  him  in  the  unknown  tongue  ] "  asked 
Miss  Blanche. 

"  He  is  a  Gascon,  and  comes  from  the  borders  of  Spain,"  Strong 
answered.    "I  told  him  he  would  losp  his  place  if  he  walked  with  you." 

"  Poor  Monsieur  Mirobolant !  "  said  Blanche. 
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"  Did  you  see  the  look  be  gave  PendenuiB  1 "  Strong  asked, 
enjoying  the  idea  of  the  mischief — "  I  tliink  he  would  like  to  run 
little  Pen  through  with  one  of  his  spits." 

"  He  is  an  odious,  conceited,  clumsy  creature,  that  Mr.  Pen," 
said  Blanche. 

"  Broadfoot  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  kill  him  too,  so  did 
Pynsent,"  Strong  said.  "What  ice  will  you  have?  water  ice  or 
cream  ice  ? " 

"Water  ice.  Who  is  that  odd  man  staring  at  me — he  is 
d^cor^  too." 

"  That  is  ray  friend  Colonel  Altamont,  a  very  queer  character, 
in  the  service  of  the  Nawaub  of  Luck  now.  Hallo !  what's  that 
noise  ?  I'll  be  back  in  an  instant,"  said  the  Chevalier,  and  sprang 
out  of  the  room  to  the  ball-room,  where  a  scuffle  and  a  noise  of 
high  voices  was  heard. 

The  refreshment-room,  in  which  Miss  Amory  now  found  herself, 
was  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  supper,  which  Mr.  Rincer, 
the  landlord,  had  provided  for  those  who  chose  to  partake,  at  the 
rate  of  five  shillings  per  head.  Also,  refreshments  of  a  superior 
class  were  here  ready  for  the  ladi(«  and  gentlemen  of  the  county 
families  who  came  to  the  ball ;  but  the  commoner  sort  of  i)er8on8 
were  kept  out  of  the  room  by  a  waiter  who  stood  at  the  portal,  and 
who  said  that  was  a  select  room  for  Lady  Clavering  and  Lady  Rock- 
minster's  parties,  and  not  to  be  opened  to  the  public  till  supper-time, 
which  was  not  to  be  until  past  midnight.  Pynsent,  who  danced 
with  his  constituents'  daughters,  took  them  and  their  mammas 
in  for  their  refreslmient  there.  Strong,  who  was  manager  and 
master  of  the  revels  wherever  he  went,  had  of  course  the  entree — 
and  the  only  person  who  was  now  oc<?upying  the  room,  was  the 
gentleman  with  the  black  wig  and  the  orders  in  his  buttonhole  :  the 
officer  in  the  service  of  his  Highness  the  Nawaub  of  Lucknow. 

This  gentleman  had  established  himself  very  early  in  the  even- 
ing in  this  apartment,  where,  saying  he  was  confoundedly  thirsty, 
he  called  for  a  bottle  of  champagne.  At  this  order,  the  waiter  in- 
stantly supposed  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  grandee,  and  the  Colonel 
sate  down  and  began  to  eat  his  supper  and  absorb  his  drink,  and 
enter  affably  into  conversation  with  anybody  who  entered  the  room. 

Sir  Francis  Clavering  and  Mr.  Wagg  found  him  there  :  when 
they  left  the  ball-room,  which  they  did  pretty  early — Sir  Francis  to 
go  and  smoke  a  cigar,  and  look  at  the  people  gathered  outside  the 
ball-room  on  the  shore,  which  he  declared  was  much  better  fun  than 
to  remain  within  ;  Mr.  Wagg  to  hang  on  to  a  Baronet's  arm,  as  he 
was  always  pleased  to  do  on  the  arm  of  the  greatest  man  in  the  com- 
pany.    Colonel  Altamont  had  stared  at  these  gentlemen  in  so  odd 
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a  manner,  as  they  passed  througli  the  "  Select "  room,  that  Clavering 
made  inciuiries  of  the  landlord  who  he  waa,  and  hinted  a  strong 
opinion  that  the  officer  of  the  Nawaub's  service  was  drunk. 

Mr.  Pynsent,  too,  had  had  the  honour  of  a  conversation  with 
the  servant  of  the  Indian  iK)tentate.  It  was  Pynsent's  cue  to  s(>eak 
to  everybody  (wliich  he  did,  to  do  him  justice,  in  the  most  gracious 
manner) ;  and  he  took  the  gentleman  in  the  black  wig  for  some  con- 
stituent, some  merchant  ciipttiin,  or  other  outlandish  man  of  the 
phicc.  Mr.  Pynsent,  then,  coming  into  the  refreshment-room  with 
a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  constituent,  on  his  arm,  the  Colonel  asked  him 
if  he  wouhl  try  a  glass  of  Sham?  Pynsent  took  it  with  great 
gravity,  bowed,  tasted  the  wine,  and  pronounced  it  excellent,  and 
with  the  utmost  iK)liteness  retrciited  before  Colonel  Altamont.  This 
gravity  and  decorum  routed  and  surprised  the  Colonel  more  than 
any  other  kind  of  lx»haviour  probably  woiUd :  he  stared  after 
Pynsent  stupidly,  and  pronounced  to  the  landlord  over  the  counter 
that  he  wjw  a  rum  one.  Mr.  Rincer  blushed,  and  hardlv  knew 
what  to  say.  Mr.  Pynsent  w»s  a  county  Earl's  gnvndson,  going  to 
set  up  as  a  Parliament  man.  Colonel  Altiunont,  on  the  other  hand, 
wore  onlers  and  diamonds,  jiugkHl  sovereigns  constantly  in  his 
jK)cket,  and  imid  his  way  like  a  mim ;  so,  not  knowing  what  to  say, 
Mr.  Rincer  siiid,  "Yes,  Colonel — yes,  ma'am,  did  you  say  tt»a] 
Cup  a  tvi\  for  Mrs.  Jones,  Mrs,  R.,"  and  so  got  off  that  discussion 
regjirding  Mr.  Pynsent's  ([ualities,  into  which  the  Nizam's  officer 
apiH»are<l  inclined  to  enter. 

In  fiut,  if  the  tnith  nuist  be  told,  Mr.  Altamont,  having  re- 
mained at  tlu>  butlet  almost  all  night,  and  employed  himself  very 
actively  whilst  t\\vn\  had  ctmsidenibly  flusluni  his  bniin  by  drink- 
ing, and  he  Wiis  still  going  on  drinking  when  Mr.  Strong  and  Miss 
Amory  ent^'n**!  the  nH)m. 

When  the  CMievalier  nm  out  of  the  apartment,  attracted  by  the 
noise  in  the  dancing-room,  the  Colonel  rose  from  his  chixiv  with  his 
little  hmI  eyes  glowing  like  cojds,  and,  with  rather  an  unsteady  gait, 
lulvaniuMl  towanls  Blanche,  who  Wiis  sipping  lu*r  ice.  She  was  ab- 
st>rlH^l  in  alisorbing  it^  for  it  Wiis  very  fresli  juid  gixnl ;  or  she  was  not 
curious  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  atljoining  room,  altho\igli 
the  waiters  were,  who  ran  alter  Chevalier  Strong.  So  that  when  she 
look(Nl  up  from  her  glass,  she  Wheld  this  stmnge  man  staring  at  her 
out  of  his  little  nxi  eyes.     "  Who  wjis  he  I     It  was  cpiitc  exciting." 

"And  so  you*re  Bet^y  Amory,''  said  he,  atlter  gazing  at  her. 
"  Betsy  Amory,  by  Jove  1 " 

"  Who — who  speaks  to  me  ? "  said  Betsy,  alias  Blanche. 

But  the  noise  in  the  ball-room  is  really  becoming  so  loud,  that  we 
WQit  rush  back  thither,  and  see  what  is  the  cause  of  the  disturbanoeii 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

ITHICH  IS  BOTH  QUARRELSOME  AND  SENTIMENTAL 

CIVIL  war  was  raging,  high  words  passing,  people  pushing  and 
squeezing  together  in  an  unseemly  manner,  round  a  window 
in  the  comer  of  the  ball-room,  close  by  the  door  through 
which  the  Chevalier  Strong  shouldered  his  way.  Through  the  opened 
window,  the  crowd  in  the  street  below  was  sending  up  sarcastic 
remarks,  such  as  "  Pitch  into  him ! "  "  Where's  the  police  1 "  and 
the  like ;  and  a  ring  of  individuals,  among  whom  Madame  Fribsby 
was  conspicuous,  was  gathered  round  Monsieur  Alcide  Mirobolant  on 
the  one  side ;  whilst  several  gentlemen  and  ladies  siurounded  our 
friend  Arthur  Pendennis  on  the  other.  Strong  i^enetrated  into  this 
assembly,  elbowing  by  Madame  Fribsby,  who  was  charmed  at  the 
Chevalier's  appearance,  and  cried,  "  Save  him,  save  him  ! "  in  frantic 
and  pathetic  accents. 

The  cause  of  the  disturbance,  it  appeared,  was  the  angry  little 
chef  of  Sir  Francis  Clavering*s  culinary  establishment.  Shortly 
after  Strong  had  quitted  the  room,  and  whilst  Mr.  Pen,  greatly 
irate  at  his  downfall  in  the  waltz,  which  had  made  him  look  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  by  Miss  Amory's  behaviour  to 
him,  which  had  still  frulher  insulted  his  dignity,  was  endeavouring 
to  get  some  coolness  of  body  and  temper,  by  looking  out  of  window 
towards  the  sea,  which  was  sparkling  in  the  distance,  and  murmuring 
in  a  wonderful  calm — whilst  he  was  really  trying  to  compose  hira- 
efeJf,  and  owning  to  himself,  perhaps,  that  he  had  acted  in  a  very 
absurd  and  peevish  manner  during  the  night — he  felt  a  hand  upon 
his  shoulder ;  and,  on  looking  round,  beheld,  to  his  utter  siu7)rise 
and  horror,  that  the  hand  in  question  belonged  to  Monsieur  Miro- 
bolant, whose  eyes  were  glaring  out  of  his  pale  face  and  ringlets  at 
Mr.  Pen.  To  be  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  a  French  cook  was  a 
piece  of  familiarity  which  made  the  blood  of  the  Pendennises  to  boil 
up  in  the  veins  of  their  descendant,  and  he  was  astounded,  almost 
more  than  enraged,  at  such  an  indignity. 

'^  You  speak  French  ? "  Mirobolant  said  in  his  own  language, 
to  Pen. 

*'  What  is  that  to  you,  pray  ? "  said  PeOa  in  English. 

IT 
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"At  any  rate,  you  understand  it?"  continued  the  other,  with 
a  bow. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Pen,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot ;  "  I  understand 
it  pretty  well." 

"Vous  me  comprendrez  aJors,  Monsieur  Pendennis,"  replied 
the  other,  rolling  out  his  r  with  Gascon  force,  "quand  je  vous 
dis  que  vous  etes  un  l^he.  Monsieur  Pendennis — un  llU;he, 
entendez-vous  ? " 

"  What  ? "  said  Pen,  starting  round  on  him. 

"  You  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  its  consequences 
among  men  of  honour?"  the  artist  said,  putting  his  hand  on  his 
hip,  and  staring  at  Pen. 

"  The  consequence  are,  that  I  will  fling  you  out  of  window, 
you — impudent  scoundrel,"  bawled  out  Mr.  Pen ;  and  darting  upon 
the  Frenchman,  he  would  very  likely  have  put  his  threat  into 
execution,  for  the  window  was  at  hand,  and  the  artist  by  no 
means  a  match  for  the  young  gentleman — had  not  Captain  Broad- 
foot  and  another  heavy  officer  flung  themselves  between  the  com- 
batants,— had  not  tlie  ladies  begun  to  scream, — had  not  the  fiddles 
stopped, — had  not  the  crowd  of  people  come  running  in  that 
direction, — had  not  Laura,  with  a  face  of  great  alarm,  looked 
over  their  hetids  and  aiiked  for  Heaven's  sake  what  was  wrong, 
— had  not  the  opportune  Strong  made  liis  appearance  fix)m  the 
refreshment-room,  and  found  Ak'ide  grinding  his  teeth  and  jabbering 
oaths  in  his  Gascx)n  French,  and  Pen  looking  uncommonly  wicked, 
although  trying  to  appear  as  calm  as  possible,  when  the  ladies 
and  the  crowd  ctiine  up. 

"  What  has  hapi)ened  1 "  Strong  asked  of  the  chef,  in  Spanish. 

"  I  am  Chevalier  de  Juillct,"  said  the  other,  slapping  his  breast, 
"and  he  has  insulted  me." 

"  Whiit  has  he  said  to  you  ? "  asked  Strong. 

"  II  m'a  appeld-  Cuisinwr^^^  hissed  out  the  little  Frenchman. 

Strong  could  hardly  help  laughing.  "  Come  away  with  me, 
my  poor  Chevalier,"  he  said.  "  We  must  not  quarrel  l)efore  lathes. 
Come  away ;  I  will  carry  your  message  to  Mr.  Pendennis. — The 
poor  fellow  is  not  right  in  his  head,"  he  whisi)ered  to  one  or 
two  people  about  him ; — and  others,  and  anxious  Laura's  face 
visible  amongst  these,  gathered  round  Pen  and  asked  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance. 

Pen  did  not  know.  "  The  man  was  going  to  give  his  arm  to 
a  young  lady,  on  which  I  said  that  he  was  a  cook,  and  the  man 
called  me  a  coward  and  challenged  me  to  fight.  I  own  I  was  so 
suxpriBed  and  indignant,  that  if  you  gentlemen  had  not  stopped 

I  should  have  thrown  him  out  of  window,"  Pen  said. 
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"D him,   serve   him   right,   too, — the   d impudent 

foreign  scomidrel,"  the  gentlemen  said. 

**  I — I'm  very  sorry  if  I  hurt  his  feelings,  though,"  Pen  added : 
and  Laura  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that ;  although  some  of  the 
young  bucks  said,  "No,  hang  the  fellow, — hang  those  impudent 
foreigners — little  thrashing  would  do  them  good." 

"You  will  go  and  shake  hands  with  him  before  you  go 
to  sleep — won't  you.  Pen ! "  said  Laura,  coming  up  to  him. 
"Foreigners  may  be  more  susceptible  than  we  are,  and  have 
different  manners.  If  you  hurt  a  poor  man's  feelings,  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  the  first  to  ask  his  pardon.  Wouldn't  you,  dear 
Pen  ] " 

She  looked  all  forgiveness  and  gentleness,  like  an  angel,  as  she 
spoke,  and  Pen  took  both  her  hands,  and  looked  into  her  kind 
face,  and  said  indeed  he  would. 

"  How  fond  that  girl  is  of  me ! "  he  thought,  as  she  stood 
gazing  at  him.  "Shall  I  speak  to  her  now]  No — not  now. 
I  must  have  this  absurd  business  with  the  Frenchman  over." 

Laura  asked — Wouldn't  he  stop  and  dance  with  her  ?  She  waa 
as  anxious  to  keep  him  in  the  room  as  he  to  quit  it.  "  Won't  you 
stop  and  waltz  with  me.  Pen  ]     I'm  not  afraid  to  waltz  with  you." 

This  was  an  affectionate  but  an  unlucky  speech.  Pen  saw 
himself  prostrate  on  the  ground,  having  tumbled  over  Miss  Roimdle 
and  the  dragoon,  and  flung  Blanche  up  against  the  wall — saw 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  all  the  people  laughing  at  him,  Laura 
and  Pynsent  amongst  them. 

"  I  shall  never  dance  again,"  he  replied,  with  a  dark  and  deter- 
mined face.     "  Never.     I'm  surprised  you  should  ask  me." 

"Is  it  because  you  can't  get  Blanche  for  a  partner  1 "  asked 
Laura,  with  a  wicked,  imlucky  captiousness. 

"Because  I  don't  wish  to  make  a  fool  of  myself,  for  other 
people  to  laugh  at  me,"  Pen  answered — "for  ymi  to  laugh  at 
me,  Laura.  I  saw  you  and  Pynsent.  By  Jove !  no  man  shall 
laugh  at  me." 

"  Pen,  Pen,  don't  be  so  wicked ! "  cried  out  the  poor  girl, 
hurt  at  the  morbid  perverseness  and  savage  vanity  of  Pen.  He 
was  glaring  round  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pynsent  as  if  he  would 
have  liked  to  engage  that  gentleman  as  he  had  done  the  cook. 
"Who  thinks  the  worse  of  you  for  stumbling  in  a  waltz?  If 
Blanche  does,  we  don't.  Why  are  you  so  sensitive,  and  ready  to 
think  evil  ] " 

Here  again,  by  ill  luck,  Mr.  Pynsent  came  up  to  Laura,  and 
said,  "I  have  it  in  command  from  Lady  Rockminster  to  ask 
whether  I  may  take  you  in  to  supper  \  " 
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''  I — I  was  going  in  with  my  cousin,"  Laura  said. 

"Oh — pray,  no!"  said  Pen.  "You  are  in  such  good  hands 
that  I  can't  do  better  than  leave  you :  and  I'm  going  home." 

"Good-night,  Mr.  Pendennis,"  Pynsent  aaid  dryly,  to  which 
speech  (which  in  &ct  meant,  "Go  to  the  deuce  for  an  insolent, 
jealous,  impertinent  jackanapes,  whose  ears  I  should  like  to  box  ") 
Mr.  Pendennis  did  not  vouclisafe  any  rejily,  except  a  bow:  and, 
in  spite  of  Laura's  imploring  looks,  he  left  the  room. 

"  How  beautifully  calm  and  bright  the  night  outside  is ! "  said 
Mr.  Pynsent ;  "  and  what  a  murmur  the  sea  is  making !  It 
would  bo  pleasantcr  to  be  walking  on  the  beach,  than  in  this  hot 


room." 


"  Very,"  said  Laura. 

"  What  a  strange  congregation  of  people  ! "  continued  Pynsent. 
"  I  have  had  to  go  up  and  perform  the  agreeable  to  most  of  them — 
the  attorney's  daughters — the  apothecary's  wife  -I  scarcely  know 
whom.  There  was  a  man  in  the  refrc8hment-nK)m  who  insisted 
upon  treating  me  to  champagne — a  seafaring-looking  man — extra- 
ordinarily dressed,  and  seeming  half  tipsy.  As  a  public  man,  one 
is  bound  to  conciliate  all  these  people,  but  it  is  a  hard  task — espe- 
cially when  one  would  so  very  much  like  to  be  elsewhere  " — and  he 
blushed  rather  as  he  spoke. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Laura — "I — I  was  not  listening. 
Indeed  —I  was  frightened  about  that  quarrel  between  my  cousin  and 
that — that — French  person." 

"  Your  cousin  has  be<»n  rather  unlucky  to-night,"  Pynsent  said. 
•'There  are  three  or  four  persons  whom  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
pleasing — Captain  Broadwood — what  is  his  name,  the  officer — and 
the  young  lady  in  red  with  whom  he  danced — and  Miss  Blanche — 
and  the  poor  chef — and  I  don't  think  he  seemed  to  be  jjarticularly 
pleased  with  me." 

"  Didn't  he  leave  me  in  charge  to  you  ? "  Laura  said,  looking  up 
into  Mr.  Pynseut's  fsucc,  and  dropping  her  eyes  instantly,  like  a  guilty 
little  story-telliii<5  coquette. 

"Indeed,  I  can  forgive  him  a  good  deal  for  that,"  Pynsent  eagerly 
cried  out ;  and  she  took  his  arm,  and  he  led  off  his  little  prize  in  the 
direction  of  the  supper-room. 

She  had  no  great  desire  for  that  rci)ast,  though  it  was  served 
in  Rincer's  well-kno^Ti  style,  as  the  county  paper  said,  giving  an 
account  of  the  entertainment  afterwanls ;  indeed,  she  was  very  dis- 
traite ;  and  exceedingly  j)ained  and  unliappy  alx)ut  Pen.  Captious 
sikI  quarrelsome ;  jealous  and  selfish  ;  fickle  and  violent  and  unjust 
when  his  anger  led  him  a.stniy :  how  could  her  mother  (as  indeed 
Helen  had  by  a  thousand  words  and  hints)  ask  her  to  give  her  heart 
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to  Buch  a  man  ?  and  suppose  she  were  to  do  bo,  would  it  make  him 
happy? 

But  she  got  Bome  relief  at  length,  when,  at  the  end  of  half-an* 
hour — a  long  half-hour  it  had  seemed  to  her — a  waiter  brought  her  a 
little  note  in  pencil  fix)m  Pen,  who  said,  "  I  met  Cooky  below  ready 
to  fight  me ;  and  I  asked  his  pardon.  I'm  glad  I  did  it.  I  wanted 
to  Bpeak  to  you  to-night,  but  will  keep  what  I  had  to  say  till  you 
come  home.  Grod  bless  you.  Dance  away  all  night  with  Pynsent, 
and  be  very  happy. — I^n."  Laura  was  very  thankful  for  this 
letter,  and  to  think  that  there  was  goodness  and  forgiveness  still  in 
her  mother's  boy. 

Pen  went  downstairs,  his  heart  reproaching  him  for  his  absurd 
behaviour  to  Laura,  whose  gentle  and  imploring  looks  followed  and 
rebuked  him ;  and  he  was  scarcely  out  of  the  ball-room  door  before 
he  longed  to  turn  back  and  ask  her  pardon.  But  he  remembered 
that  he  had  left  her  with  that  confounded  Pynsent.  He  could  not 
ai)ologi8e  before  htm.  He  would  compromise  and  forget  his  wrath^ 
and  make  his  peace  with  the  Frenchman. 

The  Chevalier  was  pacing  down  below  in  the  hall  of  the  inn 
when  Pen  descended  from  the  ball-room ;  and  he  came  up  to  Pen, 
with  all  sorts  of  fun  and  mischief  lighting  up  his  jolly  face. 

"  I  have  got  him  in  the  coffee-room,"  he  said,  "  with  a  brace  of 
pistols  and  a  candle.  Or  would  you  like  swords  on  the  beach  t 
Mirobolant  is  a  dead  hand  with  the  foils,  and  killed  four  gardes-du- 
corps  with  his  own  point  in  the  barricades  of  July." 

"  Confound  it !  "  said  Pen,  in  a  fury.     "  I  can't  fight  a  cook." 

"  He  is  a  Chevalier  of  July,"  replied  the  other.  "  They  present 
arms  to  him  in  his  own  country." 

"And  do  you  ask  me.  Captain  Strong,  to  go  out  with  a 
servant  1 "  Pen  asked  fiercely.  "  I'll  call  a  policeman  for  htm  ;  but 
_but " 

"  You'll  invite  me  to  hair  triggers  1 "  cried  Strong,  with  a  laugh. 
"Thank  you  for  nothing;  I  was  but  jv>king.  I  came  to  settle 
quarrels,  not  to  fight  them.  I  have  been  soothing  down  Miro- 
bolant ;  I  have  told  him  that  you  did  not  apply  the  word  *  Cook ' 
to  him  in  an  offensive  sense :  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  customs 
of  the  country  that  a  hired  officer  of  a  household,  as  I  called  it, 
should  give  his  arm  to  the  daughter  of  the  house."  And  then  he 
told  Pen  the  grand  secret  which  he  had  had  from  Madame  Fribsby, 
of  the  violent  passion  under  which  the  poor  artist  was  labouring. 

When  Arthiu*  heurd  this  tale,  he  broke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh, 
in  which  Strong  joined,  and  his  rage  against  the  poor  cook  vanished 
at  once.     He  had  been  absurdly  jealous  nimself  all  the  evening,  and 
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had  longed  for  a  pretext  to  insult  Pynsent.  He  remembered  how 
jealous  he  had  been  of  Oaks  in  his  first  affair;  he  was  ready  to 
pardon  anything  to  a  man  under  a  passion  like  that :  and  he  went 
into  the  coffee-room  where  Mirobolant  was  waiting,  with  an  out- 
stretched hand,  and  made  him  a  speech  in  French,  in  which  he 
declared  that  he  was  "  Sincferement  f^h^  d'avoir  usd  une  expression 
qui  avait  pu  blesser  Monsieur  Mirobolant,  et  qu'il  donnait  sa  parole 
comme  un  gentilhomme  qu'il  ne  I'avait  jamais,  jamais — intend^," 
said  Pen,  who  made  a  shot  at  a  French  word  for  "  intended,"  and 
was  secretly  much  pleased  with  his  own  fluency  and  correctness  in 
speaking  that  language. 

"  Brivo,  bravo ! "  cried  Strong,  as  much  amused  with  Pen's 
speech  as  j)lea8ed  by  his  kind  manner.  "  And  the  Chevalier  Miro- 
bolant of  course  withdraws,  and  sincerely  regrets  the  expression  of 
whicli  he  made  use." 

"Monsieur  Pendennis  has  disproved  my  wonls  himself,"  said 
Alcide  with  great  politeness ;  "he  has  sho\^Ti  that  he  is  a  galant 
homme." 

And  so  they  shook  hands  and  parted,  Arthur  in  the  first  place 
despatching  his  note  to  Laura  before  lie  and  Strong  committed 
themselves  to  the  Butcher  Boy. 

As  they  drove  along,  Stn:)ng  complimented  Pen  upon  his  be- 
haviour, as  well  as  upon  his  skill  in  French.  "  You're  a  good  fellow, 
Pendennis,  and  you  speak  French  like  Chateaubriand,  by  Jove." 

"I've  l)een  accustomed  to  it  from  my  youth  upwards,"  said 
Pen;  and  Strong  had  the  grace  not  to  laugh  for  five  minutes, 
when  he  exploded  into  fits  of  hilarity  which  Pendennis  has  never, 
perhaps,  understood  up  to  this  day. 

It  was  daybre4ik  when  they  got  to  the  Brawl,  where  they 
separated.  By  that  time  the  ball  at  Baymouth  was  over  too. 
Madame  Fribsby  and  Mirobolant  were  on  their  way  home  in  the 
Clavering  fly ;  Laura  was  in  l>ed  with  an  easy  heart  and  asleep  at 
Lady  Rockminster's ;  and  the  Claverings  at  rest  at  the  inn  at 
Baymouth,  where  they  had  quarters  for  the  night.  A  short  time 
after  the  disturbance  between  Pen  and  the  chef,  Blanche  had  come 
out  of  the  refreshment-room,  looking  as  pale  as  a  lemon-ice.  She 
told  her  maid,  having  no  other  confidante  at  hand,  that  she  had 
met  with  the  most  romantic  adventure — the  most  singular  man — 
one  who  had  kno^Ti  the  author  of  her  being — her  persecuted — her 
unhappy — her  heroic — her  murdered  father  ;  and  she  began  a  sonnet 
to  his  manes  before  she  went  to  sleep. 

So  Pen  returned  to  Fairoaks,  in  company  with  his  friend  the 
Chevalier,  without  having  Ottered  a  word  of  the  message  which  he 
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had  been  so  anxious  to  deliver  to  Laura  at  Baymouth.  He  could 
wait,  however,  imtil  her  return  home,  which  was  to  take  place 
on  the  succeeding  day.  He  was  not  seriously  jealous  of  the 
progress  made  by  Mr.  Pynsent  in  her  favour;  and  he  felt  pretty 
certain  that  in  this,  as  in  any  other  family  arrangement,  he  had 
but  to  ask  and  have,  and  Laura,  like  his  mother,  could  refuse  him 
nothing. 

When  Helen's  anxious  looks  inquired  of  him  what  had  happened 
at  Baymouth,  and  whether  her  darling  project  was  fulfilled,  Pen, 
in  a  gay  tone,  told  of  the  calamity  which  ha<l  befallen ;  laughingly 
said,  that  no  man  could  think  about  declarations  under  such  a 
mishap,  and  made  light  of  the  matter.  "  There  will  be  plenty  of 
time  for  sentiment,  dear  mother,  when  Laura  comes  back,"  he  said, 
and  he  looked  in  the  glass  with  a  killing  air,  and  his  mother  put 
his  hair  off  his  forehead  and  kissed  him,  and  of  course  thought,  for 
her  part,  that  no  woman  could  resist  him;  and  was  exceedingly 
happy  that  day. 

When  he  waa  not  with  her,  Mr.  Pen  occupied  himself  in 
packing  books  and  portmanteaus,  burning  and  arranging  papers, 
cleaning  his  gun  and  putting  it  into  its  case :  in  fact,  in  making 
dispositions  for  departure.  For  though  he  waa  ready  to  marry, 
this  gentleman  was  eager  to  go  to  London  too,  rightly  considering 
that  at  three-and-twenty  it  was  quite  time  for  him  to  begin  upon 
the  serious  business  of  life,  and  to  set  about  making  a  fortune  as 
quickly  aa  possible. 

The  means  to  this  end  he  had  already  shaped  out  for  himself. 
"I  shall  take  chambers,"  he  said,  "and  enter  myself  at  an  Inn 
of  Court.  With  a  couple  of  hundred  |)0unds  I  shall  be  able  to 
carry  through  the  first  year  very  well ;  after  that  I  have  little  doubt 
my  pen  will  support  me,  as  it  is  doing  with  several  Oxbridge  men 
now  in  town.  I  have  a  tragedy,  a  comedy,  and  a  novel,  all  nearly 
finished,  and  for  which  I  can't  fail  to  get  a  price.  And  so  I  shall 
be  able  to  live  pretty  well,  without  drawing  upon  my  poor  mother, 
until  I  have  made  my  way  at  the  bar.  Then,  some  day  I  will  come 
back  and  make  her  dear  soul  happy  by  marr>'ing  Laura.  She  is 
as  good  and  as  sweet-tempered  a  girl  as  ever  lived,  besides  being 
really  very  good-looking,  and  the  engagement  will  serve  to  steady 
me, — won't  it,  Ponto?"  Thus  smoking  his  pipe,  and  talking  to 
his  dog  as  he  sauntered  through  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  the 
little  domain  of  Fairoaks,  this  young  day-dreamer  built  castles  in 
the  air  for  himself :  "  Yes,  she'll  steady  me,  won't  she  ?  And  you'll 
miss  me  when  I've  gone,  won't  you,  old  boy  ? "  he  asked  of  Ponto, 
who  quivered  his  tail  and  thrust  his  brown  nose  into  his  master's 
fist,     Ponto  licked  his  band  and  shoe,  as  they  all  did  in  that  house, 
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and  Mr.  Pen  receiyed  their  homage  aa  other  foDoB  do  the  flattery 
which  they  get 

Laura  came  home  rather  late  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day ; 
and  Mr.  Pynsent,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  drove  her  from  Claver- 
ing.  The  poor  girl  could  not  refuse  his  offer,  but  his  appearance 
brought  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  brow  of  Arthur  Pendennis.  Laura 
saw  this,  and  was  pained  by  it :  the  eager  widow,  however,  was 
aware  of  nothing,  and  being  anxious,  doubtless,  that  the  delicate 
question  should  be  asked  at  once,  was  for  going  to  bed  very  soon 
after  Laura's  arrival,  and  rose  for  that  purpose  to  leave  the  8o& 
where  she  now  generally  lay,  and  where  Laura  would  come  and  sit 
and  work  or  read  by  her.  But  when  Helen  rose,  Laura  said,  with 
a  blush  and  rather  an  alarmed  voice,  that  she  was  also  very  tired 
and  wanted  to  go  to  bed :  so  that  the  widow  was  disappointed  in 
her  scheme  for  that  night  at  least,  and  Mr.  Pen  was  left  another 
day  in  suspense  regarding  his  &te. 

His  dignity  was  offended  at  being  thus  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
antechamber  when  he  wanted  an  audience.  Such  a  sultan  as  he 
could  not  afford  to  be  kept  waiting.  However,  he  went  to  bed  and 
slept  upon  his  disappointment  pretty  comfortably,  and  did  not  wake 
until  the  early  morning,  when  he  looked  up  and  saw  his  mother 
standing  in  his  room. 

"  Dear  Pen,  rouse  up,"  said  this  lady.  "  Do  not  be  lazy.  It 
is  the  most  beautiftd  morning  in  the  world.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  sleep  since  daybreak ;  and  Laura  has  been  out  for  an  hour.  She 
is  in  the  garden.  Everybody  ought  to  be  in  the  garden  and  out  on 
such  a  moniing  as  this." 

Pen  laughed.  He  saw  what  thoughts  were  uppermost  in  the 
simple  woman's  heart.  His  good-natured  laughter  cheered  the 
widow.  "Oh  you  profound  dissembler!"  he  said,  kissing  his 
mother.  "  Oh  you  artfiil  creature  !  Can  nobody  escape  from  your 
wicked  tricks  ]  and  will  you  make  your  only  son  your  victim  ? " 
Helen  too  laughed ;  she  blushed,  she  fluttered,  and  was  agitated. 
She  was  as  happy  as  she  could  be — a  good  tender,  matchmaking 
woman,  the  dearest  project  of  whose  heart  was  about  to  be 
accomplished. 

So,  after  exclianging  some  knowing  looks  and  hasty  words,  Helen 
left  Arthur ;  and  this  young  hero,  rising  from  his  bed,  proceeded  to 
decorate  his  beautiful  person,  and  shave  his  ambrosial  chin ;  and  in 
half-an-hour  he  issued  out  from  his  apartment  into  the  garden  in 
quest  of  Laura.  His  reflections  as  he  made  his  toilette  were  rather 
dismal.  "  I  am  going  to  tie  myself  for  life,"  he  tliought,  "  to  please 
my  mother.     Laura  is  the  best  of  women,  and — and  she  has  given 
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me  her  mofnej.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  not  received  it ;  I  wish  I 
had  not  this  duty  to  perform  just  yet.  But  as  both  the  women 
have  set  their  hearts  on  the  match,  why  I  suppose  I  must  satisfy 
them — and  now  for  it.  A  man  may  do  worse  than  make  happy 
two  of  the  best  creatures  in  the  world."  So  Pen,  now  he  wa« 
actually  come  to  the  point,  felt  very  grave,  and  by  no  means 
elated,  and,  indeed,  thought  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  he  was  going 
to  perform. 

It  was  Miss  Laura's  custom,  upon  her  garden  excursions,  to 
wear  a  sort  of  uniform,  which,  though  homely,  was  thought  by 
many  people  to  be  not  unbecoming.  She  had  a  large  straw  hat, 
with  a  streamer  of  broad  ribbon,  which  was  useless  probably,  but 
the  hat  sufliciently  protected  the  owner's  pretty  fsice  from  the  sun. 
Over  her  accustomed  gown  she  wore  a  blouse  or  pinafore,  which, 
being  fastened  round  her  little  waist  by  a  smart  belt,  looked 
extremely  well,  and  her  hands  were  guaranteed  from  the  thorns 
of  her  favourite  rose-bushes  by  a  pair  of  gauntlets,  which  gave  this 
young  lady  a  military  and  resolute  air. 

Somehow  she  had  the  very  same  smile  with  which  she  had 
laughed  at  him  on  the  night  previous,  and  the  recollection  of  his 
disaster  again  offended  Pen.  But  Laura,  tliough  she  saw  him 
coming  down  the  walk  looking  so  gloomy  and  full  of  care,  accorded 
to  him  a  smile  of  the  most  perfect  and  provoking  good-humour, 
and  went  to  meet  him,  holding  one  of  the  gauntlets  to  him,  so 
that  he  might  shake  it  if  he  liked — and  Mr.  Pen  condescended 
to  do  so.  His  face,  however,  did  not  lose  its  tragic  expression 
in  consequence  of  this  favour,  and  he  continued  to  regard  her  with 
a  dismal  and  solemn  air. 

"Excuse  my  glove,"  said  Laura,  with  a  laugh,  pressing  Pen's 
hand  kindly  with  it.     "  We  are  not  angry  again,  are  we,  Pen  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  at  me  ] "  said  Pen.  "  You  did  the  other 
night,  and  made  a  fool  of  me  to  the  people  at  Baymouth." 

"  My  dear  Artluu*,  I  meant  you  no  wrong,"  the  girl  answered. 
"  You  and  Miss  Roundle  looked  so  droll  as  you — as  you  met  with 
your  little  accident,  that  I  could  not  make  a  tragedy  of  it.  Dear 
Pen,  it  wasn't  a  serious  fall.  And,  besides,  it  was  Miss  Roundle 
who  was  the  most  unfortunate." 

"  Confound  Miss  Roundle  ! "  bellowed  out  Pen. 

"I'm  sure  she  looked  so,"  said  Laura  archly.  "You  were 
up  in  an  instant ;  but  that  poor  lady  sitting  on  the  ground  in  her 
red  crape  dress,  and  looking  about  her  with  that  piteous  face — 
can  I  ever  forget  her?" — and  Laiu^  began  to  make  a  face  in 
imitation  of  Miss  Roundle's  under  the  disaster,  but  she  checked 
herself  repentantly,  saying,   "Well,  we   must  not  laugh  at  her, 
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trials  he  would  have  had  to  undergo?  He  might  have  remained 
at  Fairoaks  all  his  days,  and  died  a  country  gentleman.  But 
would  he  have  e8cape<l  then  ]  Temptation  is  an  obseciuious  servant 
that  haa  no  objection  to  the  country,  and  we  know  that  it  takes 
up  its  lodgings  in  hermitages  as  well  as  in  cities;  and  that  in 
the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  desert  it  keeps  company  with  the 
fugitive  solitary. 

"  h  your  life  my  mother's  1 "  said  Pen,  beginning  to  tremble, 
and  speak  in  a  very  agitated  manner.  "You  know,  Laura, 
what  the  great  object  of  hers  is?"  And  he  took  her  hand  once 
more. 

"What,  Arthur?"  she  said,  dropping  it,  and  looking  at  him, 
at  the  window  again,  and  then  dropping  her  eyes  to  the  ground, 
so  that  they  avoided  Pen's  gaze.  Slie,  too,  trembled,  for  she 
felt  that  the  crisis  for  which  slie  had  been  secretly  preparing 
waa  come. 

"Our  mother  has  one  wish  above  all  others  in  the  world, 
Laura,"  Pen  said,  "  and  I  think  you  know  it.  I  own  to  you  that 
she  has  spoken  to  me  of  it ;  and  if  you  will  fulfil  it,  dear  sister, 
I  am  ready.  I  am  but  very  young  as  yet ;  but  I  have  had  so 
many  pains  and  disappointments,  that  I  am  old  and  weary.  I 
think  I  have  hardly  got  a  heart  to  offer.  Before  I  have  almost 
begim  the  race  in  life,  I  am  a  tired  man.  My  career  has  been 
a  failure ;  I  have  been  pn)tected  by  those  whom  I  by  right  should 
have  protected.  I  own  that  your  nobleness  and  generosity,  dear 
Laura,  shame  me,  whilst  they  render  me  grateful.  When  I  heard 
from  our  mother  what  you  had  done  for  me — that  it  was  you 
who  armed  me  and  bade  me  go  out  for  one  struggle  more,  I 
longed  to  go  and  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and  say,  *  Laura, 
will  you  come  and  share  the  contest  with  me?  Your  sympathy 
will  cheer  me  while  it  lasts.  I  shall  have  one  of  the  tendereat 
and  most  generous  creatures  under  heaven  to  aid  and  bear  me 
company.'  Will  you  take  me,  dear  Laura,  and  make  our  mother 
happy  ? " 

"Do  you  think  mamma  would  be  happy  if  you  were  not, 
Arthur  ? "  Laura  said  in  a  low  sad  voice. 

"And  why  should  I  not  be,"  askeil  Pen  eagerly,  "with  so 
dear  a  creature  as  you  by  my  side?  I  have  not  my  first  love 
to  give  you.  I  am  a  broken  man.  But  indeed  I  would  love  you 
fondly  and  truly.  I  have  lost  many  an  illusion  and  ambition, 
but  I  am  not  without  hope  still.  Talents  I  know  I  have, 
wretchedly  as  I  have  misapplied  them :  they  may  serve  me 
yet :  they  would,  had  I  a  motive  for  action.  Let  me  go  away 
and  think  that  I  am  pledged  to  return  to  you.     Let  Jne  go  and 
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work,  and  hope  that  you  will  share  my  sueoess  if  I  gain  it 
You  have  given  me  so  much,  dear  Laura,  will  you  take  from  me 
nothing!" 

"What  have  you  got  to  give,  Arthur?"  Laura  said,  with  a 
grave  sadness  of  tone,  which  made  Pen  start,  and  see  that  his 
words  had  committed  him.  Indeed,  his  declanttion  had  not  been 
such  as  he  would  have  made  it  two  days  earlier,  when,  full  of  hope 
and  gratitude,  he  had  run  over  to  Laura,  his  liberatress,  to  thank 
her  for  his  recovered  freedom.  Had  .he  been  permitted  to  speak 
then,  he  had  spoken,  and  she,  perhaps,  had  listened  differently.  It 
would  have  bc^n  a  grateful  heart  asking  for  hers ;  not  a  weary  one 
offered  to  her,  to  take  or  to  leave.  Laura  was  offended  with  the 
terms  in  which  Pen  offered  himself  to  her.  He  had,  in  fiict,  said 
that  he  had  no  love,  and  yet  would  take  no  denial.  "  I  give  my- 
self to  you  to  please  my  mother,"  he  had  said :  "  take  me,  as  she 
wishes  that  I  should  make  this  sacrifice."  The  girl's  spirit  would 
brook  a  husband  under  no  such  conditions :  she  was  not  minded  to 
run  forward  because  Pen  chose  to  hold  out  the  handkerchief,  and 
her  tone,  in  reply  to  Arthur,  showed  her  determination  to  be 
independent. 

"  No,  Arthur,"  she  said,  "  our  marriage  would  not  make  mamma 
haj)py,  as  she  fancies ;  for  it  would  not  content  you  very  long.  I, 
too,  have  known  wliat  her  wishes  were;  for  she  is  too  open  to 
conceal  anything  she  has  at  heart :  and  once,  perhaps,  I  thought — 
but  tliat  is  over  now — that  I  could  have  made  you — that  it  might 
have  been  as  she  wished." 

"  You  have  seen  somebody  else,"  said  Pen,  angry  at  her  tone, 
and  recalling  the  incidents  of  the  j)a8t  days. 

"  That  allusion  miglit  have  been  spared,"  Laura  replied,  flinging 
up  her  head.  "A  lieart  which  lias  worn  out  love  at  thrce-and- 
twenty,  as  yours  has,  you  say,  should  have  survived  jealousy  too. 
I  do  not  condescend  to  say  whetlicr  I  have  seen  or  encouraged  any 
other  person.  I  shall  neither  admit  the  charge,  nor  deny  it :  and 
beg  you  also  to  allude  to  it  no  more." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Laura,  if  I  have  offended  you :  but  if  I 
am  jealous,  does  it  not  prove  that  I  have  a  lieart  ? " 

"Not  for  me,  Arthur.  Perhaps  you  think  you  love  me  now; 
but  it  is  only  for  an  instant,  and  because  you  are  foiled.  Were 
there  no  obstacle,  you  would  feel  .no  ardoiu*  to  overcome  it.  No, 
Arthur,  you  don't  love  me.  You  would  weary  of  me  in  three 
months,  as — as  you  do  of  most  things;  and  mamma,  seeing  you 
tired  of  me,  would  be  more  unhappy  than  at  my  refusal  to  be  yours. 
Let  us  be  brother  and  sister,  Arthur,  as  heretofore — but  no  mora 
You  will  get  over  this  little  disappointment." 
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"  I  will  try,"  said  Arthur,  in  a  great  indignation. 

'*  Have  you  not  tried  before  ? "  Laura  said,  with  some  anger,  for 
she  had  been  angry  with  Arthur  for  a  very  long  time,  and  was  now 
determined,  I  suppose,  to  speak  her  mind  "And  the  next  time, 
Arthur,  when  you  offer  yourself  to  a  woman,  do  not  say  as  you 
have  done  to  me,  *  I  have  no  heart — I  do  not  love  you ;  but  I  am 
ready  to  marry  you  because  my  mother  wishes  for  the  match.'  We 
require  more  than  this  in  return  for  our  love — that  is,  I  think  so. 
I  liave  had  no  experience  hitherto,  and  have  not  had  the — the 
practice  which  you  supposed  me  to  have,  when  you  spoke  but  now 
of  my  having  seen  somebody  else.  Did  you  tell  your  first  love  that 
you  had  no  heart,  Arthur?  or  yoiur  second  that  you  did  not  love 
her,  but  that  she  might  have  you  if  she  liked  ? " 

"What — what  do  you  mean?"  asked  Arthiu*,  blushing,  and 
still  in  great  wrath. 

"I  mean  Blanche  Amc^,  Arthur  Pendennis,"  ^ura  said 
proudly.  "  It  is  but  two  months  since  you  were  sighing  at  her  feet 
— making  poems  to  her — placing  them  in  hollow  trees  by  the  river- 
side. I  knew  all.  I  watched  you — that  is,  she  showed  them  to 
me.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  was  in  earnest,  perhaps ;  but  it  is 
too  soon  now,  Arthur,  to  begin  a  new  attachment.  (Jo  tlirough 
the  time  of  your — your  widowhood  at  least,  and  do  not  think  of 
marrying  until  you  are  out  of  mourning." — (Here  the  girl's  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  passed  her  hand  across  them.)  "I  am 
angry  and  hurt,  and  I  have  no  right  to  be  so,  and  I  ask  your  panlon 
in  my  turn  now,  dear  Arthur.  You  had  a  right  to  IcfVe  Blanche. 
She  was  a  thousand  times  prettier  and  more  accomplished  than — 
than  any  girl  near  us  here ;  and  you  could  not  know  that  she  had 
no  heart ;  and  so  you  were  right  to  leave  her  too.  I  ought  not  to 
rebuke  you  about  Blanche  Amory,  and  because  she  deceived  you. 
Pardon  me,  Pen," — and  she  held  the  kind  hand  out  to  Pen  once 
more. 

"We  were  both  jealous,"  said  Pen.  "Dear  Laura,  let  us  both 
forgive" — and  he  seized  her  hand  and  would  have  drawn  her 
towards  him.  He  thought  that  she  was  relenting,  and  already 
assumed  the  airs  of  a  victor. 

'  But  she  shrank  back,  and  her  tears  passed  away ;  and  she  fixed 
on  him  a  look  so  melancholy  and  severe,  that  the  young  man  in 
his  turn  shrank  before  it.  "  Do  not  mistake  me,  Arthur,"  she  said, 
"it  cannot  be.  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask,  and  do  not  be 
too  angry  with  me  for  saying  that  I  think  you  do  not  deserve  it. 
What  do  you  offer  in  exchange  to  a  woman  for  her  love,  honour, 
and  obedience?  If  ever  I  say  these  words,  dear  Pen,  I  hope  to 
say  them  in  earnest,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  to  keep  my  vow. 
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But  vou — what  tie  binds  vou?  You  do  not  care  about  many 
things  which  we  poor  women  hold  sacred.  I  do  not  like  to  think 
or  aj^k  how  fiir  your  incredulity  leads  you.  You  offer  to  many  to 
pleajse  our  mother,  and  own  that  you  have  no  heart  to  give  away. 
Oh,  Arthur,  what  is  it  you  offer  me  ?  What  a  radh  compact  would 
you  enter  into  so  lightly  I  A  month  ago,  an«l  you  would  have 
given  yrmrwlf  to  another.  I  pray  you  do  not  trifle  with  your  own 
or  others*  hearts  so  recklessly.  Go  and  work  ;  go  and  mend,  dear 
Arthur,  for  I  see  your  £Eiults,  and  dare  speak  of  them  now :  go  and 
get  fame,  as  you  say  that  you  can,  and  I  wiU  pray  for  my  brother, 
and  watch  our  dearest  mother  at  home."* 

"  Is  that  your  final  decision,  Laura  ? "  Arthur  cried. 

"  Yes,"  said  Laura,  bowing  her  head :  and  once  more  giving 
him  her  han<l,  she  went  away.  He  saw  her  pass  under  the 
creeijers  of  the  little  porch,  and  disappear  into  the  house.  The 
curtains  «f  his  mother^s  window  fell  at  the  same  minute,  but  he 
did  not  mark  that,  or  susi)ect  that  Helen  had  been  witnessing  the 
scene. 

Was  he  please<l,  or  was  he  angr>*  at  its  termination  ?  He  had 
askeri  her,  and  a  se<'rct  triumph  fille<l  his  heart  to  think  that  he 
was  still  free.  She  had  refiisetl  him,  Imt  did  she  not  love  him? 
Tliat  avowal  of  jealousy  ma<le  him  still  think  that  her  heart  was 
his  own,  whatever  her  lips  might  utter. 

And  now  we  ou:j:ht,  perhaps,  to  describe  another  scene  which 
took  jila/'e  *at  Fairoaks,  between  the  \sidow  and  Laiu^  when  the 
latter  ha<l  to  tell  Helen  that  she  had  refti.se<l  Arthur  Pendennis. 
Perhaijs  it  was  the  hanlest  t;i.»*k  of  all  which  Laura  had  to  go 
thrr^ugli  in  this  matter :  and  the  one  which  gave  her  the  most 
pain.  But  as  we  do  not  like  to  Si»e  a  gcxxl  woman  unjust,  we  shall 
not  say  a  wonl  more  of  the  fjuarrel  which  now  befell  between 
Helen  and  her  ailopted  daughter,  or  of  the  bitter  tears  wliich  the 
jKXjr  girl  was  made  to  shed.  It  was  the  only  difference  which 
she  and  the  widow  hiid  ever  had  as  vet,  and  the  more  cruel  from 
this  cause.  Pen  left  home  whilst  it  was  as  yet  pen<ling — and 
Helen,  who  could  jjardon  almost  everything,  could  not  pardon  an 
act  of  justice  in  Laura. 
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BABYLON 

OUR  reader  must  now  please  to  quit  the  woods  and  seaahore 
of  the  west,  and  tlie  gossip  of  Clavering,  and  the  humdrum 
life  of  poor  little  Fairoaks,  and  tninsiwrt  himself  with 
Arthur  Pendennis,  on  the  Alacrity  coach,  to  Loudon,  whither  he 
goes  once  for  all  to  face  the  world  and  to  make  his  fortune.  As  the 
coach  whirls  through  the  night  away  from  the  friendly  gates  of 
home,  many  a  plan  does  the  young  man  cast  in  his  mind  of  fixture 
life  and  conduct,  prudence,  and  peradventure  success  and  fame.  He 
knows  he  is  a  better  man  than  many  who  have  hitherto  been  ahead 
of  him  in  the  race :  his  first  failiu^  has  caused  him  remorse,  and 
brought  with  it  reflection ;  it  haa  not  taken  away  lus  courage,  or, 
let  us  add,  his  good  opinion  of  himself.  A  hundred  eager  fancies 
and  busy  hopes  keep  him  awake.  How  much  older  his  mishaj^  and 
a  year's  thought  and  self-communion  have  made  him,  than  when, 
twelve  months  since,  he  passed  on  this  road  on  his  way  to  and  from 
Oxbridge  !  His  thoughts  turn  in  the  night  with  inexpressible  fond- 
ness and  tenderness  towards  the  fond  mother,  who  blessed  him  when 
parting,  and  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  past  faults  and  follies,  trusts 
him  and  loves  him  still.  Blessings  be  on  her  !  he  prays,  as  he  looks 
up  to  the  stars  overhead.  0  Heaven,  give  him  strength  to  work,  to 
endure,  to  be  honest,  to  avoid  temptation,  to  be  worthy  of  the  loving 
soul  who  loves  him  so  entirely !  Very  likely  she  is  awake  t<x),  at 
that  moment,  and  sending  up  to  the  same  Father  purer  prayers  than 
his  for  the  welfare  of  her  boy.  That  woman's  love  is  a  talisman  by 
which  he  holds  and  hoj>es  to  get  his  safety.  And  Laura's — he  would 
have  fain  carried  her  affection  with  him  too,  but  she  ha«  denied  it, 
aa  he  is  not  worthy  of  it.  He  owns  as  much  with  shame  and 
remorse ;  confesses  how  much  better  and  loftier  her  nature  is  than 
his  own — confesses  it,  and  yet  is  glad  to  be  fi^ee.  "  I  am  not  good 
enough  for  such  a  creature,"  he  owns  to  himself.  He  draws  back 
before  her  spotless  beauty  an<l  innocence,  as  from  something  that 
scares  him.  He  feels  he  is  not  fit  for  such  a  mate  as  that ;  as  many 
a  wild  prodigal  who  has  been  pious  and  guiltless  in  early  days,  keeps 
away  firom  a  church  wiiich  he  used  to  fixMiuent  once — shunning  it,  but 
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not  hostile  to  it — only  feeling  that  he  has  no  right  in  that  pure 
place. 

With  these  thoughts  to  occupy  him,  Pen  did  not  fall  asleep  until 
the  nipping  dawn  of  an  October  morning,  and  woke  considerably 
refreshed  when  the  coach  stopped  at  the  old  breakfasting  place  at 

B ,  where  he  had  had  a  score  of  merry  meals  on  his  way  to  and 

from  school  and  college  many  times  since  he  was  a  boy.  As  they  left 
that  place,  the  sun  broke  out  briglitly,  the  pace  was  rapid,  the  horn 
blew,  the  milestones  flew  by,  Pen  smoked  and  joked  with  guard  and 
fellow-passengers  and  people  along  the  familiar  road ;  it  grew  more 
busy  and  animated  at  every  instant ;  tiie  last  team  of  greys  came  out 

at  H ,  and  the  coach  drove  into  London.     Wliat  young  fellow 

has  not  felt  a  thrill  as  he  entered  the  vast  place  ]  Hundreds  of  other 
carriages,  crowded  with  their  thousands  of  men,  were  hastening  to 
the  great  city.  "  Here  is  my  place,"  thought  Pen ;  "  here  is  my 
battle  beginning:,  in  which  I  must  fight  and  concjuer,  or  fall.  I  have 
been  a  boy  and  a  dawdler  as  yet.  Oh,  I  long,  I  long  to  show  that 
I  can  be  a  man."  And  from  his  place  on  the  coa(;h-roof  the  eager 
young  fellow  looked  dowh  iiptm  the  city,  mth  the  sort  of  longing 
desire  which  young  soldiers  fed  on  the  eve  of  a  campaign. 

As  they  came  along,  the  road.  Pen  had  formed  acqiuiintance  with 
a  cheery  fellow-papsenger  in  a  shabby  cloak,  who  talked  a  great 
deal  about  men  of  letters  with  whom  he  was  very  familiar,  and  who 
was,  in  fact,  the  reporter  of  a  London  newspajHjr,  as  whose  repre- 
sentative he  had  l)een  to  attend  a  great  wrestling-match  in  the 
west.  This  gentleman  knew  intimately,  as  it  api^eared,  all  the 
leading  men  of  Icttera  of  his  day,  and  talked  about  Tom  Campbell, 
and  Tom  Hood,  and  Sydney  Smith,  and  this  and  the  other,  as  if 
he  had  been  their  most  intimate  frieml.  As  they  passed  by 
Brompton,  this  gentleman  pointed  out  to  Pen  Mr.  Hurtle,  the 
reviewer,  walking  with  his  uiubrella.  Pen  craned  over  the  coach  to 
have  a  long  look  at  the  great  Hurtle.  He  was  a  Boniface  man, 
said  Pen.  And  Mr.  Doolan,  of  the  Tom  and  Jei^ry  newspaper  (for 
such  was  the  gentleman's  name  and  address  upon  the  card  which  he 
handed  to  Pen),  said  "  Faith  he  was,  and  he  knew  him  very  well.'' 
Pen  thought  it  was  quite  an  honour  to  have  seen  the  great  Mr. 
Hurtle,  whose  works  he  admired.  He  believed  fondly,  as  yet,  in 
authors,  reviewers,  and  editors  of  newspapers.  Even  Wagg,  whose 
books  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  masterpieces  of  human  intellect, 
he  yet  secretly  revered  as  a  sucicessfiil  writer.  He  mentioned  that 
he  had  met  Wagg  in  the  country,  and  Doolan  told  him  how  that 
famous  novelist  received  three  hundther  pounds  a  volume  for  every 
one  of  his  novels.  Pen  began  to  calculate  instantly  whether  he 
might  not  make  five  thousand  a  year. 
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The  very  first  acquaintance  of  his  own  whom  Arthur  met,  as 
the  coach  pulled  up  at  the  Gloster  Coffee-House,  was  his  old  friend 
Harry  Foker,  who  cafiiie  prancing  down  Arlington  Street  behind  an 
enormous  cab-horse.  He  had  white  kid  gloves  and  white  reins,  and 
nature  had  by  this  time  decorated  him  with  a  considerable  tuft  on 
the  chin.  A  very  small  cab-boy,  vice  Stoopid  retired,  swung  on 
behind  Poker's  vehicle;  knock-kneed  and  in  the  tightest  leather 
breeches.  Foker  looked  at  the  dusty  coach,  and  the  smoking 
horses  of  the  Alacrity  by  which  he  had  made  journeys  in  former 
times. — "  What,  Foker  ! "  cried  out  Pendennis — "  Hullo  !  Pen,  my 
boy  ! "  said  the  other,  and  he  waved  his  whip  by  way  of  amity  and 
salute  to  Arthiu",  who  was  very  glad  to  see  his  queer  friend's  kind 
old  fiice.  Mr.  Doolan  had  a  great  respect  for  Pen  who  had  an 
acquaintance  in  such  a  grand  cab ;  and  Pen  was  greatly  excited  and 
pleased  to  be  at  liberty  and  in  London.  He  asked  Doolan  to  come 
and  dine  with  him  at  the  Covent  Garden  Coffee-House,  where  he 
put  up  :  he  called  a  cab  and  rattled  away  thither  in  the  highest 
spirits.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  bustlitig  waiter  and  polite  bowing 
landlord  again ;  and  asked  for  the  landlady,  and  missed  the  old 
Boots,  and  would  have  liked  to  shake  hands  with  everybody.  He 
had  a  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket.  He  dressed  himself  in  his 
very  best ;  dined  in  the  coffee-room  with  a  modest  pint  of  sherry 
(for  he  was  determined  to  be  very  economical),  and  went  to  the 
theatre  acyoining. 

The  lights  and  the  music,  the  crowd  and  the  gaiety,  charmed 
and  exhilarated  Pen,  as  those  sights  will  do  young  fellows  from 
college  and  the  country,  to  whom  they  are  tolerably  new.  He 
laughed  at  the  jokes;  he  applauded  the  songs,  to  the  delight  of 
some  of  the  dreary  old  hfifntti^s  of  the  boxes,  who  had  ceased  long 
ago  to  find  the  least  excitement  in  their  place  of  nightly  resort,  and 
were  pleased  to  see  any  one  so  fresh,  and  so  much  amused.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  piece,  he  went  and  stnitted  about  the  lobbies  of  the 
theatre,  as  if  he  was  in  a  resort  of  the  highest  fashion.  What  tired 
fi*equenter  of  the  London  j)av^  is  there  that  cannot  remember 
having  had  similar  early  delusions,  and  would  not  call  them  back 
again?  Here  was  yoimg  Foker  again,  like  an  ardent  votary  of 
pleasiu-e  as  he  was.  He  was  walking  with  Granby  Tiptoff,  of  the 
Household  Brigade,  Lord  TiptoflTs  brother,  and  Lord  Colchicum, 
Captain  Tiptoff's  uncle,  a  venerable  peer,  who  had  been  a  man  of 
pleasure  since  the  first  French  Revolution.  Foker  rushed  upon 
Pen  with  eagerness,  and  insisted  that  the  latter  should  come  into 
his  private  box,  where  a  lady  with  the  longest  ringlets,  and  the 
fairest  shoulders,  was  seated.  This  was  Miss  Blenkinsop,  the 
eminent  actress  of  high  comedy ;   and  in  the  back  of  the  box, 
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is  t«:  xi^AXryAi  j^^Vf  i>*  tL-r  •*  Trteran  Blriikij.s  t*  " — •*  iLe  useful 
^  " — "  :La;  >M  ^T:-::;rI:*  *j(  the  p-i":  1>\  Bk-nkii»>p " : 
yiki*xA.  in  the  'irhTLX  wLii-rb  are  «J2**i  ::-e  b^rr  fithera^ 
RTSkHj  asfLpjeti  :•>  this  rrteian,  wbr^  ii:-2«ii.  a»--t<»i  the  heavy 

s-  :l  p^iro^,  «  in  priratr-  lifr. 

Al  tL>  tiHi*-,  it  y^rii^:  a:«-'::t  cirTrii  ^V'-.-.k,  Mr?^  Pt&ienni*  vas 
9«»  V>  firti  kt  Faii'ttk.s  ij-  i  w.  oi-rlsj  wLrtLer  L*  r  <itan?st  Arthur 
w*B  a:  r^s^t  kfiifrT  Li*  v.-jmev.  At  this  tiine  Last;!.  t«o,  was 
avake.  Ar>d  at  tLi<  tii&r  ve-t^r^Liv  nijht,  as  the  .?»«i»b  r>IIeii  over 
Bikst  fTj^LZL/.-^^,  where  o.-ttajj^  wiiid-.tTs  twiiik!e»L  a&i  by  darkling 
wcob  uxi-ler  <a:2i  n^rlit  skies^  Pen  was  v.i.win.:  t»>  reform  and 
to  nwist  te^j'tat:>n,  ai:*i  hi*  b<'art  was  at  b'>n:e-  .  .  .  Mean- 
whili^  th*  fciT**  was  LV-iaj  t-.*  Tt-rv  su«xes?ful]v,  and  Mrs.  Learv, 
in  a  L^snu'  ja#rket  an*l  brai«i€«l  jiant:k2<»n<w  was  em-banting  the 
aiylieiy^  with  her  archness,  her  lovely  figure,  and  her  deli^tful 
balladft. 

Vtm,  }jffinz  new  to  the  t*]»wn,  wi>iil«i  have  like»i  to  listen  to  Mrs. 
l^SkTy  ;  but  the  other  people  in  the  l:»?x  'lid  not  care  al»:»ut  her  song 
«w  her  pazital'^^^.*ns,  and  kejtt  up  an  in'^essant  chaiterinjr.  Tiptoff 
knew  wLere  her  ma*Uof*  rtiiue  fr»:«m-  O'li-hicum  saw  her  when  she 
came  otit  in  '*14.  Miss  B>nkins*»p  sai-l  she  sanj  out  ••fall  tune,  to 
the  pain  and  astoni-hm*-nt  *»f  Pen,  who  th"ii_:ht  tkit  she  was  as 
beautiful  &>«  an  anjeh  an<i  that  she  sanz  like  a  ni3tin^de ;  and 
when  H'»piKw  ^-ame  on  as  Sir  Hare«:)urt  Feaiherby,  the  young  man 
<rf  the  piece,  the  ;irf:ntlemen  in  the  box  devlareii  that  Hoj^pus  was 
gt^tinjf  ux>  stale,  and  Tiptoff  was  for  flinging  Miss  Blenkinsops 
briurjuet  V)  him. 

"  Not  for  the  worW,"  cried  the  daughter  of  the  veteran  Blen- 
kinx^>p ;  "  I»nl  Colchicum  gave  it  to  me." 

Pen  remembered  that  nobleman's  name,  and  with  a  K^w  and  a 
bla*h  kM  he  l^rlieveil  he  ha<i  to  tliank  Lonl  Colchioiun  for  having 
pn>ji^i«e*l  him  at  the  Polyanthus  Club,  at  the  it^iuest  of  his  uncle 
3Iajor  PendennL^ 

"  What,  you're  Wigsby  s  nephew,  are  you  ? "  said  the  peer. 
"  I  lieg  your  jjanlon,  we  always  call  him  Wigsby."  Pen  blushed 
tr>  h^ar  his  venerable  uncle  called  bv  such  a  familiar  name.  "  We 
Ijalloted  you  in  last  week,  didn't  we  ?  Yes,  last  Wednesday  night. 
Your  uncle  wasn't  there," 

Here  was  delightful  news  for  Pen  !  He  pn;>ft^sse*i  himself  very 
much  obligwl  indee<l  to  I»rd  Colchicum,  and  made  him  a  handsome 
speech  of  thanks,  to  whicli  the  other  listener!,  \iith  his  double  opera- 
i^ass  up  to  his  eyes.  Pen  was  fidl  of  excitement  at  the  idea  of 
being  a  member  of  this  polite  Club. 
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"  Don't  be  always  looking  at  that  box,  you  naughty  creature," 
cried  Miss  Blenkinsop. 

"She's  a  dev'lish  fine  woman,  that  Mirabel,"  said  Tiptoff; 
"  though  Mirabel  was  a  d — d  fool  to  marry  her." 

"  A  stupid  old  spooney,"  said  the  peer. 

"  Mirabel ! "  cried  out  Pendennis. 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  laughed  out  Harry  Foker.  "  We've  heard  of  fier 
before,  haven't  we,  Pen  ? " 

It  was  Pen's  first  love.  It  was  Miss  Fotheringay.  The  year 
before  she  had  been  led  to  the  altar  by  Sir  Charles  Mirabel,  G.C.B., 
and  formerly  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Pumpernickel,  who  had  taken 
so  active  a  part  in  the  negotiations  before  the  Congress  of  Swammer- 
dam,  and  signed,  on  behalf  of  H.B.M.,  the  Peace  of  Pultusk. 

"  Enuly  was  always  as  stupid  as  an  owl,"  said  Miss  Blenkinsop. 

"  Eh  !  eh  !  pas  si  b^te,"  the  old  peer  said. 

"  Oh,  for  shame ! "  cried  the  actress,  who  did  not  in  the  least 
know  what  he  meant. 

And  Pen  looked  out  and  beheld  his  first  love  once  again — and 
wondered  how  he  ever  could  have  loved  her. 

Thus,  on  the  very  first  night  of  his  arrival  in  London,  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis  found  himself  introduced  to  a  Club,  to  an  actress 
of  genteel  comedy  and  a  heavy  father  of  the  Stage,  and  to  a  dashing 
society  of  jovial  blades,  old  and  young ;  for  my  Lord  Colchicum, 
though  stricken  in  years,  bald  of  head  and  enfeebled  in  person,  was 
still  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment,  and  it  was  the 
venerable  Viscount's  boast  that  he  could  drink  as  much  claret  as 
the  youngest  member  of  the  society  which  he  frequented.  He  lived 
with  the  youth  about  town :  he  gave  them  countless  dinners  at 
Richmond  and  Greenwich  :  an  enlightened  patron  of  the  drama  in  all 
languages  and  of  the  Terpsichorean  art,  he  received  dramatic  pro- 
fessors of  all  nations  at  his  banquets — English  from  the  Covent 
Crarden  and  Strand  houses,  Italians  from  the  Haymarket,  French 
from  their  own  pretty  little  theatre,  or  the  boards  of  the  Opera 
where  they  danced.  And  at  his  villa  on  the  Thames,  this  pillar 
of  the  State  gave  sumptuous  entertainments  to  scores  of  young  men 
of  fashion,  who  very  afiably  consorted  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  green-room — with  the  former  chiefly,  for  Viscount  Colchicum 
preferred  their  society  as  more  polished  and  gay  than  that  of  their 
male  brethren. 

Pen  went  the  next  day  and  paid  his  entrance  money  at  the  Club, 
which  operation  carried  off  exactly  one-third  of  his  hundred  pounds : 
and' took  possession  of  the  edifice,  and  ate  his  luncheon  there  with 
immense  satis&ction.     He  plunged  into  an  easy-chair  in  the  library, 
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and  tried  to  read  all  the  magazines.  He  wondered  whether  the 
members  were  looking  at  him,  and  that  they  could  dare  to  keep  on 
their  hats  in  such  fine  rooms.  He  sate  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Fairoaks  on  the  Club  paper,  and  said,  what  a  comfort  this  place 
would  be  to  him  after  his  day^s  work  was  over.  He  went  over  to 
his  uncle's  lodgings  in  Bury  Street  witli  some  considerable  tremor, 
and  in  compliance  with  his  mother's  earnest  desire,  that  he  should 
instantly  vnW  on  Major  Pendennis ;  and  was  not  a  little  relieved  to 
find  that  the  Major  had  not  yet  returned  to  town.  His  apartments 
were  blank.  Brow^hoHands  covered  his  library  table,  and  bills  and 
letters  lay  on  the  mantelpiece,  grimly  awaiting  the  return  of  their 
owner.  The  Major  was  on  the  Continent,  the  landlady  of  the  house 
said,  at  Badn-Btuln,  with  the  Marcus  of  Steyne.  Pen  left  his  card 
upon  the  shelf  \\ith  the  rest.  Fairoaks  was  written  on  it  still. 
When  the  Major  returned  to  London,  which  he  di<l  in  time  for 
the  fogs  of  November,  after  enjoying  which  he  proposed  to  spend 
Christmas  with  some  friends  in  the  countrv,  he  found  another  card 
of  Arthur's,  on  which  Lamb  Court,  Temple,  was  engraved,  and  a 
note  from  that  young  gentleman  and  from  his  mother,  stating  that 
he  wjis  come  to  town,  was  eut<Te<l  a  member  of  the  Upper  Temple, 
and  was  reading  hard  for  the  bar. 

Lamb  Court,  Temple  : — where  was  it  ?  Major  Pendennis  re- 
membered that  some  ladies  of  fashion  used  to  talk  of  dining  with 
Mr.  Ayliffe,  the  Ijarrister,  who  was  in  "society,"  and  who  lived 
there  in  the  King's  Bench,  of  which  prison  there  was  probtibly  a 
branch  in  the  Temple,  and  Aylitfe  was  very  likely  an  officer.  Mr. 
Deucea(;e,  Lord  Cnib's  son,  haxl  also  live<l  there,  he  recollected.  He 
despatched  Morgan  to  find  out  where  Lamb  Court  was,  and  to  report 
upon  the  lodging  selected  by  Mr.  Arthur.  That  alert  messenger  ha^l 
little  difficulty  in  dist^overing  Mr.  Pen's  abode.  Discreet  Morgan 
had  in  his  time  traced  peoi)le  fjir  more  difficult  to  find  than  Arthur. 

"  What  sort  of  a  pla<'e  is  it,  Morgan  1 "  askeil  the  Major  out  of 
the  be<l-curtain8  in  Bury  Street  the  next  morning,  as  the  valet  was 
arranging  his  toilette  in  the  dtjcj)  yellow  London  fog. 

"  I  should  Biiy  rayther  a  shy  place,"  siud  Mr.  Morgan.  "  The 
lawyers  lives  there,  and  haa  their  names  on  the  doors.  Mr.  Harthur 
lives  three  pair  high,  sir.     Mr.  Warrington  lives  there  too,  sir." 

"  Suffolk  Warringtons  !  I  shouldn't  wonder :  a  gcx>d  family," 
thought  the  Major.  "  The  cadets  of  many  of  our  good  families 
follow  the  rolx;  as  a  profession.     Comfortable  nwms,  chV 

"  Honly  saw  the  outside  of  the  door,  sir,  with  Mr.  Warrington's 
name  and  Mr.  Arthur's  painted  up,  and  a  piece  of  paper  with  *  Back 
at  6  ' ;  but  I  couldn't  see  no  servant,  sir." 

"  Economical  at  any  rate,"  said  the  Major. 
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*'  Yery,  sir.  Three  pair,  sir.  Naaty  hbck  staircase  as  ever  I 
see.     Wonder  how  a  gentleman  can  live  in  such  a  place.'' 

"  Pray,  who  taught  you  where  gentlemen  should  or  should  not 
live,  Morgan  ]  Mr.  Arthur,  sir,  is  going  to  study  for  the  bar,  sir," 
the  Major  said  with  much  dignity ;  and  closed  the  conversation  and 
began  to  array  himself  in  the  yellow  fog. 

"Boys  will  be  boys,"  the  mollified  uncle  thought  to  himself. 
"  He  haj3  written  to  me  a  devilish  good  letter.  Oolchicum  says  he 
has  had  him  to  dine,  and  thinks  him  a  gentlemanlike  lad.  His 
mother  is  one  of  the  best  creatures  in  the  world.  If  he  has*  sown 
his  wild  oats,  and  will  stick  to  his  business,  he  may  do  well  yet. 
Think  of  Charley  Mirabel,  the  old  fool,  marrying  that  flame  of  his ; 
that  Fotheringay  !  He  doesn't  like  to  come  here  till  I  give  him 
leave,  and  puts  it  in  a  very  manly  nice  way.  I  was  deuced  angry 
with  him,  after  his  Oxbridge  escapades — and  showed  it,  too,  whai 
he  was  here  before — Gad,  I'll  go  and  see  him,  hang  me  if  I  don't." 

And  having  ascertained  from  Morgan  that  he  could  reach  the 
Temple  without  much  difficulty,  and  that  a  City  omnibus  would  put 
him  down  at  the  gate,  the  Major  one  day  after  breakfast  at  his  Club 
— not  the  Polyanthus,  whereof  Mr.  Pen  was  just  elected  a  member, 
but  another  Club  :  for  the  Major  was  too  wise  to  have  a  nephew  aa 
a  constant  inmate  of  any  house  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  passing 
his  time — the  Major  one  day  entered  one  of  those  public  vehicles, 
and  bade  the  conductor  to  put  him  down  at  the  gate  of  the  Upper 
Temple. 

When  Major  Pendennis  reached  that  dingy  portal  it  was  about 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day ;  and  he  was  directed  by  a  civil  personage 
with  a  badge  and  a  white  apron,  through  some  dark  alleys,  and  under 
various  melancholy  archways  into  courts  each  more  disnial  than  the 
other,  until  finally  he  reached  Lamb  Court.  If  it  was  dark  in  Pali 
Mall,  what  was  it  in  Lamb  Court !  Candles  were  burning  in  many 
of  the  rooms  there — in  the  pupil-room  of  Mr.  Hixlgenian,  the  si^ecitd 
pleader,  whose  six  pupils  were  scribbling  declarations  under  the 
tallow;  in  Sir  Hokey  Walker's  clerk's  room,  where  the  clerk,  a 
person  far  more  gentlemanlike  and  cheerful  in  appearance  than  the 
celebrate*!  counsel,  his  master,  was  conversing  in  a  patronising  manner 
with  the  managing  clerk  of  an  attorney  at  the  door ;  and  in  Curling, 
the  wig-maker's  melancholy  shop,  where,  from  behind  the  feeble 
glimmer  of  a  couple  of  lights,  large  Serjeants'  and  judges'  wigs  were 
looming  drearily,  with  the  blank  blocks  looking  at  the  lamp-post  in 
the  court.  Two  Uttle  clerks  were  playing  at  toss-halfpenny  under 
that  lamp.  A  laimdress  in  pattens  passed  in  at  one  door,  a  news* 
paper  boy  issued  from  another.  A  porter,  whose  white  apron  was 
faintly  visible,  pax^  up  and  down.     It  woukl  be  impossible  to  oua- 
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oeive  a  place  more  dismal,  and  the  Major  shuddered  to  think  that 
any  one  should  select  such  a  residence.  "  GJood  (Jed  ! "  he  said,  "  the 
poor  boy  muatn^t  live  on  here." 

The  feeble  and  filthy  oil-lamps,  with  which  the  staircases  of  the 
Upper  Temple  are  lighted  of  nights,  were  of  course  not  illuminating 
the  stairs  by  day,  and  Major  Pendennis,  having  read  with  difficulty 
his  nephew's  name  imder  Mr.  Warrington's  on  the  wall  of  No.  6, 
found  still  greater  difficulty  in  climbing  the  abominable  black  stairs, 
up  the  banisters  of  which,  which  contributed  their  damp  exudations 
to  his  gloves,  he  groped  painfully  until  he  came  to  the  third  storey. 
A  caudle  was  in  the  passage  of  one  of  the  two  sets  of  rooms ;  the 
doors  were  open,  and  the  names  of  Mr.  Warrington  and  Mr.  A. 
Pendennis  were  very  clearly  visible  to  the  Major  as  he  went  in. 
An  Irish  charwoman,  with  a  pail  and  broom,  opened  the  door  for 
the  Major. 

"  Is  that  the  beer  ? "  cried  out  a  great  voice :  "  give  us  hold 
of  it." 

The  gentleman  who  was  speaking  was  seated  on  a  table,  unshorn 
and  smoking  a  short  pipe  ;  in  a  farther  chair  sate  Pen,  with  a  cigar, 
and  his  legs  near  the  fire.  A  little  boy,  who  acted  as  the  clerk  of 
these  gentlemen,  was  grinning  in  the  Major's  face,  at  the  idea  of  his 
being  mistaken  for  beer.  Here,  uikdu  the  third  floor,  the  rooms  were 
somewhat  lighter,  and  the  Major  couM  see  the  place. 

"  Pen,  my  boy,  it's  I — it's  your  uncle,"  he  said,  choking  with 
the  smoke.  But  as  most  young  men  of  fashion  used  the  weed,  he 
pardone<l  the  practice  easily  enough. 

Mr.  Warrington  got  up  from  the  table,  and  Pen,  in  a  very  per- 
turbed manner,  from  his  chair.  "  Beg  your  pardon  for  mistaking 
you,"  said  Warrington,  in  a  frank,  loud  voice.  "  Will  you  take  a 
cigar,  sirl  Clear  thase  things  oft*  the  chair,  Pidgeon,  and  pull  it 
round  to  the  fire." 

Pen  flimg  his  cigsir  into  the  grate ;  and  was  pleased  with  the 
cordiality  with  which  his  uncle  shook  him  by  the  hand.  As  soon 
as  he  could  speak  for  the  stairs  and  the  smoke,  tlie  Major  began  to 
ask  Pen  very  kindly  about  himself  and  about  his  mother ;  for  blood 
b  blood,  and  he  was  pleased  once  more  to  see  the  boy. 

Pen  gave  his  news,  and  then  introduced  Mr.  Warrington — an 
old  Boniface  man — whose  chambers  he  shared. 

The  Major  was  quite  satisfied  when  he  heard  that  Mr.  War- 
rington was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Miles  Warrington  of  Suffolk. 
He  had  served  with  an  uncle  of  his  in  India  and  in  New  South 
Wales,  years  ago. 

"Took  a  sheep-fisurm  there,  sir,  made  a  fortune — better  thing 
than  law  or  Boldiering,"  Warrington  said.      "Think   I   shall  go 
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there,  too."  And  here,  the  exx)ected  beer  coming  in,  in  a  tankard 
with  a  glass  bottom,  Mr.  "Warrington,  with  a  laugh,  said  he  sup- 
posed the  Major  would  not  have  any,  and  took  a  long,  deep  draught 
himself,  after  which  he  wiped  his  wrist  across  his  beard  with  great 
satisfaction.  The  young  man  was  perfectly  easy  and  unembarrassed. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  ragged  old  sbooting-jacket,  and  had  a  bristly 
blue  beanl.  He  was  drinking  beer  like  a  coalheaver,  and  yet  you 
couldn't  but  perceive  that  he  was  a  gentleman. 

When  he  had  sate  for  a  minute  or  two  after  his  draught  he  went 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  it  to  Pen  and  his  uncle,  that  they  might 
talk  over  family  affairs  were  they  so  inclined. 

"  Rough  and  ready,  your  chum  seems,"  the  Major  said.  "  Some- 
what different  from  your  dandy  Mends  at  Oxbridge." 

"Times  are  altered,"  Arthiu:  replied,  with  a  blush.  "War- 
rington is  only  just  called,  and  has  no  business,  but  he  knows  law 
pretty  well ;  and  imtil  I  can  afford  to  read  with  a  pleader,  I  use 
his  books  and  get  his  help." 

"  Is  that  one  of  the  books  ? "  the  Major  asked,  with  a  smile.  A 
French  novel  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  Pen's  chair. 

"  This  is  not  a  working  day,  sir,"  the  lad  said.  "  We  were  out 
very  late  at  a  party  last  night — at  Lady  Whiston's,"  Pen  added, 
knowing  his  uncle's  weakn«.  "Everybody  in  town  was  there 
except  you,  sir ;  Counts,  Ambassadors,  Turks,  Stars  and  Garters — 
I  don't  know  who — it's  all  in  the  paper — and  my  name,  too,"  said 
Pen,  with  great  glee.  "  I  met  an  old  flame  of  mine  there,  sir,"  he 
added,  with  a  laugh.  "  You  know  whom  I  mean,  sir, — Lady  Mirabel 
— to  whom  I  was  introduced  over  again.  She  shook  hands,  and 
was  gracious  enough.  I  may  thank  you  for  being  out  of  that  scrape, 
sir.  She  presented  me  to  the  husband,  too — an  old  beau  in  a  star 
and  a  blonde  wig.  He  does  not  seem  very  wise.  She  has  asked 
me  to  call  on  her,  sir:  and  I  may  go  now  without  any  fear  of 
losing  my  heart." 

"What,  we  have  had  some  new  loves,  have  we?"  the  Major 
asked,  in  high  good-humour. 

"  Some  two  or  three,"  Mr.  Pen  said,  laughing.  "  But  I  don't 
put  on  my  gi-and  sMeux  any  more,  sir.  That  goes  off  after  the 
first  flame." 

"  Very  right,  my  dear  boy.  Flames  and  darts  and  passion,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  do  very  well  for  a  lad :  and  you  were  but  a  lad 
when  that  affair  with  tlie  Fotheringill — Fotheringay — (what's  her 
name  ?)  came  off.  But  a  man  of  the  world  gives  up  those  follies. 
You  still  may  do  very  well.  You  have  been  hit,  but  you  may 
recover.  You  are  heir  to  a  little  independence,  which  everybody 
fancies  is  a  doosid  deal  more.     You  have  a  good  name,  good  wits, 
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good  manners,  and  a  good  person — and,  begad  !  I  don't  see  why  you 
shouldn't  marry  a  woman  with  money — get  into  Parliament — dis- 
tinguish yourself,  and — and,  in  iact,  that  sort  of  thing.  Remember, 
it's  as  eafiy  to  marry  a  rich  woman  as  a  poor  woman  :  and  a  devilish 
deal  pleasanter  to  sit  down  to  a  good  dinner  than  to  a  scrag  of  mutton 
in  lodgings.  Make  up  your  mind  to  that.  A  woman  with  a  good 
jointure  is  a  doosid  deal  easier  a  profession  than  the  law,  let  me 
tell  you.  Look  out;  /  shall  be  on  the  watch  for  you:  and  I 
shall  die  content,  my  boy,  if  I  can  see  you  with  a  good  ladylike 
wife,  and  a  good  carriage,  and  a  good  pair  of  horses,  living  in 
society,  and  seeing  your  Mends,  like  a  gentleman."  It  was  thus 
this  affectionate  uncle  spoke,  and  expoimded  to  Pen  his  simple 
philosophy. 

"What  would  my  mother  and  Laura  say  to  this,  I  wonder?" 
thought  the  lad.  Indeed,  old  Pendennis's  morals  were  not  their 
morals,  nor  was  his  wisdom  theirs. 

This  affecting  conversation  between  uncle  and  nephew  had 
scarcely  concluded,  when  Warrington  came  out  of  his  bedroom,  no 
longer  in  rags,  but  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  straight  and  tall,  and 
perfectly  frank  and  good-humoured.  He  did  the  honours  of  his  ragged 
sitting-room  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  the  finest  apart- 
ment in  London.  And  queer  rooms  Aey  were  in  which  the  Major 
found  his  nephew.  The  carpet  was  full  of  holes — the  tables  stained 
with  many  circles  of  Warrington's  previous  ale-pots.  There  was  a 
small  library  of  law-books,  books  of  poetry,  and  of  mathematics,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  (He  had  been  one  of  the  hardest  Hvers 
and  hardest  readers  of  his  time  at  Oxbridge,  where  the  name  of 
Stunning  Warrington  was  yet  famous  for  Ixiating  bargemen,  pulling 
matches,  winning  prizes,  and  drinking  milk-pimch.)  A  print  of  the 
old  college  hung  up  over  tlie  mantelpiece,  and  some  battered  volumes 
of  Plato,  bearing  its  well-known  anus,  were  on  the  bookshelves. 
There  were  two  easy-chairs;  a  stiiuding  reading-desk  piled  with 
bills ;  a  couple  of  very  me^igre  briefs  on  a  broken-legged  study-table. 
Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  any  article  of  furniture  that  hatl  not  been 
in  the  wars,  and  was  not  woundecl.  "  Look  here,  sir,  here  is  Pen's 
room.  He  is  a  dandy,  and  lias  got  curtains  to  liis  bed,  and  wears 
shiny  boots,  and  liaa  a  silver  dressing-case."  Jndeod,  Pen's  room 
was  rather  coquettishly  arranged,  and  a  rxjuple  of  neat  prints  of 
opera-dancers,  besides  a  drawing  of  Fairoaks,  hung  on  the  walls. 
In  Warrington's  room  there  was  scarrx^ly  any  article  of  furniture, 
save  a  great  shower-bath,  and  a  heap  of  hxAm  by  the  bedside; 
where  he  lay  upon  straw  like  Margery  Daw,  an<l  smoked  his  pipe, 
and  read  half  through  the  night  his  favourite  poetry  or  mathematics. 

When  he  had  completed  his  simple  toilette,  Mr.  Warrington 
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came  out  of  this  room,  and  proceeded  to  the  cupboard  to  search  for 
his  breakfast. 

"Might  I  offer  you  a  mutton-chop,  sir?  We  cook  'em  our- 
selves, hot  and  hot ;  and  I  am  teaching  Pen  the  first  principles  of 
law,  cooking,  and  morality  at  the  same  time.  He's  a  lazy  beggar, 
sir,  and  too  much  of  a  dandy." 

And  so  saying,  Mr  Warrington  wiped  a  gridiron  with  a  piece 
of  paper,  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  on  it  two  mutton-chops,  and  took 
from  the  cupboard  a  couple  of  plates,  and  some  knives  and  silver 
forks,  and  cantors. 

"  Say  but  a  word.  Major  Pendennis,"  he  said ;  "  there's  another 
chop  in  the  cupboard,  or  Pidgeon  shall  go  out  and  get  you  anything 
you  like." 

Major  Pendennis  sate  in  wonder  and  amusement,  but  he  said  he 
had  just  breakfasted,  and  wouldn't  have  any  limch.  So  Warrington 
cooked  the  chops,  and  popped  them  hissing  hot  upon  the  plates. 

Pen  fell  to  at  his  chop  with  a  good  appetite,  after  looking  up 
at  his  imcle,  and  seeing  that  gentleman  was  still  in  good-humour. 

"You  see,  sir,"  Warrington  said,  "Mrs.  Flanagan  isn't  here  to 
do  'em,  and  we  can't  employ  the  boy,  for  the  little  beggar  is  all  day 
occupied  cleaning  Pen's  boots.  And  now  for  another  swig  at  the 
beer.     Pen  drinks  tea ;  it's  only  fit  for  old  women." 

"  And  so  you  were  at  Lkody  Wh  is  ton's  last  night,"  the  Major 
said,  not  in  truth  knowing  what  observation  to  make  to  this  rough 
diamond. 

"  I  at  Lady  Whiston's  !  Not  such  a  flat,  sir.  I  don't  care  for 
female  society.  In  fact  it  bores  me.  I  spent  my  evening  pliilo- 
sophically  at  the  Back  Kitchen." 

"  The  Back  kitchen  ?  indeed  ! "  said  the  Major. 

"  I  see  you  don't  know  what  it  means,"  Warrington  said.  "  Ask 
Pen.  He  was  there  after  Lady  Whiston's.  Tell  Major  Pendennis 
about  the  Back  Kitchen,  Pen — don't  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

So  Pen  said  it  was  a  little  ec<jentric  society  of  men  of  letters  and 
men  about  town,  to  which  he  had  been  presented ;  and  the  Major 
began  to  think  that  the  young  fellow  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world  since  his  arrival  in  London. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

. .//.  KSIGHTS  OF  THE  TEMPLE 

I.S.  i*'!!'"'^  ^"'^  "^^'^  ^'^  '^''»iirt-  J^^ill  l»J*^^  9<\me  respect 

^       '*  '    iM-  jiiiJ  maintain  a  irrrat  numluT  of  the  customs 

(iliitioiw  of  our  anci.'st^ «rj*,  witli  wliirh  th«i?«<*  ]»ers«»ns 

A         '     '  .irli«'»i'^'''y  r^'r-"*^'"'^   their  fnri'liithini,  nr  ]n'rhaii$  are 

"*',.  j,,^.iiaint<'d  with  them,  have  I'm:  sin«e  <lone  away. 

*"iimI   work  house   fir    ]>risi»n    is   murh    U'tt^T   j»n;»Ti»letl 

*'"■"   Ijjinres  of  health,   onmfon,   ami  cleanliness,   tlian  a 

\'  |i',,iiinlati'm   S*li'"-il,  a  venerable  C'HlleLre,  t»r  a  leiimed 

"  *  jIj,,  latter  i)la<e  nf  res*iilen«e  nun  are  etiutenteil  to  sleep 

•liiHetK,   and   to  pay   for  the  sittinu'-nx>m   autl   the  eup>- 

"\|iii'h  i»*  ^^^^^^  <lonnit«jry,   the  pri«e  of  a  giN*!  viHa  and 

'      '    II  tiie  puburhs,  or  of  a  r«>»niy  hoib^*  in  the  ne^'hite<l  siiuares 

'  !  («)Wii.     The   jMJHrPt  methauie  in   Si»italtields  h;is  a  eist**ni 

II  nnUrt"»'l*"'J    supply  of  wat«T   at    his   «-«»niniaml :   hut   the 

^^  jMiieu  of  tlit?   inns  of  court,   and  tlie  irentleiuen  of  the   uni- 

^  *'  fii»H    have   their  supply  of  this  fi.«snn*li«*   fetehtil   in  juirs   by 


.,oitM«, 


nln!»*»*^'^  and  Ijedmakers,  and  live  in  aUMles  which  were  erei'ted 

*'  t  iM'fore  the  rustom  of  cleanliness  and  di^ency  ii}»taine«i  among 

There  an*  imlividuals  still  alive  wlm  sne«T  af  the  piMple,  aud 

iKttik  «^f  thi'ni  with  ejiithets  of  si-nm.     Gentlemen,  there  can  be 

Imt  little   dnubt  that  your  ancestors  were  tlie  (Jn'-at    Unwashed  : 

,yid  in  the  Tcnijde  esji^^-ially,  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  only  imder 

the  •m'atest  <litfir-ulties  and  restrictions,  the  virtue  which  hai*  lieen 

pron<»uuce(l   to   Ije   next    tu  jjr^Hlliness   could    have   Urn  practised 

at  all. 

Old  (fnimp,  of  the  Norfolk  Circuit,  who  ha«i  lived  for  more 
than  thirty  y^irw  in  the  cliamlicrs  un(hT  thi;»se  occupie<l  by 
Warriuirton  and  I'«'nd«'nnis,  and  who  us<*<l  to  l>e  awakened  by  the 
roaring  of  th<?  hhowiT-ltaths  which  th«»se  gentlemen  had  erecte«l 
in  their  aixirtments,— -juirt  of  the  cnntcnts  of  which  occasionally 
trickh?*!  thnju:^h  the  n^^f  into  Mr.  Ommp's  nMini,— -divlared  that 
the  pra/rtice  wji/»  an  alMurd,  new-fan irlc*!,  danditie<l  fully,  ami  ilaily 
earned  the  laundn-sM  who  Hloi»r)e<l  the  staircai^e  by  which  he  had  to 
pa88.     Gnimp,  now  much  more  than  half  a  century  old,  had  indeed 
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never  used  the  luxury  in  question.  He  had  done  without  water 
very  well,  and  so  had  our  fathers  before  him.  Of  all  those  knights 
and  baronets,  lords  and  gentlemen,  bearing  arms,  whose  escutcheons 
are  painted  upon  the  walls  of  the  femous  hall  of  the  Upper  Temple, 
was  there  no  philanthropist  good-natured  enough  to  devise  a  set 
of  Hummums  for  the  benefit  of  the  lawyers,  his  fellows  and 
successors?  The  Temple  historian  makes  no  mention  of  such  a 
scheme.  There  is  Pump  Court  and  Fountain  Court,  with  their 
hydraulic  apparatus,  but  one  never  heard  of  a  bencher  disporting 
in  the  foimtain ;  and  can't  but  think  how  many  a  counsel  learned 
in  the  law  of  old  days  might  have  benefited  by  the  pump. 

Nevertheless,  those  venerable  Inns  which  have  the  Lamb  and 
Flag  and  the  Winged  Horse  for  their  ensigns,  have  attractions  for 
persons  who  inhabit  them,  and  a  share  of  rough  comforts  and 
freedom,  which  men  always  remember  with  pleasure.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  student  of  law  permits  himself  the  refi-eshment 
of  enthusiasm,  or  indulges  in  poetical  reminiscences  as  he  passes 
by  historical  chambers,  and  says,  "Yonder  Eldon  lived — upon 
this  site  Coke  mused  upon  Lyttleton — here  Chitty  toiled — here 
Barnwell  and  Alderson  joined  in  their  famous  lalx)urs — here  Byles 
composed  his  great  work  upon  bills,  and  Smith  compiled  his 
immortal  leading  cases — here  Gustavus  still  toils,  with  Solomon 
to  aid  him  :  "  but  the  man  of  letters  can't  but  love  the  plac€  which 
has  been  inhabited  by  so  many  of  his  brethren,  or  peopled  by 
their  creations  as  real  to  us  at  this  day  as  the  authors  whose 
children  they  were — and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  walking  in  the 
Temple  Garden,  and  discoursing  with  Mr.  Spectator  about  the. 
beauties  in  hoops  and  patches  who  are  sauntering  over  the  grass, 
is  just  as  lively  a  figure  to  me  as  old  Samuel  Johnson  rolling 
through  the  fog  with  the  Scotch  gentleman  at  his  heels  on  their 
way  to  Dr.  Goldsmith's  chambers  in  Brick  Court;  or  Harry 
Fielding,  with  inked  ruffles  and  a  wet  towel  roimd  his  head, 
dashing  off  articles  at  midnight  for  the  Covetit  Garden  Journal^ 
while  the  printer's  Iwy  is  asleep  in  the  passage. 

If  we  could  but  get  the  history  of  a  single  day  as  it  passed  in 
any  one  of  those  four-storeyed  houses  in  the  dingy  coiut  where  our 
friends  Pen  and  Warrington  dwelt,  some  Temple  Asmodeus  might 
furnish  us  with  a  queer  volume.  There  may  be  a  great  parlia- 
mentary counsel  on  the  ground-floor,  who  drives  off  to  Belgravia 
at  dinner-time,  when  his  clerk,  too,  becomes  a  gentleman,  and  goes 
away  to  entertain  his  friends,  and  to  take  his  pleasure.  But  a 
short  time  since  he  was  himgry  and  briefless  in  some  garret  of  the 
Inn ;  lived  by  stealthy  literature ;  hoped,  and  waited,  and  sickened, 
and  no  clients  came;  exhausted  his  own  means  and  his  friends' 
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kindness;  had  to  remonstrate  humbly  with  duns,  and  to  in^f^oip 
the  patience  of  poor  creditors.  Ruin  seemed  to  be  staring  him  in 
the  &ce,  when,  behold,  a  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  tha 
lucky  wretch  in  possession  of  one  of  those  prodigious  prizes  which 
arc  sometimes  drawn  in  the  great  lottery  of  the  Bar.  Many  a 
better  law>'er  than  himself  does  not  midce  a  fifth  part  of  the 
income  of  his  clerk,  who,  a  few  months  since,  could  scarcely  get 
credit  for  blacking  for  his  master's  unpaid  boots.  On  the  first^oor, 
perhaps,  you  will  have  a  venerable  man  whose  name  is  famous, 
who  has  livctl  for  half  a  century  in  the  Inn,  whose  brains  are  full 
of  books,  and  whose  shelves  are  stored  with  classical  and  l^gal  lore. 
He  has  live<l  alone  all  these  fifty  years,  alone  and  for  himself, 
amassing  learning,  and  compiling  a  fortune.  He  comes  home  now 
at  night  only  fix)m  the  club,  where  lie  has  been  dining  fi^eely,  to 
the  lonely  chambers  where  he  lives  a  godless  old  recluse.  When 
he  dies,  his  Inn  will  erect  a  tablet  to  his  honour,  and  his  heirs 
bum  a  part  of  his  library.  Would  you  like  to  have  such  a  prospect 
for  your  old  age,  to  store  up  learning  and  money,  and  end  so? 
But  we  must  not  linger  too  long  by  Mr.  Doomsday's  door.  Worthy 
Mr.  Grunip  lives  over  him,  who  is  also  an  ancient  inhabitant  of 
the  Inn,  and  who,  when  Doomsday  comes  home  to  read  Catullus, 
is  sitting  down  with  three  steady  seniors  of  his  standing  to  a  steady 
rubber  at  whist,  after  a  dinner  at  whi(;h  they  have  consumed  their 
three  steady  bottles  of  port.  You  may  see  the  old  boys  asleep  at 
the  Temple  Church  of  a  Simday.  Attorneys  seldom  trouble  them, 
and  they  have  small  fortunes  of  their  own.  On  the  other  side  oif 
the  third  landing,  where  Pen  and  Warrington  live,  till  long  after 
midnight,  sits  Mr.  Paley,  who  took  the  highest  honours,  and  who  is 
a  fellow  of  his  college,  who  will  sit  and  rearl  and  note  cases  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  moniing ;  who  will  rise  at  seven  and  be  at  the 
pleader's  chiunbt^rs  as  so43U  as  they  are  o|)en,  where  he  will  work 
until  an  hour  Ix'fore  diimer-time ;  who  will  come  home  from  Hall 
and  read  and  note  cases  again  until  dawn  next  day,  when  perhajis 
Mr.  Artluu"  Pendcmnis  and  his  fiiend  Mr.  Warrington  are  returning 
from  some  of  their  wild  exi)editions.  How  differently  employe<l 
Mr.  Paley  has  been  !  He  has  not  been  throwing  himself  away : 
he  has  oidy  been  bringing  a  great  int<ille<'t  lalwriously  down  to  the 
compH'hension  of  a  mejin  subject,  and  in  his  fierce  grasi)  of  that, 
resolutely  excluding  from  his  mind  all  higher  thoughts,  all  better 
things,  all  the  wisdom  of  phil(>so])hers  and  historians,  all  the 
thoughts  of  poets ;  all  wit,  fancy,  reflection,  art,  love^  truth  alto- 
gether— so  that  he  may  master  that  enormous  legend  of  the  law, 
which  he  proposes  to  gain  his  livelilnxxl  by  expounding.  War- 
rington and  Paley  had  been  competitors  for  university  honours  in 
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fbrmer  days,  and  had  run  each  other  hard^  and  everybody  said 
now  that  the  former  was  wasting  his  time  and  energies,  whilst 
all  people  praised  Paley  for  his  industry.  There  may  be  doubts, 
however,  as  to  which  was  using  his  time  best.  The  one  could 
afford  time  to  think,  and  the  other  never  could.  The  one  could 
have  sympathies  and  do  kindnesses;  and  the  other  must  needs 
be  always  selfish.  He  could  not  cultivate  a  friendship  or  do  a 
charity,  or  admire  a  work  of  genius,  or  kindle  at  the  sight  of 
beauty  or  the  sound  of  a  sweet  song — he  had  no  time,  and  no  eyes 
for  anything  but  his  law-books.  All  was  dark  outside  his  reading- 
lamp.  Love,  and  Nature,  and  Art  (which  is  the  expression  of  our 
praise  and  sense  of  the  beautiful  world  of  God),  were  shut  out 
from  him.  And  as  he  turned  off  his  lonely  lamp  at  night,  he  never 
thought  but  that  he  had  spent  the  day  profitably,  and  went  to  sleep 
alike  tliankless  and  remorseless.  But  he  shuddered  when  he  met 
his  old  companion  Warrington  on  the  stairs,  and  shimned  him  as  one 
that  was  doomed  to  perdition. 

It  may  have  been  the  sight  of  that  c^averous  ambition  and 
self-complacent  meanness,  which  showed  itself  in  Paley^s  yellow  face, 
and  twinkled  in  his  narrow  eyes,  or  it  may  have  been  a  natural 
appetite  for  plo^isure  and  joviality,  of  which  it  must  be  confessed 
Mr.  Pen  was  exceedingly  fond,  which  deterred  that  luckless  youth 
from  pursuing  his  designs  upon  the  Bench  or  the  Woolsack  with  the 
ardoiu",  or  rather  steadiness,  which  is  requisite  in  gentlemen  who 
would  climb  to  those  seate  of  honour.  He  eiyoyed  the  Temple  life 
with  a  great  deal  of  relish :  his  worthy  relatives  thought  he  was 
reading  as  became  a  regular  student :  and  his  imcle  wrote  homo  con- 
gratulatory letters  to  the  kind  widow  at  Fairoaks,  announcing  that 
the  lad  had  sown  his  wild  oats,  and  was  becoming  quite  steady.  The 
tnith  is,  that  it  was  a  new  sort  of  excitement  to  Pen  the  life  in 
which  he  was  now  engaged,  and  having  given  up  some  of  the  dandified 
pretensions,  and  fine-gentleman  airs  which  he  had  contracted  among 
his  aristocratic  college  accjuaintances,  of  whom  he  now  saw  but  little, 
the  rough  pleasures  and  amusements  of  a  London  bachelor  were  very 
novel  and  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  enjoyed  them  all.  Time  was  he 
would  have  envied  the  dandies  their  fine  horses  in  Rotten  Row,  but 
he  was  contented  now  to  walk  in  the  Park  and  look  at  them.  He 
Was  too  yoimg  to  succeed  in  London  society  without  a  better  name 
and  a  larger  fortune  than  he  had,  and  too  lazy  to  get  on  without 
these  adjuncts.  Old  Pendennis  fondly  thought  he  was  busied  with 
law  because  he  neglected  the  social  advantages  presented  to  him, 
and,  having  been  at  half-a-dozen  balls  and  evening  parties,  retreated 
before  their  dulness  and  sameness;  and  whenever  anybody  made 
inquiries  of  the  worthy  Major  about  his  nephew,  the  old  gentle- 
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man  said  the  young  rascal  was  reformed,  and  could  not  be  got  away 
from  his  books.  But  the  Major  would  have  been  almost  as  much 
horrified  as  Mr.  Paley  was,  had  he  known  what  was  Mr.  Pen's 
real  course  of  life,  and  how  much  pleasure  entered  into  his  law 
studies. 

A  long  morning's  reading,  a  walk  in  the  park,  a  pull  on  the 
river,  a  stretch  up  the  hill  to  Hanipstead,  and  a  modest  tavern 
dinner ;  a  bachelor  night  passed  here  or  there,  in  joviality,  not  vic« 
(for  Arthur  Pendennis  admired  women  so  heartily  that  he  could 
never  bear  the  society  of  any  of  them  that  were  not,  in  his  fancy 
at  least,  good  and  pure) ;  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  alone  with  a 
friend  and  a  pipe  or  two,  and  a  humble  potation  of  British  spirits, 
whereof  Mrs.  Flanagan,  the  laundress,  invariably  tested  the  (quality, 
— these  were  our  young  gentleman's  pursuits,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  his  life  was  not  unpleasant.  In  term-time,  Mr.  Pen  showed 
a  most  praiseworthy  regularity  in  performing  one  part  of  the  law- 
student's  course  of  duty,  and  eating  his  dinners  in  Hall.  Indeed, 
that  Hall  of  the  Upper  Temple  is  a  sight  not  uninteresting,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  improvements  and  anachronisms 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  practice  there,  a  man  may 
sit  down  and  fancy  that  he  joins  in  a  meal  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  bar  have  their  messes,  the  students  their  tables 
apart ;  the  benchers  sit  at  the  high  table  on  the  raised  i)latform, 
surrounded  by  pictures  of  judges  of  the  law  and  portraits  of  royal 
personages  who  have  honoured  its  festivities  with  their  presence 
and  patronage.  Pen  looked  about,  on  his  first  introduction,  not 
a  little  amused  with  the  scene  which  he  witnessed.  Among  his 
comrades  of  the  student  class  there  were  gentlemen  of  all  ages, 
from  sixty  to  seventeen ;  stout  grey-headed  attorneys  who  were 
proceeding  to  take  the  superior  dignity, — dandies  and  men  about 
town  who  wished  for  some  reason  to  bo  barristers  of  seven  years' 
standing, — swarthy,  black-eyed  natives  of  the  Colonies,  who  came 
to  be  called  here  before  they  practised  in  their  own  islands, — and 
many  gentlemen  of  the  Irish  nation,  who  make  a  sojourn  in  Middle 
Temple  Lane  before  they  retiun  to  the  green  country  of  their  birth. 
There  were  little  squads  of  reading  students  who  talked  law  all 
dinner-time ;  there  were  rowing  men,  whose  discourse  was  of  sculling 
matches,  the  Red  House,  Vauxhall,  and  the  Opera;  there  were 
others  great  in  politics,  and  orators  of  the  students'  debating  clubs ; 
with  all  of  which  sets,  except  the  first,  whose  talk  was  an  almost 
unknown  and  a  quite  uninteresting  language  to  him,  Mr.  Pen  made 
a  gradual  acquaintance,  and  had  many  points  of  sym^mthy. 

The  ancient  and  liberal  Inn  of  the  Upper  Temple  provides  in  its 
Hall,  and  for  a  most  moderate  price,  an  excellent  wholesome  dinner 
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of  soup,  meat,  tarts,  and  port  wine  or  sherry,  for  the  barristers 
and  students  who  attend  that  place  of  refection.  The  parties  are 
arranged  in  messes  of  four,  each  of  which  quartets  has  its  piece  of 
beef  or  leg  of  mutton,  its  sufficient  apple-pie,  and  its  bottle  of  wine. 
But  the  honest  habitues  of  the  Hall,  amongst  the  lower  rank  of 
students,  who  have  a  taste  for  good  living,  have  many  harmless  arts 
by  which  they  improve  their  banquet,  and  innocent  "dodges"  (if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  use  an  excellent  phrase  that  has  become 
vernacular  since  the  api)earance  of  the  last  dictionaries)  by  which 
they  strive  to  attain  for  themselves  more  delicate  food  than  the 
common  everyday  roa«t  meat  of  the  students*  tables. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Lowton,  one  of  these  Temple  gourmands. 
"Wait  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Lowton,  tugging  at  Pen's  gown — "the 
tabl^  are  very  full,  and  there's  only  three  benchers  to  eat  ten  side 
dishes — if  we  wait,  perhaps  we  shall  get  something  from  their  table." 
And  Pen  looked  with  some  amusement,  aa  did  Mr.  Lowton  with 
eyes  of  fond  desire,  towards  the  benchers'  high  table,  where  three 
old  gentlemen  were  standing  up  before  a  dozen  silver  dish-covers, 
while  the  clerk  was  quavering  out  a  grace. 

Lowton  was  great  in  the  conduct  of  the  dinner.  His  aim  was 
to  manage  so  as  to  be  the  first,  or  captain  of  the  mess,  and  to  secure 
for  himself  tlie  thirteenth  glass  of  the  bottle  of  port  wine.  Thus  he 
would  have  the  command  of  the  joint  on  which  he  operated  his 
favourite  cuts,  and  made  rapid  dexterous  appropriations  of  gravy, 
which  amused  Pen  infinitely.  Poor  Jack  Lowton  !  thy  pleasures 
in  life  were  very  harmless  ;  an  eager  epicure,  thy  desires  did  not  go 
beyond  eighteenpence. 

Pen  was  somewhat  older  than  many  of  his  fellow-students,  and 
there  was  that  about  his  style  and  appearance  which,  as  we-  have 
said,  was  rather  haughty  and  impertinent,  that  stamped  him  as 
a  man  of  ton — very  unlike  those  pale  students  who  were  talking 
law  to  one  another,  and  those  ferocious  dandies,  in  rowing  shirts 
and  astonishing  pins  and  waistcoats,  who  represented  the  idle  part 
of  the  little  community.  The  humble  and  good-natured  Lowton  had 
felt  attracted  by  Pen's  superior  looks  and  presence — and  had  made 
acquaintance  with  him  at  the  mess  by  opening  the  conversation. 

"  This  is  boiled  beef  day,  I  believe,  sir,"  said  Lowton  to  Pen. 

"Upon  my  word,  sir,  I'm  not  aware,"  said  Pen,  hardly  able 
to  contain  his  laughter,  but  added,  "  I'm  a  stranger ;  this  is  my 
first  tenn  " ;  on  which  Lowton  began  to  point  out  to  him  the  notar 
bilities  in  tlie  Hall 

"That's  Boosey  the  bencher,  the  bald  one  sitting  under  the 
j)icture  and  'aving  soup ;  I  wonder  whether  it's  turtle  ?  They 
often  'ave  turtle.     Next  is  Balls,  the  King's  Counsel,  and  Swet- 
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tenham — Hodge  &  Swettenham,  yoa  know.  That's  old  Gramp, 
the  Bcnior  of  the  bar ;  they  say  he's  dined  here  forty  years.  They 
often  send  'em  down  their  fish  from  the  bqnchers  to  the  senior 
table.  Do  you  see  those  four  fellows  seated  opposite  us?  They 
are  regular  swells — tip-top  fellows,  I  can  tell  you — Mr.  Trail, 
the  Bishop  of  Ealing's  son,  Honourable  Fred  Ringwood,  Lord 
Cinqbars'  brother,  you  know.  HeHl  have  a  good  place,  I  bet  any 
money :  and  Bob  Suckling,  who's  always  with  him — a  high  fellow 
too.     Ha !  ha ! "     Here  Lowton  burst  into  a  laiigh. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  said  Pen,  still  amused. 

*'  I  say,  I  like  to  mess  with  those  chaps,"  Lowton  said,  winking 
his  eye  knowingly,  and  pouring  out  his  glass  of  wine. 

"  And  why  ?"  asked  Pen. 

"  Why  !  they  don't  come  down  here  to  dine,  you  know,  they  only 
make  believe  to  dine.  They  dine  here,  Law  bless  you !  They  go 
to  some  of  the  swell  clubs,  or  else  to  some  grand  dinner  party. 
You  see  their  names  in  the  Morning  Post  at  all  the  fine  parties  in 
London.  Why,  I  bet  anything  that  Ringwood  hjis  his  cab,  or 
Trail  his  broughaui  (he's  a  devil  of  a  fellow,  and  makes  the 
bishop's  money  spin,  I  can  tell  you)  at  the  comer  of  Essex  Street 
at  this  minute.  They  dine !  They  won't  dine  these  two  hours, 
I  dare  say." 

"But  why  should  you  like  to  mess  with  them,  if  they  don't 
cat  any  dinner  1 "  Pen  asked,  still  puzzled.  "  There's  plenty,  isn't 
there  1 " 

"  How  green  you  are  ! "  said  Lowton.  "  Excuse  me,  but  you 
are  green.  They  don't  drink  any  wine,  don't  you  see,  and  a  fellow 
gets  the  bottle  to  himself  if  he  likes  it  when  he  messes  with  those 
three  chaps.     That's  why  Corkoran  got  in  with  'em." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Lowton,  I  see  you  are  a  sly  fellow,"  Pen  said,  de- 
lighted with  his  ac(iuaintance  :  on  which  the  other  modestly  replied, 
that  he  had  livetl  in  London  the  better  jKirt  of  his  life,  and  of 
course  had  his  eyes  about  him;  and  went  on  with  his  catalogue 
to  Pen. 

"  There's  a  lot  of  Irish  here,"  he  said :  "  that  Corkoran's  one, 
and  I  can't  say  I  like  him.  You  see  that  handsome  chap  with 
the  blue  neckcloth,  and  pink  shirt,  and  yellow  waistcijat,  that's 
another;  that's  Molloy  Moloney,  of  Ballymaloney,  and  nephew 
to  Major-General  Sir  Hector  O'Dowd,  he,  he,"  Lowton  said,  trying 
to  imitate  the  Hibernian  accent.  "  He's  always  bragging  about 
his  uncle ;  and  came  into  Hall  in  silver-striped  trousers  the 
day  he  had  Ixioii  presented.  That  other  near  him,  with  the  long 
black  hair,  is  a  tremendous  rebel.  By  Jove,  sir,  t<.>  hear  him  at 
the  Forum  it  makes  your  blood  freeze;  and  the  next  is  an  Irish- 
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man,  too,  Jack  Finucane,  reporter  of  a  newspaper.  They  all  stick 
together,  those  Irish.  It's  your  turn  to  fill  your  glass.  Whatf 
you  won't  have  any  port?  Don't  like  port  with  your  dinner! 
Here's  your  health."  And  this  worthy  man  found  himself  not  the 
less  attached  to  Pendennis  because  the  latter  disliked  port  wine 
at  dinner. 

It  was  while  Pen  was  taking  his  share  of  one  of  these  dinners 
with  his  acquaintance  Lowton  as  the  captain  of  his  mess,  that  there 
came  to  join  them  a  gentleman  in  a  barrister's  gown,  who  conid 
not  find  a  seat,  as  it  appeared,  amongst  the  persons  of  his  own 
degree,  and  who  strode  over  to  the  table  and  took  his  place  on  the 
bench  where  Pen  sate.  He  was  dressed  in  old  clothes  and  a  faded 
gown,  which  hung  behind  him,  and  he  wore  a  shirt  which,  though 
clean,  was  extremely  ragged,  and  very  different  to  the  magnificent 
pink  raiment  of  Mr.  Molloy  Maloney,  who  occupied  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  next  mess.  In  order  to  notify  their  appearance 
at  dinner,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  gentlemen  who  eat  in  the  Upper 
Temple  Hall  to  write  down  their  names  upon  slips  of  paper,  which 
are  provided  for  that  purpose,  with  a  pencil  for  each  mess.  Lowton 
wrote  his  name  first,  then  came  Arthur  Pendennis,  and  the  next 
was  that  of  the  gentleman  in  the  old  clothes.  He  smiled  when 
he  saw  Pen's  name,  and  looked  at  him.  "  We  ought  to  know 
each  other,"  he  said.  **  We're  both  Boniface  men ;  my  name's 
Warrington." 

"  Are  you  St Warrington  ?"  Pen  said,  delighted  to  see 

this  hero. 

Warrington  laughed — "Stunning  Warrington — yes," he  said. 
**  I  recollect  you  in  your  freshman's  term.  But  you  appear  to  have 
quite  cut  me  out." 

"The  college  talks  about  you  still,"  said  Pen,  who  had  a 
generous  admiration  for  talent  and  pluck.  "  The  bargeman  you 
thrashed,  Bill  Simes,  don't  you  remember,  wants  you  up  again  at 
Oxbridge.     The  Miss  Notleys,  the  haberdashers " 

"  Hush  !"  said  Warrington — "  glad  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, Pendennis.     Heard  a  good  deal  about  you." 

The  young  men  were  friends  immediately,  and  at  once  deep  in 
college-talk.  And  Pen,  who  had  been  acting  rather  the  fine  gentle- 
man on  a  previous  day,  when  he  pretended  to  Lowton  that  he  could 
not  drink  port  wine  at  dinner,  seeing  Warrington  take  his  share 
with  a  great  deal  of  gusto,  did  not  scruple  about  helping  himself  any 
more,  rather  to  the  disappointment  of  honest  Lowton.  When  the 
dinner  was  over,  Warrington  asked  Arthur  where  he  was  going. 

"  I  thought  of  going  home  to  dress,  and  hear  Qrisi  in 
'  Norma,'  "  Pen  said. 
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Are  you  going  to  meet  anybody  there  ]  "  he  asked. 

Pen  said,  "  No — only  to  hear  the  musie,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond." 

"  You  had  much  better  come  home  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  me," 
said  Warrington, — "a  very  short  one.  Come,  I  live  close  by  in 
Lamb  Court,  and  we'll  talk  over  Boniface  and  old  times." 

They  went  away;  Lowton  sighed  after  them.  He  knew  that 
Warrington  was  a  baronet's  son,  and  he  looked  up  with  simple 
reverence  to  all  the  aristocracy.  Pen  and  Warrington  became  sworn 
friends  from  that  night.  Warrington's  cheerfiilness  and  jovial 
temper,  his  good  sense,  his  rough  welcome,  and  his  never-failing  pipe 
of  tobacco,  charmed  Pen,  who  found  it  more  pleasant  to  dive  into 
shilling  taverns  with  him  than  to  dine  in  solitary  state  amongst  the 
silent  and  polite  frequenters  of  the  Polyanthus. 

Ere  long  Pen  gave  up  his  lodgings  in  St.  James's,  to  which  he 
had  migrated  on  quitting  his  hotel,  and  found  it  was  much  more 
economical  to  take  up  his  ahxle  with  Warrington  in  Lamb  Court, 
and  furnish  and  occupy  his  friend's  vacant  room  there.  For  it  must 
be  said  of  Pen,  that  no  man  was  more  easily  led  than  he  to  do  a 
thing,  when  it  was  a  novelty,  or  when  he  had  a  mind  to  it.  And 
Pidgeon,  the  youth,  and  Flanagan,  the  laundress,  divided  their  allegi 
ance  now  between  Warrington  and  Pen. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

OLD  AND  NEfV  ACQUAINTANCES 

ELATED  with  the  idea  of  seeing  life,  Pen  went  into  a  hundred 
queer  London  haunts.  He  liked  to  think  he  was  consorting 
with  all  sorts  of  men — so  he  beheld  coal  heavers  in  their 
tap-rooms ;  boxers  in  their  inn-parlours :  honest  citizens  disporting 
in  the  suburbs  or  on  the  river ;  and  he  would  have  liked  to  hob  and 
nob  with  celebrated  pickjxxjkets,  or  drink  a  pot  of  ale  with  a 
company  of  bui^lars  and  (*racksmen,  had  chance  affbnled  him  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  this  class  of  society.  It 
was  good  to  see  the  gravity  with  which  Warrington  listened  to  the 
Tutbury  Pet  or  the  Brighton  Stunner  at  the  Champion's  Arms,  and 
behold  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  coalheaving  company 
assembled  at  the  Fox-under-the-Hill.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
public-houses  of  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  with  the 
frequenters  of  their  various  parlours,  was  prodigious.  He  was  the 
personal  friend  of  the  landlord  and  landlady,  and  welcome  to  the  bar 
as  to  the  club-room.  He  liked  their  society,  he  said,  better  than 
that  of  his'  own  class,  whose  manners  annoyed  him,  and  whose 
conversation  bored  him.  "  In  society,"  he  used  to  say,  "  everybody 
is  the  same,  wears  the  same  dress,  eats  and  drinks,  and  says  the 
same  things;  one  young  dandy  at  the  club  talks  and  looks  just 
like  another,  one  Miss  at  a  ball  exactly  resembles  another,  whereas 
there's  character  here.  I  like  to  talk  with  the  strongest  man  in 
England,  or  the  man  who  can  drink  the  most  beer  in  England, 
or  with  that  tremendous  republican  of  a  hatter,  who  thinks 
Thistlewood  was  the  greatest  character  in  history.  I  like  gin- 
and-water  better  than  claret.  I  like  a  sanded  floor  in  Camaby 
Market  better  than  a  chalked  one  in  Mayfair.  I  prefer  Snobs,  I 
own  it."  Indeed,  this  gentleman  was  a  social  republican  ;  and  it 
never  entered  his  head  while  conversing  with  Jack  and  Tom  that  he 
was  in  any  respect  their  better ;  although,  perhaps,  the  deference 
which  they  paid  him  might  secretly  please  him. 

Pen  followed  him  then  to  these  various  resorts  of  men  with 
great  glee  and  assiduity.  But  he  was  considerably  younger,  and 
therefore  much  more  pompous  and  stately  than  Warrington;  in 
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fiict,  a  young  prince  in  disguise,  visiting  the  poor  of  his  father's 
kingdom.  They  respected  him  as  a  high  chap,  a  fine  fellow,  a 
regular  young  swell.  He  had  somehow  about  him  an  air  of  im- 
perious good-humour,  and  a  royal  frankness  and  majesty,  although 
he  waj3  only  heir-apparent  to  twopence-halfpenny,  and  but  one  in 
descent  from  a  gallijwt.  If  these  positions  are  made  for  us,  we 
acquiesce  in  them  very  easily ;  and  are  always  pretty  rea<ly  to 
assume  a  superiority  over  those  who  are  as  good  as  ourselves. 
Pen's  condescension  at  this  time  of  his  life  was  a  fine  thing  to 
witness.  Amongst  men  of  ability  this  assumption  and  imperti- 
nence passes  off  with  extreme  youth  :  but  it  is  curious  to  watch  the 
conceit  of  a  generous  and  clever  lad — there  is  something  almost 
touching  in  that  early  exhibition  of  simplicity  and  folly. 

So,  after  reafling  pretty  hard  of  a  morning,  and,  I  fear,  not  law 
merely,  but  politics  and  general  history  and  liteniture,  which  were 
as  necei^iry  for  the  advancx^ment  and  instniction  of  a  yoimg  man  as 
mere  dry  law,  after  applying  with  tolenil)le  assiduity  to  letters,  to 
reviews,  to  elemental  Ixxiks  of  law,  and,  above  all,  to  the  news- 
paper, until  the  hour  of  dinner  was  drawing  nigh,  the«3  yoimg 
gentlemen  would  sally  out  ui)on  the  town  with  great  spirits  and 
appetite,  and  bent  upon  enjoying  a  merry  night  as  they  ha<l  passed 
a  pleasant  forenoon.  It  was  a  jovial  time,  that  of  four-aiid-twenty, 
when  every  muscle  of  mind  and  body  was  in  healthy  action,  when 
the  world  was  new  as  yet,  and  one  moved  over  it  spurred  onwards 
by  good  sj>irit8  and  the  delightful  capability  to  enjoy.  If  ever  we 
feel  young  afterwards,  it  is  with  the  comnides  of  that  time :  the 
tune-8  we  hum  in  our  old  age  arp  those  we  learned  then.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  the  feijtivity  of  that  period  revives  in  our  memory ;  but 
how  dingy  the  i)le{isiu-e-garden  has  grown,  how  tattered  the  garlands 
look,  how  scant  and  old  the  company,  and  what  a  number  of  the 
lights  have  gone  out  since  that  day  !  Grey  hairs  have  come  on  like 
daylight  streaming  in — flaylight  and  a  headache  with  it.  Pleasiure 
has  gone  to  IkhI  with  the  rouge  on  her  cheeks.  Well,  friend,  let  us 
walk  through  the  day,  sober  and  sad,  but  friendly. 

I  wonder  what  Laura  and  Helen  would  have  said,  coidd  they 
have  se^n,  lus  they  might  not  unfreciuently  have  done  had  they  been 
up  and  in  London,  in  the  very  Ciirly  morning  when  the  bridges 
began  to  blush  in  the  sunrise,  and  the  tramiuil  streets  of  the  city  to 
shine  in  the  dawn,  Mr.  Pen  and  Mr.  Warrington  rattling  over  the 
echoing  fL'igs  towards  the  Temple,  af^er  one  of  their  '\^ild  nights  of 
carouse — nights  wild,  but  not  so  wicked  as  such  nights  sometimes 
are,  for  Wiirrington  was  a  woman-hater ;  and  Pen,  as  we  have  said, 
too  lofty  to  stoop  to  a  vulgar  intrigue.  Oiu-  young  Prince  of 
Fairoaks  never  could  speak  to  one  of  the  sex  but  with  respectful 
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courtesy,  and  shrank  from  a  coarse  word  or  gesture  with  instinctive 
delicacy — for  though  we  have  seen  him  fell  in  love  with  a  fool,  as 
his  betters  and  inferiors  have  done,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  he 
did  more  than  once  in  his  life,  yet  for  the  time  of  the  delusion  it 
was  always  as  a  Goddess  that  he  considered  her,  and  chose  to  wait 
upon  her.  Men  fierve  women  kneeling — when  they  get  on  their 
feet,  they  go  away. 

That  was  what  an  acquaintance  of  Pen's  said  to  him  in  his 
hard  homely  way — an  old  friend  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  again 
in  London — no  other  than  honest  Mr.  Bows  of  the  Chatteris 
Theatre,  who  was  now  employed  as  pianoforte  player,  to  accompany 
the  eminent  lyrical  talent  which  nightly  delighted  the  public  at  the 
Fielding's  Head  in  Covent  Garden :  and  where  was  held  the  little 
club  called  the  Back  Kitchen. 

Numbers  of  Pen's  friends  frequented  this  very  merry  meeting. 
The  Fielding's  Head  had  been  a  house  of  entertainment,  almost 
since  the  time  when  the  famous  author  of  "  Tom  Jones  "  presided 
as  magistrate  in  the  neighbouring  Bow  Street ;  his  place  was  pointed 
out,  and  the  chair  sjiid  to  have  been  his,  still  occupied  by  the 
president  of  the  night's  entertainment.  The  worthy  Cutts,  the 
landlord  of  the  Fielding's  Head,  generally  occupied  tliis  post  when 
not  disabled  by  gout  or  other  illness.  His  jolly  api>eiirance  and 
fine  voice  may  be  remembered  by  some  of  my  male  readers;  he 
used  to  sing  profusely  in  the  coiu-se  of  the  hannonic  meeting,  and 
his  songs  were  of  wliat  may  be  called  the  British  Brandy-and- Water 
School  of  Song —such  as  "The  Grood  Old  English  Gentleman," 
"  Dear  Tom,  this  Brown  Jug,"  and  so  forth — songs  in  which  pathos 
and  hospitidity  are  blended,  and  the  praises  of  good  liquor  and  the 
social  affections  are  clianted  in  a  barytone  voice.  The  charms  of 
our  women,  the  heroic;  deeds  of  our  naval  and  military  commanders, 
are  often  sung  in  the  ballads  of  this  school,  and  many  a  time  in  my 
youth  have  I  admired  how  Cutts  the  singer,  after  he  had  worked 
us  all  up  to  patriotic  enthusiasm,  by  describing  the  way  in  which 
the  bnive  Abercromby  received  his  death-wound,  or  made  us  join 
him  in  tears  which  he  shed  liberally  himself,  as  in  faltering  accents 
he  told  "  how  autumn's  falling  leaf  proclaimed  the  old  man  lie  must 
die" — how  Cutts  the  singer  became  at  once  Cutts  the  landlord, 
and,  before  the  ai)plause  which  we  were  making  with  our  fists  on 
his  table,  in  conii)liment  to  his  heart-stirriyg  melody,  had  died  away, 
was  culling,  *Now,  gentlemen,  give  your  orders,  the  waiter's  in 
the  room  -John,  a  champagne  cup  for  Mr.  Green.  I  think,  sir, 
you  said  saiisiiges  and  mashed  potatoes'?  John,  attend  on  the 
gentleman." 

"And  I'll  thank  ye  give  me  a  glass  of  punch  too,  John,  and 
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take  care  the  wather  boils,"  a  voice  would  cry  not  unfrequently, 
a  well-known  voice  to  Pen,  which  made  the  lad  blush  and  start 
when  he  heard  it  first — that  of  the  venerable  Captain  Gostigan; 
who  was  now  established  in  London,  and  one  of  the  great  pillars  of 
the  harmonic  meetings  at  the  Fielding^s  Head. 

The  Captain's  manners  and  conversation  brought  very  many 
young  men  to  the  place.  He  was  a  character,  and  his  fame  had 
begun  to  spread  soon  alter  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  and  especi- 
ally after  his  daughter's  marriage.  He  was  great  in  his  conversation 
to  the  friend  for  the  time  being  (who  was  the  neighbour  drinking 
by  his  side),  about  ^*  me  daughter."  He  told  of  her  marriage,  and 
of  the  events  previous  and  subsequent  to  that  ceremony ;  of  the 
carriages  she  kept ;  of  Mirabel's  adoration  for  her  and  for  him ;  of 
the  hunther  pounds  which  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  draw  fix)m 
his  son-in-law,  whenever  necessity  urged  him.  And  having  stated 
that  it  was  his  firm  intention  to  "  dtliraw  next  Sathurday,  I  give  ye 
me  secred  word  and  honour  next  Sathurday,  the  fourteenth,  when 
ye'll  see  the  money  will  be  handed  over  to  me  at  Coutts's,  the  very 
instant  I  present  the  cheque,"  the  Captain  would  not  unfrequently 
propose  to  borrow  half-a-crown  of  his  friend  until  the  arrival  of  that 
day  of  Greek  Kalends,  when,  on  the  honour  of  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  he  would  repee  the  tlirifling  obligetion. 

Sir  Charles  Mirabel  liad  not  that  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his 
father-in-law  of  which  the  latter  sometimes  boasted  (although  in 
other  stages  of  emotion  Cos  would  inveigh,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
against  the  ingratitude  of  the  (^liild  of  his  bosom,  and  the  stinginess 
of  the  wealthy  old  man  who  liad  married  her) ;  but  the  pair  had 
acted  not  unkindly  towards .  Gostigan ;  had  settled  a  small  pension 
on  him,  which  was  paid  regidarly,  and  forestalled  with  even  more 
regularity  by  poor  Cos ;  and  the  period  of  the  payments  was  always 
well  known  by  his  friends  at  the  Fielding's  Head,  whither  the  honest 
Captain  took  care  to  repair,  bank-notes  in  hand,  culling  loudly  for 
change  in  the  midst  of  the  full  harmonic  meeting.  "  I  think  ye'll 
find  th(it  note  won't  be  refiised  at  the  Bank  of  England,  Cutts,  me 
boy,"  Captiiin  Gostigan  would  say.  "Bows,  have  a  glass?  Ye 
needn't  stint  yourself  to-night,  anyhow ;  and  a  glass  of  punch  will 
make  ye  play  con  spin  to"  For  he  was  lavishly  free  with  his 
money  when  it  came  to  him,  and  was  scarcely  known  to  button  his 
breeches  p(xjket,  excei)t  -iwhen  the  coin  was  gone,  or  sometimes, 
indeed,  when  a  creditor  came  by. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  moments  of  exultation  that  Pen  found 
his  old  friend  swaggering  at  the  singers'  table  at  the  Back  Kitchen 
of  the  Fielding's  Head,  and  ordering  glasses  of  brandy -and-water  for 
finy  of  his  acquaintances  who  made  their  appearance  in  the  apart- 
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ment.  Warrington,  who  was  on  confidential  terms  with  the  hass 
singer,  made  his  way  up  to  this  quarter  of  the  room,  and  Pen 
walked  at  his  friend's  heels. 

Pen  started  and  blushed  to  see  Costigan.  He  had  just  come 
from  Lady  Whiston*s  party,  where  he  had  met  and  spoken  with  the 
Captain's  daughter  again  for  the  first  time  after  very  old  old  days. 
He  came  up  with  outstretched  hand,  very  kindly  and  warmly  to 
greet  the  old  man ;  still  retaining  a  strong  remembrance  of  the  time 
when  Costigan's  daughter  had  been  everything  in  the  world  to  him. 
For  though  this  young  gentleman  may  have  been  somewhat  capri- 
cious in  his  attachments,  and  occasionally  have  transferred  his 
affections  from  one  woman  to  another,  yet  he  always  respected  the 
place  where  Love  had  dwelt,  and,  like  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  desired 
that  honours  should  be  paid  to  the  lady  towards  whom  he  had  once 
thrown  the  royal  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  tipsy  Captain  returned  the  clasp  of  Pen's  hand  with  all  the 
strength  of  a  palm  which  had  become  very  shaky  by  the  constant 
lifting  up  of  weights  of  brandy-and-water,  looked  hard  in  Pen's  face, 
and  said,  "  Gracious  heavens,  is  it  possible  1  Me  dear  boy,  me  dear 
fellow,  me  detir  friend  " ;  and  then  with  a  look  of  muddled  curiosity, 
fairly  broke  down  with,  "I  know  your  fiice,  me  dear  dear  friend, 
but,  bedad,  I've  forgot  your  name."  Five  years  of  constant  punch 
had  passed  since  Pen  and  Costigan  met.  Arthur  was  a  good  deal 
changed,  and  the  Captain  may  surely  be  excuseil  for  forgetting  him ; 
when  a  man  at  the  actual  moment  sees  things  double,  we  may  expect 
that  his  view  of  the  past  will  be  rather  muzzy. 

Pen  saw  his  condition  and  laughed,  although,  perhaps,  he  waa 
somewhat  mortified.  "  Don't  you  remember  me.  Captain  ]  "  he  said. 
"  I  am  Pendennis — Arthur  Pendennis,  of  Clavering." 

The  sound  of  the  young  man's  friendly  voice  recalled  and  steadied 
Cos's  tipsy  remembrance,  and  he  salute  Arthur,  as  soon  as  he  knew 
him,  with  a  loud  volley  of  friendly  greetings.  Pen  was  his  dearest 
boy,  his  gallant  young  friend,  his  noble  collagian,  whom  he  had  held 
in  his  inmost  heart  ever  sinc^j  they  had  parted — how  was  his  fawther, 
no,  his  mother,  and  his  guardian,  the  General,  the  Major.  "  I  pre- 
shoom,  from  your  appearance,  that  you've  come  into  your  prawpertee ; 
and,  bedad,  yce'll  spend  it  like  a  man  of  spirit — 111  go  bail  for  that. 
No  !  not  yet  come  into  your  estete  ?  If  ye  want  any  thrifle,  heark 
ye,  there's  poor  old  Jack  Costigan  has  got  a  guinea  or  two  in  his 
pocket — and,  be  heavens !  you  shall  never  want,  Awthur,  me  dear 
boy.  What'll  ye  have  ?  John,  come  hither,  and  look  aloive ;  give 
this  gentleman  a  glass  of  punch,  and  I'll  pay  for't — Your  fHend? 
I've  seen  him  before.  Permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  making 
meself  known  to  ye,  sir,  and  requesting  ye'll  take  a  glass  of  punch." 
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"  I  don't  envy  Sir  Charles  Mirabel  his  father-in-law,"  thought 
Pendennis.  "  And  how  is  my  old  friend  Mr.  Bows,  Captain  ?  Have 
you  any  news  of  him,  and,  do  you  see  him  still  ? " 

"  No  doubt  he's  very  well,"  said  the  Captain,  jingling  his  money, 
and  whistling  the  air.  of  a  song — "  The  Little  Doodeen  " — for  the 
singing  of  which  he  was  celebrated  at  the  Fielding's  Head.  "  Me 
dear  boy — I've  forgot  your  name  again — but  me  name's  Costigan, 
Jack  Costigan,  and  I'd  loike  ye  to  take  as  many  tumblers  of  punch 
in  me  name  as  ever  ye  loike.  Ye  know  mc  name ;  I'm  not  ashamed 
of  it."     And  so  the  Captain  went  maundering  oil 

"It's  pay-day  with  the  General,"  said  Mr.  Ho<lgen,  the  bass 
singer,  with  whom  Warrington  was  in  deep  conversation :  "  and 
he's  a  precious  deal  more  than  half-seas  over. '  He  has  already  tried 
that  *  Little  Doodeen '  of  his,  and  broke  it,  too,  just  before  I  sang 
*  King  Death.'  Have  you  heard  my  new  song,  *  The  Body  Snatcher,' 
Mr.  Warrington  1 — angcored  at  St.  Bartholomew's  the  other  night — 
composed  expressly  for  me.  Per'aps  you  or  your  friend  woidd  like 
a  copy  of  the  song,  sir  ?  John,  just  'ave  the  kindness  to  'and  over 
a  'Body  Snatcher'  'ere,  will  yer?  -  -There's  a  portrait  of  me,  sir,  qa 
I  sing  it  —as  the  Snatcher — (considered  rather  like." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Warrington ;  "  lieard  it  nine  times — know 
it  by  heart,  Hodgen." 

Here  the  genthiman  who  presided  at  the  pianoforte  began  to  play 
upon  his  instniment,  and  Pen,  l<K)king  in  the  direction  of  the  music, 
beheld  that  very  Mr.  Bows,  for  whom  he  had  been  asking  but  now, 
and  whose  existence  Costigan  had  momentarily  forgotten.  The  little 
old  man  sate  before  tlie  battered  piano  (which  had  injureil  its  consti- 
tution woefully  by  sitting  up  so  many  nights,  trnd  8j>oke  with  a  voice, 
as  it  were,  at  once  hoarse  and  faint),  and  accompanied  the  singers, 
or  played  with  taste  and  grace  in  the  hitervals  of  tlic  songs. 

Bows  had  seen  and  recollected  Pen  at  once  when  the  latter  came 
into  the  room,  and  had  remarked  the  eager  Wiirinth  of  the  young 
man's  recognition  of  Costigan.  He  now  began  to  play  an  air,  which 
Pen  instantly  remembered  as  one  which  used  to  be  sung  by  the 
chorus  of  villagers  in  "  The  Stranger,"  just  before  Mrs.  Haller  c^me 
in.  It  shook  Pen  as  he  heard  it.  He  remembereil  how  his  he^irt 
used  to  beat  as  that  air  was  played,  and  l)efore  the  divine  Emily 
made  her  entry.  Nobody,  save  Arthur,  t<K>k  any  notice*,  of  old  Bows's 
playing  :  it  was  scarcely  heard  amidst  the  clatter  of  knive.**  and  forks, 
the  calls  for  poa<;hed  eggs  and  kidneys,  and  the  tramp  of  guests  and 
waiters. 

Pen  went  up  and  kindly  shook  the  i)layer  by  the  hand  at  the 
end  of  his  j>erformance  ;  and  Bows  greeted  Arthur  with  gre^it  re8j)ect 
and  cordiality.     "  What,  you  haven't  forgot  the  old  tune,  Mr.  Pen- 
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dennis  1 "  he  said ;  "  I  thought  you'd  remember  it.  I  take  it,  it 
was  the  first  tune  of  that  sort  you  ever  heard  played — wasn't  it, 
sir  ?  You  were  quite  a  young  chap  then.  I  fear  the  Captain's  very 
bad  to-night.  He  breaks  out  on  a  pay-day ;  and  I  shall  have  the 
deuce's  own  trouble  in  getting  him  home.  We  live  together.  We 
still  hang  on,  sir,  in  partnership,  though  Miss  Em — though  my  Lady 
Mirabel  has  left  the  firm. — And  so  you  remember  old  times,  do  you  1 
Wasn't  she  a  beauty,  sir  ? — Your  health  and  my  service  to  you," — 
and  he  took  a  sip  at  the  pewter  measure  of  porter  which  stood  by 
his  side  as  he  played. 

Pen  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  his  early  acquaintances 
afterwards,  and  of  renewing  his  relations  with  Costigan  and  the  old 
musician. 

As  they  sate  thus  in  friendly  colloquy,  men  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  entered  and  quitted  the  liouse  of  entertainment ;  and  Pen 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  as  many  different  persons  of  his  race,  as 
the  most  eager  observer  need  desire  to  inspect.  Healthy  country 
tradesmen  and  farmers,  in  London  for  their  business,  came  and 
recrejited  themselves  with  the  jolly  singing  and  suppers  of  the  Back 
Kit(^hen ; — scpiads  of  young  apprentices  and  assistmits,  the  shutters 
being  closed  over  the  scene  of  their  laboimj,  came  hither,  for  fresh 
air  doubtless ; — rakish  young  medical  students,  gallant,  dashing, 
what  is  cjUled  **  loudly  "  dressed,  and  (must  it  be  owned  ?)  somewhat 
dirty, — were  here  smoking  and  drinking,  and  vociferously  applauding 
the  songs ; — young  university  bucks  were  to  be  found  liere,  too, 
with  that  indescribable  genteel  simper  which  is  only  learned  at  the 
knees  of  Alma  Mater ; — and  handsome  young  guardsmen,  and  florid 
bucks  from  the  St.  James's  Street  Clubs; — nay,  senators  English 
and  Irish — and  even  members  of  the  House  of  Peers. 

The  l»ass  singer  had  made  an  immense  hit  with  his  song  of 
"The  Body  Snatcher,"  and  the  town  rushed  to  listen  to  it.  A 
ciui^in  drew  aside,  and  Mr.  Hodgen  appeared  in  the  character  of 
the  Snat^^-hcr,  sitting  on  a  coffin,  with  a  flask  of  gin  before  him,  with 
a  spade,  and  a  candle  stu(;k  in  a  skull.  The  song  was  sung  with  a 
really  admirable  terrific  humour.  The  singer's  voice  went  down  so 
low,  that  its  gnunbles  rumbled  into  the  hearer's  awe-stricken  soul ; 
and  in  the  chonis  he  clamiKnl  ^ith  his  spade,  and  gave  a  demoniac 
"  Ha !  ha ! "  which  caused  the  very  glasses  to  quiver  on  the  table, 
as  with  terror.  None  of  the  other  singers,  not  even  Cutts  himself, 
as  that  high-minded  man  owned,  could  stand  up  before  the  Snatcher, 
and  he  commonly  used  to  retire  to  Mrs.  Cutts's  private  apartments, 
or  into  tlie  bar,  before  that  fatal  song  extinguished  him.  Poor  Cos's 
ditty,  "  The  Little  Doodeen,"  which  Bows  accompanied  charmingly 
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on  the  piano,  was  sung  but  to  a  few  admirers,  who  might  choose  to 
remain  after  the  tremendous  resurrectionist  chant.  The  room  was 
commonly  emptied  after  that,  or  only  left  in  possession  of  a  very 
few.  and  persevering  votaries  of  pleasure. 

Whilst  Pen  and  his  friend  were  sitting  here  together  one  night, 
or  rather  morning,  two  habitv^s  of  the  house  entered  almost  together. 
"Mr.  Hoolan  and  Mr.  Doolan,"  whispered  Warrington  to  Pen, 
saluting  these  gentlemen,  and  in  the  latter  Pen  recognised  his  friend 
of  the  Alacrity  coach,  who  could  not  dine  with  Pen  on  the  day  on 
which  the  latter  had  invited  him,  being  compelled  by  his  professional 
duties  to  decline  dinner-engagements  on  Fridays,  he  had  stated,  with 
his  compliments  to  Mr.  Pendennis. 

Doolan's  paper,  the  Daivn,  was  lying  on  the  table  much  be- 
stained  by  porter,  and  cheek  by  jowl  with  Hoolan's  paper,  which 
we  shall  call  the  Day ;  the  Daum  was  Liberal — the  Day  was  ultra- 
Conservative.  Many  of  our  journals  are  officered  by  Irish  gentlemen, 
and  their  gallant  brigade  does  the  penning  among  us,  as  their  an- 
cestors used  to  transact  the  fighting  in  Europe ;  and  engage  under 
many  a  flag,  to  l)e  good  friends  when  the  battle  is  over. 

"Kidneys,  John,  and  a  glass  of  stout,"  says  Hoolan.  "How 
are  you,  Morgan  ?  how's  Mrs.  Doolan  ? " 

"  Doing  pretty  well,  thank  ye,  Mick,  my  boy  —  faith  she^s 
accustomed  to  it,"  said  Doolan.  "How's  the  lady  that  owns 
ye?  Maybe  Til  step  down  Sunday,  and  have  a  glass  of  punch, 
Kilbum  way." 

"Don't  bring  Patsey  with  you,  Morgan,  for  our  Greorgy's  got 
the  measles,"  said  the  friendly  Mick,  and  they  straightway  fell  to 
talk  about  matters  connected  with  their  trade — about  the  foreign 
mails — about  who  was  correspondent  at  Paris,  and  who  wrote  from 
Madrid  — about  the  expense  the  Morning  Jowrnal  was  at  in  sending 
couriers,  about  the  circulation  of  the  Evenijig  Star,  and  so  forth. 

Warrington,  laughing,  took  the  Danm,  which  was  lying  before 
him,  and  pointe<l  to  one  of  the  leading  articles  in  that  journal, 
which  commenced  thus  : — 

"  As  rogues  of  note  in  former  days  who  had  some  wicked  work 
to  perform, — an  enemy  to  put  out  of  the  way,  a  quantity  of  false 
coin  to  be  passed,  or  a  lie  to  be  told  or  a  murder  to  be  done, — 
employed  a  professional  perjurer  or  assassin  to  do  the  work,  which 
they  were  themselves  too  notorious  or  too  cowardly  to  execute, — 
our  notorious  contemporary,  the  Day,  engages  smashers  out  of  doors 
to  utter  forgeries  against  individuals,  and  calls  in  auxiliary  cut- 
throats to  murder  the  reputation  of  those  who  offend  him.  A 
black- vizarded  ruffian  (whom  we  will  unmask),  who  signs  the  forged 
name  of  Trefoil,  is  at  present  one  of  the  chief  bravoes  and  bullies  in 
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our  contemporary's  establishment.  He  is  the  eunuch  who  brings 
the  bowstring,  and  strangles  at  the  order  of  the  Day.  We  can 
convict  this  cowanlly  slave,  and  propose  to  do  so.  The  charge 
which  he  has  brought  against  Lord  Bangbanagher,  because  he  is  a 
Liberal  Irish  peer,  and  against  the  Board  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  of 
the  Bangbanagher  Union,  is,''  &c. 

"  How  did  they  like  the  article  at  your  place,  Mick  1 "  asked 
Morgan  ;  **  when  the  Captain  puts  his  hand  to  it  he's  a  tremendous 
hand  at  a  smasher.  He  wrote  the  article  in  two  hours — in — whew 
— you  know  where,  while  the  boy  was  waiting." 

"  Our  governor  thinks  the  public  don't  mind  a  straw  about  these 
newspaper  rows,  and  haa  told  the  Docther  to  stop  answering,"  said 
the  other.  "  Them  two  talked  it  out  together  in  my  room.  The 
Docther  would  have  liked  a  turn,  for  he  says  it's  such  easy  writing, 
and  requires  no  reading  up  of  a  subject :  but  the  governor  put  a 
stopper  on  him." 

"  The  taste  for  eloquence  is  going  out,  Mick,"  said  Morgan. 

"  'Deed  then  it  is,  Morgan,"  said  Mick.  "  That  was  fine  writing 
when  the  Docther  wrote  in  the  Phaynix^  and  he  and  Condy  Rooney 
blazed  away  at  each  other  day  after  day." 

"  And  with  powder  and  shot,  too,  as  well  as  paper,"  said  Morgan. 
"  Faith,  the  Docther  was  out  twice,  and  Condy  Rooney  winged 
his  man." 

They  are  talking  about  Doctor  Boyne  and  Captain  Shandon," 
Warrington  said,  "  who  are  the  two  Irish  controversialists  of  the 
Dawn  and  the  Day^  Dr.  Boyne  being  the  Protestant  champion,  and 
Captain  Shandon  the  Liberal  orator.  They  are  the  best  friends  in 
the  world,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  their  newspaper  controversies ;  and 
though  they  cry  out  against  the  English  for  abusing  their  country, 
by  Jove  they  abuse  it  themselves  more  in  a  single  article  than  we 
should  take  the  pains  to  do  in  a  dozen  volumes.  How  are  you, 
Doolan  ? " 

"  Your  servant,  Mr.  Warrington — Mr.  Pendennis,  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  honoiu*  of  seeing  ye  again.  The  night's  journey  on  the 
top  of  the  Alacrity  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  I  ever  enjoyed  in 
my  life,  and  it  was  your  liveliness  and  urbanity  that  made  the  trip 
so  charming.  I  have  often  thought  over  that  happy  night,  sir,  and 
talked  over  it  to  Mrs.  Doolan.  I  have  seen  your  elegant  young 
friend,  Mr.  Foker,  too,  here,  sir,  not  imfrequently.  He  is  an 
occasional  frequenter  of  this  hostelry,  and  a  right  good  one  it  is. 
Mr.  Pendennis,  when  I  saw  you  I  was  on  the  Tom  and  Jerry 
weekly  paper  ;  I  have  now  the  honour  to  be  sub-editor  of  the  Datvn^ 
one  of  the  best  written  papers  of  the  empire  " — and  he  bowed  very 
slightly  to  Mr,  Warrington.     His  speech  was  unctuous  and  measured, 
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his  courtesy  oriental,  his  tone,  when  talking  with  the  two  English- 
men, quite  diflferent  to  that  with  which  he  spoke  to  his  comrade. 

**  Why  the  devil  will  the  fellow  compliment  so  ? "  growled  War- 
rington, with  a  sneer  which  he  hardly  took  the  pains  to  suppress. 
"  Psha — who  comes  here  1 — all  Parnassus  is  abroad  to-night :  here's 
Archer.     We  shall  have  some  fun.     Well,  Archer,  House  up  1  ** 

"  Haven't  been  there.  I  have  been,"  said  Archer,  with  an  air 
of  mystery,  "  where  I  was  wanted.  Get  me  some  supper,  John — 
something  substantial.  I  hate  your  grandees  wlio  give  you  nothing 
to  eat.  If  it  had  been  at  Apsley  House,  it  would  have  been  quite 
different.  The  Duke  knows  what  I  like,  and  siiys  to  the  Groom  of 
the  Chajnbers,  *  Martin,  you  will  have  some  cold  beef,  not  too  much 
done,  and  a  pint  bottle  of  pale  ale,  and  some  brown  sherry,  ready  in 
my  study  as  usual ;  Archer  is  coming  here  this  evening.'  The  Duke 
doesn't  eat  supper  himself,  but  he  likes  to  see  a  man  eiyoy  a  hearty 
meal,  and  he  knows  that  I  dine  early.  A  man  can^t  live  upon  air, 
be  hanged  to  him." 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Pendennis,"  Warrington 
said,  with  great  gravity.  "  Pen,  this  is  Mr.  Archer,  whom  you 
have  heard  me  talk  about.  You  must  know  Pen's  uncle,  the  Major, 
Archer,  you  who  know  everybody  1 " 

"Dined  with  him  the  day  before  yesterday  at  Gaunt  House," 
Archer  said.  "  We  were  four — the  French  Ambassador,  Steyne, 
and  we  two  commoners." 

"  Wliy,  my  uncle  is  in  Scot "  Pen  was  going  to  break  out, 

but  Warrington  pressed  his  foot  under  the  table  as  a  signal  for  him 
to  be  quiet. 

"  It  was  about  the  same  business  that  I  liave  been  to  the  palace 
to-night,"  Archer  went  on  shnply,  "  and  where  I've  been  kept  four 
hours,  in  an  anteroom,  with  notliing  but  yesterday's  Tinies^  which 
I  knew  by  heart,  as  I  wrote  three  of  the  leading  articles  myself; 
and  though  the  Lord  Cliambcrlain  came  in  four  times,  and  once 
holding  tlie  royal  tca(;up  and  saucer  in  his  hand,  he  did  not  so  much 
as  say  to  me,  *  Archer,  will  you  liave  a  cup  of  tea  ? ' " 

"  Indeed  !  what  is  in  the  wind  now  1 "  asked  Warrington — and 
tuniing  to  Pen,  added,  "You  know,  I  suppose^  that  when  there  is 
anything  wrong  at  Coiu*t  they  always  send  for  Archer  ] " 

"  There  \&  something  MTong,"  said  Mr.  Archer,  "  and  as  the 
story  will  be  all  over  the  towni  in  a  day  or  two,  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing it.  At  the  last  Chantilly  nu*es,  where  I  rcnlc  Brian  Bom  for 
my  old  friend  the  Duke  de  St.  Cloud — tlie  old  King  said  to 
me,  ^Archer,  I'm  uneasy  about  St.  Cloud.  I  have  arranged  hb 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Marie  Cunegonde  ;  the  peace  of  Europe 
depends  upon  it — for  Russia  will  declare  war  if  the  marriage  does 
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not  take  place,  and  the  young  fool  is  so  mad  about  Madame  Massena^ 
Marshal  Massena's  wife,  that  he  actually  refuses  to  be  a  party  to 
the  marriage.*  Well,  sir,  I  spoke  to  St.  Cloud,  and  having  got  him 
into  pretty  good  humour  by  winning  the  race,  and  a  good  bit  of 
money  into  the  bargain,  he  said  to  me,  *  Archer,  tell  the  Governor 
I'll  think  of  it." 

"  How  do  you  say  Governor  in  French  ? "  asked  Pen,  who  piqued 
himself  on  knowing  that  language. 

"  Oh,  we  sj)eak  in  English — I  taught  him  when  we  were  boys, 
and  I  saved  his  life  at  Twickenham,  when  he  fell  out  of  a  punt," 
Archer  said.  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  Queen's  looks  as  I  brought 
him  out  of  the  water.  She  gave  me  this  diamond  ring,  and  always 
calls  me  Charles  to  this  day." 

"Madame  Mnssena  must  be  rather  an  old  woman.  Archer," 
Warrington  said. 

"  Dev'lish  old — old  enough  to  be  his  grandmother ;  I  told  him 
so,"  Archer  answered  at  once.  "  But  those  attachments  for  old 
women  are  the  deuce  and  all.  That's  what  the  King  feels :  that's 
what  shocks  the  poor  Queen  so  much.  They  went  away  from 
Paris  last  Tuesday  night,  and  are  living  at  this  present  moment  at 
Jaunay's  hotel." 

"Has  there  been  a  private  marriage.  Archer?"  asked  War- 
rington. 

"  Whether  thc^e  has  or  not  I  don't  know,"  Mr.  Archer  replied ; 
"all  I  know  is  that  I  was  kept  waiting  four  hours  at  the  palace ; 
that  I  never  saw  a  man  in  such  a  state  of  agitation  as  the  King  of 
Belgium  when  he  came  out  to  speak  to  me,  and  that  I'm  devilish 
hungry — and  here  comes  some  sup|)er." 

"He  has  been  pretty  well  to-night,"  said  Warrington,  as  the 
pair  went  home  together :  "  but  I  have  known  him  in  much  greater 
fonre,  and  keeping  a  whole  room  in  a  8tat<^  of  wonder.  Put  aside 
his  archery  pnw^tic^e,  that  man  is  both  able  and  honest — a  good  man 
of  business,  an  excellent  friend,  admirable  to  his  family  as  husband, 
father,  and  son." 

"  What  is  it  makes  him  pull  the  long  bow  in  that  wonderful 
manner  ? " 

"  An  amiable  insanity,"  answered  Warrington.  "  He  never  did 
anybody  harm  by  liis  talk,  or  said  evil  of  anybody.  He  is  a  stout 
politician,  too,  and  would  never  write  a  word  or  do  an  act  against 
his  party,  as  many  of  us  do." 

"  Of  v«  !  Who  are  we  1 "  asked  Pen.  "  Of  what  profession  is 
Mr.  Archer  ? " 

"  Of  the  Corporation  of  the  Goosequill — of  the  Press,  my  boy," 
said  Warrington ;  "  of  the  fourth  estate." 
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"  Are  you,  too,  of  the  craft  then  ? "  Pendennis  said. 

"  We  will  talk  about  that  another  time,"  answered  the  other. 
They  were  passing  through  the  Strand  as  they  talked,  and  by  a 
newspaper  office,  which  was  all  lighted  up  and  bright.  Reporters 
were  coming  out  of  the  place,  or  rushing  up  to  it  in  cabs;  there 
were  lamps  burning  in  the  editors'  rooms,  and  above  where  the 
compositors  were  at  work :  the  windows  of  the  building  were  in  a 
blaze  of  gas. 

"Look  at  that.  Pen,"  Warrington  said.  "There  she  is — ^the 
great  engine — she  never  sleeps.  She  has  her  ambassadors  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world — her  couriers  upon  every  road.  Her  officers 
march  along  with  annies,  and  her  envoys  walk  into  statesmen's 
cabinets.  They  are  ubiquitous.  Yonder  journal  has  an  agent, 
at  this  minute,  giving  bribes  at  Madrid ;  and  another  inspecting 
the  price  of  potat^x^  in  Covcnt  Garden.  Look  !  here  comes  the 
Foreign  Express  galloping  in.  They  will  be  able  to  give  news  to 
Downing  Street  to-morrow :  funds  will  rise  or  fall,  fortunes  be 
made  or  lost ;  Lord  B.  will  get  up,  and,  holding  the  paper  in 
his  hand,  and  seeing  the  noble  Marquis  in  his  place,  will  make 
a  great  speech ;  and — and  Mr.  Doolan  will  be  called  away  from 
his  supper  at  the  B<ack  Kitchen  ;  for  he  is  foreign  sub^litor,  and 
sees  the  mail  on  the  newspaper  sheet  before  he  goes  to  his  own." 

And  so  talking,  the  fHends  turned  into  their  chambers,  as  the 
dawn  was  beginning  to  peep. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

IN  WHICH  THE  PRINTER'S  DEVIL  COMES  TO  THE  DOOR 

PEN,  in  the  midst  of  his  revels  and  eiyoyments,  humble  as  they 
were,  and  moderate  in  cost  if  not  in  kind,  saw  an  awful  sword 
hanging  over  him  which  must  drop  down  before  long  and 
put  an  end  to  his  frolics  and  feasting.  His  money  was  very  nearly 
spent.  His  club  subscription  had  carried  away  a  third  part  of  it. 
He  had  paid  for  the  chief  articles  of  furniture  with  which  he  had 
supplied  his  little  bedroom :  in  fine,  he  was  come  to  the  last  five- 
pound  note  in  his  pocket-book,  and  could  think  of  no  method  of 
providing  a  successor :  for  our  friend  had  been  bred  up  like  a  young 
prince  as  yet,  or  as  a  child  in  arms  whom  his  mother  feeds  when 
it  cries  out. 

Warrington  did  not  know  what  his  comrade's  means  were.  An 
only  child  with  a  mother  at  her  country  house,  and  an  old  dandy 
of  an  uncle  who  dined  with  a  great  man  every  day.  Pen  might  have 
a  large  bank  at  his  command  for  anything  that  the  other  knew. 
He  had  gold  chains  and  a  dressing-case  fit  for  a  lord.  His  habits 
were  those  of  an  aristocrat, — not  that  he  waa  expensive  upon  any 
particular  point,  for  he  dined  and  laughed  over  the  pint  of  porter 
and  the  plate  of  beef  from  the  cook's  shop  with  perfect  content 
and  good  appetite, — but  lie  could  not  adopt  the  penny-wise  pre- 
cautions of  life.  He  could  not  give  twopence  to  a  waiter ;  he  could 
not  refrain  from  taking  a  cab  if  he  had  a  mind  to  do  so,  or  if  it 
rained,  and  as  8iu*ely  as  he  took  the  cab  he  overpaid  the  driver. 
He  had  a  scioni  for  cleaned  gloves  and  minor  economies.  Had 
he  l)een  bred  to  ten  thousand  a  year  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  free-handed ;  and  for  a  beggar,  with  a  sad  story,  or  a  couple 
of  piteous-faced  children,  he  never  could  resist  putting  his  hand 
into  his  pocket.  It  was  a  sumptuous  nature,  perhaps,  that  could 
not  be  brought  to  regard  money;  a  natural  generosity  and  kindness; 
and  possibly  a  petty  vanity  that  was  pleased  with  praise,  even  with 
the  praise  of  waiters  and  cabmen.  I  doubt  whether  the  wisest  of 
us  know  what  our  own  motives  are,  and  whether  some  of  the 
actions  of  which  we  are  the  very  proudest  will  not  surprise  us  when 
we  trafce  them,  as  we  shall  one  day,  to  their  source. 
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Warrington  then  did  not  know,  and  Pen  had  not  thought  proper 
to  confide  to  his  friend,  his  pecuniary  history.  That  Pen  had  been 
wild  and  wickeilly  extravagant  at  college,  the  other  waa  aware; 
everybody  at  college  was  extravagant  and  \*ild ;  but  how  great  the 
son's  expenses  had  been,  and  how  small  the  mother's  means,  were 
points  which  had  not  been  as  yet  submitted  to  Mr.  Warrington's 
examination. 

At  last  the  story  came  out,  while  Pen  was  grimly  surveying 
the  change  for  the  last  five-jwund  note,  as  it  lay  upon  the  tray 
fi'om  the  public-house  by  Mr.  Warrington's  pot  of  ale. 

"It  is  the  last  rose  of  summer,"  said  Pen ;  " it's  blooming 
companions  have  gone  long  ago;  and  behold  the  last  one  of  the 
garland  has  shed  its  leaves;"  and  he  told  Warrington  the  whole 
story  which  we  know  of  his  mother's  means,  of  his  own  follies,  of 
Laura's  generosity  ;  during  which  time  Warrington  smoked  his  pipe 
and  listened  intent. 

"  Impe(;uniosity  will  do  you  good,"  Pen's  friend  said,  knocking 
out  the  ashes  at  the  end  of  the  narration  ;  "I  don't  know  anything 
more  wholesome  for  a  man — for  an  honest  man,  mind  you — for 
another,  the  medicine  loses  its  effect — than  a  state  of  tick.  It  is 
an  alternative  and  a  tonic ;  it  keeps  your  moral  man  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  excitement :  as  a  man  who  is  riding  at  a  fence,  or  has  his 
opponent's  single-stick  l)ef()re  him,  is  forced  to  look  his  obstacle 
steadily  in  the  face,  and  brace  himself  to  repulse  or  overcome  it ; 
a  little  necessity  brings  out  yoiu*  pluck  if  you  have  any,  and  nerves 
you  to  grapple  with  fortune.  You  will  discover  what  a  number  of 
things  you  can  do  without  when  you  have  no  money  to  buy  them. 
You  won't  want  new  gloves  and  varnished  IxKits,  eau-de-cologne, 
and  cabs  to  ride  in.  You  have  been  bred  up  as  a  mollycoddle, 
Pen,  and  spoilt  by  the  women.  A  single  man  who  has  h(»alth  and 
brains,  and  can't  find  a  livelih(X)d  in  the  world,  doesn't  deserve  to 
stay  there.  Let  him  pay  his  last  halfpenny  and  jump  over  Waterloo 
Bridge.  Let  him  st^al  a  leg  of  mutton  and  be  transporte<l  and  get 
out  of  the  country — he  is  not  fit  to  live  in  it.  Dixi ;  I  have  spoken. 
Give  us  another  pull  at  the  pale  ale." 

"  You  have  certainly  siK)ken ;  but  how  is  one  to  live  ? "  said 
Pen.  "There  is  beef  and  bread  in  i)lenty  in  England,  but  you 
must  j)ay  for  it  with  work  or  money.  And  who  will  take  my 
work  ]  and  what  work  c^n  I  do  ? " 

Warrington  burst  out  laughing.  "  Suppose  we  advertise  in  the 
Times"  he  said,  " for  an  usher's  i)lace  at  a  chissical  and  commercial 
academy — A  gentleman,  B.A.  of  St.  Boniface  College,  Oxbridge,  and 
who  was  plucked  for  his  degree " 

"  Confound  you,"  cried  Pen. 
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"  — Wishm  to  give  lenons  in  claaBics  and  mathematics,  and  the 
nidimcnU  of  the  French  hinguage ;  .he  can  cut  hair,  attend  to  the 
younger  pupils,  and  play  a  second  on  the  piano  with  the  dftugbtere 
of  the  principal.     Address  A.  P.,  Lamb  Court,  Temple." 

"Go  on,"  said  Pen,  growling. 

"  Hen  take  to  all  sorts  of  professions.  Why,  there  is  yonr 
friend  Bloundell — Bloundell  is  a  profesHiunal  blackly,  and  travels 
the  Continent,  where  he  picks  up  young  gentlemen  of  fiishion  and 
lieocos  them.  There  is  Bob  OToole,  with  whom  I  waa  at  school, 
who  drives  the  Ballynafrid  mail  now,  and  iiairiea  honeet  Jack 
Pinucane'e  own  correspondence  to  that  city.  I  know  a  man,  sir, 
a  doctor's  son,  like — well,  don't  be  angry,  I  meant  nothing  offensive 
— *  doctor's  son,  I  say,  who  was  walking  the  hoBpitals  here,  and 
quarrelled  with  his  governor  on  questions  of  finance,  and  what  did 
he  do  when  he  eanie  to  his  Inst  five-pound  note  ?  he  let  hia 
mustachios  grow,  went  into  a  provincial  town,  where  he  announced 
himself  as  Professor  Spineto,  chiropodiKt  to  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
RuBsias,  and  by  a  happy  operation  on  the  e<litor  of  the  county 
newspaper,  establisheU  himself  in  practice,  and  lived  reputably  for 
three  years.  He  has  been  reconciled  to  his  &mily,  and  has  now 
snccce^leil  to  his  Other's  gallipots." 

"  Hung  gallijiots  !  "  cried  Pen.  "  I  can't  drive  a  coach,  cut  corns, 
or  cheat  at  cards.     There's  nothing  else  you  propose  1 " 

"  Yes;  there's  our  own  correspondent,"  Warrington  said.  "Every 
man  has  his  secrets,  look  you.  Before  yon  told  me  the  story  (^ 
your  money-matters,  I  had  no  idea  but  thikt  you  were  a  gentleniui 
of  fortune,  for,  with  your  confoumled  airs  and  appearajice,  anybody 
would  suppose  you  to  be  so.  From  what  you  teil  me  about  your 
motlier's  income,  it  is  clear  that  yon  must  not  lay  any  more  hands 
on  it.  You  can't  go  on  sponging  njion  the  women.  You  must  pay 
off  that  tnimp  of  a  girl.  Laura  is  her  name  ? — here's  your  health, 
Laura  !  — and  carry  a  hod  rather  than  ask  for  a  shilUng  from  home." 

"  But  how  earn  one  1 "  asked  Pen. 

"  How  do  I  live,  think  you  ? "  said  the  other.  "  On  my  younger 
brother's  allowance,  Pendennist  I  have  secrets  of  my  own,  my 
boy  ; "  and  here  Warrington's  countenance  fell.  "  I  made  away  with 
that  allowan[«  five  years  ago :  if  I  had  made  away  with  myself  a 
little  time  before,  it  would  have  been  better.  I  have  played  otf  my 
own  bat,  ever  since.  I  don't  want  much  money.  When  my  purse 
is  out,  I  go  to  work  and  fill  it,  and  then  lie  idle  like  a  serpent  or  ui 
Indian,  until  I  have  digested  the  mass.  Look,  I  b^in  to  fe«l  empty," 
Warrington  said,  and  showed  Pen  a  long  lean  purse,  with  but  a  few 
sovereigns  at  one  end  of  it. 

"  But  how  do  you  fill  it }"  said  Fen. 
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"  I  write,"  said  Warrington.  "  I  don't  tell  the  worid  that  I  do 
80,"  he  adde<i  with  a  blush.  "  I  do  not  choose  that  questions  shoidd 
be  asked :  or,  perhaps,  I  am  an  ass,  and  don't  wish  it  to  be  said 
that  George  Warrington  writes  for  bread.  But  I  write  in  the  Law 
Reviews :  look  here,  these  articles  are  mine."  And  he  tunied  over 
some  sheets.  "  I  write  in  a  newspaper  now  and  then,  of  which  a 
friend  of  mine  is  editor."  And  Warrington,  going  with  Pendennis 
to  the  club  one  day,  called  for  a  file  of  the  Daiim,  and  pointed  with 
his  finger  silently  to  one  or  two  articles,  which  Pen  read  with  delight. 
He  ha<l  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  style  afterwards — the  strong 
thoughts  and  curt  periods,  the  sense,  the  satire,  and  the  scholarship. 

**  I  am  not  up  to  this,"  said  Pen,  with  a  genuine  admiration  of 
his  friend's  powers.  "  I  know  very  little  about  politics  or  history, 
Warrington ;  and  have  but  a  smattering  of  letters.  I  can't  fly  upon 
Buch  a  wing  as  yours." 

"  But  you  can  on  your  own,  my  boy,  which  is  lighter,  and  soars 
higher,  perhaps,"  the  other  said  good-naturedly.  "Those  little 
scraps  and  verses  which  I  have  seen  of  yours  sliow  me,  what  is  rare 
in  these  days,  a  natural  gift,  sir.  You  needn't  blush,  you  cx)nceited 
young  jackanapes.  You  have  thought  so  yourself  any  time  these 
ten  years.  You  have  got  the  sacred  flame — a  little  of  the  real 
poetical  fire,  sir,  I  think ;  and  all  our  oil-lamps  are  nothing,  compared 
to  that,  though  ever  so  well  trimmed.  You  are  a  ix)et.  Pen,  my 
boy,"  and  so  speaking,  Warrington  stretched  out  his  broad  hand,  and 
clapped  Pen  on  the  shoulder. 

Arthur  was  so  delighted  that  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
"  How  kind  you  are  to  me,  Warrington  ! "  he  said. 

"  I  like  you,  old  boy,"  said  the  other.  "  I  was  dev'lish  lonely 
in  chambers  and  wanted  somebody,  and  the  sight  of  your  honest  face 
somehow  pleased  me.  I  liked  the  way  you  laughed  at  Lowton — 
that  poor  good  little  snob.  And,  in  fine,  the  reason  why  I  cannot 
tell — but  so  it  is,  young  'un.  I'm  alone  in  the  world,  sir ;  and  I 
wanted  some  one  to  keep  me  company ; "  and  a  glance  of  extreme 
kindness  and  melancholy  passed  out  of  Warrington's  dark  eyes. 

Pen  was  too  much  pleased  with  his  own  thoughts  to  perceive  the 
sadness  of  the  friend  who  was  complimenting  him.  "  Thank  you, 
Warrington,"  he  said,  "  thank  you  for  your  friendship  to  me,  and — 
and  what  you  say  about  me.  I  have  often  thought  I  was  a  poet. 
I  will  be  one — I  tliink  I  am  one,  as  you  say  so,  though  the  world 
mayn't.  Is  it — is  it  the  Ariadne  in  Naxos  which  you  liked  (I  was 
only  eighteen  when  I  wrote  it),  or  the  Prize  Poem  1 " 

Warrington  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  "  Why,  you  young 
goose,"  he  yelled  out — "of  all  the  miserable  weak  rubbish  I  ever  tried, 
Ariadne  in  Naxos  is  the  most  mawkish  and  disgusting.     The  Prixe 
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Poem  is  so  pompous  and  feeble,  that  I'm  positively  surprised,  sir,  it 
didn't  get  the  medal.  You  don't  suppose  that  you  are  a  serious  poet, 
do  you,  and  are  going  to  cut  out  Milton  and  iEschylus  ?  Are  you 
setting  up  to  be  a  Pindar,  you  absurd  little  tom-tit,  and  fancy  you 
have  the  strength  and  pinion  which  the  Theban  eagles  bear,  sailing 
with  supreme  dominion  through  the  azure  fields  of  air  1  No,  my 
boy,  I  think  you  can  write  a  magazine  article,  and  turn  out  a  pretty 
copy  of  verses  ;  that's  what  I  think  of  you." 

"  By  Jove  ! "  said  Pen,  bouncing  up  and  stamping  his  foot,  "  111 
show  you  that  I  am  a  better  man  than  you  think  for," 

Warrington  only  laughed  the  more,  and  blew  twenty-four  puffs 
rapidly  out  of  his  pipe  by  way  of  reply  to  Pen. 

An  opportunity  for  showing  his  skill  presented  itself  before  very 
long.  That  eminent  publisher,  Mr.  Bacon  (formeriy  Bacon  and 
Bungay)  of  Pateraoster  Row,  besides  being  the  proprietor  of  the 
"Legid  Review,"  in  which  Mr.  Warrington  wrote,  and  of  other 
pericKlicals  of  note  and  gravity,  used  to  present  to  tlie  world  every  year 
a  beautiful  gilt  volume  called  the  "  Spring  AnnutU,"  edited  by  the 
Lady  Violet  Lebas,  and  numbering  amongst  its  contributors  not  only 
the  most  eminent,  but  the  most  fashionable  poets  of  our  time. 
Yoimg  Lord  Dodo's  poems  first  appeared  in  this  miscellany — the 
Honourable  Percy  Popjoy,  whose  chivalrous  ballads  have  obtained 
him  such  a  reputation — Bedwin  Sands's  Eastern  Ghazids,  and  many 
more  of  the  works  of  our  young  nobles,  were  first  given  to  the  world 
in  the  "  Spring  Annual,"  which  has  since  shared  the  fate  of  other 
vernal  blossoms,  and  perished  out  of  the  world.  The  book  was 
daintily  illustrated  with  pictures  of  reigning  beauties,  or  other  prints 
of  a  tender  and  voluptuous  character;  and,  as  these  plates  were 
prepared  long  beforehand,  requiring  much  time  in  engraving,  it  was 
the  eminent  poets  who  had  to  write  to  the  plates,  and  not  the 
painters  who  illustrated  the  poems. 

One  day,  just  when  this  volume  was  on  the  eve  of  publication, 
it  chanced  that  Mr.  Warrington  called  in  Paternoster  Row  to  talk 
with  Mr.  Ha(;k,  Mr.  Bacon's  reader  and  general  manager  of  publica- 
tions— for  Mr.  Bation,  not  having  the  least  taste  in  poetry  or  in 
literature  of  any  kind,  wisely  employed  the  services  of  a  professional 
gentleman.  Warrington,  then,  going  into  Mr.  Hack's  room  on 
business  of  his  own,  found  that  gentleman  with  a  number  of  proof 
plates  and  sheets  of  the  "  Spring  Aimual "  before  him,  and  glanced 
at  some  of  them. 

Percy  Popjoy  had  written  some  verses  to  illustrate  one  of  the 
pictures,  which  was  called  the  Church  Porch.  A  Spanish  damsel 
was  hastening  to  church  with  a  large  prayer-book;  a  youth  in  a 
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cloak  was  hidden  in  a  niche  watching  this  young  woman.  The 
picture  was  pretty :  but  the  great  genius  of  Percy  Popjoy  bad 
deserted  him,  for  he  had  made  the  most  execrable  verses  which  ever 
were  perpetrated  by  a  young  nobleman. 

Warrington  burst  out  lauglung  as  he  read  the  poem :  and  Mr.  Hack 
laughed  too,  but  with  rather  a  rueful  fece.  "  It  won't  do,"  he  said, 
"  the  public  won't  stand  it.  Bungay's  people  are  going  to  bring  out  a 
very  good  book,  and  have  set  up  Miss  Bunion  against  Lady  Violet.  We 
have  most  titles  to  be  sure — but  the  verses  are  too  bad.  Lady  Violet 
herself  owns  it ;  she's  busy  with  her  own  i)oem  ;  wliat's  to  l)e  done  1 
We  cun't  lose  the  plate.     The  governor  gave  sixty  i)oumis  for  it." 

"  I  know  a  fellow  who  would  do  some  verses,  I  think,"  said  War- 
rington. "Let  me  tiike  the  plate  home  in  my  pocket:  and  send  to  my 
chamljers  in  tlic  morning  for  the  verses.    Youll  pay  well,  of  course?" 

"Ofcoimic,"  siiid  Mr.  Hack  ;  and  Warrington,  having  despatched 
his  own  business,  went  home  to  Mr.  Pen,  plate  in  hand. 

"Now,  boy,  here's  a  chance  for  you.  Turn  me  off  a  copy  of 
verses  to  this." 

"What's  this?  A  Church  Porch. — A  lady  entering  it,  and  a 
youth  out  of  a  wine-shop  xiindow  ogling  her. — What  the  deuce  am 
I  to  do  with  it  ? " 

"  Try,"  said  Warrington.  "  Earn  your  livelihood  for  once,  you 
who  long  so  to  do  it." 

"Well,  luill  try,"  said  Pen. 

"  And  I'll  go  out  to  dinner,"  said  Warrington,  and  left  Mr.  Pen 
in  a  brown  stud  v. 

*  When  Warrington  came  home  that  night  at  a  very  late  hour,  the 
verses  were  done.  "  There  they  are,"  said  Pen.  "  I  screwed  'em 
out  at  last.     I  think  they'll  do." 

"I  think  they  will,"  said  Warrington,  after  reading  them. 
They  ran  as  follows  : — 

THE    CHURCH    PORCH. 

Although  I  enter  not, 
Yet  round  about  the  spot 

Sometimes  I  hover, 
And  at  the  sacred  ^rato 
With  longing  eyes  I  wait, 

Expectant  of  her. 

The  Minster  bell  tolls  out 
Above  the  city's  rout 

And  noise  and  humming : 
They've  stopp'd  the  chiming  bell, 
I  hear  the  organ's  swell — 

She's  coming,  she's  coming  ! 
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My  lady  comes  at  last, 
Timid  apd  steppingr  fast, 

And  hastening  hither, 
With  modest  eyes  downcast. 
She  come6 — she's  here— she's  pastk 

May  Heaven  go  with  her ! 

Kneel  undisturb'd,  fair  saint. 
Pour  out  your  praise  or  plaint 

Meekly  and  duly. 
I  will  not  enter  there, 
To  sully  your  pure  prayer 

With  thoughts  unruly. 

But  suffer  me  to  pace 
Round  the  forbidden  place, 

Lingering  a  minute, 
Like  outcast  spirits,  who  wait, 
And  see  through  Heaven's  gate 

Angels  within  it. 

"  Have  you  got  any  more,  young  fellow  ? "  asked  Warrington. 
"  We  must  make  them  give  you  a  couple  of  g\iinea.s  a  page ;  and  if 
the  verses  are  liked,  why,  youll  get  an  entree  into  Bacon's  maga- 
zines, and  may  turn  a  decent  jKJuny." 

Pen  examined  liis  portfolio  and  found  another  ballad  which  he 
thought  might  figure  with  advantage  in  the  "  Si)ring  Annual,"  and 
c^msigning  these  two  pre(uous  documents  to  Warrington,  the  pair 
walked  from  the  Temple  to  the  famous  haunt  of  the  Muses  and 
their  masters,  Patt^nioster  Itow.  Bacon's  shop  was  an  ancient  low- 
browed building  with  a  few  of  the  books  published  by  the  firm  dis- 
played in  the  windows,  under  a  bust  of  my  Lord  of  Venilam,  and 
the  name  of  Mr,  Bacon  in  brass  on  the  private  door.  Exactly  oppo- 
site to  Bacon's  house  was  that  of  Mr.  Bungay,  wlii(jh  was  newly 
jttiinted  and  elaborately  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  so  that  you  might  have  fancied  stately  Mr.  Evelyn  passing 
over  tiie  threshold,  or  curious  Mr.  Pepys  examining  the  books  in 
the  window.  Warrington  went  int<)  the  shop  of  Mr.  Bacon,  but 
Pen  stayed  without.  It  was  agreed  that  his  ambassador  should  act 
for  him  entirely ;  and  the  young  fellow  paced  up  and  down  the 
street  in  a  very  nervous  condition  until  he  should  learn  the  result  of 
the  negotiation.  Many  a  poor  devil  before  him  has  trodden  those 
flags,  with  similar  cares  and  anxieties  at  his  heels,  his  bread  and 
his  fame  dei)endent  uix>n  the  sentence  of  his  magnanimous  patrons 
of  the  Row.  Pen  looked  at  all  the  windows  of  all  the  shops,  and 
the  strange  variety  of  literature  whi(!h  they  exhibit.  In  this  were 
displayed  black-letter  volumes  and  books  in  the  clear  pale  types  of 
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Aldus  and  Elzevir :  in  the  next,  you  might  see  the  "  Penny  Horrific 
Register  " ;  the  "  Halfpenny  Annals  of  Crime,"  and  "  History  of  the 
most  celebrated  Murderers  of  all  Countries ; "  "  The  Raffs  Magazine," 
"The  Larky  Swell,"  and  other  publications  of  the  penny  press: 
whilst  at  the  next  window,  portraits  of  ill-favoured  individuals,  with 
facsimiles  of  the  venerated  signatures  of  the  Revereml  Grimes  Wap- 
shot,  the  Reverend  Eliaa  Howie,  and  the  works  written  and  the 
sermons  preache<l  by  them,  showed  the  British  Dissenter  where  he 
could  find  mental  j)abulum.  Hard  by  would  be  a  little  casement 
hung  with  emblems,  with  medals  and  rosaries,  with  little  i)altry 
prints  of  saints  gilt  and  painted,  and  books  of  controversial  theology, 
by  which  the  faitliful  of  the  Roman  opinion  might  learn  a  short  way 
to  deal  with  Protesttuits,  at  a  penny  a  piece,  or  ninepence  the  dozen 
for  distribution ;  whilst  in  the  very  next  window  you  might  see  "Come 
out  of  Rome,"  a  sermon  i)reached  at  the  opening  of  the  Shephenl's 
Bush  College,  by  John  Tliomas  Lord  Bishop  of  Ealing.  Scarce  an 
opinion  but  has  its  expositor  and  its  i)lace  of  exhibition  in  this  peaceful 
old  Paternoster  Row,  mider  the  toll  of  tlie  l)ells  of  Saint  Paul. 

Pen  looked  in  at  all  the  windows  and  shops,  as  a  gentleman, 
who  is  going  to  have  an  int<;rview  with  the  dentist,  examines  the 
books  on  the  waiting-r(K)m  tjible.  He  remembered  them  afterwanls. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  Warrington  would  never  come  out ;  and 
indeed  the  latter  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  plearling  his 
fiiend's  cause. 

Pen's  natural  conceit  would  have  swollen  immensely  if  he  could 
but  have  he^ird  the  report  whicli  Warrington  gave  of^him.  It 
happened  that  Mr.  Bacon  himself  had  occ^ision  to  descend  to  Mr. 
Hack's  room  whilst  Warrington  was  talking  there,  and  Warrington, 
knowing  Bacon's  weaknesses,  acte<l  upon  them  with  great  adroitness 
in  his  friend's  behalf.  In  the  first  place,  he  put  on  liis  hat  to  speak 
to  Bacon,  and  addres8e<l  him  from  the  table  on  which  he  seated 
himself  Bacon  liked  to  Ije  treated  with  rudeness  by  a  gentleman, 
and  used  to  pass  it  on  to  his  hiferiors  as  boys  pass  the  mark. 
"  What !  not  know  Mr.  Pendennis,  Mr.  Bacon  ? "  Warrington  said. 
"  You  can't  live  much  in  the  world,  or  you  would  know  him.  A 
man  of  property  in  the  West,  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in 
England,  related  to  half  the  nobility  in  the  empire  — he's  cousin  to 
Lord  Pontypool — he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at 
Oxbridge ;  he  dines  at  Graunt  House  every  week." 

"Law  bless  me,  you  don't  say  so,  sir?  Well — really — Law 
bless  me  now,"  said  Mr.  Bacon. 

"  I  have  just  been  showing  Mr.  Hack  some  of  his  verses,  which 
he  sat  up  last  night,  at  my  nniuest,  to  write ;  and  Hack  talks  about 
giving  him  a  copy  of  the  hook — tlie  what-d'you-call-'em." 
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"Law  bless  me  now,  does  he?  The  what-d*you-call-*em. 
Indeed ! " 

"The  'Spring  Annual'  is  its  name, — as  payment  for  these 
verses.  You  don't  suppose  that  such  a  man  a&  Mr.  Arthur 
Pendennis  gives  up  a  dinner  at  Graunt  House  for  nothing?  You 
know,  as  well  as  anybody,  that  the  men  of  fashion  want  to  be 
paid." 

"  That  they  do,  Mr.  Warrington,  sir,"  said  the  publisher. 

"  I  tell  you  he's  a  star ;  he'll  make  a  name,  sir.  He's  a  new 
man,  sir." 

"They've  said  that  of  so  many  of  those  young  swells,  Mr. 
Warrington,"  the  publisher  interposed  with  a  sigh.  "There  was 
Lord  Viscount  Dodo,  now ;  I  gave  his  Lordship  a  good  bit  of 
money  for  his  poems,  and  only  sold  eighty  copies.  Mr.  Popjoy's 
*  Hadgincourt,'  sir,  fell  dead." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  take  my  man  over  to  Bungay,"  Warrington 
said,  and  rose  from  the  table.  This  threat  was  too  much  for  Mr. 
Bacon,  who  was  instantly  n«idy  to  acc^le  to  any  reasonable  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Warrington's,  and  iiiially  asketl  his  manager  what 
those  proposals  were.  Wlien  lie  heard  that  the  negotiation  only 
relate<l  as  yet  to  a  (couple  of  ballads,  which  Mr.  Warrington  offered 
for  the  "Spring  Annual,"  Mr.  Bacon  said,  "Law  bless  you,  give 
him  a  chetjue  directly  "  ;  and  with  this  pajKir  Warrington  went  out 
to  his  friend,  and  placed  it,  grimiing,  in  Pen's  hands.  Pen  was  as 
elate<l  as  if  somebody  had  left  him  a  fortune.  He  offered  Warring- 
ton a  dinner  at  Richmond  instantly.  "What  should  he  go  and 
buy  for  Laura  an<l  his  mother?     He  nuist  buy  something  for  them." 

"They'll  like  the  book  better  than  anything  else,"  said 
Warringt<m,  "with  the  young  one's  name  to  the  verses,  printed 
among  the  swells." 

"Thank  God;  thank  God!"  cried  Arthur,  "I  needn't  be  a 
charge  upon  the  old  mother.  I  can  pay  off  Laura  now.  I  can 
get  my  own  living.     I  cun  make  my  own  way." 

"  I  can  marry  the  grand  vizier's  daughter :  I  can  purchase  a 
house  in  Belgrave  Square ;  I  can  build  a  fine  caistle  in  the  air," 
said  Warrington,  pleased  with  the  other's  exultation.  "  Well,  you 
may  get  bread  and  cheese,  Pen :  and  I  own  it  tastes  well,  the 
bread  which  you  earn  yourself" 

They  had  a  magnum  of  claret  at  dinner  at  the  club  that 
day,  at  Pen's  charges.  It  was  long  since  he  had  indulged  in  such 
a  luxury,  but  Warrington  would  not  balk  him :  and  they  drank 
together  to  the  health  of  the  "  Spring  Annual." 

It  never  rains  but  it  jwurs,  ac(*ording  to  the  proverb ;  so  very 
speedily  another  chance  occurred,  by  which  Mr.  Pen  was  to  be 
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helped  in  his  scheme  of  making  a  livelihood.  Warrington  one 
day  threw  him  a  letter  across  the  table,  whicJi  was  brought  by  a 
printer's  boy,  "from  Captain  Shandon,  sir,"  the  little  emissary 
said :  and  then  went  and  fell  asleep  on  his  accustomed  bench  in 
the  p)assage.  He  paid  many  a  subsequent  visit  there,  and  brought 
many  a  message  to  Pen. 

"  F.  P.  Tuetday  Morning, 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Bungay  will  be  here  to-day  about  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  You  would  be  the  very  man  to  help  us  with  a 
genuine   West  End  article, — you  understand — dashing,  trenchant, 

and  d aristocratic.     Lady  Hipshaw  will  write :  but  she's  not 

much,  you  know,  an<l  we've  two  lords;  but  tlie  less  they  do  the 
better.  We  must  have  you.  We'll  give  you  your  own  terms,  and 
we'll  make  a  hit  with  tlie  Gazette. 

"Shall  B,  come  and  see  you,  or  can  you  look  in  upon  me 
here  ? — Ever  yours,  C.  S." 

"  Some  more  opposition,"  Warrington  said,  when  Pen  had  read 
the  note.  "  Bungay  and  Bacon  arc  at  daggers  drawn ;  each 
married  the  sister  of  the  other,  and  they  were  for  some  time  tlie 
closest  friends  and  imrtners.  Hack  says  it  was  Mrs.  Bungay  who 
caused  all  the  mi8(;hief  between  the  two ;  whereas  Shandon,  who 
reads  for  Bungay  a  go<xl  deul,  stiys  Mrs.  Bacon  did  tlie  business ; 
but  I  don't  know  which  is  right,  Peachum  or  Lockit.  Since  they 
have  separated,  it  is  a  furious  war  between  the  two  publishers ; 
and  no  sooner  (hxjs  one  bring  out  a  b<K)k  of  travels,  or  poems,  a 
magiizine  or  j)eri()di<;al,  quarterly,  or  monthly,  oi  weekly,  or  annmU, 
but  the  rival  is  in  the  hell  with  something  similar.  I  have  heard 
IKK)r  Shandon  Udl  with  great  glw;  how  he  iiuule  Buiigjiy  give  a 
grjuid  dinner  at  Bhickwall  to  all  his  writers,  by  saying  that  Biu'on 
hiul  invited  his  corps  to  an  entertainment  at  Greenwi('li.  When 
Bungay  engaged  your  celebrated  friend  Mr.  Wagg  to  edit  the 
Loiultner,  Ba<M>n  straightway  rushed  off  and  secured  Mr.  Grin«lle 
to  give  his  name  to  the  Westminster  Marfazine.  When  Bac(m 
brought  out  his  comic  Irish  novel  of  *  Barney  Brallagan,'  off  went 
Bungay  to  Dublin,  and  produ(;ed  his  rollii^king  Hil)eniian  story  of 
'  Looney  Mac  Twolter.'  When  Doctor  Hicks  brought  out  his 
'Wanderings  in  Mesopotamia'  under  Biicon's  auspices,  Bungay 
produced  Professor  Sandiman's  *  Researches  in  Zahara';  and  Bungay 
is  publishing  his  Pall  Mall  Gazett4i  tis  a  counterpoise  to  Bjicon's 
Whitehall  Review.  "Let  us  go  and  hear  alx)ut  the  Gazette.  There 
may  be  a  place  for  you  in  it,  Pen,  my  l)oy.  We  will  go  and  see 
Shandon.     We  are  sure  to  find  him  at  home." 
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"  Where  does  he  live  ? "  asked  Pen. 

"  In  the  Fleet  Prison,"  Warrington  said.  "  And  very  much  at 
home  he  is  there,  too.     He  is  the  king  of  the  place." 

Pen  had  never  seen  this  scene  of  London  life,  and  walked  with 
no  small  interest  in  at  the  grim  gate  of  that  dismal  edifice.  They 
went  through  the  anteroom,  where  the  officers  and  janitors  of  the 
place  were  seated,  and  passing  in  at  the  wicket,  entered  the  priscm. 
The  noise  and  the  crowd,  the  life  and  the  shouting,  the  shabby  bustle 
of  the  place,  struck  and  excited  Pen.  People  moved  about  ceaselessly 
and  restless,  like  caged  animals  in  a  menagerie.  Men  were  playing 
at  fives.  Others  pacing  and  tramping :  this  one  in  colloquy  with 
his  lawyer  in  dingy  black — that  one  walking  sadly,  with  his  wife  by 
his  side,  and  a  child  on  his  arm.  Some  were  arrayed  in  tattered 
dressing-gowns,  and  had  a  look  of  rakish  fashion.  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  busy,  humming,  and  on  the  move.  Pen  felt  as  if  he  choked 
in  the  plac«,  and  as  if  the  door  being  locked  upon  him  they  never 
would  let  him  out. 

They  went  througli  a  court  up  a  stone  staircase,  and  through 
I)a8sage8  full  of  |)eoj)le,  and  noise,  and  cross  lights,  and  black  doors 
<!lapping  and  banging  ;—  Pen  feeling  as  one  does  in  a  feverish  morning 
dream.  At  hist  the  same  little  nmner  who  had  brought  Shandon's 
note,  and  hatl  followed  them  down  Fleet  Street  nuuiching  ap[>les,  and 
who  showed  the  way  to  the  two  gentlemen  through  the  })rison,  said, 
"  This  is  the  Captain^s  door,"  and  Mr.  Shandou^s  voice  from  within 
ba<le  them  enter. 

The  room,  though  bare,  was  not  uncheerful.  The  sun  was  shining 
in  at  the  window — near  which  sate  a  lady  at  work,  who  had  l)een 
gay  and  Ixviutiful  once,  but  in  whose  faded  face  kindness  and  tender- 
ness still  iHMinied.  Through  all  his  errors  an<l  reckless  mishaps  and 
misfortunes,  this  faithful  creature  adored  her  husliand,  and  thought 
him  the  best  and  cleverest,  as  indeed  h(i  was  one  of  th(;  kindest  of 
men.  Nothing  ever  seemed  to  disturb  the  sweetness  of  his  temper ; 
not  debts :  not  duns :  not  misery :  not  the  bottle :  not  his  wife's 
unliappy  jxisition,  or  his  children's  ruined  chances.  He  was  perfectly 
fond  of  wife  and  children  after  his  fashion  :  he  always  had  the  kindest 
words  and  smiles  for  them,  and  ruined  them  with  the  utmost  sweet- 
ness of  temj)er.  He  never  could  reftise  himself  or  any  man  any 
enjoyment  which  his  money  could  purchase  ;  he  would  share  his  last 
guinea  with  Jack  and  Tom,  and  we  may  be  sure  he  had  a  score  of 
such  retainers.  He  would  sign  his  name  at  the  back  of  any  man's 
bill,  and  never  pay  any  debt  of  his  own.  He  would  write  on  any 
side,  and  attac^k  himself  or  another  man  with  equal  indifterenc«.  He 
was  one  of  the  wittiest,  the  most  amiable,  juid  the  most  incorrigible 
of  Irishmen.     Nobody  could   help   Uking  Charley  Shandon   who 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

WHICH  IS  PASSED  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF 

LUDGATE  HILL 

OUR  imprisoned  Captain  announced,  in  smart  and  emphatic 
language  in  his  prospectus,  that  tlie  time  had  come  at  last 
when  it  was  necessary  for  the  gentlemen  of  England  to  band 
together  in  defence  of  their  common  rights  and  their  glorious  order, 
menaced  on  all  sides  by  foreign  revolutions,  by  intestine  radicalism, 
by  the  artful  calumnies  of  mill-owners  and  cotton-lords,  and  the 
stupid  hostihty  of  the  masses  whom  they  gulled  and  led.  "  The 
ancient  monarchy  wai^  insulted,"  the  Captain  said,  "  by  a  ferocious 
repubHcan  rabble.  The  Church  was  deserted  by  envious  dissent, 
and  undennined  by  stealthy  infidelity.  The  good  institutions,  which 
had  made  our  country  glorious,  and  the  name  of  English  Gentlemen 
the  proudest  in  the  world,  were  left  without  defence,  and  exposed 
to  assault  and  contumely  from  men  to  whom  no  sanctuary  was 
sacre<l,  for  they  believed  in  nothing  holy  ;  no  history  venerable,  for 
they  were  too  ignorant  to  have  heard  of  the  past ;  and  no  law  was 
binding  which  they  were  strong  enough  to  break,  when  their  leaders 
gave  the  signal  for  plunder.  It  was  because  the  kings  of  Fiance 
mistrusted  their  gentlemen,"  Mr.  Shandon  remarked,  "  that  the 
monarchy  of  Saint  Louis  went  down  :  it  was  l)ecause  the  people  of 
England  still  believed  in  their  gentlemen,  that  this  coimtry  en- 
countere<l  and  overcame  the  greatest  enemy  a  nation  ever  met :  it 
was  because  we  were  headed  by  gentlemen  that  the  Eagles  retreate<l 
before  us  from  the  Dour©  to  the  Garonne :  it  was  a  gentleman  who 
broke  the  line  at  Trafalgar,  and  swept  the  plain  of  Waterloo." 

Bungay  nodded  his  head  in  a  knowing  manner,  and  winked 
his  eyes  when  the  Captain  came  to  the  Waterloo  passage :  and 
Warrington  burst  out  laughing.  « 

"  You  see  how  our  venerable  friend  Bungay  is  affected,"  Shandon 
said,  slyly  looking  up  from  his  papers — "  that's  your  true  sort  of 
test.  I  have  used  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  a  hundred  times :  and  I  never  knew  the  Duke  to  fail." 

The  Captain  then  went  on  to  confess,  with  much  candour,  that 
up  to  the  present  time  the  gentlemen  of  England,  confident  of  their 
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right,  and  careless  of  those  who  questioned  it,  had  left  the  political 
interest  of  their  order,  as  they  did  tlie  management  of  their  estates, 
or  the  settlement  of  their  legal  affairs,  to  persons  affected  to  each 
pecidiar  service,  and  had  permitted  their  interests  to  be  represented 
in  the  press  by  professional  proctors  and  advixjates.  That  time 
Shandon  i)rofessed  to  consider  wiis  now  gone  by :  the  gentlemen 
of  England  must  be  their  own  champions :  the  declared  enemies 
of  their  order  were  brave,  strong,  numerous,  and  uncompromising. 
They  must  meet  their  foes  in  the  field :  they  must  not  be  belied 
and  mi8rei)re8euted  by  hireling  advocates  :  they  must  not  have 
Grub  Street  publishing  Gazettes  from  Whiteludl ;  "  that's  a  dig 
at  Bacon's  jK^ople,  Mr.  Bungay,"  said  Shandon,  turning  round  to 
the  publisher. 

Bungay  clai)])ed  his  stick  on  the  floor.  "  Hang  him,  pitch  into 
him,  Ccapting,"  he  said  with  exultation  :  and  turning  to  War- 
rington, wjiggexl  Ills  dull  head  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and  said, 
"  For  a  slashing  article,  sir,  there's  nobody  like  the  Capting — 
no-olnxly  like  him." 

The  i)rospectus-writer  went  on  to  say  that  some  gentlemen,  whose 
names  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  brought  l)efore  the  public 
(at  which  Mr.  Warrington  begjui  to  laugh  lig-aiu),  had  determined 
to  bring  forward  a  journal,  of  which  the  principlo-s  were  so  and  so. 
"These  men  are  proud  of  tlieir  order,  and  anxious  to  uphold  it," 
cried  out  Capt4iin  Sliandon,  flourishing  his  paper  with  a  grin. 
"Tliey  are  loyal  to  their  sovereign,  by  faitliful  convi(;tion  and 
ancestral  alU\giance ;  they  love  their  Cliur(;li,  where  they  would 
have  their  cliildren  worshij),  and  for  which  their  forefatliers  bled ; 
they  love  their  country,  and  would  keep  it  what  the  gentlemen 
of  England  — yes,  th^  (fentleinen  of  Eiujland  (we'll  have  that  in 
large  c^ijks.,  Bungjiy,  my  lK)y)  have  niiwle  it — the  greatest  and  freest 
in  the  world  :  and  as  the  names  of  some  of  them  are  appende<l  to 
the  deeil  which  secured  our  liljertic-s  at  Runnymede " 

"  Wliat's  that  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bungay. 

**  An  anc(vstor  of  mine  seuled  it  witli  his  sword-hilt,"  Pen  said, 
with  great  gravity. 

"  It's  the  Hal)eas  Corpus,  Mr.  Bungay,"  Warrington  said ;  on 
which  the  jmblisher  answered,  "  All  right,  I  dare  say,"  and  yawned, 
though  he  said,  "  Go  on,  Capting." 

" — at  Runnymede ;  they  are  re^ady  to  defend  that  freedom  to-day 
with  sword  and  pen,  and  now,  as  then,  to  rally  round  the  old  laws 
and  liberties  of  England," 

"  Brayvo  !  "  cried  Warrington.  The  little  child  st^Mxl  wondering ; 
the  lady  was  working  silently,  and  IcHjking  with  ftnid  ailmiration. 
'*  Come  here,  little  Mary,"  said  Warrington,  and  patted  the  child's 
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fair  curls  with  his  large  hand.  But  she  shrank  back  from  his 
rough  caress,  and  preferred  to  go  and  take  refuge  at  Peu^s  knee, 
and  play  with  his  fine  watch-chain :  and  Pen  was  very  much 
pleaded  that  she  came  to  him ;  for  he  was  very  soft-hearted  and 
simple,  though  he  concealed  his  gentleness  under  a  shy  and  pompous 
demeanoiu*.  So  she  clambered  up  on  his  lap  whilst  her  father 
continued  to  read  his  programme. 

"  You  were  laughing,"  the  Captain  said  to  Warrington,  "  about 
*  the  obvious  reasons  '  which  I  mentioned.  Now,  I'll  show  ye  what 
they  are,  ye  unbelieving  heathen.  *  We  have  said,' "  he  went  on, 
"  *  that  we  cannot  give  the  names  of  the  parties  engagetl  in  this 
undertaking,  and  that  there  were  obvious  reasons  for  that  conceal- 
ment. We  number  influential  friends  in  both  Houses  of  the  Senate, 
an<l  have  secured  allies  in  every  diplomatic  circle  in  Europe.  Our 
sources  of  inteUigence  are  sucli  as  cannot,  by  any  j)08sibility,  be 
made  public — and,  indeed,  such  na  no  other  London  or  European 
journal  coidd,  by  any  chance,  ac(juire.  But  this  we  tire  free  to  say, 
that  the  very  earliest  information  cunnox'ted  with  the  movement  of 
English  and  Continental  j)olitics,  will  Ix;  found  only  in  the  columns 
of  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette,  The  Stat4?sman  and  the  Capitalist,  the 
Coimtry  Gentleman  and  the  Divine,  will  be  amongst  our  readers, 
because  our  writers  are  amongst  them.  We  address  ourselves  to 
the  higher  circles  of  society  :  we  care  not  to  disown  it — the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  is  written  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen  ;  its  conductors 
speak  to  the  classes  in  which  they  live  and  were  bom.  The  field- 
preacher  has  his  journal,  the  radical  freethinker  has  his  journal : 
why  should  the  Grentlemen  of  England  be  unrepresented  in  the 
Press?'" 

Mr.  Shimdon  then  went  on  with  much  modesty  to  descant  upon 
the  literary  and  fiisliionable  depiutments  of  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette, 
which  were  to  be  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  reputa- 
tion; men  famous  at  the  Universities  (at  which  Mr.  Pendennis 
coidd  scarcely  help  laughing  and  blushing),  known  at  the  Clubs  and 
of  the  S<x.*iety  which  they  described.  He  pointed  out  delicately  to 
advertisers  that  there  would  be  no  such  medium  as  the  Pall  MM 
Gazette  for  giving  publicity  to  their  sales ;  and  he  eloquently  called 
upon  the  nobility  of  England,  the  baronetage  of  England,  the  revered 
clergy  of  England,  the  bar  of  England,  the  matrons,  the  daughters, 
the  homes  and  hearths  of  England,  to  rally  round  the  good  old 
cause ;  and  Bungay  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  woke  up  from 
a  second  s  \ooze  in  which  he  had  indidged  himself,  and  again  said 
it  was  all  right. 

The  reading  of  the  prospectus  concluded,  the  gentlemen  present 
entered  into  some  details  regarding  the  political  and  literary  manage- 
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ment  of  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Bungay  sate  by,  listening  and  nodding 
his  head,  as  if  he  understood  what  was  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion, and  approved  of  their  opinions.  Bungay's  opinions,  in  truth, 
were  pretty  simple.  He  thought  the  Captain  coidd  write  the  best 
smashing  article  in  England.  He  wanted  the  opposition  house  of 
Bacon  snuished,  and  it  Wiis  his  oi)inion  that  the  Captain  could  do 
that  business.  If  the  Captain  ha<l  writttui  a  letter  of  Junius  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  or  copied  a  part  of  the  Church  Catechism,  Mr. 
Bungay  would  have  Ijeen  perfectly  contented,  and  have  considered 
that  the  article  was  a  smashing  article.  And  he  pocket-ed  the 
papers  with  the  greatest  sati8fa(;tion :  and  he  not  only  paid  for  the 
manuscript,  as  we  have  seen,  but  he  called  little  Mary  to  him,  and 
gave  her  a  j)enny  ais  he  went  away. 

The  reiuling  of  the  manuscript  over,  the  party  engaged  in  general 
conversation,  Sliandon  kvuling  with  a  jaunty  fjishionable  air  in  com- 
pliment to  the  two  guests  who  sate  with  him,  and  who,  by  their 
appearance  and  manner,  he  presumed  to  he  persons  of  the  beau 
monde.  He  knew  ver>'  little  indeed  of  the  gre^it  world,  but  he  had 
seen  it,  and  made  the  most  of  what  he  had  seen.  He  spoke  of  the 
characters  of  the  day,  and  gi-eat  personages  of  the  fiishion,  with 
easy  familiarity  and  jocular  allusions,  iis  if  it  wius  his  habit  to  live 
amongst  them.  He  ioVX  anecdotes  of  their  private  life,  and  of 
conversations  he  hml  hml,  and  entertidnments  at  which  he  had  been 
present,  and  at  which  such  and  sucli  a  thing  occnirred.  Pen  was 
anuise<l  to  hear  the  shabby  prisoner  in  a  ttittcred  dressing-gown 
talking  glibly  about  the  great  of  the  land.  Mrs.  Shandon  was 
always  delighted  when  her  husband  told  these  tales,  and  believed  in 
them  fondly  every  one.  She  did  not  want  to  mingle  in  the  fashion- 
able world  herself,  she  was  not  clever  enough  ;  but  the  gniat  Society 
was  the  very  place  for  her  Charles  :  he  shone  in  it :  he  was  respected 
in  it.  Indeed,  Shandon  had  once  Ixjcn  asked  tib  dinner  by  the 
Earl  of  X ;  his  wife  treasured  the  invitation-card  in  her  work-box 
at  that  very  day. 

Mr.  Bungay  presently  had  enough  of  this  talk,  and  got  up  to 
take  leave,  whereuj)on  Warrington  and  Pen  rose  to  dcj)art  with  the 
publislier,  though  the  latter  woidd  have  liked  to  stay  to  make  a 
further  acquaintance  with  this  family,  who  interested  him  and 
touched  him.  He  said  something  about  hoping  for  permission  to 
repeat  his  visit,  up(m  which  Shandon,  with  a  rueful  grin,  said  he 
was  always  to  be  found  at  home,  and  shoidd  be  delighted  to  see 
Mr.  Pennington. 

"  I'll  see  you  to  my  park-gate,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain 
Shandon,  seizing  his  hat  in  spite  of  a  deprecatory  look,  and  a  faint 
cry  of  "  Charles "   from   Mrs.    Shandon.      And   the   Captain,  in 
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shabby  slippers,  shuffled  out  before  his  guests,  leading  the  way 
through  the  dismal  passages  of  the  prison.  His  hand  was  already 
fiddling  with  his  waistcoat  pocket,  where  Bungay's  five-pound  note 
was,  as  he  took  leave  of  the  three  gentlemen  at  the  wicket;  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  being  greatly  relieved  when  he 
was  out  of  the  horrid  place,  and  again  fi-eely  treading  the  flags  of 
Farringdon  Street. 

Mrs.  Shandon  sadly  went  on  with  her  work  at  the  window 
looking  into  the  court.  She  saw  Shandon  with  a  couple  of  men 
at  his  heels  run  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  prison  tavern.  She 
had  hoped  to  have  hatl  him  to  dinner  herself  that  day :  there  was  a 
piece  of  meat,  and  some  salad  in  a  basin,  on  the  le<lge  outside  of  the 
window  of  their  room,  which  she  had  expected  that  she  and  little 
Mary  were  to  share  with  the  child's  father.  But  there  was  no 
chance  of  that  now.  He  would  be  in  that  tavern  until  the  hours 
for  closing  it ;  then  he  would  go  and  play  at  cards  or  drink  in  some 
other  man's  room,  and  come  back  silent,  with  glazed  eyes,  reeling 
a  httle  in  his  walk,  that  his  wife  might  nurse  him.  Oh,  what 
varieties  of  pain  do  we  not  make  our  women  suffer ! 

So  Mrs.  Shandon  went  to  the  cupboard,  and,  hi  lieu  of  a  dinner, 
made  herself  some  tea.  And  in  those  varieties  of  pain  of  which  we 
spoke  anon,  what  a  part  of  confidante  has  that  poor  teapot  played 
ever  since  the  kindly  plant  was  introduced  among  us !  What 
myriads  of  women  have  cried  over  it,  to  be  sure  !  What  sick-beds 
it  has  smoked  by !  What  fevered  lips  have  received  relreshment 
from  out  of  it !  Nature  meant  very  gently  by  women  when  she 
made  that  tea-plant.  With  a  little  thought  what  a  series  of  pictures 
and  groups  the  fancy  may  conjure  up  and  assemble  round  the  teapot 
and  cup.  Melissa  and  Saccharissa  are  talking  love  secrets  over  it. 
Poor  Polly  has  it  and  her  lover's  letters  upon  the  table ;  his  letters 
who  was  her  lover  yesterday,  and  when  it  was  with  pleasure,  not 
despair,  she  wept  over  them.  Mary  come«  trii)ping  noiselessly  into 
her  mother's  bedroom,  bearing  a  cup  of  the  consoler  to  the  widow 
who  will  take  no  other  food.  Ruth  is  busy  concocting  it  for  her 
husband,  who  is  coming  home  from  the  harvest-field —  one  could  fill 
a  page  with  hints  for  such  pictures; — finally,  Mrs.  Shandon  and 
little  Mary  sit  down  and  drink  their  tea  together,  wliile  the  Captain 
goes  out  and  takes  his  pleasure.  She  cai-es  for  nothing  else  but  that, 
when  her  husband  is  away. 

A  gentleman  with  whom  we  are  already  slightly  acquainted, 
Mr.  Jack  Finucane,  a  townsman  of  Captain  Shandon's,  found  the 
Captain's  wife  and  little  Mary  (for  whom  Jack  always  brought 
a  sweetmeat  in  his  pocket)  over  this  meal.  Jack  thought  Shandon 
the  greatest  of  created  geniuses,  had  had  one  or  two  helps  from  the 
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good-natured  prodigal,  who  had  always  a  kind  word,  and  sometimes 
a  guinea  for  any  friend  in  need ;  and  never  missed  a  day  in  seeing 
his  patron.  He  was  ready  to  run  Shandon's  errands  and  transact 
his  money-business  with  publishers  and  newspaper  editors,  duns, 
creditors,  holders  of  Shandon's  acceptances,  gentlemen  disposed  to 
speculate  in  those  securities,  and  to  transact  the  thousand  little 
affairs  of  an  embarrassed  Irish  gentleman.  I  never  knew  an 
embarrassed  Irish  gentleman  yet,  but  he  had  an  aide-de-camp  of 
his  own  nation,  Hkcwise  in  circumstances  of  pecuniary  discomfort. 
That  ai(le-de-(^imp  has  subordinates  of  his  own,  who  again  may 
have  other  insolvent  dependants — all  through  his  life  our  Captain 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  ragged  staff,  who  shared  in  the  rough 
fortunes  of  their  chieftain. 

"  He  won't  have  that  five-pound  note  very  long,  I  bet  a  guinea," 
Mr.  Bungay  said  of  the  Captain,  as  he  and  his  two  companions 
walked  away  from  the  prison ;  and  the  publisher  judged  rightly,  for 
when  Mrs.  Sliandon  came  to  emj)ty  her  husband's  pockets,  she 
found  but  a  couple  of  shillings  and  a  few  halfj)ence  out  of  the 
morning's  romittano-e.  Shandon  had  given  a  pound  to  one  follower ; 
had  sent  a  leg  of  nuittoii  and  potatoes  and  beer  to  an  ac/iuaintance 
in  the  i)oor  side  of  the  prison  ;  had  paid  lui  outstanding  bill  at  the 
tavern  where  he  hm\  (^hanged  his  five-iK)und  note  ;  had  had  a  diimer 
with  two  friends  there,  to  whom  he  lost  sundry  half-crowns  at  cards 
afterwards ;  so  that  the  night  left  him  as  poor  as  the  morning  had 
found  him. 

The  publisher  and  the  two  gentlemen  had  had  some  talk  to- 
gether after  quitting  Shandon,  and  Warrington  reiterated  to  Bungay 
what  he  had  said  to  his  rival,  Bac^n,  viz.,  that  Pen  was  a  high 
fellow,  of  great  genius,  and  what  was  more,  well  with  the  great 
world,  and  related  to  "  no  end  "  of  the  peerage.  Bungay  replied 
that  he  should  be  happy  to  have  dea-lings  with  Mr.  Pendennis,  and 
hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  both  gents  to  cut  mutton  with 
him  before  long,  and  so,  with  mutual  politeness  and  protestations, 
they  parted. 

"  It  is  hard  to  see  such  a  man  as  Shandon,"  Pen  said,  musing, 
and  talking  that  night  over  the  sight  which  he  hiul  witnessed,  "  of 
accomplishments  so  midtifarious,  and  of  such  an  undoubted  talent 
and  humour,  an  inmate  of  a  ^^aol  for  half  his  time,  and  a  bookseller's 
hanger-on  when  out  of  prison." 

"  I  am  a  bookseller's  hanger-on — you  are  going  to  try  your 
paces  as  a  hack,"  WarrinLrton  s;ii(l  with  a  laugh.  "We  are  all 
hacks  upon  some  road  or  other.  I  would  rather  be  myself,  than 
Paley  our  neighbour  in  chambers  :  who  has  as  much  ei\joyment  of 
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bis  life  as  a  mole.  A  deuced  deal  of  undeserved  compassion  has 
Ijeen  thrown  away  upon  what  you  call  your  bookseller^s  drudge." 

"  Much  solitary  pipes  and  ale  make  a  cynic  of  you/'  Pen  8ai4. 
"  You  are  a  Diogenes  by  a  beer-barrel,  Warrington.  No  man  shall 
tell  me  that  a  man  of  genius,  as  Shandon  is,  ought  to  be  driven  by 
suc)x  a  vulgar  slave-driver  as  yonder  Mr.  Bungay,  whom  we  havp 
just  left,  who  fattens  on  the  profits  of  the  other's  brains,  and  en- 
riches himself  out  of  his  journeyman's  labour.  It  makes  me  in- 
dignant to  see  a  gentleman  the  serf  of  such  a  creature  as  that,  of 
a  man  who  can't  speak  the  language  that  he  lives  by,  who  is  not 
fit  to  black  Shandon's  boots." 

"So  you  have  begun  already  to  gird  at  the  publishers,  and 
to  take  your  side  amongst  our  order.  Bravo,  Pen,  my  boy  ! " 
Warrington  answered,  laughing  still.  "  What  have  you  got  to  say 
against  Bungay's  relations  with  Shandon?  Was  it  the  publisher, 
think  you,  whq  sent  the  author  to  prison  ?  Is  it  Bungay  wljp  js 
tippling  away  the  five-pound  note  which  we  saw  just  now,  or 
Shandon  ? " 

"  Misfortune  drives  a  man  into  bad  company,"  Pen  said,  f^  It 
is  easy  to  cry  *  Fie ! '  against  a  poor  fellow  who  has  no  society  \)]it 
such  as  he  finds  in  a  prison ;  and  no  resource  except  forgetfiilne^ 
and  the  bottle.  We  must  deal  kindly  with  the  eccentricities  of 
genius,  and  remember  that  the  very  ardour  and  enthusiasm  ol 
temperament  which  makes  the  author  delightful  often  leads  tb|S 
man  astray." 

"  A  fiddlestick  about  men  of  genius !  '*  Warrington  cried  qj^t, 
who  was  a  very  severe  moralist  upon  some  points,  though  possibly 
a  very  bad  practitioner.  "  I  deny  that  there  are  so  many  geniusee 
as  people  who  whimper  about  the  fete  of  men  of  letters  assert  the?* 
are.  There  are  thousands  of  clever  fellows  in  the  world  who  could, 
if  they  would,  tiun  verses,  write  articles,  read  books,  and  deliver  a 
judgment  upon  them  ;  the  talk  of  professional  critics  and  writers  is 
not  a  whit  more  brilliant,  or  profound,  or  amusing,  than  that  of 
any  other  society  of  educated  people.  If  a  lawyer,  or  a  soldier,  or 
a  parson,  outnins  his  income,  and  does  not  pay  his  bills,  he  mm\ 
go  to  gaol ;  and  an  author  must  go,  too.  If  an  author  fuddles 
himself,  I  don't  know  why  he  should  be  let  off  a  headache  the  next 
morning, — if  he  orders  a  coat  from  the  tailor's,  why  he  shouldn't 
pay  for  it." 

"I  would  give  him  more  money  to  buy  coats,"  said  Pen, 
smiling.  "I  suppose  I  should  like  to  belong  to  a  well-dressed 
profession.  I  protest  against  that  wretch  of  a  piiddle-iTian  whom 
I  see  between  Genius  and  his  great  landlord,  the  Public,  and  if|ip 
stops  more  than  half  of  the  labourer's  earnings  and  funa." 
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"  I  am  a  prose  labourer,**  Warrington  said  :  "  you,  my  boy,  are 
a  poet  in  a  small  way,  and  so,  I  suppose,  consider  you  are  autho- 
rised to  be  flighty.  What  is  it  you  want  ?  Do  you  want  a  body 
of  capitalists  that  shall  be  forced  to  purchase  the  works  of  all 
authors  who  may  present  themselves  manuscript  in  hand  ?  Every- 
body who  writes  his  epic,  every  driveller  who  can  or  can't  spell, 
and  produces  his  novel  or  his  tragedy, — are  they  all  to  come  and 
find  a  bag  of  sovereigns  in  exchange  for  their  worthless  reams  of 
paper  ?  Who  is  to  settle  what  is  good  or  bod,  saleable  or  otherwise  1 
Will  you  give  the  buyer  leave,  in  fine,  to  purchase  or  not  1  Why, 
sir,  when  Johnson  sate  behind  the  screen  at  Saint  John's  Grate,  and 
took  his  dinner  apart,  because  he  was  too  shabby  and  poor  to  join 
the  literary  bigwigs  who  were  regaling  themselves  roun<l  Mr.  Cave*s 
best  tablecloth,  the  tradesman  was  doing  him  no  wrong.  You 
couldn't  force  the  publisher  to  recognise  the  man  of  genius  in  the 
young  man  who  presented  himself  before  him,  ragged,  gaimt,  and 
hungry.  Rags  are  not  a  proof  of  genius ;  whereas  capital  is  absolute, 
as  times  go,  and  is  perforce  the  bargain-master.  It  has  a  right  to 
deal  with  the  literary  inventor  as  with  any  other ; — if  I  produce  a 
novelty  in  the  book  trade,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  with  it ;  but  I 
can  no  more  force  Mr.  Murray  to  purchase  my  book  of  travels  or 
sermons,  than  I  can  compel  Mr.  Tattersall  to  give  me  a  himdred 
guineas  for  my  horse.  I  may  have  my  own  ideas  of  the  value  of 
my  Pegasus,  and  think  him  the  most  wonderful  of  animals;  but 
the  dealer  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  too,  and  may  want  a  lady's 
horse,  or  a  cob  for  a  heavy  timid  rider,  or  a  sound  hack  for  the 
road,  and  my  beast  won't  suit  him." 

"You  deal  in  metaphors,  Warrington,"  Pen  said;  "but  you 
rightly  say  that  you  are  very  prosaic.  Poor  Shandon !  There  is 
something  about  the  kindness  of  that  man,  and  the  gentleness  of 
that  sweet  creatiu^  of  a  wife,  which  touches  me  profoundly.  I 
like  him,  I  am  afraid,  better  than  a  better  man." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  Warrington  said.  "  Let  us  give  him  the  benefit 
of  our  sympathy,  and  the  pity  that  is  due  to  his  weakness  :  though 
I  fear  that  sort  of  kindness  would  be  resented  as  contempt  by  a 
more  high-minded  man.  You  see  he  takes  his  consolation  along 
with  his  misfortune,  and  one  generates  the  other  or  balances  it, 
as  is  the  way  of  the  world.  He  is  a  prisoner,  but  he  is  not 
unhappy." 

"  His  genius  sings  within  his  prison  bars,"  Pen  said. 

"Yes,"  Warrington  said  bitterly;  "Shandon  accommodates 
himself  to  a  cage  pretty  well.  He  ought  to  be  wretched,  but  he 
has  Jack  and  Tom  to  drink  with,  and  that  consoles  him :  he  might 
have  a  high  place   but,  as  he  can't,  why  he  can  drink  with  Tom 
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and  Jack; — he  might  be  providing  for  his  wife  and  childrfen,  but 
Thomas  and  John  have  got  a  bottle  of  brandy  which  they  want  him 
to  taste ; — he  might  pay  poor  Snip,  the  tailor,  the  twenty  pounds 
which  the  poor  devil  wants  for  his  landlord,  but  John  and  Thomas 
lay  their  hands  upon  his  purse; — and  so  he  drinks  whilst  his 
tradesman  goes  to  gaol  and  his-  family  to  ruin.  Let  us  pity  the 
misfortunes  of  genius,  and  conspire  against  the  publishing  tyrants 
who  oppress  men  of  letters." 

.  "  What !  are  you  going  to  have  another  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water?"  Pen  said,  with  a  humorous  look.  It  was  at  the  Back 
Eatchen  that  the  above  philosophical  conversation  took  place  between 
the  two  young  men. 

Warrington  began  to  laugh  as  usual.  "  Video  meltora  proboque 
— I  mean,  bring  it  me  hot,  with  sugar,  John,"  he  said  to  the 
waiter. 

"  I  would  have  some  more,  too,  only  I  don't  want  it,"  said  Pen. 
"It  does  not  seem  to  me,  Warrington,  that  we  are  much  better 
than  our  neighbours."  And  Warrington's  last  glass  having  been 
despatched,  the  pair  returned  to  their  chambers. 

They  found  a  couple  of  notes  in  the  letter-box,  on  their  return, 
which  had  been  sent  by  their  acquaintance  of  the  morning,  Mr. 
Bungay.  That  hospitable  gentleman  presented  his  compliments  to 
each  of  the  gentlemen,  and  requested  the  pleasure  of  their  company 
at  dinner  on  an  early  day,  to  meet  a  few  literary  friends. 

"  We  shall  have  a  grand  spread,"  said  Warrington.  "  We  shall 
meet  all  Bimgay's  cor^s." 

"  All  except  poor  Shandon,"  said  Pen,  nodding  a  good  night  to 
his  friend,  and  he  went  into  his  own  little  room.  The  events  and 
acquaintances  of  the  day  had  excited  him  a  good  deal,  and  he  lay 
for  some  time  awake  thinking  over  them,  as  Warrington's  vigorous 
and  regular  snore  from  the  neighbouring  apartment  pronounced  that 
that  gentleman  was  engaged  in  deep  slumber. 

Is  it  tnie,  thought  Pendennis,  lying  on  his  bed  and  gazing  at  a 
bright  moon  without,  that  lighted  up  a  comer  of  his  dressing-table, 
and  the  frame  of  a  little  sketch  of  Fairoaks  drawn  by  Laura,  that 
hung  over  his  drawers — is  it  true  that  I  am  going  to  earn  my 
bread  at  last,  and  with  my  pen  ?  that  I  shall  impoverish  the  dear 
mother  no  longer ;  and  that  I  may  gain  a  name  and  reputation  in 
the  world,  perhaps  ?  These  are  welcome  if  they  come,  thought  the 
young  visionary,  laughing  and  blushing  to  himself,  though  alone  and 
in  the  night,  as  he  thought  how  dearly  he  would  relish  honour  and 
fame  if  they  coidd  be  his.  If  Fortune  favours  me,  I  laud  her ;  if 
she  frowns,  I  resign  her.     I  pray  Heaven  I  may  be  honest  if  I  £uly 
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or  if  I  soeoeed.  I  praj  HeaTen  I  may  tell  the  trash  m  hr  mt  1 
know  it :  that  I  majni't  sweire  from  it  throogh  fianery,  or  inserert^ 
or  personal  enmity,  or  party  prejadioe.  Dearest  M  mother,  whas 
a  pride  will  you  hare,  if  I  can  do  anything  worthy  of  <xLr  Dame  1 
and  yon,  Laura,  yoa  won't  scorn  me  as  the  worthkasft  'idier  ac»i 
spendthrift,  when  you  see  that  I — when  I  have  aehierei  a — pi$h^ ! 
what  an  Alna^har  I  am  because  I  have  maiie  five  pounds  by  my 
poems,  and  am  enga2*?ri  to  write  half-a-dozen  articles  for  a  news- 
paper. He  went  on  with  these  makings,  more  happy  and  hi>pef:il. 
and  in  a  hnmbler  frame  of  mind,  than  he  ha^l  felt  to  be  tV>r  many  a 
day.  He  thought  over  the  errors  and  idleness,  the  pasi&ii»as,  extrava- 
gance^ di^[»fKjintraentf*,  of  his  wajrwanl  youth :  he  got  up  from 
the  be<l :  threw  ojien  the  wintlow,  and  looke«l  out  into  the  night : 
and  then,  by  sr>me  irnpuL«e,  which  we  hope  was  a  good  one,  he  went 
up  and  kisserl  the  pi^rture  ff(  Faimaks,  and  flinging  himself  down  oft 
his  kneeH  by  the  lje«l,  remainetl  for  some  time  in  that  pot^ture  t^ 
hope  anil  submL^ion.  When  he  rosie,  it  was  with  streaming  ey«?«. 
He  ha^l  frmnd  himself  repeating,  me<:hanically,  some  little  wonk 
which  he  luul  h^m  a^irudtome^l  to  repeat  as  a  <hiM  at  his  mothers 
side,  after  the  Ha>ing  of  which  she  would  .-^iftly  take  him  to  his  bed 
and  close  the  curtains  round  him,  hiishing  him  with  a  benediction. 

The  next  <lay,  Mr.  Pirlgeon,  their  attendant,  brought  in  a  larje 
brown-fKiiier  fian^fl,  direr-tcrd  to  G.  Warrington,  Esq.,  with  Mr. 
Trotter^s  compliment**,  and  a  note  which  Warrington  read. 

"  Pen,  you  Ix-ggar ! "  rrjared  Warrington  to  Pen,  who  was  in  his 
own  room. 

"  Hullo ! "  sung  out  Pen. 

"  Come  here,  you're  wanted, **  cried  the  other,  and  Pen  came  out. 
"What  is  it ?"  said  he. 

"  Catch ! "  cried  Warrington,  and  flung  the  parcel  at  Pen  s 
hearl,  wlio  woul<l  have  been  kn^jckerl  down  had  he  not  caught  it. 

"  It's  Ix^iks  for  renew  for  the  Pall  J/a//  Gai^itte  :  pitch  into 
'em,"  Warringt<^>n  said.  A>4  for  Pen,  he  hail  never  been  so  delighted 
in  his  life  :  his  hand  tremble<l  as  he  cut  the  string  of  the  packet,  and 
beheld  within  a  smart  set  of  new  neat  calico-bound  books,  travels^ 
and  novels,  and  proems. 

"  SfKjrt  the  oak,  Rdgeon,"  said  he.  "  I'm  not  at  home  to  any- 
bo<ly  to-flay."  And  he  flung  into  his  easy-chair,  and  hanlly  gave 
himself  time  to  drink  his  tea,  so  eager  was  he  to  b^in  to  read  and 
to  review. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

IN  IVmCU  THE  HISTORY  STILL  HOVERS  ABOUT 

FLEET  STREET 

CAPTAIN  SHANDON,  urged  on  by  his  wife,  who  seldom 
meddled  in  business  matters,  had  stipulated  that  John  Finu- 
cane.  Esquire,  of  the  Upper  Temple,  should  be  appointed  sub- 
editor of  the  forthcoming  Fall  Mall  Gazette^  and  this  post  was 
accordingly  conferred  upon  Mr.  Finucane  by  the  spirited  proprietor 
of  the  journal.  Indeed  he  deserved  any  kindness  at  the  hands  of 
Shandon,  so  fondly  attached  was  he,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  Captain 
and  his  family,  and  so  eager  to  do  him  a  service.  It  was  in  Finu- 
cane's  chambers  that  Shandon  used  in  former  days  to  hide  when 
danger  was  near  and  bailiffs  abroad  :  imtil  at  length  his  hiding-place 
was  known,  and  the  sheriffs  ofiBcers  came  as  regidarly  to  wait  for 
the  Captain  on  Finucane^s  stairciise  as  at  his  own  door.  It  was  to 
Finucane's  chambers  that  poor  Mrs.  Shandon  came  often  and  often 
to  explain  her  troubles  and  griefs,  and  devise  means  of  rescue  for  her 
adored  Captain.  Many  a  meal  did  Finucane  fiimish  for  her  and  the 
child  there.  It  was  an  honour  to  his  little  rooms  to  be  visited  by 
sUch  a  la<ly ;  and  as  she  went  dowm  the  staircase  with  her  veil  over 
her  face.  Fin  would  lean  over  the  balustrade  looking  after  her,  to  see 
that  no  Temple  Lovelace  assailed  her  upon  the  road,  perhaps  hoping 
that  some  rogue  might  be  induced  to  waylay  her,  so  that  he,  Fin, 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  nishing  to  her  rescue,  and  breaking  the 
rascal's  bones.  It  was  a  sincere  plea8iu*e  to  Mrs.  Shandon  when  the 
arrangements  were  made  by  which  her  kind  honest  champion  was 
appointed  her  husband's  aide-de-camp  in  the  newspaper. 

He  wotdd  have  sate  with  Mrs.  Shandon  as  late  as  the  prison 
hours  permitted,  and  had  indeed  many  a  time  witnessed  the  put- 
ting to  bed  of  little  Mary,  who  occupied  a  crib  in  the  room ;  and 
to  whose  evening  prayers  that  Gkxi  might  bless  papa,  Finucane, 
although  of  the  Romish  faith  himself,  had  said  Amen  with  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy — but  he  had  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Bnngay 
regarding  the  affairs  of  the  paper  which  they  were  to  discuss  over 
a  quiet  dinner.  So  he  went  away  at  six  o'clock  from  Mrs.  Shandon, 
but  made  his  accustomed  appearance  at  the  Fleet  Prison  next 
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L'liT.  i..:..-i-.rr;  ::.  :;:■ :  Mr.  Tr  ::^r.  E. ;:.--» v■^  rtv.  Itr  Zii;.":  liTv^in*  man 
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M'f';  0'i>**'.       1'^  -^  :.'..^*>t!v  ::*:.:!». r  Lr  Lj-i  ;•  :T.:t*.i  ";;;  what 

r^  x:.'.  :v]r  i-.-r  iLc  VLij:  ■:;-  i.rri' ••:>:  wL  .  ^L  -vl-'^  Ti]»r:  iiit- iL;*rkrtiS ; 
wL -.  tL-  v.ri'  cjii  i  rlij  :  "«■•;•  v.r  CL.:r.-L  il:- li:  j^-li-^  ;  ;i:)ii  wii-»  tlie 

i:j  -'j^tivjj;:]:..-  :L*-^  v^ri  ■>  ■!' iP-.n::.':;:-  ■•!  k:.  wli-iLv.  aii«l  iu 
<>..::.  L!i  ■;:::■  ii::  J  J. '  •.L-:;:  a::*  rw.!:.!;*  i-.-  :L'-  ]»'.iMi'-— ii:  li'^r,  .Tav-k  Fiiiu- 

lit  ki:vw  ti>r  'W'p.klv  -'anjirij-  ••!'  rVrr*-  maii  o-mir-Toi  i»ith  the 
Pr*-^-.  a:jj  w^i.-  ';;■  t"  a  tL"-Lv4L'l  «i«]jt*.  k'T  iiij^iiiv-iis  t^\tin»iiiie 
*y'iiXr:vixii--i^.  f»y  wi.j.-ii  .MjM!i.-y  ••■.uJ.i  lie  s;ivr»i  T"  sjiiritt^i  i-:i}iit;dist», 
w}j  *  w'r<r  ::"i:ji:  t'»  .^t  wp  a  ]i;ti»fr.  Ho  at  mUlx-  ihizzlnl  and 
jijy-tifi«?i  Mr.  iyiu^ay,  wjin  Wiu-  M-iw  nl"  o.'miirtlifii>ii'U.  by  the 
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Mr.  Tr'»tt*:r.  tiiat  ti*at  Iri-iiiiiaii  s#-trmt- 1  a  olovfr  l\-II..»w. 

Ah'i  n-^w  liaviniT  riinii-iiitnl  in  niakinj  this  inijtn^i^u  upon 
Mr.  biin:ray,  th'r  faitliful  lill^tw  WMrkt-«l  n«uu«l  t<»  the  ]»«»int  whu'h 
h»r  ha/1  very  n*5ir  at  ln-sirt.  "^iz..  tlit-  liU-ratiiai  tn-ni  j»ris*»n  t»f  his 
;vljjjir«?<l  friend  and  <:hi«-f.  Captain  ,Siiau«Kin.  Ho  know  to  a  shillinjj 
th«'  amount  ot'  the  dotain'.-n*  w)ii*  h  won?  airainsi  th«*  Captain  at  the 
IffVU-r'n^  l'p'i;zo  of  the  Fl»ri't  :  and.  indeo«l,  pr«>t'isstni  u*  know  all  his 
■l<:f;t-f,  t}i';ii::h  tJii-f  w:ls  iniiMi>-.ilik\  t"«»r  n«»  man  in  Enirlaml.  ii^rtaiuly 
not  tlio  (.'ajitain  Iiinjs«-lf.  was  a»i|uainto«l  with  thoni.  Ho  }Wut<il 
out  wiiat  .Sliandon's  oriu'JiL'onients  ain-tidy  wore  :  and  how  much 
U'tK-r  lie  w«»uld  work  it  n-niove<l  frina  oonfinoniont  (thou^irh  this 
Mr.  JiiihL'ay  d^ni*.**!,  for,  **wh«*n  the  Caj»iain's  liK'kttl  up."  he  said, 
'*  we  an;  Hiiro  to  iind  him  at  home :  whoroiu*,  when  lie's  tree,  you 
t'iin  never  r:at<:h  hold  of  him  '*') :  finally,  he  si»  workinl  on  Mr. 
I>un;ray'rf  UttAiw^y  by  desfrribinir  Mrs.  Shandon  jnninir  away  in 
tlie  jiri.son,  and  the  child  siokeniuir  there,  that  the  publisher  was 
indiuf^l  to  pn^niiw.'  that,  if  Mrs.  Shandon  would  iMnie  to  him  in 
the  morning,  he  would  wre  wliat  could  be  done.     Ami  the  colloquy 
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ending  at  this  time  with  the  second  round  of  brandy-and-water, 
although  Finucane,  who  had  four  guineas  in  his  pocket,  would  have 
discharged  the  tavern  reckoning  with  delight,  Bungay  said,  "No, 
sir, — this  is  my  afGur,  sir,  if  you  please.  James,  take  the  bill,  and 
eighteenpence  for  yourself,"  and  he  handed  over  the  necessary  funds 
to  the  waiter.  Thus  it  was  that  Finucane,  who  went  to  bed  at 
the  Temple  after  the  dinner  at  Dick's,  found  himself  actually  with 
his  week's  salary  intact  upon  Saturday  morning. 

He  gave  Mrs.  Shandon  a  wink  so  knowing  and  joyful,  that 
that  kind  creature  knew  some  good  news  was  in  store  for  her, 
and  hastened  to  get  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  when  Fin  asked  if  he 
might  have  the  honour  of  taking  her  a  walk,  and  giving  her  a 
little  fresh  air.  And  Httle  Mary  jumped  for  joy  at  the  idea  of  this 
holiday,  for  Finucane  never  neglected  to  give  her  a  toy,  or  to  take 
her  to  a  show,  and  brought  newspaper  orders  in  his  pocket  for 
all  sorts  of  London  diversions  to. amuse  the  child  Indeed,  he 
loved  them  with  all  his  heart,  and  would  cheerfully  have  dashed 
out  Ms  rambling  brains  to  do  them,  or  his  adored  Captain,  a 
service. 

"May  I  go,  Charley?  or  shall  I  stay  with  you,  for  you're 
poorly,  dear,  this  morning?  He's  got  a  headache,  Mr.  Finucane. 
He  suffers  from  headaches,  and  I  persuaded  him  to  stay  in  bed," 
Mrs.  Shandon  said. 

"  Go  along  with  you,  and  Polly.  Jack,  take  care  of  'em.  Hand 
me  over  the  Burton's  '  Anatomy,'  and  leave  me  to  my  abominable 
devices,"  Shandon  said,  with  perfect  good  humour.  He  was  vniting, 
and  not  uncommonly  took  his  Greek  and  Latin  quotations  (of  which 
he  knew  the  use  as  a  public  writer)  from  that  wonderful  repertory 
of  learning. 

So  Fin  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Shandon,  and  Mary  went  skipping 
down  the  passages  of  the  prison,  and  through  the  gate  into  the  free 
air.  From  Fleet  Street  to  Paternoster  Row  is  not  very  far.  As  the 
three  reached  Mr.  Bungay's  shop,  Mrs.  Bungay  was  also  entering  at 
the  private  door,  holding  in  her  hand  a  paper  parcel  and  a  manu- 
script volume  bound  in  red,  and,  indeed,  containing  an  account  of 
her  transactions  with  the  butcher  in  the  neighbouring  market  Mrs. 
Bungay  was  in  a  gorgeous  shot-silk  dress,  which  flamed  with  red  and 
purple;  she  wore  a  yellow  shawl,  and  had  red  flowers  inside  her 
bonnet,  and  a  brilliant  hght-blue  parasol.  Mrs.  Shandon  was  in  an 
old  black  watered  silk;  her  bonnet  had  never  seen  very  brilliant 
days  of  prosperity  any  more  than  its  owner,  but  she  could  not 
help  looking  like  a  lady  whatever  her  attire  was.  The  two  womeu 
curtsied  to  each  other,  each  according  to  her  fashion. 

"  I  hope  you're  pretty  well,  mum  ?  *'  said  Mrs.  Bungay, 
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"  It's  a  vfery  fine  day,"  said  Mrs.  Shandon. 

"Won't  you  step  in,  mamr*  said  Mrs.  Bungay,  looking  so  bard 
at  the  child  as  almost  to  frighten  her. 

"  I — I  came  about  business  with  Mr.  Bungay — I — I  hope  he's 
pretty  welll"  said  timid  Mrs.  Shandon. 

"If  you  go  to  see  him  in  the  coimting-house,  couldn't  you — 
couldn't  you  leave  your  little  gwrl  with  me?"  said  Mrs.  Bungay 
in  a  deep  voice,  and  with  a  tragic  look,  as  she  held  chit  one  finger 
tdirards  the  child. 

"  I  want  to  stay  with  mamma,"  cried  little  Mary,  burying  her 
fitbe  in  her  mother's  dress. 

"  (xo  with  this  lady,  Mary,  my  dear,"  said  the  mother. 

"  111  show  you  some  pretty  pictures,"  said  Mrs.  Bimgay,  with 
the  voice  of  an  ogress,  •*  and  some  nice  things  besides ;  look  here  " 
— and  opening  her  brown-paper  parcel,  Mrs.  Bungay  displayed  some 
choice  sweet  biscuits,  such  as. her  Bungay  Icfved  after  his  wine. 
Little  Mary  followed  after  this  attraction,  the  whole  party  enter- 
ihg  at  the  private  entrance,  from  which  a  side  door  led  into  Mr. 
Bungay's  commercial  apartments.  Here,  however,  as  the  child  was 
about  to  part  from  her  mother,  her  courage  again  failed  her,  and 
again  she  ran  to  the  maternal  petticoat ;  upon  which  the  kind  and 
gentle  Mrs.  Shandon,  seeing  the  look  of  disappointment  in  Mrs.- 
Bungay's  face,  good-naturedly  said,  "  If  you  will  let  me,  I  will  come 
up  too,  and  sit  for  a  few  minutes,"  and  so  the  three  females  ascended 
the  stairs  together.  A  second  biscuit  charmed  little  Mary  into 
perfect  confidence,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  she  prattled  away  without 
the  least  restraint. 

Faithfiil  Finucane  meanwhile  found  Mr.  Bungay  in  a  severer 
mood  than  he  had  been  on  the  night  previous,  when  two-thirds  of 
a  bottle  of  port,  and  two  large  glasses  of  brandy-and-water,  had 
wanned  his  soul  into  enthusiasm,  and  made  him  generous  in  his 
promises  towards  Captain  Shimdon.  His  impetuous  wife  had  re- 
buked him  on  his  return  home.  She  had  onlered  that  he  should 
give  no  relief  to  the  Captain;  he  was  a  good-for-nothing  fellow, 
whom  no  money  would  help ;  she  disapproved  of  the  plan  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  expected  that  Bungay  would  only  lose  his 
money  in  it  as  they  were  losing  over  the  way  (she  always  called  her 
brother's  establishment  "over  the  way")  by  the  Whitehall  Journal. 
Let  Shandon  stop  in  prison  and  do  his  work ;  it  was  the  best  place 
for  him.  In  vain  Khucane  pleaded  and  promised  and  imi)lored, 
for  his  fiiend  Bungay  had  had  an  hour's  lectiu^  in  the  morning  and 
#as  inexorable. 

But  what  honest  Jack  failed  to  do  below  stairs  in  the  coimting- 
house,  the  pretty  faces  and  manners  of  the  mother  and  child  were 
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Effecting  in  the  drawing-room,  where  they  were  melting  the  fierce 
but  really  soft  Mrs.  Bungay.  There  was  an  artless  sweetness  in 
Mrs.  Shandon^B  voice,  and  a  winning  frankness  of  manner,  which 
tiiade  most  people  fond  of  her,  and  pity  her :  and  taking  courage 
by  the  rugged  kindness  with  which  her  hostess  received  her,  th^ 
Captain's  lady  told  her  story,  and  described  her  husband's  goodness 
bad  virtues,  and  her  child's  failing  health  (she  was  obliged  to  part 
with  two  of  them,  she  said,  and  send  them  to  school,  for  she  could 
nbt  have  them  in  that  horrid  place) — that  Mrs.  Bungay,  though  as 
grim  as  Lady  Macbeth,  melted  under  the  itifliience  of  the  simple 
talfe,  and  said  she  would  go  down  and  speak  to  Bimgay.  Now  in 
thill  household  to  speak  was  to  command,  with  Mrs.  Bungay ;  and 
with  Bungay,  to  hear  was  to  obey. 

It  was  just  when  poof  Finucane  was  in  despair  about 'his  negotia- 
tion, that  the  majestic  Mrs.  Bungay  de8cende<l  upon  her  spouse, 
politely  requested  Mr.  Finucane  to  step  up  to  his  friends  in  her 
drawing-room,  while  she  held  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  Mr. 
B.,  stnd  when  the  pair  were  alone  the  publisher's  better  half  informed 
him  of  her  intentions  towards  the  Captain's  lady. 

"  What's  in  the  wind  now,  my  dear  ? "  Maecenas  asked,  surprised 
at  his  wife's  altered  tone.  "  You  wouldn't  ht^ar  of  my  doing  any- 
thing for  the  Captain  this  morning:  I  wonder  what  has  been  a 
changing  of  you." 

"The  Capting  is  an  Irishman,"  Mrs.  Bungay  replied;  "and 
those  Irish  I  liave  always  said  I  couldn't  abide.  But  hia  wife  is  a 
lady,  as  any  one  can  see;  and  a  good  woman,  and  a  clergyman's 
daughter,  and  a  West  of  England  woman,  B.,  which  I  am  niyself, 
by  my  mother's  side — and,  0  Marmaduke,  didn't  you  remark  her 
little  gurl  1 " 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  B.,  I  saw  the  little  girl." 

"And  didn't  you  see  how  like  she  was  to  our  angel,  Bessy, 
Mr.  B.  ? " — and  Mrs.  Bungay's  thoughts  flew  bock  to  a  period 
eighteen  years  back,  when  Bacon  and  Bungay  had  just  set  up  in 
business  as  small  btwksellers  in  a  country  town,  and  wlien  she  had 
had  a  child,  named  Bessy,  sometliing  like  the  little  Mary  who  had 
just  moveil  her  compassion. 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Bungay  said,  seeing  the  little  eyes 
of  his  wifti  begin  to  twinkle  and  grow  red ;  "  the  Captain  ain't  in  for 
much.  There's  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  pound  against  him.  Half 
the  money  *will  take  him  out  of  the  Fl(*ct,  Finucane  says,  and  we'll 
pay  him  half  salaries  till  he  has  made  the  account  square.  When 
the  little  'un  said,  *  Why  don't  you  take  par  out  of  piz'n?'  I  did  feel 
it.  Flora,  upon  my  honour  I  did,  now."  And  the  upshot  of  this 
conversation  was,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bimgay  both  ascended  to  the 
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drawing-room,  and  Mr.  Bungay  made  a  heavy  and  clumsy  epeedi,  in 
which  lie  aonouncerl  to  Mrs.  Shand^n  tliat^  hc^ng  sixty-five  poands 
would  set  her  husband  free,  he  was  ready  to  ailvanee  that  sum  of 
money,  deducting  it  fix>m  the  Captain's  salar>%  and  that  he  woobl 
give  it  to  her  on  condition  that  she  would  personally  settle  with  tlie 
creditors  regarding  her  husband's  liberation. 

I  think  this  was  the  happiest  day  that  Mrs.  Shandon  mad 
Mr.  Finucane  had  had  for  a  long  time.  "  Bedad,  Bungay,  you're 
a  trump  ! ''  rrjared  out  Fin,  in  an  overpowering  bnigue  and  emotioiL 
''Give  us  your  fist,  old  boy:  and  won't  we  send  the  Pall  Mall 
G'lzette  up  to  ten  thousand  a  week,  that's  all ! "  and  he  jumped 
about  the  room,  and  tossed  up  little  Mary,  with  a  hundred  frantic 
antics. 

'*  If  I  could  drive  you  anywhere  in  my  carriage,  Mrs.  Shandon 
— I'm  sure  it's  quite  at  your  service,"  Mrs.  Bungay  said,  looking 
out  at  a  one-horsed  vehicle  which  had  just  <lriven  up,  and  in  which 
this  lady  took  the  air  Cfjnsidcrably — and  the  two  ladies,  with  little 
Mary  between  them  (whose  tiny  hand  Maecenas  s  wife  kept  fixed  in 
her  great  grasi)),  with  the  delighted  Mr.  Finucane  on  the  back  seat, 
drove  away  from  Paternoster  Row,  as  the  owner  of  the  vehicle 
threw  triumpluuit  glances  at  the  opiKisite  windows  at  Bacon's. 

'*  It  won't  do  the  Captain  any  ginxl,"  thought  Bungay,  gmng 
bar^k  to  his  (hfsk  and  accounts,  **  but  Mrs.  B.  becomes  reglar  upeet 
when  she  thinks  about  her  misfortune.  The  child  would  have 
been  of  age  yestcnlay,  if  she'd  lived.  Flora  told  me  so : "  and  he 
wondettid  how  women  did  remember  things. 

We  are  liappy  to  say  that  Mrs.  Shandon  sped  with  very  good 
success  ujion  her  errand.  She  who  had  had  to  mollify  creditors 
when  she  liaxl  no  money  at  all,  and  only  tears  and  entreaties  where- 
with to  soothe  them,  found  no  difficulty  in  making  them  relent 
oy  means  of  a  brilx;  of  ten  shillings  in  the  ix>und ;  and  the  next 
Sunday  was  the  last,  for  some  time  at  least,  which  the  Captain 
spent  in  prison. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

A  DINNER   IN   THE  ROW 

UPON  the  appointed  day  our  two  friends  made  their  appearance 
at  Mr.  Bungay's  door  in  Paternoster  Row ;  not  the  pubUc  en- 
trance through  which  booksellers'  boys  issued  with  their  sacks 
full  of  Bungay's  volumes,  and  around  which  timid  aspirants  lingere<l 
with  their  virgin  manuscripts  ready  for  sale  to  Sidtan  Bungay,  but  at 
the  private  door  of  the  house,  whence  the  splendid  Mrs.  Bungay 
would  come  forth  to  step  into  her  chaise  and  take  her  drive,  settling 
herself  on  the  cushions,  and  casting  looks  of  defiance  at  Mrs.  Bacon's  Op- 
posite windows — at  Mrs.  Bacon,  who  was  as  yet  a  chaiseless  woman. 

On  such  occasions,  when  very  much  wroth  at  her  sister-in-law's 
splendour,  Mrs.  Bacon  would  fling  up  the  sash  of  her  drawing-room 
window,  and  look  out  with  her  four  children  at  the  chaise,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Look  at  these  four  darlings.  Flora  Bungay  !  This  is  why 
I  can't  drive  in  my  carriage ;  you  would  give  a  coach  and  four  to 
f  have  the  same  reason."  And  it  was  with  these  arrows  out  of  her 
quiver  that  Emma  Bacon  shot  Flora  Bungay  as  she  sate  in  her 
chariot  envious  and  childless. 

As  Pen  and  Warrington  came  to  Bungay's  door,  a  carriage  and 
a  cab  drove  up  to  Bacon's.  Old  Dr.  Slocum  descended  heavily  from 
the  first ;  the  Doctors  equipage  was  as  pomlerous  as  his  style, 
but  both  had  a  fine  sonorous  efiect  upon  the  publishers  in  the  Row. 
A  couple  of  dazzling  white  waistcoats  stepped  out  of  the  cab. 

Warrington  laughed.  "You  see  Bacon  has  his  dinner  party 
too.  That  is  Dr.  Slocum,  author  of  *  Memoirs  of  the  Poisoners.' 
You  would  hiinlly  have  recognised  our  friend  Hoolan  in  that  gallant 
white  waistcoat.  Doolan  is  one  of  Bungay's  men,  and  faith,  here 
he  comes."  Indeed  Messrs.  Hoolan  and  Doolan  had  come  from  the 
Strand  in  the  same  cab,  tossing  up  by  the  way  which  should  pay 
the  shilling ;  and  Mr.  D.  stepped  from  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
arrayed  in  black,  with  a  large  pair  of  white  gloves  which  were 
spread  out  on  his  hands,  an<l  which  the  owner  could  not  help  re- 
garding with  pleasure. 

The  house  porter  in  an  evening  coat,  and  gentlemen  with  gloves 
as  large  as  Doolan's,  but  of  the  famous  Berlin  web,  were  in  the 
Vql  IV. 
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paasage  of  Mr  Bungay's  house  to  receive  the  guests'  hats  and  coats, 
and  bawl  their  names  up  the  stair.  Some  of  the  latter  had  arrived 
when  the  three  new  visitors  made  their  appearance ;  but  there  was 
only  Mrs.  Bimgay,  in  red  satin  and  a  turban,  to  represent  her  own 
charming  sex.  She  made  curtseys  to  each  new-€omer  as  he  entered 
the  drawing-room,  but  her  mind  was  evidently  preoccupied  by  extra- 
neous thoughts.  The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Bacon's  dinner-party  was  dis- 
turbing her,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  received  each  individual  of  her 
own  company.  Flora  Bungay  flew  back  to  the  embrasure  of  the 
window,  whence  slie  could  rake  the  carriages  of  Emma  Bacon's  friends 
as  they  came  rattling  up  the  Row.  The  sight  of  Dr.  Slocum's  large 
carriage,  with  the  gaunt  job-horses,  cnished  Flora :  none  but  hack- 
cabs  had  driven  up  to  her  own  door  on  that  day. 

They  were  all  literary  gentlemen,  though  unknown  as  yet  to 
Pen.  There  was  Mr.  Bole,  tlie  real  editor  of  the  magazine  of  which 
Mr.  Wagg  was  the  nominid  chief;  Mr.  Trotter,  who,  from  having 
broken  out  on  the  world  as  a  poet  of  a  tragic  and  suicidal  cast,  had 
now  subsided  into  one  of  Mr.  Bungay's  back  shops  as  rentier  for  that 
gentleman ;  and  Captain  Sumph,  an  ex-beau  still  about  town,  aiid 
related  in  some  indistinct  manner  to  Literature  and  the  Peerage. 
He  was  said  to  have  written  a  hwk  once,  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
Lord  Byron,  to  be  relatetl  to  Lonl  Sumphington ;  in  fact,  anecdotes 
of  Byron  formed  his  staple,  and  he  seldom  spoke  but  with  the  name 
of  that  poet  or  some  of  his  contemi)oraries  in  his  mouth,  as  thus : 
"  I  rememl)er  p(K)r  Shelley  at  s(;h()ol  being  sent  up  for  goofl  for  a  * 
copy  of  verses,  every  line  of  which  I  wrote,  by  Jove ; "  or,  "  I  recol- 
lect, when  I  wtis  at  Missolonghi  with  Byron,  offering  to  bet  Gramba," 
and  so  forth.  This  gentleman.  Pen  remarked,  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention  by  Mrs.  Bungay ;  his  anccdot(»  of  the  aristocracy,  of 
which  he  wa^  a  middle-aged  member,  delighted  the  publisher's  lady ; 
and  he  was  almost  a  greater  man  than  the  great  Mr.  Wagg  himself 
in  her  eyes.  HjuI  he  but  come  in  his  own  carriage,  Mrs.  Bimgay  would 
have  made  her  Bungay  purchase  any  given  volume  fn)m  his  pen. 

Mr.  Bungay  went  about  to  his  guests  as  they  arrived,  and  did 
the  honours  of  his  house  with  much  conliality.  "How  are  you, 
sir?  Fine  day,  sir.  Gla<l  to  sec  you  year,  sir.  Flora,  my  love, 
let  riic  'ave  the  honoiu-  of  introducing  Mr.  Warrington  to  you.  Mr. 
Warrington,  Mrs.  Bungay;  Mr.  Pendennis,  Mrs.  Bungay.  Hojie 
you've  bnmght  good  appetites  with  you,  g(mtlcmen.  You,  Doolan, 
I  know  'ave,  for  you've  always  'ad  a  deuce  of  a  twist." 

"  Lor,  Bungay  !  "  said  Mrs.  Bungay. 

"  Faith,  a  man  must  l^e  hard  to  please,  Bungay,  who  can't  eat 
a  g«^)(l  dinner  in  this  house,"  Doolan  siiid,  and  he  winked  and  stroked 
his  lean  chops  with  his  large  gloves ;  and  maile  appeals  of  friendship 
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to  Mrs.  Bungay,  which  that  honest  woman  refiised  with  scorn  from 
the  timid  man.  "  She  couldn't  abide  that  Dookn,"  she  said  in  con- 
fidence to  her  friends..    Indeed,  all  his  flatteries  failed  to  win  her. 

Aa  they  talked,  Mrs.  Bungay  surveying  mankind  from  her  window, 
a  magnificent  vision  of  an  enormous  grey  cab-horse  appeared,  and 
neared  rapidly.  A  pair  of  white  reins,  held  by  small  white  gloves, 
were  visible  behind  it;  a  face  pale,  but  richly  decorated  with  a 
chin-tuft,  the  head  of  an  exiguous  groom  bobbing  over  the  cab-head 
— these  bright  things  were  revealed  to  the  delighted  Mrs.  Bungay. 
"  The  Honourable  Percy  Popjoy 's  quite  punctual,  I  declare,"  she 
said,  and  sailed  to  the  door  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  nobleman's  arrival. 

"  It's  Percy  Popjoy,"  said  Pen,  looking  out  of  the  window,  anfl 
seeing  an  individual  in  extremely  lacquered  boots^  descend  from  the 
swinging  cab :  and,  in  fact,  it  was  that  young  nobleman — Lord 
Falconet's  eldest  son,  as  we  all  very  well  know,  who  was  come  to 
dine  with  the  publisher—  his  publisher  of  the  Row. 

"  He  was  my  fag  at  Eton,"  Warrington  said.  "  I  ought  to  have 
licked  him  a  little  more."  He  and  Pen  had  had  some  bouts  at  the 
Oxbridge  Union  debates,  in  which  Pen  had  had  very  much  the  better 
of  Percy :  who  i)resently  appeared,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and 
a  look  of  indescribable  goo<l  humour  and  fatuity  in  his  round  dimpled 
face,  upon  which  Nature  had  burst  out  with  a  chin-tuft,  but,  exliausted 
with  the  effort,  had  left  the  rest  of  the  countenance  bare  of  hair. 

The  temporary  groom  of  the  chambers  Imwled  out,  "  The  Honour- 
able Percy  Popjoy,"  much  to  that  gentleman's  discomposure  at  hear- 
ing his  titles  announced. 

"  What  did  the  man  want  to  take  away  my  hat  for,  Bimgay  1  ** 
he  asked  of  the  publisher.  "  Can't  do  without  my  hat — want  it 
to  make  my  bow  to  Mrs.  Bungay.  How  well  you  look,  Mrs.  Bungay, 
to-day  !  Haven't  sticn  your  carriage  in  the  Park  :  why  haven't  you 
been  there  ?     I  missed  you ;  indeed  I  did." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  a  sad  quiz,"  said  Mrs.  Bungay. 

"  Quiz !  Never  made  a  joke  in  my — hullo  !  who's  here  ?  How 
d'ye  do,  Pendeiuiis?  How  d'ye  do,  Warrington?  These  are  old 
friends  of  mine,  Mrs.  Bungay.  I  say,  how  the  doose  did  you  come 
here  1 "  he  asked  of  the  two  young  men,  turning  his  lacquered  heels 
upon  Mrs.  Bungay,  who  respected  her  husband's  two  young  guests, 
now  that  she  found  they  were  intimate  with  a  lord's  son. 

"  What !  do  they  know  him  1 "  she  asked  rapidly  of  Mr.  B. 

"High  fellers,  I  tell  you — the  young  one  related  to  all  the 
nobility,"  said  the  publisher ;  and  lx)th  ran  forward,  smiling  and 
bowing,  to  greet  almost  as  great  personages  as  the  yoimg  lord — no 
less  characters,  indeed,  than  the  great  Mr.  Wenhain  and  the  great 
Mr.  Wagg,  who  were  now  announced. 
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Mr.  Wenham  entered,  wearing  the  usual  demure  look  and  stealthy 
smile  with  which  he  commonly  surveyed  the  tips  of  his  neat  little 
shining  boots,  and  which  he  but  seldom  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
person  who  addressed  him.  Wagg's  white  waistcoat  spread  out,  on 
the  contrary,  with  profuse  brilliancy ;  his  burly  red  face  shone  re- 
splendent over  it,  lighted  up  with  the  thoughts  of  good  jokes  and 
a  good  dinner.  He  liked  to  make  his  entree  into  a  drawing-room 
with  a  laugh,  and,  when  he  went  away  at  night,  to  leave  a  joke 
exploding  behind  him.  No  personal  calamities  or  distresses  (of  which 
that  humorist  hail  his  share  in  common  with  the  unjocular  part  of 
mankind)  could  altogether  keep  his  humoiu*  down.  Whatever  his 
griefs  might  be,  the  thought  of  a  dinner  rallied  his  great  soul ;  and 
when  he  saw  a  lord,  he  saluted  him  with  a  pun. 

Wenham  went  up,  then,  with  a  smug  smile  and  whisper,  to  Mrs. 
Bungay,  and  looked  at  her  fn)m  imdcr  his  eyes,  and  showed  her  the 
tips  of  his  shoes.  Wagg  said  she  looked  charming,  and  pushed  on 
straight  at  the  yoimg  nobleman,  whom  he  called  Pop ;  and  to  whom 
he  instantly  related  a  fumiy  story,  seasoned  with  what  the  French 
call  ffros  sel.  He  waii  delighted  to  see  Pen,  too,  and  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  slapped  him  on  the  back  c^nlially ;  for  he  was  full 
of  spirits  and  g(K)d  humour.  And  he  talked  in  a  loud  voice  about 
their  last  place  and  oc<*448ion  of  meeting  at  Raymouth  ;  and  asked  how  ' 
their  friends  of  Clavering  Park  were,  and  whether  Sir  Francis  was 
not  coming  to  London  for  the  season  ;  and  whether  Pen  had  been  to 
see  La^ly  RcK'kminster,  who  had  arrived — fine  old  lady,  Lady  Rock- 
minster  !  These  remarks  Wagg  made  not  for  Pen's  ear  so  much  as 
for  the  edification  of  the  company,  whom  he  was  glad  to  inform  that 
he  paid  visits  to  gentlemen's  country  seats,  and  was  on  intimate 
tenns  with  the  nobility. 

Wenham  also  shook  hands  with  our  young  friend — all  of  which 
scenes  Mrs,  Bungay  remarked  with  resj^ectful  pleasure,  and  com- 
mimicated  her  ideas  to  Bungay,  afterwards,  regarding  the  importance 
of  Mr.  Pendemiis — ideas  by  which  Pen  profited  nmch  more  than  he 
was  aware. 

Pen,  who  had  read,  and  rather  admired  some  of  her  works  (and 
expected  to  find  in  Miss  Bunion  a  person  somewhat  resembling  her 
own  description  of  herself  in  the  "  Passion-Flo  were,"  in  which  she 
stated  that  her  youth  resembled — 

'*  A  violet,  shrinkinf?  meanly 
When  blows  the  March  wind  keenly  ; 
A  timid  fawn,  on  wild- wood  lawn, 
Where  oak-boughs  rustle  greenly ,- 

and  that  her  maturer  beauty  was  something  very  different,  certainly, 
to  the  artless  loveliness  of  her  prime,  but  still  exceedingly  capti' 
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Vating  and  striking),  beheld,  rather  to  his  surprise  and  amusement, 
a  large  and  bony  woman  in  a  crumpled  satin  dress,  who  came 
creaking  into  the  room  with  a  step  as  heavy  aa  a  grenadier's.  Wagg 
instantly  noted  the  straw  which  she  brought  in  at  the  rumpled  skirt 
of  her  dress,  and  would  have  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  but  Miss  Bunion 
disarmed  all  criticism  by  observing  this  ornament  herself,  and,  putting 
down  her  own  large  foot  upon  it,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  her  robe, 
she  stooped  and  picked  up  the  straw,  saying  to  Mrs.  Bungay,  that 
she  was  very  sorry  to  be  a  little  late,  but  that  the  omnibus  was  very 
slow,  and  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  get  a  ride  all  the  way  from 
Brompton  for  sixjienc^.  Nolxxly  laughed  at  the  poetess's  speech,  it 
was  uttered  so  simply.  Indeed,  the  worthy  woman  had  not  the  leaat 
notion  of  being  ashamed  of  an  action  incidental  upon  her  poverty. 

"  Is  that  *  Passion-Flowers '  ? "  Pen  said  to  Wenham,  by  whom 
he  was  standing.  "  Why,  her  picture  in  the  volume  represents  her 
as  a  very  well-looking  yoimg  woman." 

"You  know  passion-flowers,  like  all  others,  will  nm  to  seed," 
Wenham  said ;  "  Miss  Bunion's  portniit  was  probably  painted  some 
years  ago." 

"  Well,  I  like  her  for  not  being  ashamed  of  her  poverty." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Wenham,  who  would  have  starved  rather 
than  have  come  to  dinner  in  an  omnibus ;  "  but  I  don't  think  that 
she  need  flourish  the  straw  about,  do  you,  Mr.  Pendennis  1  My  dear 
Miss  Bunion,  how  do  you  do?  I  was  in  a  great  lady's  drawing- 
room  this  morning,  and  everybody  was  charmed  with  your  new 
volume.  Those  lines  on  the  christening  of  Lady  Fanny  Fantail 
brought  tears  into  the  Duchess's  eyes.  I  said  that  I  thought  I 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  to-day,  and  she  begged  me 
to  thank  you,  and  say  how  greatly  she  was  pleased." 

This  history,  told  in  a  bland,  smiling  manner,  of  a  Duchess 
whom  Wenham  had  met  that  very  morning,  too,  quite  put  poor 
Wagg's  dowager  and  Karonet  out  of  court,  and  placed  Wenham 
beyond  Wagg  as  a  man  of  fashion.  Wenham  kept  this  inestimable 
advantage,  and  having  the  conversation  to  himself,  ran  on  with  a 
number  of  anecdotes  regarding  the  aristocracy.  He  tried  to  bring 
Mr.  Popjoy  into  the  conversation,  by  making  appeals  to  him,  and 
saying,  " I  was  telling  your  father  this  morning,"  or,  "I  think  you 

were  present  at  W House  the  other  night  when  the  Duke  said 

so  and  so,"  but  Mr.  Popjoy  would  not  gratify  him  by  joining  in  the 
talk,  preferring  to  fall  back  into  the  window  recess  with  Mrs.  Bungay, 
and  watch  the  cabs  that  drove  up  to  the  opposite  door.  At  least, 
if  he  would  not  talk,  the  hostess  hoped  that  those  odious  Bacons 
would  see  how  she  had  seciu-ed  the  noble  Percy  Popjoy  for  her  party. 

And  now  the  bell  of  St.  Paul's  toiled  half-an-hour  later  than  that 
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for  which  Mr.  Bungay  hcod  invited  his  party,  and  it  was  complete 
with  the  exception  of  two  guests,  who  at  last  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  in  whom  Pen  was  pleased  to  recognise  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Shandon. 

When  these  two  had  made  their  greetings  to  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  exchanged  nods  of  more  or  less  recognition 
with  most  of  the  people  present,  Pen  and  Warrington  went  up  and 
shook  hands  very  warmly  witli  Mrs.  Shandon,  who,  perhaps,  was 
affected  to  meet  them,  and  tliink  where  it  was  she  had  seen  them 
but  a  few  days  before.  Shandon  was  brushed  up,  and  looked  pretty 
smart,  in  a  red  velvet  waistcoat,  and  a  frill,  into  which  his  wife  had 
stuck  her  best  brooch.  In  spite  of  Mrs.  Bungay's  kindness,  perhaps 
in  consetiuence  of  it,  Mrs.  Shandon  felt  grciit  terror  and  timidity  ii^ 
approaching  her ;  indeed,  she  was  more  awfiil  than  ever  in  her  red 
satin  and  bird  of  paradise,  and  it  was  not  mitil  she  had  asked  in  her 
great  voice  alx>ut  the  dear  little  girl,  that  the  latter  was  somewhat 
encouraged,  and  ventured  to  speak. 

"  Nice-looking  woman,"  Popjoy  whi8i)ered  to  Warrington.  "  Do 
introduce  me  to  Captain  Shandon,  Warrington.  I'm  told  he's  a 
tremendous  clever  fellow ;  and,  dammy,  I  mlore  intellect,  by  Jove  I 
do ! "  This  was  the  truth :  Heaven  hatl  not  endowed  young  Mr. 
Popjoy  with  mucli  intellect  of  his  own,  but  had  given  him  a  generous 
faculty  for  mlmiring,  if  not  for  api»reciating,  the  intellect  of  others. 
"  And  introduce  me  to  Miss  Bunion.  I'm  told  she's  very  clever  too. 
She's  rum  to  look  at,  certainly,  but  that  don't  matter.  Dammy,  I 
consider  myself  a  literary  man,  and  I  wish  to  know  all  the  clever 
fellows."  So  Mr.  Popjoy  and  Mr.  Shandon  had  the  pleasure  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  one  another ;  and  now  the  doors  of  the 
adjoining  dining-room  being  flung  open,  the  party  entered  and  took 
their  seats  at  table.  Pen  found  himself  next  to  Miss  Bunion  on 
one  side,  and  to  Mr.  Wagg—  the  truth  is,  Wagg  fled  alarmed  from 
the  viu.*ant  place  by  the  poetess,  and  Pen  was  compelled  to  take  it. 

The  gifted  being  did  not  tidk  nmch  during  dinner,  but  Pen 
remarketl  that  she  ate  witli  a  vast  apix)titt%  and  never  refused  any 
of  the  supplies  of  wine  which  were  offered  to  her  by  the  butler. 
Indeed,  Miss  Bunion  having  considered  Mr.  Pendennis  for  a  minute, 
who  gave  himself  rather  grand  airs,  and  who  Wiis  attired  in  an 
extremely  fashionable  style,  with  his  very  best  chains,  shirt-studs, 
and  cambric  fronts,  he  was  set  down,  and  not  without  reason,  as  a 
prig  by  the  poetess ;  who  thouglit  it  was  much  better  to  attend  to 
her  dinner  than  to  take  any  notice  of  him.  She  told  him  as  much 
in  after  days  with  her  usual  candoiu*.  "  I  took  you  for  one  of  the 
little  May  fair  dandies,"  she  said  to  Pen.  "  You  looked  as  solemn 
80  a  little  undertaker ;  and  as  I  dislikedi  beyond  measure,  the  odious 
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creature  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  me,  I  thought  it  was  beet  to 
eat  my  dimier  and  hold  my  tongue." 

"  And  you  did  both  very  well,  my  dear  Miss  Bunion,"  Pen  said 
with  a  laugh. 

"  Well,  so  I  do,  but  I  intend  to  talk  to  you  the  next  time  a 
great  deal :  for  you  are  neither  so  solemn,  nor  so  stupid,  nor  so  pert 
as  you  look." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Bunion,  how  I  pine  for  that  *  next  time  *  to  come," 
Pen  said,  with  an  air  of  comical  gallantry. — But  we  must  return  to 
tlie  day  and  the  dinner  at  Paternoster  Row. 

The  repast  was  of  the  richest  description — "What  I  call  of 
the  florid  Grothic  style,"  Wagg  whisjxjrcd  to  Pen,  who  sate  beside  \ 
the  hmnorist,  in  his  side-wing  voice.  The  men  in  creaking  shoes 
and  Berlin  gloves  were  numerous  and  solemn,  carrying  on  rapid 
conversations  behind  the  guests,  as  they  moved  to  and  fro  with  the 
dishes.  Doolan  cjilled  out,  "  Waither,"  to  one  of  them,  and  blushed 
when  lie  tliought  of  his  blunder.  Mrs.  Bungay's  own  footboy  was 
lost  amidst  those  large  and  black-coated  att<?ndants. 

"  Look  at  that  vety  bow-windowed  man,"  Wagg  said.  "  He's 
an  imdcrtaker  in  Amen  Conicr,  and  attends  funerals  and  dinners. 
Cold  meat  and  hot,  don't  you  perceive  If  He's  the  sham  butler  here, 
and  I  observe,  my  dear  Mr.  Pendcnnis,  as  you  will  through  life, 
that  wherever  there  is  a  sham  butler  at  a  London  dinner,  there  is 
sham  wine — this  sheiTy  is  filtliy.  Bungay,  my  boy,  where  did  you 
get  this  delicious  brown  sherry  ? " 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it,  Mr.  Wagg;  glass  with  you,"  said  the 
publisher.  "  It's  some  I  got  from  Alderman  Benning's  store,  and 
gave  a  good  figure  for  it,  I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  Pendennis,  will  you 
join  us?     Your  'calth,  gentlemen." 

"The  old  rogue,  where  does  he  expect  to  go  to?  It  came  from 
the  pubhc-housc,"  Wagg  said.  "  It  reiiuires  two  men  to  carry  off 
that  sherry,  'tis  so  uncommonly  strong.  I  wish  I  had  a  bottle  of 
old  Steync's  wine  here,  Peiuhmnis :  your  uncle  and  I  have  had 
many  a  one.  He  sends  it  about  to  jKiople  where  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  dining.  I  rememl)er  at  i)oor  Rawdon  Crawley's,  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley's  brother — ho  was  Governor  of  Coventry  Island — Steyne's 
chef  always  came  in  the  morning,  and  the  butler  arrived  with  the 
chami)agne  from  Gaunt  House,  in  tlie  ice-pails  ready." 

"  How  good  this  is ! "  siiid  Popjoy  good-naturedly.  "You  must 
have  a  cordon  bleu  in  your  kitchen." 

"  Oh  yes,"  Mrs.  Bungay  said,  tliinking  he  spoke  of  a  jack-chain 
very  likely 

"  I  mean  a  French  chef"  said  the  polite  guest. 

"  Oh  yes,  your  Lordship,"  again  said  the  lady. 

23 
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"  Does  your  artist  say  he's  a  Frenchman,  Mrs.  B.  ? "  called  out 
Wagg. 

"  WelJ,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  publisher's  la<iy. 

"  Because,  if  he  does,  he's  a  quizzin  .v^r,"  (iried  Mr.  Wjigj^ ;  but 
nobody  saw  the  pun,  which  disconcerted  somewhat  the  l)a>^liful 
punster.  " The  dinner  is  from  Griggs'  in  St.  Pauls  Churchyard  ;  so 
is  Bacon's,"  he  whispc^red  Pen.  "  Bungay  writes  to  give  half-a-crown 
a  head  more  than  Bacon, — so  does  Bacon.  They  would  ix)i8on  each 
other's  ices  if  they  could  get  near  them ;  and  as  for  the  made-dishes 
— they  are  poison.  This — hum — ha — this  Jiri?nbo7'wn  a  la  !^M{fn4 
is  deli(!ious,  Mrs.  B.,"  he  said,  helping  himself  to  a  dish,  wliich  the 
undertaker  handed  to  him. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  Mrs.  Bungay  answered,  blushing, 
and  not  knowing  whether  the  name  of  the  dish  was  actually  that 
which  Wagg  gave  to  it,  but  dimly  conscious  that  that  individual  was 
quizzing  her.  Accordingly  she  hated  Mr.  Wagg  with  fenude  ardour ; 
and  woidd  have  deposed  him  from  his  conunand  over  Mr.  Bungay's 
periodical,  but  that  his  name  was  great  in  the  trade,  and  his  reputar 
tion  in  the  land  considerable. 

By  the  displacement  of  persons,  Warrington  had  found  himself 
on  the  right  hand  of  Mrs.  Shandon,  who  sate  in  i)lain  black  silk  and 
faded  ornaments  by  the  side  of  the  florid  publisher.  The  sad  smile 
of  the  lady  moved  his  rough  heart  to  pity.  Nobody  seemed  to 
interest  himself  about  her :  she  sate  looking  at  her  husband,  who 
himself  seemed  rather  abaslied  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  company* 
Wenham  and  Wagg  lx)th  knew  him  and  his  circumstances.  He  had 
worked  with  the  latter,  and  was  immeasurably  his  superior  in  wit, 
genius,  and  acquirements ;  but  Wagg's  star  was  brilliant  in  the  world, 
and  poor  Shand^m  was  unknown  there.  He  couhl  not  speak  l)cfore 
the  noisy  talk  of  tlie  coarser  and  more  successful  man  ;  but  drank  his 
wine  in  silence,  and  as  much  of  it  as  the  i)eople  woidd  give  him. 
He  was  under  Hurveillance,  Bungay  had  warned  the  undcrt^iker  not 
to  fill  the  Captain's  glass  too  often  or  too  full.  It  was  a  melancholy 
precaution  that,  iiud  the  more  melancholy  that  it  was  necessary. 
Mrs.  Shandon,  too,  cast  alarmed  glances  across  the  table  to  see  that 
her  husband  did  not  exceed. 

Abashed  by  the  failure  of  his  first  pun,  for  he  was  unpudent  and 
easily  disconcerted,  Wagg  kept  his  conversation  pretty  nuich  to  Pen 
during  the  rest  of  dinner,  and  of  course  chiefly  sj)oke  about  their 
neighbours.  "This  is  one  of  Bungay's  grand  field-days,"  he  said. 
"  We  are  all  Bun^^avians  here. — Did  you  re^l  Popjoy^s  novel  ]  It 
was  an  old  magazine  story  written  by  poor  Buzziinl  yeiirs  ago,  and 
forgotten  here  until  Mr.  Trotter  (that  is  Trotter  with  the  large  shirt- 
collar)  fishe<l  it  out  and  Ix^t bought  him  that  it  was  applicable  to  the 
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late  elopement ;  so  Bob  wrote  a  few  chapters  a  propos — Popjoy 
permitted  the  use  of  his  name,  and  I  dare  say  supplied  a  page  here 
and  there — and  *  Desperation,  or  the  Fugitive  Duchess'  made  its 
appearance.  The  great  fun  is  to  examine  Popjoy  alwut  his  own 
work,  of  which  he  doesn't  know  a  word. — I  say,  Popjoy,  what  a 
capital  passage  that  is  in  Volume  Three — where  tlie  Cardinal  in 
disguise,  after  being  converted  by  the  Bisliop  of  London,  proposes 
marriage  to  the  Duchess's  daughter." 

"  Ghid  you  like  it,"  Popjoy  answenxl ;  "  it's  a  favourite  bit  of 
my  own." 

"  There's  no  such  thing  in  the  whole  book,"  whispered  Wagg  to 
Pen.  "  Invented  it  myself.  Gmi !  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plot  for  a 
High-Church  novel." 

"I  remember  poor  Byron,  Hobhouse,  Trelawney,  and  myself, 
dining  with  Cardinal  Mezzocaldo,  at  Rome,"  Captain  Sumph  began, 
"  and  we  had  some  Orvieto  wine  for  dinner,  which  Byron  liked  very 
much.  And  I  remember  how  the  Cardinal  regretted  that  he  was  a 
single  man.  We  went  to  Civita  Vecchia  two  days  afterwanls,  where 
Byron's  yacht  was — and,  by  Jove,  the  Cardinal  died  within  three 
weeks ;  and  Byron  was  very  sorry,  for  he  rather  liked  him." 

"  A  devilish  interesting  story,  Sumph,  indeed,"  Wagg  said. 

"  You  should  publish  some  of  those  stories,  Cai)tain  Sumph,  you 
really  shoiUd.  Such  a  volume  would  make  our  friend  Bungay's 
fortune,"  Shandon  said. 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  Siunph  to  publish  'em  in  your  new  paper — 
the  whatHcl'yo-call-'em — hay,  Shandon  ? "  bawled  out  Wagg. 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  him  to  pubUsh  'em  in  your  okl  magazine, 
the  Thingumbob "? "  Shandon  replied. 

"  Is  tliere  going  to  be  a  new  paper  ? "  asked  Wenham,  who  knew 
perfectly  well ;  but  was  ashamed  of  his  connection  with  the  press. 

"  Bungay  going  to  bring  out  a  paper  1 "  cried  Popjoy,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  waa  proud  of  his  literary  reputation  and  aequaintances. 
"  You  nuist  employ  me.  Mrs.  Bungay,  use  yoiu*  influence  with  him, 
and  make  him  employ  me.  Prose  or  verse — what  shall  it  bel 
Novels,  poems,  travels,  or  leading  articles,  begad.  Anything  or 
everything — only  let  Bungay  pay  me,  and  I'm  ready — I  am  now, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Bungay,  begad  now." 

"  It's  to  be  called  the  Small  Beer  Chronich^^  growled  Wagg, 
"  and  little  Popjoy  is  to  be  engaged  for  the  infantine  department." 

"It  is  to  be  called  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette^  sir,  and  we  shall  be 
very  happy  to  have  you  with  us,"  Shandon  said. 

''Poll  Mall  Gazette— why  Fall  Mall  Gazette?''  asked  Wagg. 

"  Because  the  editor  was  bom  at  Dublin,  the  sub-editor  at  Cork ; 
because  the  proprietor  lives  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  the  paper  is 
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published  in  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  Won't  that  reason  suffice 
you,  Wagg?"  Shandon  said ;  he  was  getting  rather  angry.  "  Every- 
thing must  have  a  name.  My  dog  Ponto  htis  got  a  naine.  You've 
got  a  name,  and  a  name  which  you  deserve,  more  or  less,  bedad. 
Why  d'ye  gnidge  the  name  to  our  paper  ] " 

"  By  any  other  name  it  would  smell  as  sweet,"  said  Wagg. 

"I'll  have  ye  remember  its  name's  not  what-d'ye-call-'em,  Mr. 
Wagg,"  said  Sliandon.  "You  know  its  name  well  enough,  and — 
and  you  know  mine." 

"And  I  know  yoiu-  address,  too,"  said  Wagg,  but  this  was  srK)ken 
in  an  luidortone,  and  tlie  good-natunMl  Irishnum  was  apiK»ased  almost 
in  an  instant  after  his  ebidlition  of  spleen,  and  asked  Wjigg  to  drink 
wine  with  him  in  a  friendly  voice. 

When  tlie  hidies  retired  from  the  table,  the  talk  grew  louder 
still ;  and  prcisently  Wenham,  in  a  courtly  si)eech,  proposexl  that 
everylxnly  should  drink  to  the  health  of  the  new  journal,  eulogising 
highly  the  tidents,  wit,  and  learning  of  its  editor.  Captain  Shandcm. 
It  was  his  maxim  nev(;r  to  lose;  the  sui)iK)rt  of  a  newspjiper  man, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  ho  went  round  and  siduttnl  every 
literary  gentleman  ]»resent  with  a  privy  coini)limeiit  sj)e<!ially 
addressed  to  him ;  informing  this  one  how  great  an  impression  had 
been  ma^le  in  Downing  Street  by  his  Itust  article,  and  telling  that 
one  how  profoundly  his  good  friend,  the  Duke  of  so  and  so,  had 
been  stnick  by  the  ability  of  the  late  numbers. 

The  evening  came  to  a  close,  and  in  sjnte  of  all  the  precautions 
to  the  ccmtrary,  poor  Sliandon  reeled  in  his  walk,  and  went  home  to 
his  new  lodgings,  with  his  faithful  wife  by  his  sicU^,  and  the  cabman 
on  his  box  jeering  at  him.  Wenham  had  a  chariot  of  his  own, 
which  he  put  at  Popjoy's  service ;  and  the  timid  Miss  Bunion  seeing 
Mr.  Wiigg,  who  wiLs  her  neighbour,  al)()ut  to  dcpiu^,  insisted  upon  a 
seat  in  his  carriiige,  much  to  that  gentleman's  discomfiture. 

Pen  and  Warrington  walked  home  together  in  the  moonlight. 
"  And  now,"  Warrington  said,  "  that  you  have  sc^n  the  men  of 
letters,  tell  me,  wjis  I  far  wn)ng  in  saying  that  there  are  thousjmds 
of  i>eople  in  this  town  who  don't  write  Ixn^ks,  who  are,  to  the  full, 
as  clever  and  intellectual  as  i)eoi)le  who  do  ? " 

Pen  was  forced  to  confess  that  the  literary  personages  with 
whom  he  had  Ixx^ome  acxpiainted  had  not  siiid  nnich,  in  the  coiu-se 
of  the  night's  conversation,  that  wtis  worthy  to  l>e  rememb(jre<l  or 
quoted.  In  fact,  not  one  word  about  literature  had  l>een  said  during 
the  whole  coiu^e  of  the  night : — and  it  may  be  whispered  to  those  un- 
initiated people  who  are  anxious  to  know  the  habits  and  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  men  of  letters,  that  there  are  no  race  of  people  who  talk 
about  books,  or  perhaps,  who  read  books,  so  little  as  literary  men. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  '*PALL  MALL  GAZETTE" 

CONSIDERABLE  success  at  first  attended  the  new  journal.  It 
was  generally  stated,  that  an  influential  political  party  sup- 
ported the  pai)er ;  and  great  names  were  cited  amongst  the 
contributors  to  its  columns.  Was  there  any  foundation  for  these 
rumours  ?  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  whether  they  were  well  or 
ill  founded;  but  this  much  we  may  divulge,  that  an  article  upon 
foreign  policy,  which  was  generally  attributed  to  a  noble  Lord,  whose 
connection  with  the  Foreign  Office  is  very  well  known,  was  in  reality 
composed  by  Captain  Shandon,  in  the  parlour  of  the  Bear  and  Staff 
public-house  near  Whitehall  Staira,  whither  the  printer's  boy  had 
tracked  him,  and  where  a  literary  ally  of  his,  Mr.  Bhidyer,  had  a 
temporary  residenc^e  ;  and  that  a  series  of  i)ai)er8  on  finance  questions, 
which  were  universally  suppased  to  Ix)  written  by  a  great  Statesman 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  in  reality  composed  by  Mr.  Greorge 
Warrington  of  the  Ui)per  Temple. 

That  there  may  have  been  some  dealings  between  the  F(ill  Mall 
Gazette  and  this  influential  party  is  very  possible.  Percy  Popjoy 
(whose  father,  Lord  Falconet,  wafl  a  member  of  the  j^arty)  might  be 
seen  not  unfrc<iucntly  ascending  the  stairs  to  Warrington's  chambers ; 
and  some  information  appeared  in  the  pai^er  which  gave  it  a  character, 
and  could  only  l)e  got  fi*om  very  pex'uliar  sources.  Several  poems, 
feeble  in  thought,  but  loud  and  vigorous  in  expression,  ajipeared  in 
the  Pall  Mali  Gazette,  with  the  siguatiu-e  of  "  P.  P." ;  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  his  novel  was  i)rdise<l  in  the  new  jounial  in  a  very 
outrag(ioU8  manner. 

In  the  political  department  of  the  paper  Mr.  Pen  did  not  take 
any  share ;  but  he  was  a  most  active  litenxry  contributor.  The  Fall 
Mall  Gazette  had  its  offices,  as  we  have  heard,  in  Catlierine  Street 
in  the  Strand,  and  hither  Pen  often  came  with  his  manuscripts  in 
his  poctket,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  bustle  and  pleasure ;  such  as  a 
man  feels  at  the  outset  of  his  literary  career,  when  to  see  himself  in 
print  is  still  a  novel  sensation,  and  he  yet  pleases  himself  to  think 
that  his  writings  are  creating  some  noise  in  the  world. 

Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Jack  Finucane,  the  sub-editor,  compiled 
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with  paste  and  scissors  the  journal  of  which  he  was  supervisor. 
With  an  eagle  eye  he  scanned  all  the  paragraphs  of  all  the  news- 
papers which  had  anything  to  do  with  the  world  of  fashion  over 
which  he  preside<l.  He  didn*t  let  a  death  or  a  dinner-party  of  the 
aristocracy  pass  without  having  the  event  recorded  in  the  columns  of 
his  journal;  and  from  the  most  recondite  provincial  prints,  and 
distant  Scotch  and  Irish  newspapers,  he  fished  out  astonishing  para- 
graphs and  intelligence  regarding  the  upper  classes  of  society.  It 
was  a  grand,  nay,  a  touching  sight,  for  a  philosopher  to  see  Jack 
Finucane,  Escjuire,  with  a  plate  of  meat  from  the  rookshop,  and  a 
glafls  of  porter  from  the  i)ublic-h()U8e,  for  his  meal,  recounting  the 
feasts  of  the  gn^at,  as  if  he  luul  been  present  at  them  ;  and  in  tattered 
trousers  and  <iingy  sliirt-slec^ves,  cheerfully  describing  and  ammging 
the  most  brilliant  ft!tes  of  the  world  of  fiujhion.  The  incongruity  of 
Finucancj's  avocation,  and  his  manners  and  appearance,  anuL<<ed  his 
new  friend  Pen.  Since  he  left  his  own  native  village,  where  his  rank 
probably  was  not  very  lofty.  Jack  had  seldom  seen  any  society  but 
such  as  used  tlie  parlour  of  the  taverns  which  he  fretiuented,  whereas 
from  his  writing  you  would  have  supi)osed  that  he  dined  with 
aml)as8arior8,  and  that  his  common  loungt;  was  the  bow  window  of 
White's.  Errors  of  dest^ription,  it  is  tnie,  0(iCiifii()nally  shpped  from 
his  pen ;  but  the  Bidlinafad  Sentinel^  of  which  he  wa.s  owa  corre- 
spimdtmt,  sufiered  by  these,  not  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  in  which  Jack 
wajs  not  permitted  to  write  much,  his  London  chiefs  thinking  that 
the  scissors  and  the  paste  were  better  wielded  by  him  than  the  pen. 

Pen  took  a  great  deal  of  jijiins  with  the  writing  of  his  reviews, 
and  having  a  pretty  fair  share  of  desultory  reading,  acquired  in  the 
early  yexirs  of  his  life,  an  eager  fancy  and  a  keen  sense  of  fun,  his 
articles  pleased  his  (thief  and  the  public,  and  he  was  proud  to  think 
that  he  deserve<l  the  money  whictii  he  eanied.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  Pall  Mill  Gazette  was  taken  in  regidarly  at  Fairoaks,  and 
read  with  delight  by  the  two  latlies  there.  It  was  received  at 
Clavering  Park,  too,  where  we  know  there  was  a  young  lady  of 
great  literary  tastes ;  and  old  Doctor  Portman  himself,  to  whom  the 
widow  sent  her  pai)er  after  she  had  got  her  son's  articles  by  heart, 
signified  his  approval  of  Pen's  productions,  saying  that  the  lad  had 
spirit,  tajste,  and  fancy,  and  ^Tote,  if  not  like  a  scholar,  at  any  rate 
like  a  gentleman. 

And  what  was  the  astonishment  and  dehght  of  our  friend  Major 
Pendennis,  on  walking  into  one  of  his  clul>s,  the  Regent,  where 
Wenham,  Lord  Falconet,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  gcxnl  reputa- 
tion and  feshion  were  assembleil,  to  hear  them  one  day  talking  over 
a  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  its  oolumns,  making  some  bitter  fun  of  a  book  recently  published 
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by  the  wife  of  a  celebrated  member  of  the  opposition  party.  The 
book  in  question  was  a  Book  of  Travels  in  Spain  and  Italy,  by  the 
Countess  of  MufFborough,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was 
the  most  wonderful,  the  French  or  the  English,  in  which  languages 
her  ladyship  wrote  indifferently,  and  upon  the  blimders  of  which 
the  critic  pounced  with  delighted  miscliief.  The  critic  was  no  other 
than  Pen :  he  jumped  and  danced  round  about  his  subject  with  the 
greatest  jocularity  and  high  spirits  :  he  showed  up  the  noble  lady's 
faults  with  admirable  mock  gravity  and  decorum.  There  was  not 
a  wonl  in  the  article  which  was  not  polite  and  gentlemanlike ;  and 
the  unfortunate  subject  of  the  criticism  was  scarified  and  laughed  at 
during  the  openition.  Wenham's  bilious  countenance  was  puckered 
up  with  malign  pleasure  as  he  re^ul  the  critique.  La<Iy  Muftborough 
had  not  asked  him  to  her  parties  during  the  last  year.  Lord 
Falconet  giggled  and  laughed  with  all  his  heart ;  Lord  Muft'borough 
and  he  hiul  been  rivals  ever  since  they  began  life ;  and  these  com- 
plimented Major  Pendennift,  who  until  now  had  scarcely  paid  any 
attention  to  some  hints  which  his  Fairoaks  correspondence  threw 
out  of  "dear  Arthur's  constant  and  severe  literary  occupations, 
which  I  fear  may  undermine  the  ix)or  boy's  health,"  and  had 
thought  any  notice  of  Mr.  Pen  and  his  newspaper  connections  quite 
below  his  <lignity  iis  a  Major  and  a  gentleman. 

But  wlien  the  oracular  Wenham  praised  the  boy's  production ; 
when  Lord  Falconet,  who  had  had  the  news  from  Percy  Popjoy, 
approved  of  the  genius  of  young  Pen ;  when  the  great  Lord  Steyne 
himself,  to  whom  the  Major  referred  the  article,  laughed  and 
sniggered  over  it,  swore  it  was  capital,  and  that  the  Muffborough 
would  writhe  under  it,  hke  a  whale  under  a  harpoon,  the  Major, 
as  in  duty  bound,  began  to  admire  his  nephew  very  much,  said, 
"  By  gad,  the  young  niscal  had  some  stuff  in  him,  and  would  do 
something  ;  he  had  always  said  he  would  do  something ; "  and  with 
a  hand  quite  trenmlous  with  pleasure,  tlie  old  gentleman  sate  down 
to  write  to  the  widow  at  Fairoaks  all  that  the  great  folks  had  said 
in  praise  of  Pen;  and  he  wrote  to  the  young  rascal,  too,  asking 
when  he  would  come  tuid  eat  a  chop  with  his  old  uncle,  and  saying 
that  he  was  commissioned  to  take  him  to  dinner  at  Gaunt  House,  for 
Lord  Steyne  liked  anybody  who  oould  eutertiun  him,  wliether  by 
his  folly,  wit,  or  by  his  dulness,  by  his  oddity,  affectation,  good 
spirits,  or  any  other  quality.  Pen  flung  his  letter  across  the  table 
to  Warrington ;  jKjrhaps  he  was  disappointed  that  the  other  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  affected  by  it. 

The  courage  of  young  critics  is  prodigious  :  they  clamber  up  to 
the  judgment-seat,  and,  with  scarce  a  hesitation,  give  their  opinion 
upon  works  the  most  intricate  or  profound.     Had  Macaulay's  His- 
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tory  or  Horschel's  Astronomy  been  put  before  Pen  at  this  period, 
he  would  liave  looked  through  the  vohunes,  meditated  his  opinion 
over  a  cigar,  and  signified  his  august  approval  of  either  author,  as 
if  the  critic  had  been  their  born  superior  and  indulgent  master  and 
patron.  By  the  help  of  the  "  Biographic  Universelle "  or  the 
British  Museum,  he  would  be  able  to  take  a  rapid  resvrru^  of  a 
historical  period,  and  allude  to  names,  dates,  and  facts,  in  such  a 
masteriy,  easy  way,  as  to  astonish  his  mamma  at  home,  who 
wondered  where  lier  boy  coiUd  have  acquired  such  a  pixxligious 
store  of  reading,  and  himself  too,  when  he  came  to  read  over  his 
articles  two  or  three  montlis  after  they  liaii  been  composed,  and 
when  he  had  forgotten  the  subject  and  tlie  books  which  he  had 
consulted.  At  that  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Pen  owns  that  he  would 
not  have  hesittited,  at  twenty-four  liours'  notice,  to  jxiss  an  opinion 
upon  the  greatest  scholars,  or  to  give  a  ju<lgment  upon  the  Encyclo- 
paedia. Luckily  he  had  Warrington  to  laugh  at  him  and  to  ke^p 
down  his  imi)ertineuce  by  a  constant  and  wholesome  ridicule,  or  he 
might  have  become  conceite<l  Ix^yond  all  sutterance ;  for  Shandon 
liked  the  dash  and  flippancy  of  his  young  aidinle-camp,  and  was, 
indee<l,  better  j)leased  with  Pen's  light  and  brilliant  fliishes,  than 
with  tlie  luMivier  metal  which  his  elder  coadjutor  brought  to  bear. 

But  though  he  might  justly  be  blamed  on  the  score  of  imi)erti- 
nence  and  a  certain  prematurity  of  judgment,  Mr.  Pen  was  a 
perfectly  honest  critic ;  a  great  deul  too  candid  for  Mr.  Bungay's 
purposes,  indeed,  who  gnimblcd  sadly  at  liis  imi)artiality.  Pen 
and  his  chief,  the  Captiiin,  had  a  (lisi)ut(;  \\\\(n\  this  subject  one 
day.  **  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  Mr.  Pcndennis,"  Shandon 
asked,  "what  have  you  been  doing — i)raisiiig  one  of  Mr.  Bticon's 
books  ?  Bungay  has  been  with  mc  in  a  fury  this  moniing,  at  seeing 
a  laudatory  article  upon  one  of  the  works  of  the  odious  firm  over 
the  way." 

Pen's  eyes  opened  with  wide  astonishment.  "Do  you  mean 
to  sjiy,"  he  asked,  "that  we  are  io  pnuse  no  Ixn^ks  that  Bacon 
publishes :  or  that,  if  the  books  are  g(XKl,  we  are  to  say  they 
are  kul  ? " 

"  My  good  young  friend,  for  what  do  you  suppOvse  a  l)enevolent 
publisher  undertakes  a  critical  jounial,  —  to  benefit  his  rival  ? " 
Shandon  inquired. 

"  To  benefit  himself  certainly,  but  to  tell  the  tnith  too,"  Pen 
said — ^^nuit  coelujn,  to  XiA\  the  truth." 

"  And  my  prosi>ectus,"  sjiid  Shandon,  with  a  laugh  and  a  sneer ; 
"do  you  consider  that  was  a  work  of  mathematical  accuracy  of 
statement  ? " 

"  F^on  me,  tliat  is  not  the  question,"  Pen  said ;  "  and  I  don't 
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think  you  very  much  care  to  argue  it.  I  had  some  qualms  of 
conscience  about  that  same  prospectus,  and  debated  the  matter  with 
my  friend  Warrington.  We  agreed,  however,"  Pen  said,  laughing, 
"  that  because  the  prospectus  was  rather  declamatory  and  poetical, 
and  the  giant  was  painted  upon  the  show-board  rather  larger  than 
the  original,  who  was  inside  the  caravan,  we  need  not  be  too 
scrupulous  about  this  trifling  inaccuracy,  but  might  do  our  part  of 
the  show,  without  loss  of  (^hiiracter  or  remorse  of  conscience.  We 
are  the  fiddlers,  and  play  our  tunas  only ;  you  are  the  showman." 

"  And  leader  of  the  van,"  said  Sliandon.  "  Well,  I  am  gUid  that 
your  conscience  gave  you  leave  to  play  for  us." 

"  Yes,  but,"  said  Pen,  witli  a  fine  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his 
position,  "we  are  all  i^irty  men  in  England,  and  I  will  stick  to 
my  party  like  a  Britx)n.  I  will  be  as  gcKnl-natured  as  you  like  to 
our  own  side — he  is  a  fool  who  quarrels  with  his  own  nest ;  and  I 
will  hit  the  enemy  as  hard  as  you  like — but  witli  fair  play,  Captain, 
if  you  i)lease.  One  can't  tell  all  the  tnitli,  I  supjiose  ;  but  one  can 
tell  nothing  but  the  tnith :  and  I  would  ratlicr  Ktarve,  by  Jove, 
and  uever  cam  another  iMJuny  by  my  pen  "  (thi8  nnloubted  instni- 
ment  liml  now  l)een  in  use  for  some  six  weeks,  and  Pen  spoke  of  it 
^itli  vast  enthusiasm  and  reai)i»ct)  "  than  strike  an  opj)onent  an 
unfair  blow,  or,  if  called  ui)on  to  place  hin>,  nmk  him  Mow  his 
honest  dcsiTt." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Pendennis,  when  we  want  Ricon  smashed,  we  must 
get  sonic  other  hanmier  to  do  it,"  Shandon  siiid,  with  fatal  good- 
nature ;  and  very  likely  thought  within  himself,  "  A  few  years 
hence  i)erhai»8  the  young  gentleman  won't  be  so  sciueamish."  The 
veteran  Condottiere  himself  was  no  longer  so  scTupulous.  He  had 
fought  luid  killetl  on  so  many  a  side  for  many  a  year  jwist,  that 
remorse  had  long  left  him.  "Gad,"  said  he,  "you've  a  tender 
cons(;iencc,  Mr.  Pendennis.  Its  the  luxur>'  of  all  novices,  and  I 
may  have  had  one  once  myself;  but  that  sort  of  bliMmi  wears  off 
with  the  rubbing  of  the  world,  and  I'm  not  g()ing  t(»  the  trouble 
mysi^lf  of  putting  on  an  artificial  complexion,  like  our  i)iou8  friend 
Wenhani,  or  our  ni(jdel  of  virtue,  Wagg." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  some  people's  hyjKX'risy  is  not  better, 
Captain,  than  others'  cynicism." 

"  It's  more  profitable,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  Captain,  biting  his 
nails.  "  That  Wenham  is  as  didl  a  (|uack  as  ever  quacked  :  and 
you  see  the  carriage  in  which  he  drove  to  dinner.  Faith,  it'll  be 
a  long  time  before  Mrs.  Shandon  will  take  a  drive  in  her  own 
chariot.  God  help  her,  ]>(xir  thing ! "  And  Pen  went  away  from 
his  chief,  after  their  litthi  dispute  and  colkKiuy,  ixnnting  his  own 
moral  to  the  Captain  s  tale,  and  thinking  to  himself,  "  Behold  this 
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man,  stored  with  genius,  wit,  learning,  and  a  hundred  good  natural 
gifts :  see  how  he  has  wrecked  them,  by  paltering  with  his  honesty, 
and  forgetting  to  respect  himself.  Wilt  thou  remember  thyself,  O 
Pen  1  thou  art  conceited  enough  !  Wilt  thou  sell  thy  honour  for  a 
bottle  1  No,  by  Heaven's  grace,  we  will  be  honest,  whatever  befkUs, 
and  our  mouths  shall  only  speak  the  truth  when  they  open." 

A*  punishment,  or,  at  least,  a  trial,  was  in  store  for  Mr.  Pen. 
In  the  very  next  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Warrington 
read  out,  with  roars  of  laughter,  an  article  which  by  no  means 
amused  Arthur  Pendennis,  wlio  was  liimself  at  work  with  a  criticism 
for  the  next  week's  number  of  the  same  journal ;  and  in  wliich  the 
"Spring  Aimual"  was  ferociously  maltreated  by  some  unknown 
writer.  The  jKjrson  of  all  mast  cruelly  mauled  was  Pen  himself. 
His  verses  had  not  appeared  with  his  own  name  in  the  "Spring 
Annual,"  but  under  an  assumed  signature.  As  he  had  refused  to 
review  the  book,  Shandon  had  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Bludyer,  with 
directions  to  that  author  to  dispose  of  it.  And  he  had  done  so 
effectually.  Mr.  Bludyer,  who  was  a  man  of  very  considerable 
talent,  and  of  a  race  which,  I  believe,  is  (juite  extinct  in  the  press  of 
our  time,  had  a  certain  notoriety  in  his  profession,  and  reputation 
for  savage  humoiu*.  He  smaslied  and  trample<l  down  the  poor 
spring  flowers  witli  no  more  mercy  than  a  bull  would  have  on  a 
parterre ;  and  liaving  cut  up  the  volume  to  his  heart's  content,  went 
and  sold  it  at  a  bookstall,  and  purchased  a  pint  of  brandy  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  volume. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

WHERE  PEN  APPEARS  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 

LET  iiB  be  allowed  to  pass  over  a  few  months  of  the  history  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Pemlennis's  lifetime,  during  the  wliich,  many 
''  events  may  have  oeciirreil  wliich  were  more  interesting  and 
exciting  to  himself,  than  tliey  woidd  be  likely  to  i)rove  to  the  reader 
of  his  present  memoirs.  We  left  him,  in  the  hist  chapter,  regiUarly 
entered  upon  his  business  as  a  professional  wrikT,  or  literary  hack, 
as  Mr.  Warrington  cIhk)w«  to  style  hunsclf  and  his  friend ;  and  we 
know  how  the  life  of  any  hack,  legid  or  literary,  in  a  curacy,  or  in  a 
marching  regiment,  or  at  a  merchant's  dcjiik,  is  full  of  routine,  and 
tedious  of  description.  One  (hiy's  labour  rt^scmblcs  another  much 
too  closely.  A  literary  man  has  often  to  work  for  his  bread  against 
time,  or  against  his  ^ill,  or  in  spite  of  his  health,  or  of  his  indolence, 
or  of  his  repugnance  to  the  subjec^t  on  which  he  is  called  to  exert 
himself,  just  like  any  other  daily  toiler.  When  you  want  to  make 
money  by  Pegasus  (sis  he  nuist,  |)erhap8,  who  has  no  other  sideable 
property),  farewell  poetry  luid  aerial  flights ;  Pegasus  only  rises  now 
like  Mr.  Gnjeu's  l)alloon,  at  iHjriods  advertised  beforehand,  and  when 
the  sfK-H'tators'  money  has  l)t»en  paid.  Pegasus  trots  in  haniess,  over 
the  sUmy  pavement,  and  pulls  a  cart  or  a  cab  iKOiind  him.  Often 
Pegasus  (h)es  his  work  with  panting  sides  and  trembling  knees,  and 
not  seldom  gets  a  cut  of  the  whip  from  his  driver. 

Do  not  let  its,  however,  be  too  pnxligal  of  our  pity  upon  Pegasus. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  animal  should  be  exempt  from  labour, 
or  illness,  or  decay,  any  more  than  any  of  the  other  creatures  of 
GikI's  world.  If  he  gets  the  whip,  Pegasus  very  often  deserves  it, 
and  I  for  one  am  quite  ready  to  protest  with  my  friend,  George 
Warrington,  agsiinst  the  <loctrine  which  some  ixxjtical  sympathisers 
are  in(*line<l  to  put  for^'ard,  \iz.,  that  men  of  letters,  ancl  what  is 
call(j<l  genius,  arc  to  l^e  exempt  from  the  prose  duties  of  this  daily, 
bread-wanting,  tax-imying  life,  and  are  not  to  be  made  to  work  and 
jMiy  like  their  neighlxMirs. 

Well,  then,  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  being  duly  established,  and 
Arthur  Pendennis's  merits  recognised  as  a  flip])ant,  i^itty,  and 
anuising  critic,  he  worked  away  hard  every  week,  preparing  reviews 
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of  such  works  as  came  into  his  department,  and  writing  his  reviews 
with  flippancy  certainly,  but  with  honesty,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  It  might  be  that  a  liistorian  of  threescore,  who  had  spent  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  composing  a  work  of  which  our  yoimg  gentle- 
man disposed  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days'  reading  at  the  British 
Museum,  was  not  altogether  fairly  treated  by  such  a  facile  critic ; 
or  that  a  poet,  who  had  been  elaborating  sublime  sonnets  and  odes 
until  he  thought  thom  fit  for  the  public  and  for  fiinie,  Wiis  annoyed 
by  two  or  three  dozen  pert  lines  in  Mr.  Pen's  review,  in  which  the 
poet's  claims  were  settled  by  the  critic,  as  if  the  latter  were  my 
lord  on  the  bench,  and  the  author  a  miserable  little  suitor  trembling 
before  him.  Tlie  actors  at  the  theatres  complained  of  him  woefully, 
too,  and  very  likely  he  was  too  hard  uiK)n  them.  But  there  was 
not  much  harm  done  after  all.  It  is  different  now,  as  we  know ; 
but  there  were  so  few  great  historians,  or  great  poets,  or  great  actors, 
^in  Pen's  time,  that  scarce  any  at  all  Ciime  up  for  judgment  before 
his  critical  desk.  Those  who  got  a  little  whipping,  got  what  in  the 
main  was  good  for  them ;  not  that  the  judge  was  any  better  or 
wiser  than  the  persons  whom  he  sentenced,  or  indeed  ever  fanciei^l 
himself  so.  Pen  had  a  strong  sense  of  humour  and  justice,  and  had 
not  therefore  an  overweening  respect  for  his  own  works ;  besides,  he 
had  his  friend  Warrington  at  his  elbow — a  terrible  critic  if  the 
young  man  was  disposed  to  1x3  conceite^l,  and  more  savage  over  Pen 
than  ever  he  was  to  those  whom  he  trie^l  at  his  literary  assize. 

By  these  critical  lal)()urs,  and  by  occasional  contributions  to 
leading  articles  of  the  jounijil,  when,  without  wounding  his  paj>er,  tiiis 
eminent  publi(dst  could  conscientiously  speak  his  mind,  Mr.  Arthur 
Pendennis  gainetl  the  sum  of  four  pounds  four  shillings  weekly,  and 
with  no  small  piiins  and  labour.  Likewise  he  furnished  M^igazines 
and  Reviews  with  articles  of  his  composition,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  (though  on  this  score  he  never  chooses  to  speuk)  London  corre- 
8p(jndent  of  the  Chatteris  Champion^  which  at  that  time  ccmtained 
some  very  brilliant  and  elociuent  letters  from  the  metrojx)lis.  By 
these  lalxjurs  the  fortunate  youth  was  enabled  to  Ciim  a  sum  v(Ty 
ncjirly  ecpial  to  foiu*  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  on  the  second 
Christmas  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  actually  brought  a  hundred 
pounds  to  his  mother,  as  a  dividend  ufKHi  the  debt  whic'h  he  owed 
to  Laura,  That  Mrs.  Pendennis  reiul  evi^ry  word  of  her  sou's  works, 
and  considered  him  to  be  the  profoundest  thinker  and  most  elegant 
writer  of  the  day  ;  that  she  thought  his  retribution  of  the  hundred 
pounds  an  act  of  angelic  virtue ;  that  she  feared  he  was  ruining  his 
health  by  his  labours,  and  was  delighted  when  he  told  her  of  the 
society  which  he  met,  and  of  the  great  men  of  letters  and  fashion 
whom  he  saw,  will  be  imagined  by  all  readers  who  have  seen  son- 
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worship  amongst  mothers,  and  that  charming  8irai)licity  of  love  with 
which  women  in  the  country  watch  the  career  of  their  darlings  in 
London.  If  John  has  held  such  and  such  a  brief ;  if  Tom  lias  been 
invited  to  such  and  such  a  ball ;  or  George  has  met  this  or  that  great 
and  famous  man  at  dinner ;  what  a  delight  there  is  in  the  hearts  of 
mothers  and  sisters  at  home  in  Somersetshire !  How  young  Hope- 
fuFs  letters  are  read  and  romeml)ered  !  What  a  theme  for  village 
talk  they  give,  and  friendly  congratulation  1  In  the  second  winter. 
Pen  came  for  a  ver}'  brief  siwice,  and  cheered  the  widow's  he<art,  and 
lightened  uj)  the  lonely  house  at  Fairoaks.  Helen  luul  her  son  all 
to  herself;  Laura  was  away  on  a  visit  to  old  Liuly  Kockminster; 
the  folks  of  Clavering  Park  were  absent ;  the  very  few  old  friends 
of  the  house,  Doctor  Portman  at  their  head,  called  upon  Mr.  Pen, 
and  treated  him  with  marked  respect ;  between  mother  and  son,  it 
wiis  all  fondness,  confidence,  and  affection.  It  was  the  happiest 
fortnight  of  the  widow's  whole  life ;  perhaps  in  the  lives  of  both  of 
them.  The  holiday  Wiuj  gone  only  too  (pii^-kly ;  and  Pen  wjis  back 
in  the  busy  world,  and  the  gentle  widow  alone  again.  She  sent 
Arthur's  money  to  Laura :  I  d<jn't  know  why  this  young  Ifuly  took 
the  opiK)rtunity  of  leaving  home  when  Pen  wa.^  coming  thither,  or 
whether  he  was  the  more  piqued  or  relieves  1  by  her  absence. 

He  was  by  this  time,  by  his  ovm  merits  and  his  uncle's  intro- 
ductions, pretty  well  intrcHhiced  into  London,  and  known  lx)th  in 
liteniry  and  polite  circles.  Amongst  the  former  his  fashionable  re- 
jnitiition  stood  him  in  no  little  stejul ;  he  waa  considered  to  be  a 
genth^man  of  good  j^reseiit  means  and  l)etter  expectations,  wiio  wrote 
for  his  pleasure,  than  which  there  cannot  Ixj  a  greater  recommenda- 
tion to  a  yoimg  literary  aspirant.  Bacon,  Bungay  &  Co.,  were 
proud  to  accept  his  articles ;  Mr.  Wenluim  asked  him  to  diimer ; 
Mr.  Wagg  looked  up(m  him  with  a  favourable  eye ;  and  they  re- 
ported how  they  met  him  at  the  houses  of  persons  of  fashion,  amongst 
whom  he  wius  pn^tty  welcome,  as  tliey  did  n«)t  trouble  themselvea 
about  his  means,  present  or  future ;  as  his  apj)earauco  and  address 
were  gocnl ;  and  as  he  had  got  a  chanicter  for  being  a  clever  fellow. 
Finally,  he  wiis  asked  to  one  house,  because  he  was  seen  at  another 
house :  and  thus  no  small  varieties  of  London  life  were  presented  to 
the  young  man  :  he  was  made  familiar  with  all  sorts  of  people  from 
Paternoster  Row  to  Pimlico,  and  was  as  much  at  home  at  Mayfair 
(lining-tables  as  at  those  tiiveni  boanls  where  some  of  his  companions 
of  the  pen  were  accustomed  to  assemble. 

Full  of  high  spirits  and  curiosity,  easily  adapting  himself  to  all 
whom  he  met,  the  young  fellow  pleased  himself  in  this  strange 
variety  and  jumble  of  men,  and  made  himself  welcome,  or  at  ease  at 
least,  wherever  he  went.     He  would  breakfast,  for  instance,  at  Mr. 
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Plover's  of  a  morning,  in  company  with  a  peer,  a  bishop,  a  parlia- 
mentary orator,  two  blue  la<lie8  of  fashion,  a  popular  prea<;her,  the 
author  of  the  last  new  novel,  and  the  very  latest  lion  imported  from 
Egypt  or  from  America ;  and  would  quit  this  distinguished  society 
for  the  back  room  at  the  newspaper  oflfice,  where  pens  and  ink  and 
the  wet  proof-sheets  were  awaiting  him.  Here  would  be  Finucane, 
the  sub-editor,  with  the  last  news  from  tlie  Row :  and  Shandon 
would  come  in  presently,  and  giving  a  no<l  to  Pen,  would  begin 
Scribbling  his  leading  article  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Hanked 
by  the  jnnt  of  sherry,  which,  when  the  attendant  boy  beheld  him, 
was  always  silently  brouglit  for  the  Captain :  or  Mr.  Blu<lyor's 
roaring  voice  would  be  heard  in  the  front  room,  where  that  tniculent 
critic  would  imjKmnd  the  bcwiks  on  tlie  counter  in  spite  of  the  timid 
remonstrances  of  Mr.  Midge,  the  publisher,  and  after  looking  through 
the  volumes  would  sell  them  at  his  accustomed  bookstall,  and 
having  dnmken  and  dined  upon  the  produce  of  the  sale  in  a  tavern 
box,  woidd  (jail  for  ink  and  paper,  and  proceed  to  "  smash "  the 
author  of  his  dinner  and  the  novel.  Towards  evening  Mr.  Pen 
would  stroll  in  the  direction  of  his  club,  and  t«ake  up  Wjirrington 
there  for  a  constitutional  walk.  This  exercise  freed  the  lungs,  and 
gave  an  appetite  for  dinner,  after  which  Pen  had  the  privilege  to 
make  his  l)ow  at  some  very  pheasant  houses  which  were  opened  to 
him  ;  or  the  town  before  him  for  amusement.  Thene  was  the 
OiKjra ;  or  the  Eiigle  Tavern ;  or  a  ball  to  go  to  in  Mayfair ;  or 
a  quiet  night  with  a  cigar  and  a  book  and  a  long  talk  with 
Warrington ;  or  a  wonderful  new  song  at  the  Back  Kitchen ; — at 
this  time  of  liis  life  ]Mr.  Pen  beheld  all  sorts  of  places  and  men ; 
and  very  likely  did  not  know  how  nuich  he  enjoyed  himself  until 
long  after,  when  balls  gave  him  no  pleasure,  neither  did  farces  make 
him  laugh ;  nor  did  the  tavern  joke  produce  the  least  excit<>ment  in 
him ;  nor  did  the  loveliest  dancer  that  ever  showed  her  ankles  cause 
him  to  stir  from  his  cliair  after  diimer.  At  his  present  mature  age 
all  these  pleasiu^es  are  over ;  and  the  times  have  passed  away  too. 
It  is  but  a  very  very  few  years  since — but  the  time  is  gone,  and  most 
of  the  men.  Bludyer  will  no  more  bully  authors  or  cheat  landlonls 
of  their  score.  Shandon,  the  learned  and  thriftless,  the  witty  and 
unwise,  sleeps  his  last  sleep.  They  biuied  honest  Doolan  the  other 
day  :  never  will  he  cringe  or  flatter,  never  pidl  long-bow  or  empty 
whisky-noggin  any  more. 

The  London  season  was  now  blooming  in  its  full  vigour,  and  the 
fashionable  newspapers  aboimded  with  information  regartling  the 
grand  banquets,  routs,  and  balls  which  were  enlivening  the  polite 
world.     Our  gracious  Sovereign  was  holding  levees  and  drawing- 
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rooms  at  St.  James's :  the  bow  windows  of  the  clubs  were  crowded 
with  the  heads  of  respectable  red-faced  newspai)er-reading  gentlemen : 
along  the  Serpentine  trailed  thousands  of  carriages :  squadrons  of 
dandy  horsemen  trampled  over  Rotten  Row  :  everj'feody  was  in  town 
in  a  word ;  and  of  course  Major  Arthur  Pendennis,  who  was  some- 
body, was  not  absent. 

With  his  head  tied  up  in  a  smart  bandanna  handkerchief,  and 
his  meagre  carcass  enveloped  in  a  brilliant  Turkish  dre«sing-gown, 
the  worthy  gentleman  sate  on  a  certain  morning  by  his  fireside, 
letting  his  feet  gently  simmer  in  a  bath,  whilst  he  took  his  early 
cup  of  tea,  and  penised  his  Momimj  Post,  He  coidd  not  have 
faced  the  day  without  his  two  hours'  toilet,  without  his  early  cup 
of  tea,  without  his  Morning  Post.  I  suppose  nobody  in  the  world 
except  Morgan,  not  even  Morgan's  master  himself,  knew  how  feeble 
and  ancient  the  Major  was  growing,  and  what  numberless  little 
comforts  he  required. 

If  men  sneer,  as  our  habit  is,  at  the  artifices  of  an  old  beauty, 
at  her  paint,  perfumes,  ringlets ;  at  those  innumerable,  and  to  us 
unknown,  stratagems  with  whi(;h  she  is  said  to  reme<ly  the  ravages 
of  time  and  reconstnict  the  channs  whereof  years  have  bereft  her ; 
the  ladies,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  are  not  on  their  side  altogether 
ignorant  that  men  are  vain  as  well  as  they,  and  that  the  toilets  of 
old  bucks  are  to  the  fidl  as  elalx)rate  as  their  own.  How  is  it  that 
old  Blushington  keeps  that  consttint  little  rose-tint  on  his  cheeks;  and 
where  does  old  Blondel  get  the  preparation  which  makes  his  silver  hair 
pass  for  golden?  Have  you  ever  seen  Lord  Hotspur  get  off  his 
horse  when  he  thinks  nobody  is  looking  ?  Taken  out  of  his  stirrups, 
his  shiny  boots  can  hardly  totter  up  the  steps  of  Hotspiu*  House. 
He  is  a  dashing  young  nobleman  still  as  you  see  the  back  of  him  in 
Rotten  Row :  when  you  behold  him  on  foot,  what  an  old,  old  fellow  I 
Did  you  ever  form  to  yoiu^elf  any  idea  of  Dick  Lacy  (Dick  has  been 
Dick  these  sixty  years)  in  a  natural  state,  and  without  his  stays  ] 
All  these  men  are  objects  whom  the  observer  of  human  life  and 
manners  may  contemplate  with  as  much  profit  as  the  most  elderly 
Belgravian  Venus,  or  inveterate  Mayfair  Jezebel.  An  old  reprobate 
daddy-longlegs,  who  has  never  said  his  prayers  (except  perhaps  in 
public)  these  fifty  years :  an  old  buck  who  still  clings  to  as  many  of 
the  habits  of  youth  as  his  feeble  grasp  of  health  can  hold  by :  who 
has  given  up  the  bottle,  but  sits  with  young  fellows  over  it,  and  tells 
naughty  stories  upon  toast-and-water — who  has  given  up  beauty, 
but  still  talks  about  it  as  wickedly  as  the  youngest  rou^  in  company 
— such  an  old  fellow,  I  say,  if  any  parson  in  Pimlico  or  St.  James's 
were  to  order  the  beadles  to  bring  him  into  the  middle  aisle,  and 
there  set  him  in  an  arm-chair,  and  make  a  text  of  him,  and  preach 
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about  him  to  tlic  congregation,  could  be  turned  to  a  wholesome 
Ujse  for  once  in  his  life,  and  might  be  surprised  to  find  that  some 
good  thoughts  came  out  of  him.  But  we  are  wandering  fix)m  our 
text,  the  honest  'Major,  who  sits  all  this  while  with  his  feet  cooling 
in  the  bath  :  Morgan  takes  them  out  of  that  place  of  purification, 
and  dries  them  daintily,  and  i)rocced8  to  set  the  old  gentleman  on 
his  legs,  witli  waistband  and  wig,  starched  cravat,  and  spotless 
boots  and  gloves. 

It  was  (hiring  tlicse  hours  of  the  toilet  that  Morgan  and  his  em- 
ployer ha<l  tlieir  confidential  conversiitions,  for  tliey  did  ni>t  meet  much 
at  other  times  uf  the  day — the  Major  abliorring  the  soc^ioty  of  his 
own  chairs  and  ttibles  in  liis  lodgings  ;  and  Morgan,  his  miistc^'s  toilet 
over  and  letters  delivcR'd,  IukI  his  time  very  much  on  his  own  hands. 
This  8j)are  time  the  active  and  well-mannered  gentleman  be- 
stowed among  the  valets  and  butlers  of  the  nobility,  his  luxjuaint- 
ance :  and  Morgjxn  Pendenuis,  as  he  was  styled  -  for  by  such 
compound  names  gentlemen's  gentlemen  are  called  in  their  private 
circles — w:is  a  frequent  and  wel(X)me  guest  at  some  of  the  very 
highest  tal)les  in  this  town.  He  was  a  member  of  two  influential 
clubs  in  Mayfair  and  Piiulico ;  and  he  wius  thus  enabled  to  know 
the  whole  gossip  of  the  town,  and  entertain  his  mast-er  very  agree^ibly 
during  the  two  hours'  toilet  conversation.  He  knew  a  hundred 
tales  and  legends  regarding  persons  of  the  very  highest  torij  whose 
valets  canvass  their  august  secrets,  just,  my  dear  miulam,  as  our 
own  i)arlour-maids  and  dei>endants  in  the  kitchen  discuss  our 
chanu'ters,  our  stinginess  and  g(»nerosity,  our  i>ecuniary  metins  or 
embarrassments,  and  our  little  ilomestic  or  connubial  tiffs  and 
(piarrels.  If  I  leave  this  manuscript  open  on  my  table,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  Betty  will  read  it,  and  they  will  tidk  it 
over  in  the  lower  regions  t(^>-night ;  and  to-moiTow  she  will  bring 
in  my  ])reakfast  with  a  face  of  such  entire  imjwrturbable  innwence, 
that  no  mortal  could  suppose  her  guilty  of  j>laying  the  spy.  If  you 
and  the  Capt^iin  have  high  words  upon  any  subject,  which  is  just 
possible,  the  circumstances  of  the  (piarrel,  and  the  chanu't<>r8  of 
b<3th  of  you,  will  be  discussed  with  impartial  elo^pience  i»ver  the 
kit<'hen  tea-table ;  and  if  Mrs.  Smith's  maid  should  by  clianco  be 
takuig  a  dish  of  tea  with  yours,  her  presence:  will  not  undoubtedly 
a(*t  as  a  restraint  \x\yoii  the  discussion  in  question ;  her  opinion  will 
l)e  given  with  candour ;  and  the  next  day  her  mistress  will  probably 
know  that  Cai)tain  and  Mrs.  Jcnuis  have  been  a  quarrelling  as 
usual.  Notliing  is  secret.  Take  it  as  a  rule  that  John  knows  every- 
thing :  and  as  in  our  humble  world  so  in  the  greatest :  a  duke  is 
no  more  a  hero  to  his  vaJet-de-chamhre  than  you  or  I ;  and  his 
Grace's  man  at  his  club,  in  company  doubtless  with  other  men  of 
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equal  social  rank,  talks  over  his  master's  character  and  affidrs  with 
the  ingenuous  truthfiilncss  which  befits  gentlemen  who  are  met 
together  in  confidence.  Who  is  a  niggard  and  screws  up  his 
money-boxes :  who  is  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders,  and  is 
putting  his  noble  name  on  the  back  of  bills  of  exchange :  who  is 
intimate  with  whose  wife :  who  wants  whom  to  marry  her  daughter, 
and  which  he  won't,  no  not  at  any  price : — all  these  fitcts  gentle- 
men's confidential  gentlemen  discuss  confidentially,  and  are  known 
and  examined  by  every  person  who  has  any  claim  to  rank  in  genteel 
society.  In  a  word,  if  old  Pendennis  himself  was  said  to  know 
everything,  and  was  at  once  admirably  scandalous  and  delightfully 
discreet ;  it  is  but  justice  to  Morgan  to  say,  that  a  great  deal  of  his 
master's  information  was  supplied  to  that  worthy  man  by  his  valet, 
who  went  out  and  foraged  knowledge  for  him.  Irideed,  what  more 
effectual  plan  is  there  to  get  a  knowledge  of  London  society,  than 
to  begin  at  the  foundation — that  is,  at  the  kitchen-floor  1 

So  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  employer  conversed  as  the  latter's  toilet 
proceedetl.  There  had  been  a  Drawing-room  on  the  day  previous, 
and  the  Major  read  among  the  presentations  that  of  Lady  Clavering 
by  Lady  Rockininster,  and  of  Miss  Amory  by  her  mother,  Lady 
Olavering, — and  in  a  further  part  of  the  paper  their  dresses  were 
described,  with  a  precision  and  in  a  jargon  which  will  puzzle  and 
amuse  the  antiquary  of  future  generatitms.  The  sight  of  these 
names  carried  Pendennis  bock  to  the  country.  "How  long  have 
the  Claverings  been  in  London  ] "  he  asked ;  "  pray,  Morgan,  have 
you  seen  any  of  their  people  ] " 

"  Sir  Francis  have  sent  away  his  foring  man,  sir,"  Mr.  Morgan 
replied ;  "and  have  took  a  friend  of  mine  as  own  man,  sir.  Indeed 
he  applied  on  my  reckmendation.  You  may  recklect  Towler,  sir, — 
tall  red- 'aired  man — but  dyes  his  'air.  Was  groom  of  the  chambers 
in  Lord  Levant's  fandy  till  his  Lordship  broke  hup.  It's  a  fall 
for  Towler,  sir ;  but  pore  men  can't  be  particklar,"  said  the  valet, 
with  a  pathetic;  voice. 

"  Devilish  hard  on  Towler,  by  gad  I "  said  the  Major,  amused, 
"  and  not  pleasant  for  Lord  Levant — he,  he  ! " 

"Always  knew  it  was  coming,  sir.  I  spoke  to  you  of  it 
Michaelmas  was  four  years :  when  her  Ladyship  put  the  diamonds 
in  pawn.  It  was  Towler,  sir,  took  'em  in  two  cabs  to  Dobree's — 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  plate  went  the  same  way.  Don't  you 
remember  seeing  of  it  at  Black  wall,  with  the  Levant  arms  and 
coronick,  and  Lord  Levant  settn  oppsit  to  it  at  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne's  dinner  ]     Beg  your  pardon  ;  did  I  cut  you,  sir  ] " 

Morgan  was  now  operating  upon  the  Major's  chin — he  con- 
tinued the  theme  while  strapping  the  skilful  razor.      "They've 
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took  a  house  in  Gn^evenor  Place,  and  are  coming  out  strong,  sir. 
Her  Laniyship's  giving  to  give  tlinn?  parties,  besides  a  dinner  a  week, 
air.     Her  fortune  won't  stand  it — csui't  stami  it." 

**(jkMl,  she  had  a  lievilish  gixxl  cook  when  I  was  at  Fairoaks," 
the  Mjyor  said,  with  very  Httle  compassion  for  the  widow  Amory's 
fortune. 

"  Marobblan  was  his  name,  sir  ; — Marobblan's  gone  away,  sir  ; '' 
Morgan  said, — and  the  Major,  this  time  with  hearty  sympathy, 
said,  "  he  was  devilish  sorry  t«^  l«ist»  him." 

"  There's  l^een  a  tremenju^nis  row  alx>ut  that  Mosseer  Marobblan," 
Morgan  continue<l.  **  At  a  Ixdl  at  Riymouth,  sir,  bless  his  imj>a- 
dence,  he  challcnireil  Mr.  Harthiu-  to  tight  a  jewel,  sir,  which  Mr. 
Harthur  was  very  nejir  kntH-kiui;  him  down,  and  pitchin'  him  outa- 
winder,  and  serte  him  right :  but  Chevalier  Stmng,  sir,  came  up 
and  stoppeil  the  shindy— I  Ivg  panlon,  the  holtercation,  sir — 
them  French  ccH)ks  has  as  much  pride  and  hinsolence  as  if  they  was 
real  gentlemen." 

"  I  heanl  something  of  that  quarrel,"  said  the  Major ;  "  but 
Mirobolant  was  not  tumeti  otf  for  that  ? " 

"  No,  sir — that  affair,  sir,  which  Mr.  Harthur  forgave  it  him 
and  be'ave<l  m<ist  handsome,  wjis  husheil  hup :  it  wjis  about  Miss 
Hamorj*,  sir,  that  he  ad  his  dismissial.  Those  French  fellers,  they 
£uicy  everybo«ly  is  in  love  with  'em  ;  an^l  he  climl)ed  up  the  large 
grape  vine  to  her  \^in4ler,  sir,  and  was  a  trying  to  get  in,  when  he 
was  caught,  sir ;  anil  Mr.  Strong  came  out,  and  they  got  the  ganlen- 
engine  and  playe<l  on  him,  and  there  was  no  end  of  a  row,  sir." 

"  Confound  his  impudence  I  You  don't  mciui  to  say  Miss  Amory 
encourageil  him  ? "  crieil  the  Major,  amaze<l  at  a  pecidiar  expression 
in  Mr.  Morgan's  counteniuice. 

Morg:m  resumed  his  impertiwhible  demeanour.  "  Know  nothing 
about  it,  sir.  Ser\'ants  don't  know  them  kind  of  things  the  least. 
Most  probbly  there  was  nothing  in  it— so  mimy  lies  is  told  alwut 
families — Marobblan  went  away — bag  and  baggage,  Siiucei>jins,  and 
pianna,  and  all — the  feller  'ad  a  pianna,  and  vrrote  |X)try  in  French, 
and  he  t<K)k  a  lodging  at  Clavcring,  and  he  hankered  about  the 
primises,  and  it  was  said  that  Maxlame  Fribsby,  the  milliner, 
brought  letters  to  Miss  Hamory,  though  I  don't  believe  a  wonl 
about  it ;  nor  that  he  tried  to  pison  hisself  with  charcoal,  wliich  it 
was  all  a  humbug  botwigst  him  and  Madame  Fribsby  ;  and  he  was 
nearly  shot  by  the  keeper  in  the  park." 

In  the  course  of  that  very  day,  it  chanced  that  the  Major  had 
stationed  himself  in  the  great  window  of  Bays's  Club  in  St.  James's 
Street^  at  the  hour  in  the  afternoon  when  you  see  a  half-score  of 
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respectable  old  bucks  similarly  recreating  themselves  (Bays's  is  rather 
an  old-fashioned  place  of  resort  now,  and  many  of  its  members  more 
than  middle-aged ;  but  in  tlie  time  of  the  Prince  Regent,  these  old 
fellows  occupied  the  same  window,  and  were  some  of  the  very 
greatest  dandies  in  this  empire) — Major  Pendennis  was  looking 
from  the  great  window,  and  spieil  his  nephew  Arthur  walking  down 
the  street  in  company  with  his  friend  Mr.  Popjoy. 

**  Look ! "  said  Popjoy  to  Pen,  as  they  |)assed,  "  did  you  ever 
pass  Bays's  at  four  o'clock,  without  seeing  that  collection  of  old 
fogies  ]  It's  a  regidar  museum.  They  ought  to  be  cast  in  wax,  and 
set  up  at  Madame  Tus^ud's " 

" — In  a  chamber  of  old  horrors  by  themselves,"  Pen  said,  laughing. 

"  — In  the  chamber  of  horrors  !  Gad,  dooce<l  go<xl !  "  Pop  cried. 
"They  are  old  rogues,  most  of  'em,  and  no  mistake.  There's  old 
Blondel ;  there's  my  uncle  Colchicum,  the  most  confounded  old 
sinner  in  Europe;  there's -hullo !  there's  somebody  rapping  the 
window  and  nodding  at  us." 

"  It's  my  uncle,  the  Major,"  said  Pen.     "  Is  he  an  old  sinner  too  1 " 

"Notorious  old  rogue,"  Pop  sjiid,  wagging  his  head.  ("Notowious 
old  wogue,"  he  pronoimced  the  wonls,  thereby  rendering  them  much 
more  emphatic.)  "  He's  Inn-koning  you  in;  he  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Come  in  too,"  Pen  said. 

"  — Can't,"  replied  the  other.  "  Cut  uncle  Col.  two  years  ago, 
about  Mademoiselle  Frangipane — Ta,  ta,"  and  the  young  sinner  took 
leave  of  Pen,  and  the  club  of  the  elder  criminals,  and  sauntered  into 
Blacqui^re's,  an  adjacent  establishment,  frequented  by  reprobates  of 
his  own  age. 

Colchicum,  Blondel,  and  the  senior  bucks  had  just  been  con- 
versing about  the  Clavering  family,  whose  appeartuice  in  London  had 
formed  the  subject  of  Major  Pendennis's  morning  conversation  with 
his  valet.  Mr.  Blondel's  house  was  next  to  that  of  Sir  Francis 
Clavering,  in  Grosvenor  Place  :  giving  very  good  dinners  himself,  he 
had  remarked  some  activity  in  his  neighbom-'s  kitchen.  Sir  Francis, 
indeed,  had  a  new  chef^  who  had  come  in  more  than  once  and  dressed 
Mr.  Blondel's  dinner  for  him  ;  that  gentleman  having  only  a  remark- 
ably expert  female  artist  permanently  engaged  in  his  establishment, 
and  employing  such  chefs  of  note  as  happened  to  be  free  on  the 
occasion  of  his  grand  banquets.  "  They  go  to  a  devilish  expense  and 
see  devilish  bad  company  as  yet,  I  hear,"  Mr.  Blondel  said — "they 
scour  the  streets,  by  ^id,  to  get  people  to  dine  with  'em.  Champignon 
says  it  breaks  his  heart  to  serve  up  a  dinner  to  their  society.  What 
a  shame  it  is  that  those  low  people  should  have  money  at  all ! " 
cried  Mr.  Blondel,  whose  grandfather  htwl  been  a  reputable  leather- 
breeches  maker,  and  whose  father  had  lent  money  to  the  Princes. 
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"  I  wish  I  had  fallen  in  with  the  widow  myself,"  sighed  Lord 
Colchicum,  "and  not  been  laid  up  with  that  confounded  gout  at 
Leghorn.  I  would  have  married  the  woman  myself;  I'm  told  she 
has  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  Threes." 

"Not  quiU  so  much  as  that, — I  knew  her  family  in  India," 
Major  Pendennis  said.  "  I  knew  her  fiimily  in  India ;  her  father 
was  an  enormously  rich  old  indigo-planter, — know  all  about  her, — 
Olavering  has  tlie  next  estate  to  oiu^  in  the  country.  Ha !  there's 
my  nephew  walking  with " 

"  With  mine, — the  infernal  young  scamp,"  said  Lonl  Colchicum, 
glowering  at  Popjoy  out  of  his  heavy  eyebrows;  and  he  turned 
away  from  the  window  as  Major  Pendennis  lapi>ed  uiK)n  it. 

The  Major  was  in  high  good-hiunour.  The  sun  was  bright,  the 
air  brisk  and  invigorating.  He  had  determined  ujkju  a  visit  to 
Lady  Clavering  on  that  day,  and  bethought  him  that  Arthiu-  would 
be  a  good  comimnion  for  the  walk  across  the  Green  Park  to  her 
Ladyshii)'s  door.  Master  Pen  wjus  not  disple^ised  to  accompany  his 
illustrious  relative,  who  p<3intcd  out  a  dozen  grent  men  in  their  brief 
transit  through  St.  James's  Street,  and  got  bows  from  a  Duke  at  a 
crossing,  a  Bishop  (on  a  cob),  and  a  Cabinet  Minister  with  an 
umbrella.  The  Duke  gave  the  elder  Pendennis  a  finger  of  a  pipe- 
clayed glove  to  shake,  which  the  Major  embraced  with  great  venerar 
tion;  and  all  Pen's  blood  tingled  as  he  found  himself  in  actual 
communication,  as  it  were,  with  this  fiunous  man  (for  Pen  had  pos- 
session of  the  Major's  left  arm,  whilst  that  gentleman's  other  wing 
was  engaged  with  his  Grace's  right),  and  he  wished  all  Grey  Friars 
School,  all  Oxbridge  University,  all  Paternoster  Row  and  the  Temple, 
and  Laimi  and  his  mother  at  Fairoaks,  could  be  standing  on  each 
side  of  the  street,  to  see  the  meeting  between  him  and  his  uncle, 
and  the  most  famous  duke  in  Christendom. 

"  How  do,  Pendennis  ? — fine  day,"  were  his  Grace's  remarkable 
words,  and  with  a  nod  of  his  august  head  he  passed  on — in  a  blue 
frock <»oat  and  spotless  white  duck  trousers,  in  a  white  stock,  with 
a  shining  buckle  behind. 

Old  Pendennis,  whose  likeness  to  his  Grace  has  been  remarked, 
began  to  iniitiite  him  unconsciously  after  they  hiul  parted,  speaking 
with  curt  sentences,  after  the  manner  of  the  great  man.  We  have 
all  of  us,  no  doubt,  met  with  more  than  one  militiiry  officer  who 
has  so  imitated  the  manner  of  a  certiiin  Great  Captain  of  the  Age ; 
and  has,  perhaps,  changed  his  own  natural  character  and  disposition, 
because  Fate  had  endowed  him  with  an  ac^uiluie  nose.  In  like 
manner  have  we  not  seen  many  another  man  pride  liimself  on 
having  a  tall  forehead  and  a  supposed  likeness  to  Mr.  Canning] 
many  another  go  through  life  swelling  with    self-gratification  on 
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account  of  an  imagined  resemblance  (we  say  ''imagined/'  because 
that  anybody  should  be  really  like  that  most  beautiful  and  perfbct 
of  men  is  impossible)  to  the  great  and  revered  George  IV.  ?  many 
third  parties,  who  wore  low  necks  to  their  dresses  because  they 
fimcied  that  Lord  Byron  and  themselves  were  similar  in  appearance  t 
and  has  not  the  grave  closed  but  lately  upon  poor  Tom  Bicker- 
staff,  who,  having  no  more  imagination  than  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
looked  in  the  glass  and  fancied  himself  like  Shakspeare,  shaved  his 
fbrehead  so  as  further  to  resemble  the  immortal  bard,  wrote  tragedies 
incessantly,  and  died  perfectly  crazy — actually  jierished  of  his  fore- 
head ]  These  or  similar  freaks  of  vanity  most  people  who  have  fre- 
quented the  world  must  have  seen  in  their  experience.  Pen  laughed 
in  his  roguish  sleeve  at  the  manner  in  which  his  uncle  began  to 
imitate  the  great  man  from  whom  they  had  just  parted :  but  Mr.  Pen 
was  as  vain  in  his  own  way,  perhaps,  as  the  elder  gentleman,  and 
strutted,  with  a  very  consaiuential  air  of  his  own,  by  the  Major^s  side. 

"Yes,  my  dear  boy,"  said  tlie  old  bachelor,  as  they  sauntered 
through  the  Green  Park,  where  many  poor  children  were  disporting 
happily,  and  errand  boys  were  j)laying  at  toss  halfi)enny,  and 
black  sheep  were  grazing  in  the  sunshine,  and  an  actor  was  learning 
his  part  on  a  bench,  and  nursery-maids  and  their  charges  sauntered 
here  and  there,  and  several  couples  were  walking  in  a  leisurely 
maimer ;  "  yes,  dei)end  on  it,  my  boy ;  for  a  poor  man,  there  is 
nothing  like  having  good  acHiuaintan(!es.  Wlio  were  those  men, 
with  wliom  you  saw  me  in  tiie  bow  window  at  Bays's  1  Two  were 
peers  of  the  realm.  Hohuiob  will  be  a  peer,  as  soon  as  his  grand- 
uncle  dies,  and  he  lias  ha<l  Iiis  third  seizure ;  and  of  the  other  four, 
not  one  lias  less  than  his  seven  thousand  a  year.  Did  you  see 
that  dark  blue  brougham,  with  that  tremendous  stepping  horse, 
waiting  at  the  door  of  the  club  ?  You'll  know  it  again.  It  is  Sir 
Hugh  Trumpington's ;  he  was  never  known  to  walk  in  his  life ; 
never  appears  in  the  streets  on  foot — never:  and  if  he  is  going 
two  doors  off,  to  see  his  mother,  the  old  dowager  (to  whom  I  shall 
certainly  introduce  you,  for  she  receives  some  of  the  best  company 
in  London),  ga<l,  sir,  he  mounts  his  horse  at  No.  23,  and  dismounts 
again  at  No.  25a.  He  is  now  upstairs,  at  Biiys's,  playing  piquet 
with  Count  Punter:  he  is  the  second-best  player  in  England — 
as  well  he  may  be ;  for  he  plays  every  day  of  his  life,  except 
Sundays  (for  Sir  Hugh  is  an  uncommonly  religious  man),  fit)m 
half-past  three  till  half-past  seven,  when  he  dresses  for  dinner." 

"  A  very  pious  manner  of  spending  his  time,"  Pen  said,  laughing, 
and  thinking  that  his  uncle  was  falling  into  the  twaddling  state. 

"  Gad,  sir,  that  is  not  the  question.  A  man  of  his  estate  may  em- 
ploy his  time  as  he  chooses.    Wlien  you  are  a  baronet,  a  county  member, 
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with  ten  thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Cheshire,  and  such  a  place 
as  Trumpington  (though  he  never  goes  there),  you  may  do  as  you  like." 

^*  And  so  that  was  his  brougham,  sir,  was  it  ]  "  the  nephew  said, 
with  almost  a  sneer. 

"His  brougham — oh  ay,  yes ; — and  that  brings  me  back  to  my 
point — revenons  a  7io8  moutons.  Yes,  begad !  revenons  h  nos 
moutons.  Well,  that  brougliam  is  mine  if  I  choose,  between  four 
and  seven.  Just  as  much  mine  as  if  I  jobbed  it  from  Tilbury's, 
bega<l,  for  thirty  jxmnd  a  montli.  Sir  Hugh  is  tlie  best-natured 
fellow  in  the  worhl ;  and  if  it  liadn't  been  so  fine  an  afternoon  as 
it  is,  you  and  I  would  have  been  in  that  brougham  at  this  very 
minute,  on  our  way  to  Grosvenor  Place.  That  is  the  benefit  of 
knowing  rich  men ; — I  dine  for  nothing,  sir ; — I  go  into  the 
country,  and  I'm  mounted  for  notliing.  Other  fellows  keep  hounds 
and  gamekeepers  for  me.  Sic  vos  non  vodis,  as  we  used  to  say 
at  Grey  Friars,  hey  ?  I'm  of  the  opinion  of  my  old  friend  Leech, 
of  the  Forty-fourth ;  and  a  devilish  good  shrewd  fellow  he  was, 
as  most  Scotchmen  are.  Grad,  sir.  Leech  used  to  say  he  was  so  poor 
that  he  couldn't  afford  to  know  a  poor  man." 

"You  don't  act  up  to  your  principles,  uncle,"  Pen  said  good- 
natiu*eilly. 

"Up  to  my  principles:  how,  sir?"  the  Major  asked  rather  testily. 

"  You  would  have  cut  me  in  St.  James's  Street,  sir,"  Pen  said, 
"were  your  practice  not  more  benevolent  than  your  theory;  you  who 
live  with  dukes  and  magnates  of  the  land,  would  take  no  notice  of  a 
poor  devil  like  me."  By  which  speech  we  may  see  that  Mr.  Pen  was 
getting  on  in  the  world,  and  could  flatter  as  well  as  laugh  in  his  sleeve. 

Major  Pendennis  was  api)easetl  instantly,  and  very  much  pleased. 
He  tapped  affectionately  his  nephew's  arm  on  which  he  was  laming, 
and  said, — "  You,  sir,  you  are  my  flesh  and  blood  !  9ang  it,  sir, 
I've  been  very  proud  of  you  and  very  fond  of  you,  but  for  your  con- 
founded follies  and  extravagances — and  wild  oats,  sir,  which  I  hope 
youVe  sown.  Yes,  begad  !  I  hope  you've  sown  'em  ;  I  hope  youVe 
sown  'em,  begad !  My  object,  Arthiu",  is  to  make  a  man  of  you 
— to  see  you  well  phiced  in  the  world,  as  becomes  one  of  your 
name  and  my  own,  sir.  You  have  got  yourself  a  little  reputation 
by  your  literary  talent§,  which  I  am  very  far  from  undervaluing, 
though  in  my  time,  begad,  po<»try  anil  genius  and  that  sort  of  thing 
were  devilish  disreputable.  There  was  jxwr  B>Ton,  for  instance, 
who  nuned  himself,  and  contracted  the  worst  habits  by  living  with 
poets  and  newspaper-writers,  and  people  of  that  kind.  But  the 
times  are  changed  now — there's  a  nm  upon  literature — clever  fellows 
get  into  the  best  houses  in  town,  begad  !  Tem}X)ra  mutantur^  sir, 
andy  by  Jove,  I  suppose  whatever  is  is  right,  as  Shakspeare  says," 
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Pen  did  not  think  fit  to  tell  his  uncle  who  was  the  author  who  had 
made  use  of  that  remarkable  phraae,  and  here  descending  from  the 
Green  Park,  the  pair  made  their  way  into  Grosvenor  Place,  and  to  the 
door  of  the  mansion  occupied  there  by  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Clavering. 

The  dining-room  shutters  of  this  handsome  mansion  were  freshly 
gilded ;  the  knockers  shone  gorgeous  upon  the  newly  painted  door ; 
the  balcony  before  the  drawing-room  bloomed  with  a  portable  garden 
of  the  most  beautifnl  plant«,  and  with  flowers,  white,  and  pink,  and 
scarlet ;  the  windows  of  the  upper  room  (the  sacred  chamber  and 
dressing-room  of  my  lady,  doubtless),  and  even  a  i)retty  little  case- 
ment of  the  tliird  storey,  which  keen-sighted  Mr.  Pen  presumed  to 
belong  to  the  virgin  beilroom  of  Miss  Blanche  Amory,  were  similarly 
adorned  with  floral  oniamenta,  and  the  whole  exterior  face  of  the 
house  presented  the  most  brilliant  aspect  which  fresh  new  paint, 
shining  plate-glass,  newly  cleaned  bricks,  and  spotless  mortar  could 
offer  to  the  beholder. 

"  How  Strong  must  have  rejoicexl  in  organising  all  this  splen- 
dour," thought  Pen.  He  recognised  the  Chevalier's  genius  in  the 
magnificence  before  him. 

"  Lmly  Clavering  is  going  out  for  her  drive,"  the  Major  said. 
"We  shall  only  have  to  leave  our  pa«tebo{U-(la,  Arthur."  He  used 
the  word  "  pa.stcl)oards,"  having  heard  it  from  some  of  the  ingenious 
youth  of  the  nobility  al)out  town,  and  as  a  modern  phrase  suite<l  to 
Pen's  tender  years.  Indeetl,  as  the  two  gentlemen  reache<l  the  door, 
a  landau  drove  up,  a  magnificent  yellow  carriage,  lined  with  brocade 
or  satin  of  a  faint  cream  colour,  drawn  by  wonderful  grey  horses, 
with  flaming  ribbons,  and  hiU'uess  blazing  all  over  with  crests ;  no 
less  than  three  of  these  heraldic  emblems  surmounted  the  coats-of- 
arms  on  the  panels,  and  these  shields  contained  a  prodigious  number 
of  quarterings,  l)e tokening  the  antiquity  and  splendour  of  the  houses 
of  Clavering  and  Sncll.  A  (;oachman  in  a  tight  silver  wig  sur- 
mounted the  magnificent  hammercloth  (whereon  the  same  arms 
were  worked  in  bullion),  and  controlled  the  prancing  greys — a 
young  man  still,  but  of  a  solemn  countenance,  with  a  laced  waisU'oat 
and  buckles  in  his  shoes — little  buckles,  unlike  those  which  John 
and  Jeames,  the  footmen,  wear,  and  which  we  know  are  large,  and 
spread  elegantly  over  the  foot. 

One  of  the  leaves  of  the  hall  door  was  opened,  and  John — one  of 
the  largest  of  his  race — was  leaning  against  the  door  pillar,  with  his 
ambrosial  hair  powdered,  his  legs  crosse<l ;  beautiful,  silk-stockinged ; 
in  his  hand  his  cane,  gold-headed,  dolichoskimi.  Jeames  was  in- 
visible, but  near  at  hand,  waiting  in  the  hall,  with  the  gentleman 
who  does  not  wear  livery,  and  ready  to  fling  down  the  roll  of  hair- 
cloth over  which  her  Ladyship  was  to  step  to  her  carriage.     These 
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things  and  men,  the  which  to  tell  of  demands  time,  are  seen  in  the 
glance  of  a  practised  eye:  and,  in  fact,  the  Major  and  Pen  had 
•oarcely  crossed  the  street,  when  the  second  battant  of  the  door  flew 

r;  the  honehair  carpet  tumbled  down  the  door-steps  to  those  of 
larnage ;  John  was  opening  it  on  one  side  of  the  emblazoned  door, 
and  Jeames  on  the  other,  and  two  ladies,  attired  in  the  highest  style 
of  fashion,  and  accompanied  by  a  third,  who  carried  a  Blenheim  spaniel, 
yelping  in  a  light  blue  ribbon,  came  forth  to  ascend  the  carriage. 

Miss  Amory  was  the  first  to  enter,  which  she  did  with  aerial 
lightness,  and  took  the  place  which  she  liked  best.  Lady  Clavering 
next  followed,  but  her  Ladyship  was  more  mature  of  age  and  heavy 
of  foot,  and  one  of  those  feet,  attired  in  a  green  satin  boot,  with 
some  part  of  a  stocking,  which  was  very  fine,  whatever  the  ankle 
might  be  which  it  encircle*!,  might  be  seen  swaying  on  the  carriage 
step,  as  her  Ladyship  leaned  for  aupix)rt  on  the  arm  of  the  unbending 
Jeames,  by  the  enraptured  observer  of  female  beauty  who  happened 
to  be  passing  at  the  time  of  tliis  imposing  ceremonial. 

The Pendcnnises senior  and  junior  beheld  those  charms  as  they  came 
up  to  the  door  -  the  Major  kK)king  grave  and  courtly,  and  Pen  some- 
what abajihed  at  the  carriage  and  its  owners ;  for  he  tliought  of  sundry 
little  passages  at  Olavering,  which  made  his  heurt  boat  mther  quick. 

At  that  moment  Lady  Clavering,  looking  round,  saw  the  pair — 
she  was  on  the  first  (jarriage  step,  and  would  have  been  in  the  vehicle 
in  another  second,  but  slie  gave  a  start  Ixackwanls  (which  caused 
some  of  the  powder  to  fly  from  the  hair  of  ambrosial  Jeames),  ami 
crying  out,  "  Lor,  if  it  isn't  Arthur  Pendennis  and  the  old  Major  !  '* 
jumped  back  to  terra-firma  directly,  and  holding  out  two  fat  hands, 
encased  in  tight  orange-coloured  gloves,  the  goo<l-natured  woman 
warmly  greeted  the  Major  and  his  nephew. 

"  Come  in,  both  of  you.  —Why  haven*t  you  been  before  ? — Gret 
out,  Blanche,  and  come  and  see  your  old  friends.- -Oh,  Fm  so  gla*i 
to  see  you.  We've  been  watin'  and  watin'  for  you  ever  so  long. 
Come  in,  luncheon  ain't  gone  down,"  cried  out  this  hospitable  lady, 
squeezing  Pen's  hand  in  both  hers  (she  luul  droppc^l  the  Major's  after 
a  brief  wrench  of  recognition),  and  Blanche,  existing  up  her  eyes 
towards  the  chimneys,  descended  from  the  carriage  presently,  with 
a  timid,  blushing,  appciiling  look,  and  gave  a  little  hand  to  Major 
Pendennis. 

The  companion  with  the  spaniel  looked  about  irresolute,  and 
doubting  whether  she  should  not  take  Fido  his  airing ;  but  she  too 
turned  right  about  face  and  entere<l  the  house,  after  Lady  Clavering, 
her  daughter,  and  the  two  gentlemen.  And  the  carriage,  with  the 
prancing  greys,  was  left  unoccupie<l,  save  by  the  coat;hman  in  the 
silver  wig. 
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IN  WHICH  THE  SYLPH  REAPPEARS 

BETTER  folks  than  M()r«mn,  the  valet,  were  not  so  well  in- 
stmcted  aa  that  genthnnan,  regarding  the  amount  of  Lady 
Clavering's  ric^hes  ;  and  the  legend  in  Londc^n,  uiwn  her  Lady- 
ship's arrival  in  the  polit<^  nuitnn)oli8,  wjis,  that  her  fortune  was 
enonnous.  Indigo  tiu^tories,  opium  clippers,  huiks  overflowing  with 
nipees,  diamonds  and  jewels  of  native  princ^es,  and  vaat  sums  of 
interest  paid  by  them  for  loans  (M)ntract<»d  by  themselves  or  their 
predeeessors  to  Lady  Claveriiig's  father,  were  mentioned  as  sources 
of  her  wea.lth.  Her  accoimt  at  her  London  linker's  was  positively 
kfaown,  and  the  sum  embraced  so  many  ciphers  as  to  creatt>  aa  many 
O's  of  a<lmiration  in  the  wondering  hearer.  It  was  a  known  fact 
tliat  an  envoy  ftxim  an  Indian  Prince,  a  Colonel  Altiimont,  the 
Nawaub  of  Lucknow's  prime  favourite,  an  extraordinary  man,  who 
had,  it  was  said,  embraced  Mahomet^mism,  and  undergone  a  thousand 
wild  and  perilous  adventures,  wjis  at  presi^nt  in  this  (M>untry,  trying 
to  negotiate  with  the  Bt^gum  (^^lavering  the  sale  of  the  Nawaub's 
celebrat<Ml  nose-ring  diamond,  "  the  light  of  the  Dewan." 

Under  the  title  of  the  Beginn,  Lady  Clavering's  fame  began  to 
spretid  in  London  l>efore  she  herself  descended  upon  the  Capital,  and  as 
it  ha«  been  the  l)oast  of  Delolme,  and  Blackstone,  and  all  pmegyrists 
of  the  British  Constitution,  that  we  admit  into  our  arist<K^nu\v  merit 
of  every  kind,  and  that  the  lowliest-lK>m  man,  if  he  but  deserve  it, 
may  wejir  the  robes  of.  a  \)Ovt,  and  sit  alongside  of  a  Cavendish  or  a 
Sttmlcy  :  so  it  ought  to  l)e  the  lioiist  of  our  good  society,  that  haughty 
thcmgh  it  be,  naturally  jealous  of  its  privilege*,  and  carefiil  who  shall 
be  achnittexl  inU)  it«  cin'le,  y(;t,  if  an  individual  be  but  rich  enough, 
all  barriers  are  instantly  removexl,  and  he  or  she  is  welcomed,  aa 
from  his  wealth  he  merits  to  be.  This  fac^t  shows  our  British  inde- 
pendence and  honest  feeling— our  higher  orders  are  not  such  mere 
haughty  aristocrats  i\n  the  ignonint  repnjsent  them  :  on  the  contrary, 
if  a  man  have  money  they  will  hold  out  their  liands  to  him,  eat  his 
dinners,  dance  at  his  balls,  marry  his  daughters,  or  give  their  own 
lovely  girls  to  his  sons,  as  affably  as  your  coumionest  roturier 
would  do. 
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As  he  had  superintended  the  arrangements  of  the  country 
mansion,  our  friend,  the  Chevalier  Strong,  gave  the  benefit  of  his 
tafite  and  advice  to  the  fashionable  London  upholsterers,  who  pre- 
pared the  town  house  for  the  reception  of  the  Clavering  family.  In 
the  decoration  of  this  elegant  abode,  honest  Strong's  soul  rejoiced  as 
much  as  if  he  had  been  himself  its  proprietor.  He  hung  and  re-hung 
the  pictures,  he  studie<l  tlie  positions  of  sofas,  he  had  interviews  with 
wine  merchants  and  purveyors  who  were  to  supply  the  new  establish- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Baronet's  fac;totum  and  confidential 
friend  took  the  opportunity  of  funiishing  his  own  chambers,  and 
stocking  his  snug  little  cellar :  his  friends  complimented  him  upon 
the  neatness  of  the  former;  and  the  select  guests  who  came  in  to 
share  Strong's  cutlet  now  found  a  bottle  of  excellent  claret  to  accom- 
pany the  meal.  The  Chevalier  was  now,  as  he  said,  "  in  clover  "  : 
he  had  a  very  comfortable  set  of  rooms  in  Sliepherd's  Inn.  He  was 
waited  on  by  a  former  Spanish  Legionary  and  comrade  of  his  whom 
he  had  left  at  a  breacli  of  a  Spanish  fort,  and  found  at  a  crossing  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  whom  he  had  elevateil  to  the  rank  of 
body-servant  to  himself  and  to  the  chiun  who,  at  present,  shared  his 
lodgings.  This  was  no  other  than  the  favourite  of  the  Nawaub  of 
Lucknow,  the  valiant  Colonel  Altamont. 

No  man  was  less  curious,  or,  at  any  rate,  more  discreet,  than 
Ned  Strong,  and  he  did  not  care  to  inquire  into  the  mysterious 
connections  which,  very  soon  after  their  first  meeting  at  Baymouth, 
was  establislicd  between  Sir  Francis  Claven^ig  and  the  envoy  of  the 
Nawaub.  The  latter  knew  some  secret  regarding  the  former,  which 
put  Clavering  into  his  power,  somehow;  and  Strong,  who  knew 
that  his  patron's  early  life  had  been  rather  frregukir,  and  that  his 
career  with  his  regiment  in  India  had  not  been  brilliant,  supposed 
tliat  the  Colonel,  who  swore  he  knew  Clavering  well  at  Calcutta, 
had  some  hold  upon  Sir  Francis  to  which  the  latter  was  forced  to 
yield.  In  truth,  Strong  had  long  understood  Sir  Francis  Clavering's 
character,  as  that  of  a  man  utterly  weak  in  piu-pose,  in  principle, 
and  intelle^^t,  a  moral  and  physical  trifler  and  poltroon. 

With  poor  Clavering  his  Excellency  had  had  one  or  two  inter- 
views after  their  Baymouth  meeting,  tlie  nature  of  which  conversa- 
tions the  Baronet  did  not  confide  to  Strong :  although  he  sent 
letters  to  Altamont  by  that  gentleman,  who  was  his  ambassador  in 
all  sorts  of  aftkirs.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  Nawaub's  envoy 
must  have  been  in  an  exceeding  ill-humour;  for  he  crushed 
Clavering's  letter  in  his  hand,  and  said  with  his  own  particular 
manner  and  emphasis — 

"  A  liundred  be  hanged.  I'll  have  no  more  letters  nor  no  more 
shilly-shally.     Tell  Clavering  I'll  have  a  thousand,  or  by  Jove  I'U 
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split,  and  burst  him  all  to  atoms.  Let  him  give  me  a  thousand  and 
I'll  go  abroad,  and  I  give  you  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  I'll  not 
ask  him  for  no  more  for  a  year.  Give  him  that  message  from  me, 
Strong,  my  boy ;  and  tell  him  if  the  money  ain't  here  next  Friday 
at  twelve  o'clock,  as  sure  as  my  name's  what  it  is,  I'll  have  a 
paragraph  in  the  newspaper  on  Saturday,  and  next  week  I'll  blow 
up  the  whole  concern." 

Strong  carried  back  these  words  to  his  principal,  on  whom  their 
effect  was  such,  that  actually,  on  the  day  and  hour  appointed,  the 
Chevalier  made  his  appearance  once  more  at  Altamont's  hotel  at 
Baymouth,  with  the  sum  of  money  required.  Altamont  was  a 
gentleman,  he  said,  and  behaved  as  such ;  he  paid  his  bill  at  the 
inn,  and  the  Raymouth  pai>er  announced  his  departure  on  a  foreign 
tour.  Strong  saw  him  emlmrk  at  Dover.  "  It  must  be  forgery  at 
the  very  least,"  he  thought,  "tJiat  has  put  Clavering  into  this 
fellow's  power,  and  the  Colonel  has  got  the  bill." 

Before  the  year  was  out,  however,  this  happy  country  saw  the 
Colonel  once  more  upon  its  shores.  A  confounded  run  on  the  red 
had  finished  him,  he  said,  at  Baden  Baden :  no  gentleman  could 
stand  against  a  colour  coming  up  foiuteen  times.  He  had  been 
obhged  to  draw  upon  Sir  Fnincis  Clavering  for  means  of  returning 
home :  and  Clavering,  though  pressed  for  money  (for  he  had  election 
expenses,  had  set  up  his  establishment  in  the  country,  and  was 
engaged  in  fiimishing  his  London  house),  yet  found  means  to  accept 
Colonel  Altamont's  bill,  though  evidently  very  much  against  his 
will ;  for  in  Strong's  hearing,  Sir  Francis  wished  to  heaven,  with 
many  curses,  that  the  Colonel  could  have  been  locked  up  in  a 
debtor's  gaol  in  Germany  for  life,  so  that  he  might  never  be  troubled 
again. 

These  sums  for  the  Colonel  Sir  Francis  was  obliged  to  raise 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  wife ;  for  though  i)erfectly  liberal, 
nay,  sumptuous  in  her  expenditure,  the  good  lady  had  inherited  a 
tolerable  aptitude  for  business  along  with  the  large  fortune  of  her 
father,  Snell,  and  gave  to  her  husband  only  such  a  handsome  allow- 
ance as  she  thought  befitted  a  gentleman  of  his  rank.  Now  and 
again  she  would  give  him  a  present  or  pay  an  outstanding  gambling 
debt;  but  she  always  exacted  a  pretty  accurate  accoimt  of  the 
moneys  so  required ;  and  respecting  the  subsidies  to  the  Colonel, 
Clavering  fairly  told  Strong  that  he  ccmldnH  speak  to  his  wife. 

Part  of  Mr.  Strong's  business  in  life  was  to  procure  this  money 
and  other  sums  for  his  patron.  And  in  the  Chevalier's  apartments, 
in  Shepherd's  Inn,  manjr  negotiations  took  place  between  gentlemen 
of  the  moneyed  world  and  Sir  Francis  CLavering ;  and  many  valuable 
bank-notes  and  pieces  of  8tanipe<l  paper  were  passed  between  theuL 
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When  a  man  has  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  in  debt  from  his  early 
youth,  and  of  exchanging  his  promises  to  pay  at  twelve  months 
against  present  sums  of  money,  it  would  seem  as  if  no  piece  of  good 
fortune  ever  permanently  benefited  him  :  a  little  while  after  the 
advent  of  prosperity,  the  money-lender  is  pretty  certain  to  be  in  the 
house  again,  and  the  bills  with  the  old  signature  in  the  market. 
Clavering  found  it  more  convenient  to  see  these  gentry  at  Strong's 
lodgings  than  at  his  own ;  and  such  was  the  Chevalier's  friendship 
for  the  Baronet,  that  although  he  did  not  possess  a  shilling  of  his 
own,  his  name  might  be  seen  as  the  drawer  of  almost  all  the  bills  of 
exchange  which  Sir  Francis  Clavering  accepted.  Having  drawn 
Clavering's  bills,  he  got  them  discounted  "in  the  City."  When 
they  became  due  he  parley (h1  with  the  bill-holders,  and  gave  them 
instalments  of  their  debt,  or  got  time  in  exc^hange  for  fr^h  accept- 
ances. Regularly  or  irregularly,  gentlemen  nuist  live  somehow  : 
and  as  we  read  how,  the  other  day,  at  Comoni,  the  troops  forming 
that  garrison  were  gay  and  lively,  acted  plays,  danced  at  balls,  and 
consimied  their  rations,  thougli  menjiceil  with  an  assault  from  the 
enemy  without  tlie  walls,  and  with  a  gjdlows  if  the  Austrians  were 
successful, — so  there  are  hundreds  of  gallant  spirits  in  this  town, 
walking  about  in  good  spirits,  dining  every  day  in  tolerable  gaiety 
and  plenty,  and  going  to  sleep  comfortably,  with  a  baililF  always 
more  or  less  near,  and  a  roi>e  of  debt  round  their  necks — the  which 
trifling  inconveniences  Ned  Strong,  the  old  soldier,  bore  very  easily. 

But  we  shall  have  another  {)f)portunity  of  making  acquaintance 
with  these  and  some  other  interasting  inhabitants  of  Shepherd's  Inn, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  are  ke^^ping  Laily  Clavering  and  her  friends 
too  long  waiting  on  the  door-steps  of  Grosvenor  Place. 

First  they  went  into  the  gorgeous  dining-room,  fitted  up,  Lady 
Clavering  couldn't  for  gtxxlness  gracious  tell  why,  in  the  middle-age<l 
style,  "unleas,"  said  her  go(xl-nature<l  Ladyship,  laughing,  "bec^uise 
me  and  Clavering  are  middle-aged  i>eople ; " — and  here  they  were 
offered  the  coi)ious  remains  of  the  luncheon  of  which  Lady  Clavering 
and  Blanche  had  just  partaken.  When  nobcxly  was  near,  our  little 
sylphide,  who  scarcely  ate  at  dinner  more  than  the  six  gniins  of 
rice  of  Amiuii,  the  friend  of  the  Ghouls  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  was 
most  active  with  her  knife  and  fork,  and  consumed  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  mutton  cutlets  :  in  which  piece  of  hypocrisy  it  is 
believed  she  resembled  other  young  laxlies  of  fjusliion.  Pen  and  his 
uncle  declined  the  refection,  but  they  admired  the  dining-room  with 
fitting  compliments,  and  pronounced  it  "very  chaste,"  that  being  the 
proper  phrase.  There  were,  indeed,  high-ba(!k(?d  Dutch  chairs  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  thoi*e  wjis  a  sculptured  carved  buffet  of 
the  sixteenth  ;  there  was  a  sideboard  roblxid  out  of  the  carved  work 
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of  a  church  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  large  brass  cathedral  lamp 
over  the  round  oak  table ;  there  were  old  family  portraits  from 
Wardour  Street,  and  tapestry  from  France,  bits  of  armour,  double- 
handed  swords  and  battle-axes  made  of  carton-pierrej  looking-glasses, 
statuettes  of  saints,  and  Dresden  china — nothing,  in  a  word,  could  be 
chaster.  Behind  the  dining-room  was  the  library,  fitted  with  busts 
and  books  all  of  a  size,  and  wonderfid  easy-chairs,  and  solenui  brouaes 
in  the  severe  classic  style.  Here  it  was  that,  guarded  by  double 
doors,  Sir  Francis  smoked  cigars  and  read  Bell's  Life  in  Londmi, 
and  went  to  sleep  after  dinner,  when  he  was  not  smoking  over  the 
billiard-table  at  his  clubs,  or  punting  at  the  gambling-houses  in  Saint 
James's. 

But  what  could  equal  the  chaste  splendour  of  the  drawing- 
rooms? — the  carpets  were  so  magnificently  fluffy  that  your  iooi  marie 
no  more  noise  on  them  than  your  shadow :  on  their  white  ground 
bloomed  roses  and  tulips  as  big  as  wanning-jwins :  alM)ut  the  room 
were  high  chairs  and  low  chairs,  bandy-logged  chairs,  chairs  so 
attenuated  that  it  was  a  wonder  any  but  a  sylph  could  sit  upon 
them,  marqueterie  tables  covered  with  marvellous  gimcracks,  china 
ornaments  of  all  ages  and  countries,  bronzes,  gilt  daggers.  Books  of 
Beauty,  yataghans,  Turkish  pap(X)shes  and  boxes  of  Parisian  bon- 
bons. Wherever  you  Siite  down  there  were  Dresden  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  convenient  at  your  elbow ;  there  were,  moreover,  light- 
blue  jKJodles  and  duc^ks  and  cocks  and  hens  in  porcelain ;  there  were 
nymphs  by  Boucher,  and  shepherdesses  by  Greuzo,  very  chaste 
indeed ;  there  were  muslin  ciutains  and  brocade  curtains,  gilt  cages 
with  j)arroquets  and  love-binls,  two  siiuealing  cockatoos,  ejich  out- 
8(iuealing  and  out-chattering  the  other ;  a  clock  singing  tunes  on  a 
console-table,  and  another  booming  the  hours  like  Great  Tom,  on  the 
mantelpiet^e — there  wtis,  in  a  word,  everything  that  comfort  could 
desire,  and  the  most  elegant  taste  devise.  A  London  drawing-room 
fitted  up  without  regard  to  expense  is  surely  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  curious  sights  of  the  present  day.  The  Romans  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  the  dear  Marchionesses  and  Countesses  of  Loids  XV.,  could 
scarc^^ly  have  ha<l  a  finer  taste  than  oiu*  mtxlem  folks  exhibit ;  and 
everylxMly  who  saw  Lady  Clavering's  reception  rooms  was  forced  to 
confess  that  they  were  most  elegant :  and  that  the  prettiest  rooms 
in  London — Lady  Harley  Qiun's,  Lady  Hanway  Wardour's,  Mrs. 
Hodge-Podgon's  own,  the  great  Railroad  Cra?sus'  wife,  were  not 
fitted  up  with  a  more  consmnmate  "  chastity." 

Poor  Lady  Clavering,  meanwhile,  knew  little  regarding  these 
things,  and  ha<l  a  sad  want  of  respect  for  the  splendours  around  her, 
"I  only  know  they  cost  a  precious  deal  of  money.  Major,"  she  said  to 
her  guest,  ^'  and  that  I  don't  advise  you  to  try  one  of  them  gossamer 
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gilt  chairs :  /  came  down  on  one  the  night  we  gave  our  second 
dinner-party.  Why  didn't  you  come  and  see  us  J)efore  1  We'd  have 
asked  you  to  it." 

"  You  would  have  like<l  to  see  mamma  break  a  chair,  wouldn't 
you,  Mr.  Pendennis  ] "  daxr  Blanclie  said  with  a  sneer.  She  was 
angry  because  Pen  w^as  talking  and  laughing  with  mamma,  because 
mamma  had  miule  a  numl)er  of  blunders  in  describing  the  house — 
for  a  hundred  other  good  reasons. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  l)een  by  to  give  Lady  Clavering  my  arm 
if  she  hail  need  of  it,"  Pen  answered,  with  a  bow  and  a  blush. 

*^Qiiel  preux  Chevalier  !  "  cried  the  sylphide,  tossing  up  her 
little  head. 

"  I  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  those  who  fall,  remember,"  Pen 
said.     "  I  suffered  myself  very  much  from  doing  so  once." 

"  And  you  went  home  to  Laura  to  console  you,"  sai<l  Miss  Amory. 
Pen  winced.  He  did  not  like  the  remembrance  of  the  consolation 
which  Laura  had  given  to  him,  nor  was  he  very  well  pleased  to  find 
that  his  rebuff  in  that  quarter  was  known  to  the  world :  so  as  he 
had  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  he  began  to  be  immensely  interested  in 
the  fumitiu*e  round  alx)ut  him,  and  to  praise  Lady  Clavering's  taste 
with  all  his  miglit. 

"  Me  !  don't  praise  me,"  said  honest  Lady  Clavering ;  "  it's  all 
the  upholsterer's  doings  and  Captain  Strong's ;  they  did  it  all  while 
we  was  at  the  Park — and — and — Lady  Rockminster  htis  been  here 
and  says  the  salongs  are  very  well,"  said  Lady  Clavering,  with  an 
air  and  tone  of  great  deference. 

"  My  cousin  Laiu^  has  been  staying  with  her,"  Pen  said. 

"  It's  not  the  dowager :  it  is  the  Lady  Rockminster." 

"  Indeed  ! "  cried  Major  Pendennis,  when  he  heard  this  great 
name  of  fashion.  "If  you  have  her  Ladyship's  approval,  Lady 
Clavering,  you  cannot  be  far  wrong.  No,  no,  you  cannot  be  far 
¥nx)ng.  Lady  Rockminster,  I  should  say,  Arthiu*,  is  the  very  centre 
of  the  circle  of  fashion  and  taste.  The  rooms  are  beautiful  indeed ! " 
and  the  Major's  voice  hushed  as  he  spoke  of  this  great  lady,  and  he 
looked  round  and  surveyed  the  apartments  awfully  and  respectfully, 
as  if  he  had  been  at  church. 

"  Yes,  Lady  Rockminster  has  took  us  up,"  said  Lady  Clavering. 

"  Taken  us  up,  mamma,"  cried  Blanche,  in  a  shrill  voice. 

"  Well,  taken  us  up,  then,"  said  my  lady ;  "  it's  very  kind  of 
her,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  like  it  when  we  git  used  to  it,  only  at 
first  one  don't  fancy  being  took — well,  taken  up,  at  all.  She  is 
going  to  give  our  balls  for  us ;  and  wants  to  invite  all  our  diners. 
But  I  won't  stand  that.  I  will  have  my  old  friends,  and  I  won't 
let  her  send  all  the  cards  out,  and  sit  mum  at  the  head  of  my  own 
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table.  You  must  come  to  me,  Arthur  and  Major — come,  let  me  see, 
on  the  14th. — It  ain't  one  of  our  grand  dinners,  Blanche,"  she  said, 
looking  round  at  her  daughter,  who  bit  her  lips  and  frowned  very 
savagely  for  a  sylphide. 

The  Major,  with  a  smile  and  a  bow,  said  he  would  much  rather 
come  to  a  quiet  meeting  than  to  a  grand  dinner.  He  had  had 
enough  of  tJiose  large  entertainments,  and  preferred  the  simplicity  of 
the  home  circle. 

"  I  always  think  a  dinner's  the  best  the  second  day,"  said  Lady 
Clavering,  thinking  to  mend  her  first  speech.  "On  the  14th  well 
be  quite  a  snug  little  i)arty ; "  at  which  second  blunder.  Miss 
Blanche  clasped  her  hands  in  despair,  and  said,  "  0  mamma,  votu 
SUs  incorrigible"  Major  Pendennis  vowed  that  he  liked  snug 
dinners  of  all  things  in  tlie  world,  and  confounded  her  Ladysliip's 
impudence  for  daring  to  ask  such  a  man  as  him\jQ  n  second  day's 
dinner.  But  he  was  a  man  of  an  e<?onomical  turn  of  mind,  and 
bethinking  himself  that  he  could  throw  over  these  people  if  anything 
better  should  offer,  he  accepted  with  tlie  blandest  air.  As  for  Pen, 
he  was  not  a  diner-out  of  thirty  years'  standing  as  yet,  and  the  idea 
of  a  fine  feast  in  a  fine  house  was  still  perfectly  welcome  to  him. 

"What  was  that  pretty  little  quarrel  which  engaged  itself 
between  your  worship  and  Miss  Amory  ? "  the  Major  asked  of  Pen, 
as  they  walked  away  together.  "I  thought  you  used  to  be  au 
mieiw  in  that  quarter." 

"  Used  to  be,"  answered  Pen,  with  a  dandified  air,  "  is  a  vague 
phrase  regarding  a  woman.  Was  and  is  are  two  very  different 
terms,  sir,  iis  regards  women's  hearts  especially." 

"Egad,  they  change  as  we  do,"  cried  the  elder.  "When  we 
took  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  recollect  there  was  a  lady  who 
talked  of  poisoning  herself  for  your  humble  servant ;  and,  begad,  in 
three  months  she  ran  away  from  her  husband  with  somebody  else. 
Don't  get  yourself  entangled  with  that  Miss  Amory.  She  is 
fon^ard,  affected,  and  underbred ;  and  her  character  is  somewhat — 
never  mind  what.  But  don't  think  of  her :  ten  thousand  pound 
won't  do  for  you.  What,  my  good  fellow,  is  ten  thousand  pound  ? 
I  would  scarcely  pay  that  girl's  milliner's  bill  with  the  interest  of 
the  money." 

"  You  seem  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  millinery,  uncle,"  Pen  said. 

"  I  was,  sir,  I  was,"  replied  the  senior ;  "  and  the  old  war- 
horse,  you  know,  never  hears  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  but  he  begins 
to  he,  he  ! — you  understand," — and  he  gave  a  killing  though  some- 
what superannuated  leer  and  bow  to  a  carriage  that  passed  them 
and  entered  the  Park. 

"Lady  Catherine  Martingale's   carriage,"  he   said,   "mons'ous 
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fine  girls  tlie  daughters,  though,  gad,  I  remember  their  mother  a 
thousand  times  handsomer.  No,  Arthur,  my  dear  fellow,  with  your 
person  and  expectations,  you  ought  to  make  a  good  coup  in  marriage 
some  day  or  other ;  and  though  I  wouldn't  have  this  repeated  at 
Falroaks,  you  rogue,  ha !  ha !  a  reputation  for  a  little  wickedness, 
and  for  being  an  homnie  dangereux,  don't  hurt  a  young  fellow  with 
the  women.  They  like  it,  sir — they  hate  a  milksop  .  .  .  young 
men  must  be  young  men,  you  know.  But  for  marriage,"  continued 
the  veteran  moralist,  "tliat  is  a  very  different  matter.  Marry  a 
woman  with  money.  IVe  told  you  before  it  is  as  easy  to  get  a  rich 
wife  as  a  poor  one  ;  and  a  doosed  deal  more  comfortable  to  sit  down 
to  a  well-cookod  dinner,  with  your  little  entrSes  nicely  served,  than 
to  have  nothing  but  a  danmed  cold  leg  of  mutton  between  you  and 
your  wife.  We  shall  have  a  good  dinner  on  the  14th,  when  we 
dine  with  Sir  Francis  Clavering  :  stick  to  that,  my  boy,  in  your 
relations  with  the  family.  Cultivate  'em,  but  keep  'em  for  dining. 
No  more  of  your  youthful  follies  and  nonsense  about  love  in  a 
cottage." 

''It  must  be  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house,  a  cottage 
of  gentility,  sir,"  said  Pen,  (luoting  the  hiwkncyed  ballad  of  the 
"  Devil's  Walk  '* :  but  his  uncle  did  not  know  that  poem  (though, 
perhaps,  he  might  be  k>a(ling  Pen  upon  the  very  promenade  in 
question),  and  went  on  with  his  philosophical  remarks,  very  much 
pleased  with  the  aptness  of  the  juipil  to  whom  he  tuldressed  them. 
Indee<l  Arthur  Pendennis  wjis  a  clever  fellow,  who  took  his  coloiu* 
very  readily  from  Ms  neighbour,  and  found  the  adaptation  only 
too  easy. 

Warrington,  the  gnmibler,  growled  out  that  Pen  was  becoming 
such  a  puppy  tliat  soon  there  would  be  no  bearing  him.  But  the 
tnith  is,  the  young  man  s  success  and  dashing  manners  pleased  his 
elder  companion.  He  liked  to  see  Pen  gay  and  spirited,  and  brimful 
of  health,  and  life,  and  ho\m ;  as  a  man  who  has  long  since  left  of! 
being  amuse<l  with  clown  and  harletiuin,  still  gets  a  pleasure  in 
watching  a  child  at  a  pantomime.  Mr.  Pen^s  fornuT  sidkiness 
disap{)eared  with  his  better  fortune :  and  he  bloomed  as  the  sun 
began  toi  shine  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

IN  fVHICH  COLONEL  ALTAMONT  APPEARS 
AND  DISAPPEARS 

ON  the  day  appointed,  Major  Pendennis,  who  had  formed  no 
better  engagement,  and  Arthur,  who  desired  none,  arrived 
together  to  dine  with  Sir  Framna  Clavering.  The  only 
tenants  of  the  drawing-room  when  Pen  and  liis  uncle  reached  it,  were 
Sir  Francis  and  his  wife,  and  our  friend  Captain  Strong,  whom 
Arthur  was  very  glad  to  see,  though  tlie  Major  looked  very  sidkily 
at  Strong,  being  by  no  means  well  ple.ased  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with 

Clavering's  d house-steward,  as  he  irreverently  called  Strong. 

But  Mr.  Wellxjre  Welbore,  Clavering's  country  neighbour  and  brother 
member  of  Parliament,  speedily  arriving,  Pendennis  the  elder  was 
somewhat  ap}>eased,  for  Welbore,  though  jKirfectly  dull,  and  taking 
no  more  part  in  the  conversation  at  dinner  tlian  the  footman  behind 
his  chair,  was  a  respectable  country  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and 
seven  thousand  a  year ;  and  the  Major  felt  always  at  ease  in  such 
society.  To  these  were  added  other  persons  of  note  :  the  Dowager 
Lady  Rockminster,  who  had  her  reasons  for  being  well  with  the 
Clavering  family,  and  the  Lady  Agnes  Foker,  with  her  son  Mr.  Harry, 
our  old  acciuaintance.  Mr.  Pynsent  could  not  come,  his  parliamentary 
duties  keeping  him  at  the  House,  duties  which  sate  upon  the  two 
other  senators  very  lightly.  Miss  Blanclie  Amory  was  the  last  of 
the  company  who  made  her  appe^irauce.  She  was  dressed  in  a  kill- 
ing white  silk  dress,  which  displayed  her  pearly  shoulders  to  the 
utmost  a<lvantage.  Foker  whispered  to  Pen,  who  regarded  her  with 
eyes  of  evident  admiration,  that  he  considered  her  "  a  stunner."  She 
chose  to  be  very  gracious  to  Arthur  ujwn  this  day,  and  held  out  her 
hand  most  cordially,  and  talked  about  dear  Fairoaks,  and  asked  for 
dear  Laura  and  his  mother,  and  said  she  was  longing  to  go  back 
to  the  country,  and  in  fact  was  entirely  simple,  affectionate,  and 
artless. 

Harry  Foker  thought  he  had  never  seen  anybody  so  amiable  and 
delightful.  Not  acciwtomed  much  to  the  8<^^)ciety  of  ladies,  and  onli- 
narily  being  dumb  in  their  i)re8enc<»,  he  found  tliat  he  could  speak 
before  Miss  Amory,  and  became  uncommonly  lively  and  talkative, 
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even  before  the  dinner  was  annoiinc<5cl  and  the  jmrty  descended  to  the 
lower  rooms.  He  would  have  longed  to  give  his  ann  to  the  fair 
Blanche,  and  conduct  lier  down  the  broad  carpeted  stair ;  but  she  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Pen  upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Foker  being  appointed  to 
escort  Mrs.  Welbore  Welbore,  in  consetiuence  of  his  superior  rank  as 
an  eari's  grandson. 

But  though  he  was  separated  from  tlie  object  of  his  desire  during 
the  passage  downstairs,  the  delighted  Foker  found  himself  by  Miss 
Ainory's  side  at  the  dinner-table,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
manoeuvred  very  well  in  securing  that  happy  place.  It  may  be  that 
the  move  was  not  his,  but  that  it  was  made  by  another  person. 
Blanche  had  thus  the  two  young  men,  one  on  each  side  of  her,  and 
each  tried  to  render  himself  gallant  and  agreeable. 

Foker's  mamma,  from  her  i)lacc,  surveying  her  darling  boy,  was 
surprised  at  his  vivacity.  Harry  talked  constantly  to  his  fair 
neighbour  about  the  topics  of  the  day. 

"  Seen  Taglioni  in  tlie  Sylphide,  Mias  Amory  1  Bring  me  that 
Bouprame  of  Volile  again,  if  you  i)lease  (this  was  addressed  to  the 
attendant  near  him) ;  very  good  :  can't  think  where  the  souprames 
come  from  ;  what  becomes  of  the  legs  of  the  fowls,  I  wonder?  She*8 
clipping  in  the  Sylpliide,  ain't  she  ? "  and  he  began  very  kindly  to 
hum  the  pretty  air  which  j)ervadc8  that  prettiest  of  all  ballets,  now 
faded  into  the  past  with  that  most  beautiful  and  gracious  of  all 
dancers.  Will  the  young  folks  ever  see  anything  so  charming,  any- 
thing so  chissic,  anything  like  Taglioni  ] 

"  Miss  Amory  is  a  sylph  herself,"  said  Mr.  Pen. 

"  What  a  delightful  tenor  voice  you  have,  Mr.  Foker ! "  said  the 
yoimg  lady.  "  I  jun  sure  you  have  been  well  taught.  I  sing  a  little 
myself.     I  should  like  to  sing  with  you." 

Pen  remembered  that  words  very  similar  had  be.en  addressed  to 
himself  by  the  young  lady,  and  that  she  had  liked  to  sing  with  him  in 
former  days.  And  sneering  within  liimself,  he  wondered  with  how 
many  other  gentlemen  she  had  sung  duets  sinc^*  his  time  ?  But  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  put  this  awkward  question  aloud :  and  only  said, 
with  the  very  tenderest  air  which  he  could  assume,  "  I  should  like  to 
hear  you  sing  again.  Miss  Blanche.  I  never  heard  a  voice  I  liked  so 
well  as  yours,  I  think." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  Laura's,"  said  Miss  Blanche. 

"  Laura's  is  a  contralto :  and  that  voice  is  very  often  out,  you 
know,"  Pen  said  bitterly.  "  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  music  in 
London,"  he  continued.  "  I'm  tired  of  those  professional  people — 
they  sing  too  loud — or  I  have  grown  too  old  or  too  blas^.  One 
grows  old  very  soon  in  London,  Miss  Amory.  And  like  all  old 
fellows,  I  only  care  for  the  songs  I  heard  in  my  youth." 
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"  I  like  EngUflh  music  best.  I  don't  care  for  foreign  songs  much. 
Gret  me  some  saddle  of  mutton,"  said  Mr.  Foker. 

"  I  adore  English  ballads  of  all  things,"  said  Miss  Amory. 

"Sing  me  one  of  the  old  songs  after  dinner,  will  you?"  said 
Pen,  with  an  imploring  voice. 

"Shall  I  sing  you  an  English  song,  after  dinner?"  asked  the 
sylphide,  turning  to  Mr.  Foker.  "  I  will,  if  you  will  promise  to 
come  up  soon  : "  and  she  gave  him  a  perfect  broadside  of  her  eyes. 

"  ril  come  up  after  dinner,  fast  enough,"  he  said  simply.  "  I 
don't  care  about  much  wine  afterwanls — I  take  my  whack  at 
dinner — I  mean  my  share,  you  know;  and  when  I  have  had  as 
much  as  I  want,  I  toddle  up  to  tea.  I'm  a  domestic  character.  Miss 
Amory — my  habits  are  simple — and  when  I'm  pleased  I'm  generally 
in  a  good  humour,  ain't  I,  Pen? — That  jelly,  if  you  please — not 
that  one,  the  other  with  the  cherries  inside.  How  the  doose  do 
they  get  those  cherries  inside  the  jellies  ? ''  In  this  way  the  artless 
youth  prattled  on :  and  Miss  Amory  listened  to  him  with  inex- 
haustible good  humour.  When  the  ladies  took  their  departure  for 
the  upper  regions,  Blanche  made  the  two  young  men  promise  faith- 
fully to  quit  the  table  soon,  and  departed  with  kind  glances  to  each. 
She  dropped  her  gloves  on  Poker's  side  of  the  table,  and  her  hand- 
kerchief on  Pen's.  Each  had  some  little  attention  paid  to  him ; 
her  politeness  to  Mr.  Foker  was  perhaps  a  little  more  encouraging 
than  her  kindness  to  Arthur :  but  the  benevolent  little  creature  did 
her  best  to  make  both  the  gentlemen  happy.  Foker  caught  her 
last  glance  as  she  rushed  out  of  the  door ;  that  bright  look  passed 
over  Mr.  Strong's  broad  white  waistcoat,  and  shot  straight  at  Harry 
Poker's.  The  door  closed  on  the  charmer;  he  sate  down  with  a 
sigh,  and  swallowed  a  bumper  of  claret. 

As  the  dinner  at  which  Pen  and  his  uncle  took  their  places  was 
not  one  of  our  grand  parties,  it  had  been,  served  at  a  considerably 
earlier  hour  than  those  ceremonial  banquets  of  the  London  season, 
which  custom  has  ordained  shall  scarcely  take  place  before  nine 
o'clock ;  and  the  company  being  small,  and  Miss  Blanclie,  anxious 
to  betake  herself  to  her  piano  in  the  drawing-room,  giving  constant 
hints  to  her  mother  to  retreat, — Lady  Clavering  maile  that  signal 
very  speedily,  so  that  it  was  quite  daylight  yet  when  the  ladies 
reached  the  upper  apartments,  from  the  flower-embroidered  balconies 
of  which  they  could  command  a  view  of  the  two  Parks,  of  the  poor 
couples  and  children  still  sauntering  in  the  one,  and  of  the  equipages 
of  ladies  and  the  horses  of  dandies  passing  through  the  arch  of  the 
other.  The  sun,  in  a  word,  had  not  set  behind  the  elms  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  and  was  still  gilding  the  statue  erected  by  the 
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ladies  of  England  in  honour  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  Lady  Clavering  and  her  female  friends  left  the  gentlemen 
drinking  wine. 

The  windows  of  the  dining-room  were  opened  to  let  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  afforded  to  the  i>assers-by  in  the  street  a  pleasant,  or, 
perhaps,  tantalising  view  of  six  gentlemen  in  white  waistcoats,  with 
a  quantity  of  decanters  and  a  variety  of  fruits  before  them — little 
boys,  *as  they  passed  and  jumi)ed  up  at  the  area  railings,  and  took  a 
peep,  said  to  one  another,  "Mi  hi,  Jim,  shouldn't  you  like  to  be 
there,  and  have  a  cut  of  that  there  pineapple?" — the  horses  and 
carriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  passed  by,  conveying  them  to 
Belgravian  toilets :  the  policeman,  with  clamping  feet,  i)atrolled  up 
and  down  before  the  mansion ;  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall : 
the  gasman  came  and  lighted  the  lamps  before  Sir  Francis's  door  : 
the  butler  entered  the  diuing-nM)m,  and  illumimited  the  antique 
Gothic  chandelier  over  the  antique  carved  oak  dining-table :  so  that 
from  outside  the  house  you  looked  inwanls  upon  a  night  scene  of 
feasting  and  wax  candles ;  and  from  within  you  beheld  a  vision  of  a 
calm  summer  evening,  and  the  wall  of  Saint  James's  Park,  and  the 
sky  above,  in  which  a  star  or  two  was  just  beginning  to  twinkle. 

Jciimcs,  with  folded  legs,  leaning  iigainst  the  door-pillar  of  his 
master's  abode,  l<x)ke(l  forth  musingly  upon  the  latter  tnuKpiil  sight: 
wliilst  a  8pectat(3r,  clinging  to  the  railings,  examined  the  former 
scene.  Policeman  X,  passing,  gave  his  attention  to  neither,  but 
fixed  it  u[)on  the  individual  hohling  by  the  niilings,  and  gazing  into 
Sir  Francis  Clavering's  dining-room,  where  Strong  Wiis  laughing  and 
talking  away,  making  the  conversation  for  the  party. 

The  man  at  the  railings  was  very  gorgeously  attired  with  chains, 
jewellery,  and  waistcoats,  which  the  illumination  from  the  house 
lighted  up  to  great  advimtage ;  his  lx>ots  were  shiny ;  he  had  brass 
buttons  to  his  coat,  and  large  white  wristbands  over  his  knuckles ; 
and  indeed  looked  so  grand,  that  X  imagined  he  beheld  a  member  of 
Parliament,  or  a  person  of  consideration  before  him.  Whatever  his 
rank,  however,  the  M.P.,  or  person  of  consideration,  was  considerably 
excited  by  wine ;  for  he  lurched  and  reeled  somewhat  in  his  gjiit, 
and  his  hat  wiis  cocked  over  his  wild  and  bloodshot  eyes  in  a  manner 
which  no  soW  hat  ever  could  assume.  His  copious  black  hair  was 
evidently  surreptitious,  and  his  whiskera  of  the  Tyrian  purple. 

As  Strong's  laughter,  following  after  one  of  his  own  gros  mots, 
came  ringing  out  of  window,  this  gcntlemiui  without  laughed  and 
sniggered  in  the  queerest  way  likewise,  and  he  8lappe<i  his  thigh 
and  winked  at  Jeames  pensive  in  the  portico,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  Plush,  my  boy,  isn't  that  a  good  story  1 " 

Jeames's  attention  liad  been  gradually  drawn  from  the  moon 
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in  the  heavens  to  this  sublunary  scene;  and  he  was  puzzled  an4 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  man  in  sliiny  boots.  "  A  holterca- 
tion,"  he  remarked,  afterwards,  in  the  servants*-hall — "  a  holtercatiow 
with  a  feller  in  the  streets  is  never  no  good ;  and  indeed,  he  w»a 
not  hired  for  any  such  pui*pose."  So,  having  surveyed  the  man  for 
some  time,  who  went  on  laughing,  reeling,  nodding  his  head  with 
tipsy  knowingness,  Jeamcs  lookcxl  out  of  the  portico,  and  sofbly 
called  "  Pleaceman,"  and  beckoned  to  that  officer. 

X  manjhed  up  resolute,  with  one  Berlin  glove  stuck  in  his  belt- 
side,  and  Jeames  simply  pointed  with  his  index  finger  to  the 
individual  who  was  laughing  against  the  railings.  Not  one  single 
word  more  than  "  Pleaceman,"  did  ho  say,  but  stood  there  in  the 
calm  summer  evening,  pointing  calmly  :  a  grand  sight. 

X  advanced  to  the  individual  and  said,  "Now,  sir,  will  ypu 
lijive  the  kindness  to  move  hon  ? " 

The  individual,  who  was  in  perfect  good  humour,  did  not  appear 
to  hear  one  word  which  Poli<'eman  X  uttered,  but  nodded  and 
waggled  his  grinning  head  at  Strong,  until  his  hat  almost  fell  from 
liis  head  over  the  area  railings. 

"  Now,  sir,  move  on,  do  you  hear  1 "  cries  X,  in  a  much  more 
I^creniptory  tone,  and  he  touclicd  the  strang(;r  gently  with  one  of 
tlie  fingers  enclosed  in  the  gaimtlets  of  the  Berlin  woof. 

He  of  the  many  rings  instantly  started,  or  rather  staggered 
biick,  into  what  is  called  an  attitude  of  self-<lefence,  and  in  that 
j)OHition  began  the  operation  which  is  entitled  "squaring,"  at 
Policeman  X,  and  sliowe<l  himself  brave  and  warlike,  if  unsteady. 
"  Hullo !  keep  your  hands  off  a  gentleman,"  he  said,  with  an  oath 
which  nee<l  not  be  rejKiated. 

"Move  on  out  of  this,"  said  X,  "and  don't  be  a  blocking  up 
tlie  pavement,  staring  into  gentlemen's  dining-rooms." 

"Not  stare — ho,  ho, — not  stare — that  is  a  good  one,"  replied 
the  other,  with  a  satiric  laugh  and  sneer.  "  Who's  to  i)revent  me 
from  staring,  looking  at  my  friends,  if  I  like?  Not  you,  old 
highlows." 

"  Friends  !  I  dessay.     Move  on,"  answere^l  X. 

"  If  you  touch  me,  I'll  jntch  into  you,  I  will,"  roared  the  other. 
"  I  tell  you  I  know  'em  all. — That's  Sir  Francis  Clavering,  Baronet, 
M.P. — I  know  him,  and  he  knows  me — and  that's  Strong,  and 
that's  the  young  chap  that  made  the  row  at  the  ball.  I  say.  Strong, 
Strong !  " 

"It's  that  d Altamont,"  cried  Sir  Francis  within,  with  a 

start  and  a  guilty  look ;  and  Strong  also,  with  a  look  of  annoyaDce, 
got  up  from  the  table,  and  ran  out  to  the  intruder. 

A  gentleman  in  a  white  waistcoat,  running  out  from  a  dining 
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room  bareheaded,  a  policeman,  and  an  individual  decently  attired, 
engaged  in  almo«t  fisticuffs  on  the  pavement,  were  enough  to  make 
a  crowd,  even  in  that  quiet  neighbourhood,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  a  small  mob  began  to  assemble  before  Sir 
Francis  Clavering^s  door.  "  For  Grod's  sake,  come  in,"  Strong  said, 
seizing  his  acquaintance's  arm.  "  Send  for  a  cab,  James,  if  you 
please,"  he  added  in  an  under  voice  to  that  domestic  ;  and  carrying 
the  excited  gentleman  out  of  the  street,  the  outer  door  was  closed 
upon  him,  and  the  small  crowd  began  to  move  away. 

Mr.  Strong  had  int^nde<l  to  convoy  the  stranger  into  Sir 
Francis's  private  sitting-room,  where  the  hats  of  the  male  guests 
were  awaiting  them,  and  having  there  8ix>thed  his  friend  by  bland 
conversation,  to  have  carried  him  off  as  w)on  as  the  cab  arrived — but 
the  new-comer  was  in  a  grvat  state  of  wrath  at  the  indignity  which 
had  been  put  upon  him ;  ami  when  Strong  would  have  led  him  into 
the  8econ(l  door,  said  in  a  tipsy  voice,  "  That  ain't  the  door — that's 
the  dining-room  door — wliere  the  drink's  going  on — and  I'll  go  and 
have  some,  by  Jove;  I'll  go  and  have  some."  At  this  audacity 
the  butler  stood  aghast  in  the  liall,  and  place<i  himself  before  tlie 
door :  but  it  oi)ened  behind  him,  and  the  mjister  of  the  house  maile 
his  appearance,  with  anxious  looks. 

"  I  will  have  some, — by I  will,"  the  intnidcr  was  roaring 

out,  as  Sir  Francis  ciime  fonvanl.  "  Hullo  !  Clavering,  I  say  I'm 
come  to  have  some  wine  with  you ;  hay  !  old  boy — hay,  old  cork- 
screw ]  Gret  us  a  lx)ttle  of  the  yellow  seal,  you  old  thief — the  very 
best — a  hundred  nipees  a  dozen,  and  no  mistake." 

The  host  reflected  a  moment  over  his  company.  There  is  only 
Welbore,  Pendennis,  and  those  two  lads,  he  thought — and  with  a 
forced  laugh  and  piteous  kx)k,  he  said, — "Well,  Altamont,  come  in. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  I'm  sure." 

Colonel  Altamont — for  the  intelligent  reader  has  doubtless  long 
ere  this  discovered  in  the  stranger  his  Excellency  the  Ambassad(>r 
of  the  Nawaub  of  Lucknow — reeled  into  the  dining-room,  with  a 
triumphant  look  towanls  Jeames,  the  footman,  which  seemed  to 
say,  "  There,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Xow,  am  I  a 
gentleman  or  no  ? "  and  sank  down  into  the  first  vacant  chair.  Sir 
Francis  Clavering  timidly  stammered  out  the  Colonel's  name  to  his 
guest  Mr.  Welbore  Welbore,  and  his  Excellency  began  drinking 
wine  forthwith  and  gazing  round  upon  the  company,  now  with 
the  most  wonderftd  frowns,  and  anon  with  the  blandest  smiles, 
and  hiccuped  remarks  encomiastic  of  the  drink  which  he  was 
imbibing. 

"Very  singular  man.  Has  resided  long  in  a  native  court  in 
"  Strong  said,  with  great  gravity,  the  Chevalier's  presence  of 
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mind  never  deserting  him. — "  In  those  Indian  courts  they  get  very 
singular  habits." 

"Very,"  said  Major  Pendennis  drily,  and  wondering  what  in 
goodness'  name  was  the  company  into  which  he  had  got. 

Mr.  Foker  was  pleased  with  the  new-comer.  "It's  the  man 
who  would  sing  the  Malay  song  at  the  Back  Kitchen,"  he  whispered 
to  Pen.  "  Try  this  pine,  sir,"  he  then  said  to  Colonel  Altamont, 
"  it's  uncommonly  fine." 

"  Pines  —I've  seen  'em  feed  pigs  on  pines,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  All  the  Nawaub  of  Lucknow's  pigs  are  fed  on  pines,"  Strong 
whispere<l  to  Major  Pendennis. 

"Oh,  of  course,"  the  Major  answered.  Sir  Francis  Clavering 
was,  in  the  meanwhile,  endeavouring  to  make  an  excuse  to  his  other 
guests  for  the  new-comer's  condition,  and  muttered  something 
reganling  Altamont,  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  character,  very 
eccentric,  very — had  Indian  habits — didn't  understand  the  rules  of 
English  society ;  to  which  old  Welbore,  a  shrewd  old  gentleman, 
who  drank  his  wine  with  great  regularity,  said,  "that  seemed 
pretty  clear." 

Then  the  Colonel,  seeing  Pen's  honest  face,  regarded  it  for  a 
while  with  as  much  steadiness  as  became  his  condition ;  and  said, 
"I  know  you  too,  young  fellow.  I  remember  you.  Baymouth 
ball,  by  Jingo.  Wanted  to  fight  the  Fn;nchman.  /  remember 
you ; "  and  he  laughed,  and  he  stjuared  with  his  fists,  and  seemed 
hugely  anuiaed  in  the  drunken  depths  of  his  mind,  as  these  recol- 
lections passed,  or  rather  reeled,  across  it. 

"Mr.  Pendennis,  you  remember  Colonel  Altamont  at  Bay- 
mouth  1 "  Strong  said  :  upon  whi(;h  Pen,  bowing  rather  stiffly,  said, 
"  he  had  the  pleasure  of  remembering  that  circumstance  perfectly." 

"  What* 8  his  name  ? "  cried  the  Colonel.  Strong  named  Mr. 
Pendennis  again. 

"  Pendennis  ! — Pendennis  be  hanged  ! "  Altamont  roared  out  to 
the  surprise  of  every  one,  and  thumping  with  his  fist  on  the  table. 

"  My  name  is  also  Pendennis,  sir,"  said  the  Major,  whose  dignity 
was  exceedingly  mortified  by  the  evening's  events  -  that  he,  Mtgor 
Pendennis,  should  have  been  asked  to  such  a  party,  and  that  a 
drunken  man  should  have  been  introduced  to  it.  "My  name  iB 
Pendennis,  and  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  not  to  curse  it  too  loudly." 

The  tipsy  man  turned  roimd  to  look  at  him,  and  as  he  looked, 
it  appeared  as  if  Colonel  Altamont  suddenly  grew  sober.  He  put 
his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  in  doing  so  displaced  somewhat 
the  black  wig  which  he  wore ;  and  his  eyes  stared  fiercely  at  the 
Major,  who,  in  his  turn,  like  a  resolute  old  warrior  as  he  was, 
looked  at  his  opponent  very  keenly  and  steadily.     At  the  end  of 
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the  mutual  inspection,  Altamont  began  to  button  up  his  brass- 
buttoned  coat,  and  rising  up  from  his  chair  suddenly,  and  to  the 
company's  astonishment,  reeled  towards  the  door,  and  issued  from 
it,  followed  by  Strong :  all  that  the  latter  heard  him  utter  was — 
"  Captain  Beak  !     Captain  Beak,  by  Jingo  ! " 

There  had  not  passed  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  his  strange 
appearance  to  his  et^ually  sudden  departm-e.  The  two  young  men . 
and  the  Baronet's  other  guest  wondered  at  the  scene,  and  could  find 
no  explanation  for  it.  Clavering  seemed  exceedingly  pale  and 
agitated,  and  turned  with  looks  of  almost  terror  towanls  Major  Pen- 
dennis.  The  hitU^r  had  been  eyeing  his  host  keenly  for  a  minute  or 
two.     "  Do  you  know  him  ] "  asked  Sir  Fnuuns  of  the  Major. 

"I  am  sure  I  have  seen  the  fellow,"  the  Major  replied,  looking 
OJB  if  he,  too,  wiis  puzzled.  "  Yes,  I  have  it.  He  was  a  deserter 
from  the  Horse  Artillery,  who  got  into  the  Nawaub's  service.  I 
rememl)er  his  face  quite  well." 

"  Oh  ! "  siiid  Clavering,  with  a  sigh  which  indicated  immense 
relief  of  mmd,  and  the  Major  looked  at  him  with  a  twinkle  of  his 
sharp  old  eyes.  The  C4ib  which  Strong  hiul  de^jired  to  l)e  Ciilled, 
drove  away  with  the  Chevalier  and  Colonel  Altamont ;  coffee  was 
brought  to  the  remaining  gentlemen,  and  they  went  ui)8tairs  to  the 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  Foker  de(.-Liring  confidentially  to  Pen 
tluit  "  this  was  the  rununest  go  he  ever  saw,"  which  decision  Pen 
said,  laughing,  "showeil  grciit  discrimination  on  Mr.  Foker's  part." 

Then,  according  to  her  promise,  Miss  Amory  maile  music  for  the 
young  men.  Foker  w;is  enrai)tun*(l  with  her  performance,  and  kindly 
joined  in  the  airs  which  she  Siing,  when  he  hapiH'ned  to  be  acquainted 
with  them.  Pen  affected  to  talk  aside  with  others  of  the  party,  but 
Blanche  brought  him  quickly  to  the  piano  by  singing  some  of  his 
own  words,  those  which  we  have  given  in  a  previous  chapter,  indee<l, 
and  which  the  sylphide  had  herself,  she  sjxid,  set  to  music.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  air  was  hers,  or  how  much  of  it  was  arranged  for 
her  by  Signor  Twankidillo,  from  whom  she  t<M)k  le^jsons  :  but  good 
or  bad,  original  or  otherwise,  it  delighted  Mr.  Pen,  who  remaineil 
by  her  side,  and  turned  the  leaves  now  for  her  most  assiduously. — 
"  Gad  !  how  I  wish  I  could  write  verses  like  you.  Pen,"  Foker  sighed 
afterwiu*(ls  t^)  his  companion,  "  If  I  could  do  'em,  wouldn't  I,  that's 
all  I  But  I  never  was  a  dab  at  WTiting,  you  see,  and  I'm  sorry  I 
was  so  idle  when  I  was  at  school." 

No  mention  was  made  before  the  liulies  of  the  curious  little  scene 
which  had  been  transacted  below  stairs ;  although  Pen  Wiis  just  on 
the  point  of  describing  it  to  Miss  Amory,  when  that  young  lady 
inquired  for  Captain  Strong,  who  she  wishe<l  should  join  her  in  a 
duet.     But  chancing  to  look  up  towards  Sir  Fnincis  Clavering, 
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Arthur  saw  a  pecyliar  expression  of  alarm  in  the  Baronet's  ordinarily 
vacuous  face,  and  discreetly  held  his  tongue.  It  was  rather  a  dull 
evening.  Welbore  went  to  sleep,  as  he  always  did  at  music  and 
after  dinner :  nor  did  Major  Pendennis  entertain  the  ladies  with 
copious  anecdotes  and  endless  little  scandalous  stories,  as  his  wont 
was,  but  sate  silent  for  the  most  part,  and  a[)i)carctl  to  be  listening 
to  the  music,  and  watching  the  fair  young  performer. 

The  hour  of  dei)arture  having  arrived,  the  Major  rose,  regretting 
that  so  delightful  an  evening  should  have  passed  away  so  quickly, 
and  a<ldressed  a  particularly  fine  compliment  to  Miss  Amory  upon 
her  sj)lentHd  talents  as  a  singer.  "  Your  daughter.  Lady  Clavering," 
he  said  to  that  huly,  "  is  a  j>erfect  nightingale — a  perfect  nightingale, 
begad  !  I  have  scarcely  ever  heard  anythnig  equal  to  her,  and  her 
j)r()nunciation  of  every  language — begad,  of  every  language — seems 
to  me  to  be  perfect ;  and  the  best  houses  in  London  must  open  before 
a  young  lady  who  has  such  talents,  and,  allow  an  old  fellow  to  say, 
Miss  Amory,  such  a  face." 

Blanche  was  as  much  astonished  by  these  compliments  as  Pen 
was,  to  whom  his  uncle,  a  little  time  since,  had  been  speaking  in  very 
disparaging  terms  of  the  sylph.  The  Major  and  the  two  young  men 
walkwl  home  together,  after  Mr.  Foker  had  placed  his  mother  in  her 
carriage,  and  procured  a  Hght  for  an  enormous  cigar. 

The  young  gentleman's  company  or  his  tobacco  did  not  appear 
to  Ik*  agreeable  to  Major  Pendennis,  who  eyed  him  askance  several 
times,  and  with  a  look  which  plainly  indicated  that  he  wished  Mr. 
Foker  would  take  his  leave ;  but  Foker  hung  on  resolutely  to  the 
uncle  and  nephew,  even  until  they  came  to  the  fonner's  door  in 
Bury  Street,  where  the  Major  wished  the  lads  good-night. 

"  And  I  say,  Pen,"  he  said  in  a  confidential  whisper,  calling  his 
nephew  back,  "mind  you  make  a  point  of  calling  in  Grosvenor 
Pljice  to-morrow.  They've  been  imcommonly  civil :  mons'ously  civil 
and  kind." 

Pen  promised  and  wonderexl,  and  the  Major's  door  having  been 
closed  uj)on  him  by  Morgan,  Foker  took  Pern's  arm,  and  walked 
with  him  for  some  time  silently  puffing  his  cigar.  At  last  when 
tJHiy  had  reiu^hed  Charing  Cross  on  Arthur's  way  home  to  the 
Temple,  Harry  Foker  relieved  himself,  and  broke  out  with  that 
eulogium  ui>on  poetry,  and  those  regrets  regarding  a  misspent  youth, 
which  have  just  been  mentioned.  And  all  the  way  along  the  Strand, 
and  uj)  to  the  door  of  Pen's  very  staircase,  in  Lamb  Court,  Temple, 
young  Harry  Foker  did  not  cease  to  speak  about  singing  and 
Blanche  Amory. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

RELATES  TO  MR.  HARRY  POKER'S  AFFAIRS 

SINCE  that  fatal  but  delightful  night  in  Grosvenor  Place,  Mr. 
Harry  Foker's  heart  hiid  been  in  such  a  state  of  agitation  as 
you  would  hardly  have  thought  so  great  a  philosopher  could 
endure.  When  we  remember  what  good  advice  he  had  given  to 
Pen  in  former  days,  how  an  early  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  had  manifested  itself  in  the  gifted  youth ;  how  a  constant 
course  of  self-indulgence,  such  as  becomes  a  gentleman  of  his  means 
and  expectations,  ought  by  right  to  have  increased  his  cynicism,  and 
made  him,  with  every  succeeding  day  of  his  life,  care  less  and  less 
for  every  individual  in  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Harry  Fokcr,  one  may  wonder  that  he  should  fall  into  the  mishap 
to  which  most  of  us  are  subject  once  or  twice  in  oiu:  lives,  and  dis- 
quiet his  great  mind  about  a  woman.  But  Foker,  though  early 
wise,  was  still  a  man.  He  could  no  more  escape  the  (X)mmon  lot 
than  Achillea,  or  Ajax,  or  Lord  Nelson,  or  Adam  our  first  father, 
and  now,  his  time  being  come,  young  Harry  became  a  victim  to 
Love,  the  All-conqueror. 

When  he  went  to  the  Back  Kitchen  that  night  after  quitting 
Arthur  Pen<lennis  at  his  staircase-door  in  Lamb  Court,  the  gin-twist 
and  devilled  turkey  had  no  channs  for  him,  the  jokes  of  his  com- 
panions fell  flatly  on  his  ear ;  and  when  Mr.  Hodgen,  the  singer  of 
"The  Body  Snatcher,"  had  a  new  chant  even  more  dreadfid  and 
humorous  than  that  famous  composition,  Foker,  although  he  ap- 
peared his  friend,  and  said  "  Bravo,  Hodgen,"  as  common  politeness 
and  his  jK>8itiou  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Back  Kitchen  bound  him 
to  do,  yet  never  distinctly  heard  one  wonl  of  the  song,  which,  under 
its  title  of  "  The  Cat  in  the  Cupboard,"  Hodgen  has  since  rendered 
80  famous.  Late  and  very  tired,  he  slipped  into  his  private  apart- 
ments at  home  and  sought  the  downy  pillow,  but  his  slumbers  wei;e 
disturbed  by  the  fever  of  his  soul,  and  the  image  of  Miss  Amory. 

Heavens,  how  stale  and  distasteful  his  former  pursuits  and  friend- 
ships appeared  to  him !  He  had  not  been,  up  to  the  present  time, 
mnch  accustomed  to  the  society  of  females  of  his  own  rank  in  life. 
When  he  spoke  of  such,  he  called  them  "  modest  women."     That 
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virtue,  which  let  ua  hope  they  possessed,  had  not  hitherto  compen- 
sated to  Mr.  Foker  for  the  absence  of  more  lively  qualities  which 
most  of  his  own  relatives  did  not  enjoy,  and  which  he  found  in 
Mesdemoiselles  the  ladies  of  the  theatre.  His  mother,  though  good 
and  tender,  did  not  amuse  her  boy ;  his  cousins,  the  daughters  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  the  respectable  Earl  of  Rosherville,  wearied  him 
l>eyond  measure.  One  was  blue,  and  a  geologist ;  one  was  a  horse- 
woman and  smoked  cigars ;  one  was  exceedingly  Low  Church,  and 
had  the  most  heterodox  views  on  religious  matters ;  at  least,  so  the 
other  said,  who  was  herself  of  the  very  Highest  Church  faction,  and 
made  the  cupboard  in  her  room  into  an  oratory,  and  fasted  on  every 
Friday  in  the  year.  Their  paternal  house  of  Drummington,  Foker 
could  very  sel(lom  be  got  to  visit.  He  swore  he  had  rather  go  on 
the  treadmill  than  stay  there.  He  was  not  much  beloved  by  the 
inhabitants.  Lord  Erith,  Lord  Rosherville^s  heir,  considered  his 
cousin  a  low  person,  of  deplorably  vulgar  habits  and  manners ;  while 
Foker,  and  with  equal  reason,  voted  Erith  a  prig  and  a  dullard,  the 
nightcap  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Spcaker^s  opprobrium,  the 
dreariest  of  ])hilanthropic  spouters.  Nor  could  George  Robert,  Earl 
of  Gravosend  and  Rosherville,  ever  forget  that  on  one  evening  when 
he  condescended  to  play  at  billiards  with  his  nephew,  that  young 
gentleman  poked  his  Lordship  in  the  side  with  his  cue,  and  said, 
"  Well,  old  ccK-k,  I've  seen  many  a  bad  stroke  in  my  life,  but  I 
never  saw  such  a  biid  one  as  that  there."  He  played  the  game  out 
with  angelic  sweetness  of  temper,  for  Harry  was  his  guest  as  well 
as  his  nephew ;  but  he  was  ncuirly  having  a  fit  in  the  night ;  and  he 
kept  to  his  own  rooms  until  young  Harry  quitted  Drummington  on 
his  retiun  to  Oxbridge,  where  the  interesting  youth  was  finishing 
his  ei^lucation  at  the  time  when  the  occurrence  took  place.  It  was 
an  awful  blow  to  the  venerable  earl ;  the  circiunstance  was  never 
alluded  to  in  the  family ;  he  shunned  Foker  whenever  he  came  to 
see  them  in  London  or  in  the  coiuitry,  and  could  hardly  be  brought 
to  gasp  out  a  "How  d^e  do?"  to  the  young  blasphemer.  But  he 
would  not  break  his  sister  Agnes's  heart,  by  banishing  Harry  from 
the  family  altogether;  nor,  indeed,  could  he  afford  to  break  with 
Mr.  Foker  senior,  between  whom  and  his  Lordship  there  had  been 
many  private  transactions,  producing  an  exchange  of  bank  cheques 
from  Mr.  Foker,  and  autographs  from  the  earl  himself,  with  the 
letters  I  0  U  written  over  his  illustrious  signature. 

Besides  the  four  daughters  of  Lord  Gravesend  whose  various 
qualities  have  been  enumerated  in  the  former  paragraph,  his  Lord- 
ship was  blessed  with  a  fifth  girl,  the  Lady  Ann  Milton,  who,  from 
her  earliest  years  and  nursery,  had  been  destined  to  a  peculiar 
position  in  life.     It  was  ordained  l)etween  her  parents  and  her  aunt^ 
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that  when  Mr.  Harry  Foker  attained  a  proper  age,  Lady  Ann  shouhl 
become  his  wife.  The  idea  hiul  been  familiar  to  her  mind  when  she 
yet  wore  pinafores,  and  when  Harry,  the  dirtiest  of  little  boys,  used 
to  come  back  with  black  eyes  from  school  to  Drummington,  or  to 
his  father's  house  of  Logwood,  where  La^ly  Ann  lived  much  with 
her  aunt.  Both  of  the  young  people  coincided  with  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  ciders,  without  any  protests  or  difficulty.  It  no 
more  entered  Liwly  Ann's  mind  to  question  tlie  order  of  her  father, 
t'lan  it  would  have  entered  Esther's  to  dispute  the  commands  of 
Ahasuerus.  The  heir-apparent  of  the  house  of  Foker  was  also 
obedient ;  for  when  tlie  old  gentleman  said,  "  Harry,  your  uncle  an<l 
I  have  agreed  that  when  you're  of  a  proper  age,  you'll  marry  Lady 
Ann ;  she  won't  have  any  money,  but  she's  good  bloo4l,  and  a  good 
one  to  look  at,  and  I  shall  make  you  comfortable ;  if  you  refuse, 
you'll  have  your  mother's  jointure,  and  two  hundred  a  year  during 
my  life," — Harry,  who  knew  that  his  sire,  though  a  man  of  few 
words,  was  yet  implicitly  to  be  trusted,  acquiesced  at  once  in  the 
parental  decree,  and  said,  "  Well,  sir,  if  Ann's  agreeable,  I  say  ditto. 
She's  not  a  bad-looking  girl." 

"  And  she  has  the  be.st  blocxl  in  England,  sir.  Yoiu*  mother's 
blood,  your  own  blood,  sir,"  said  the  Brewer.  "There's  nothing 
like  it,  sir." 

"  Well,  sir,  as  you  like  it,"  Harry  replied.  "  When  you  want 
me,  please  ring  the  bell.  Only  there's  no  hurry,  and  I  hope  you'll 
give  us  a  long  day.  I  should  like  to  have  my  fling  out  before  I 
marry." 

"  Fling  away,  Harry  !  "  answered  the  benevolent  father.  "  No- 
body prevents  you,  do  they  ] "  And  so  very  little  more  was  sai<l 
upon  this  subject,  and  Mr.  Harry  pursue4l  those  anuisements  in  life 
which  suited  him  best ;  and  hung  up  a  little  i)icture  of  his  cousin 
in  his  sitting-room,  amidst  the  French  prints,  the. favourite  actresses 
and  dancers,  the  racing  and  cojiching  works  of  art,  which  suited  his 
taste  and  formed  his  gallery.  It  was  an  insigniiic^int  little  i)i(;ture, 
representing  a  simple  round  face  with  ringlets ;  and  it  ma^le,  as  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  very  poor  figure  by  the  side  of  Mademoiselle 
Petitot,  dancing  over  a  rainbow,  or  Mademoiselle  Re<lowa,  grinning 
in  red  boots  and  a  lancer's  cap. 

Being  engjiged  and  disix^sed  of.  Lady  Ann  Milton  did  not  go  out 
80  much  in  the  world  as  her  sisters,  and  often  stayed  at  home  in 
London  at  the  family  house  in  Giuint  Square,  when  her  mamma 
with  the  other  ladies  went  abroml.  They  talked  and  they  danced 
with  one  man  after  another,  and  the  men  came  and  went,  and 
the  stories  about  them  were  various.  But  there  was  only  this 
one  Btory  about  Ann :   she  waa   engaged   to   Harry   Foker ;  she 
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never  was  to  think  about  anybody  else.  It  was  not  a  very  amus- 
ing story. 

Well,  the  instant  Foker  awoke  on  the  day  after  Lady  Clavering's 
dinner,  there  was  Blanche's  image  glaring  upon  him  with  its  clear 
grey  eyes,  and  winning  smile.  There  was  her  tune  ringing  in  his 
ears,  "  Yet  round  about  the  siwt,  oft  times  I  hover,  oft  times  I  hover," 
which  poor  Foker  began  piteously  to  hum,  as  he  sat  up  in  his  bed 
umler  the  crimson  silken  coverict.  0pi)O8ite  him  was  a  French 
print  of  a  Turkish  lady  and  her  Greek  lover,  surprised  by  a  vener- 
able Ottoman,  the  lady's  husband ;  on  the  other  wall  wiw  a  French 
print  of  a  gentleman  and  lady,  riding  and  kissing  each  other  at  the 
full  gallop  ;  all  round  the  chaste  l>edroom  were  more  French  prints, 
either  portraits  of  gauzy  nymphs  of  the  Opera  or  lovely  illustrations 
of  the  novels  ;  or,  mayhap,  an  English  chef-d'oeuvre  or  two,  in  which 
Miss  Pinckney  of  T.  R.  E.  0.  would  be  represented  in  tiglit  panta- 
loons in  her  favourite  page  part ;  or  Miss  Rougemont  as  Venus ; 
their  value  enhanced  by  the  signatures  of  these  ladies,  Maria  Pinck- 
ney, or  Frederica  Rougemont,  inscribi'd  un<lemeath  the  jirints  in  an 
exipiisite  facsimile.  Such  were  the  pictures  in  which  honest  Harry 
delighted.  He  was  no  worse  than  many  of  his  neighbours ;  he  waa 
an  idle,  jovial,  kindly,  fast  man  aT)out  town  ;  and  if  his  rooms  were 
rather  jirofusely  decorated  with  works  of  French  art,  so  that  simple 
Lady  Agnes,  his  mamma,  on  entering  the  apartments  where  her 
darling  Siite  enveloped  in  fragnuit  clouds  of  Latakia,  was  often 
bewildered  by  the  novelties  which  she  lx}hel<l  there,  why,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  richer  than  most  young  men,  and  could 
better  aftbrd  to  gmtify  his  taste. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Pinckney,  written  in  a  very  degag^  style  of 
spelling  and  handwriting,  scrawling  freely  over  the  filigree  paper, 
and  commencing  by  calling  Mr.  Harry  her  dear  Hokey-pokey-fokey, 
lay  on  his  bed-table  by  his  side,  amidst  keys,  sovereigns,  cigar-cases, 
and  a  bit  of  verbena,  which  Miss  Amory  had  given  him,  and  remind- 
ing him  of  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  he  was  "  to  stiuid  that  dinner 
at  the  Elefant  and  Ciistle,  at  Richmond,  which  he  had  promised ; " 
a  card  for  a  private  box  at  Miss  Rougemont's  approaching  benefit,  a 
bundle  of  tickets  for  "  Ben  Budgeon's  night,  the  North  Lancashire 
Pippin,  at  Martin  Faunce's,  the  Three-cornered  Hat,  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane;  where  Conkey  Sam,  Dick  the  Nailor,  the  Deadman  (the 
Worcestershire  Nobber),  would  put  on  the  gloves,  and  the  lovers 
of  the  good  old  British  sport  were  invited  to  attend" — these  and 
simdry  other  memoirs  of  Mr.  Foker's  pursuits  and  pleasures  lay  on 
the  table  by  his  side  when  he  woke. 

Ah  !  how  faint  all  these  pleasures  seemed  now  !  What  did  he 
care  for  Conkey  Sam  or  the  Worcesterslure  Nobber]     What  for 
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the  French  prints  ogling  him  from  all  sides  of  the  room ;  those 
regular  stunning  slap-up  out-and-outers  1  And  Pinckncy  spelling 
bad  and  calling  him  Hokey-fokey,  confound  her  impudence !  The 
idea  of  being  engaged  to  a  dinner  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  at 
Richmond  with  that  old  woman  (who  was  seven  and  thirty  years 
old,  if  she  was  a  day)  filleil  his  mind  with  dreary  disgust  now,  in- 
stead of  that  pleasure  which  he  had  only  yesterday  expected  to  find 
from  the  entertainment. 

When  his  fond  mamma  beheld  her  boy  that  morning,  she  re- 
marked on  the  pallor  of  his  cheek,  and  the  general  gloom  of  his 
aspect.  "Why  do  you  go  on  playing  billiards  at  that  wicked 
Spratt's  ? "  Lady  Agnes  asked.  "  My  dearest  child,  those  billiards 
will  kill  you,  I'm  sure  they  will." 

"  It  isn't  the  billiards,"  Harry  said  gloomily. 

"  Then  it's  the  dreadful  Back  Kitchen,"  said  the  Lady  Agnes. 
"  IVe  often  thought,  d'you  know,  Harry,  of  writing  to  the  landlady, 
and  begging  that  she  would  have  the  kindness  to  put  only  very 
little  wine  in  the  negus  which  you  take,  and  sec  that  you  have  your 
shawl  on  before  you  get  into  your  brougham." 

"Do,  ma'am.  Mrs.  Cutts  is  a  most  kind  motherly  woman," 
Harry  said.  "  But  it  isn't  the  Back  Kitchen,  neither,"  he  added, 
with  a  ghastly  sigh. 

As  Lady  Agnes  never  denied  her  son  anything,  and  fell  into 
all  his  ways  with  the  fondest  acquiescence,  she  was  rewarded  by  a 
perfect  confidence  on  young  Harry's  part,  who  never  thought  to 
disguise  from  her  a  knowledge  of  the  haunts  which  he  frequented ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  brought  her  home  choice  anecdotes  from  the 
clubs  and  billiard-rooms,  which  the  simi)le  lady  relished,  if  she  did 
not  understand  "  My  son  goes  to  Spratt's,"  she  woidd  say  to  her 
confidential  friends.  "  All  the  young  men  go  to  Spratt's  after  their 
balls.  It  is  de  rigivenr,  my  dear ;  and  they  play  billiards  as  they 
used  to  play  macao  and  hjizard  in  Mr.  Fox's  time.  Yes,  my  dear 
father  often  told  me  that  tliey  siite  up  always  until  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning  with  Mr.  Fox  at  Brookes's,  whom  I  remember  at 
Dnimmington,  when  I  wai?  a  little  girl,  in  a  buff  waistcoat  and 
black  satin  small-clothes.  My  brother  Erith  never  played  as  a 
young  man,  nor  sate  up  late — lie  had  no  health  for  it ;  but  my  boy 
must  do  as  everybody  doo^s,  you  know.  Yes,  and  then  he  often 
goes  to  a  plaeo  called  the  Back  Kitchen,  frequented  by  all  the  wits 
and  authors,  you  know,  whom  one  does  not  see  in  society,  but 
whom  it  is  a  great  privilege  and  ple^isure  for  Harry  to  meet,  and 
there  he  hears  the  questions  of  the  day  discussed ;  and  my  dear 
father  often  said  that  it  was  our  duty  to  encounigc  literature,  and 
he  had  hoped  to  see  the  late  Dr.  Johnson  at  Drummington,  only 
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Dr.  Johnson  died.  Yes,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  came  over,  and  drank  a 
great  deal  of  wine — everybody  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine  in  those 
days — and  papa's  wine-merchant's  bill  was  ten  times  as  much  as 
Erith's  is,  who  gets  it  as  he  wants  it  from  Fortnum  &  Mason's, 
and  doesn't  keep  any  stock  at  all." 

"That  was  an  uncommon  good  dinner  we  had  yesterday, 
ma'am,"  the  artftd  Harry  broke  out.  "Their  clear  soup's  better 
than  ours — Moufflet  will  put  too  much  tarragon  into  everything. 
The  supreme  de  volatile  was  very  good — uncommon,  and  the  sweets 
were  better  than  Moufflet's  sweets.  Did  you  taste  the  jdomhicre, 
ma'am,  and  the  maraschino  jelly  ?  Stunningly  good  that  maraschind 
jelly ! " 

Lady  Agnes  expressed  her  agreement  in  these,  as  in  almost  all 
other  sentiments  of  her  son,  who  continued  the  artful  conversation, 
saying — 

"Very  handsome  house  that  of  the  Claverings.  Furniture,  I 
should  say,  got  up  regardless  of  exiKJnse.  Magnificent  display  of 
plate,  ma'am."     The  lady  assented  to  all  these  propositions. 

"  Very  nice  people  the  Claverings." 

"  Hm  ! "  said  Lady  Agnes. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean.  Lady  C.  ain't  distangy  exactly,  but 
she  is  very  good-natured." 

"  Oh,  very ! "  mamma  said,  who  was  herself  one  of  the  most 
good-natiire<l  of  women. 

"  And  Sir  Francis,  he  don't  talk  much  before  ladies ;  but  after 
dinner  he  comes  out  uncommon  strong,  ma'am — a  highly  agreeable, 
well-informed  man.  When  will  you  ask  them  to  dinner]  Look 
out  for  an  early  day,  ma'am;"  and  looking  into  Lady  Agnes's 
pocket-book,  he  chose  a  day  only  a  fortnight  hence  (an  age  that 
fortnight  seemed  to  the  young  gentleman),  when  the  Claverings 
were  to  be  invited  to  Grosvenor  Street. 

The  obedient  Lady  Agnes  wrote  the  reciuired  invitation.  She  was 
accustomed  to  do  so  without  consulting  her  husband,  who  had  his 
own  society  and  habits,  and  who  left  his  wife  to  sec  her  own  friends 
alone.  Harry  looked  at  the  card  :  but  there  was  an  omission  in  the 
invitation  which  did  not  please  hinu 

"  You  have  not  asked  Miss  Whatd'yecallum — Miss  Emery,  Lady 
Clavering's  daughter." 

"  Oh,  that  little  creature  !  "  Lady  Agnes  cried.  "  No,  I  think 
not,  Harry." 

"  We  must  ask  Miss  Amory,*  Foker  said.  "  I — I  want  to  ask 
Pendennis ;  and — and  he's  very  sweet  upon  her.  Don't  you  think 
she  sings  very  well,  ma'am  1 " 

"  I  thought  her  rather  forward,  and  didn't  listen  to  her  singing. 
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She  only  sang  at  you  and  Mr.  Pcnulennis,  it  seemed  to  me.  But  1 
will  ask  her  if  you  wish,  Harry,"  and  so  Miss  Amory's  name  was 
written  on  the  card  ^ith  her  mother^s. 

This  piere  of  diploma(.*y  being  triumphantly  executed,  Harry 
embraced  his  fond  parent  with  the  utmost  affection,  and  retire<l  to 
his  own  apartments,  where  he  stretched  himself  on  his  ottoman,  and 
lay  brooding  silently,  sighing  for  the  day  which  was  to  bring  the  fair 
Miss  Am(>ry  luider  hia  i)atcmal  roof,  and  devising  a  hmidred  wild 
schemes  for  meeting  her. 

On  his  return  from  making  the  grand  tour,  Mr.  Foker  jimior 
had  brought  with  hira  a  ix)lyglot  valet,  who  took  the  place  of  Stooj>id, 
and  condescended  to  wait  at  dinner,  attired  in  sliirt-fronts  of  worked 
muslin,  with  many  gold  studs  and  chains.  This  man,  who  was  of 
no  particular  country,  and  8[K>ke  all  languages  indifferently  ill,  made 
himsslf  useful  to  Mr.  Harry  in  a  variety  of  ways, — read  all  the 
artless  youth's  corr(^aix)ndonce,  knew  his  favourite  haunts  and  the 
addresses  of  his  aciiuaintance,  and  officiated  at  the  private  dinners 
which  the  young  gentleman  gave.  As  Harry  lay  upon  his  sofa  after 
his  interview  with  his  mamma,  rol)ed  in  a  wonderful  dressing-gown, 
and  puffing  his  pipe  in  gknimy  silence,  Anatole,  too,  muhit  have 
remarked  that  something  affected  his  mast4?r's  spirits ;  though  he 
did  not  betray  any  ill-bred  symi)athy  with  Harry's  agitation  of 
mind.  When  Harry  Ix^-gan  to  dress  himself  in  his  out-of-d«Kir 
morning  costume,  he  was  very  hard  indeed  to  jjlease,  and  particularly 
severe  and  snai)pi8h  about  his  toilet :  he  tried,  and  cursed,  pantaloons 
of  many  different  strii)e'S,  checks,  and  colours :  all  the  lx>ots  were 
villainoiLsly  varnished ;  the  shirts  too  "  loud "  in  im^tem.  He 
S(;ented  his  linen  and  j)erson  with  i)eculiar  richness  this  day  ;  and 
what  must  have  l)een  the  valet's  astonishment,  when,  after  some 
blushing  and  hesitation  on  Harry's  part,  the  young  gentleman  asked, 
"  I  say,  Anatole,  when  I  engaged  you,  didn't  you — hem — didn't  you 
Sciy  that  you  could  dress — hem — dress  hair  ] " 

The  valet  said,  "  Yes,  he  couhl." 

^^  Cherchy  alors  uns  paire  de  tonrfs, — et — curly  moi  nn  peio," 
Mr.  Foker  said,  in  an  easy  manner ;  and  the  valet,  wondering 
whether  his  master  was  in  love  or  wjis  going  mascpierading,  went  in 
search  of  the  articles, — first  from  the  old  butler  who  waited  upon 
Mr.  Foker  senior,  on  whose  bald  pate  the  tongs  would  have  scarcely 
found  a  hundred  hairs  to  seize,  and  finally  of  the  lady  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  meek  auburn  fronts  of  the  Lady  Agnes.  And  the 
tongs  being  got.  Monsieur  Anatole  twisted  his  young  master's  locks 
until  he  had  made  Harry's  hea<l  as  ciu-ly  as  a  negro's ;  after  which 
the  youth  dressed  lumself  with  the  utmost  care  and  splendour,  and 
pfooeeded  to  sally  out. 
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**  At  what  dime  sail  I  order  de  drag,  sir,  to  be  to  Miss  Pingney^a 
door,  sir  ] "  the  attendant  whisiDered  as  his  masttT  was  going  forth. 

"  Confound  her ! — Put  the  dinner  oft' — I  can't  go  ! "  said  Foker. 
"  No,  hang  it — I  must  ^.  Poyntz  and  Rougemont,  and  ever  so 
many  more,  are  coming.  The  drag  at  Pelham  Coracr  at  six  o'clock, 
Anatole." 

The  drag  was  not  one  of  Mr.  Foker's  own  equipages,  but  wa« 
hired  from  a  livery  stable  for  festive  purposes  ;  Foker,  however,  put 
his  own  (uirriiigc  into  requisition  that  morning,  and  for  what  purpose 
does  the  kind  reader  suppose  ?  Why,  to  drive  down  to  Lamb  Court, 
Temple,  taking  Gn)8venor  Place  by  the  way  (which  lies  in  the 
exact  direction  of  the  Temple  from  Grosvenor  Street,  as  everybody 
knows),  where  he  luul  just  the  pleasure  of  peeping  upwards  at  Miss 
Amory's  pink  window  curtains ;  having  achieved  which  satisfactory 
feat,  he  drove  off"  to  Pen's  chanibors.  Why  did  he  want  to  see  liis 
dear  friend  Pen  so  much  ]  Why  did  he  yearn  and  long  after  him  1 
and  did  it  seem  necessary'  to  Foker's  very  existence  that  he  should 
see  Pen  that  morning,  having  parted  with  him  in  perfect  health  on 
the  night  previous  ]  Pen  had  lived  two  years  in  London,  and  Foker 
had  not  paid  half-a-dozen  visits  to  his  chambers.  What  sent  him 
thither  now  in  such  a  hurry  ? 

What? — If  any  young  ladies  read  this  pivgc,  I  have  only  to 
infonn  them  that  when  the  same  mishap  befalls  them,  which  now 
had  for  more  than  twelve  hours  befallen  Harry  Foker,  people  will 
grow  interesting  to  them  for  whom  they  did  not  care  sixpence  oil 
the  day  before  ;  as  on  the  other  hand  persons  of  whom  they  fancied 
themselves  fond  will  be  found  to  have  l)ecome  insipid  and  dis- 
agreeable. Then  yoiu*  dearest  Eliza  or  Maria  of  the  other  day,  to 
whom  you  wrote  letters  and  sent  locks  of  hair  yards  long,  will  on 
a  sud<len  be  as  indifferent  to  you  as  your  stupidest  relaticm ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  about  his  relations  you  will  begin  to  feel  such  a 
warm  interest !  such  a  loving  desire  to  ingratiate  yourself  with  his 
mamma !  such  a  liking  for  that  dear  kind  old  man  his  father ! 
If  He  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  any  house,  what  advances  you 
will  make  in  order  to  visit  there  too !  If  He  has  a  married  sister, 
you  will  like  to  si)end  long  mornings  with  her.  You  will  fatigue 
your  servant  by  sending  notes  to  her,  for  which  there  will  be  the 
most  pressing  occasion,  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day.  You  will  cry  if 
your  mamma  objects  to  yoiu*  going  too  often  to  see  His  family.  The 
only  one  of  them  you  will  dislike,  is  perhaps  his  younger  brother, 
who  is  at  home  for  the  holidays,  and  who  will  persist  in  staying  in 
the  room  when  you  come  to  see  yoiu*  dear  new-found  friend,  his 
darling  second  sister.  Something  like  tliis  will  happen  to  you, 
young  ladies,  or,  at  any  rate,  let  us  hope  it  may.  Yes,  you  must 
as 
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go  through  the  hot  fits  and  the  cold  fits  of  that  pretty  fever.  Your 
mothers,  if  they  would  acknowledge  it,  have  passed  through  it 
before  you  were  born,  your  dear  papa  being  the  object  of  the  passion 
of  course, — who  could  it  be  but  he  ]  And  as  you  suffer  it,  so  will 
your  brothers,  in  their  way, — and  after  thefr  kind.  More  selfish 
than  you  :  more  eager  and  headstrong  than  you  :  they  will  rush  on 
their  destiny  when  the  doomed  charmer  makes  her  appe-arance.  Or, 
if  they  don't,  and  you  don't.  Heaven  help  you  !  As  the  gambler  said 
of  his  dice,  to  love  and  win  is  the  best  thing,  to  love  and  h^se  is  the 
next  best.  Now,  then,  if  you  ask  why  Henry  Foker,  Escjuire,  was 
in  such  a  hurry  to  see  Arthur  Pendcnnis,  and  felt  such  a  sudden 
value  and  esteem  for  him,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  saying  it  was 
because  Pen  had  become  really  vahiable  in  Mr.  Foker's  eyes  :  because 
if  Pen  was  not  the  rose,  he  had  yet  been  near  that  fragrant  flower 
of  love.  Wjis  not  he  in  the  habit  of  going  to  her  house  in  London  1 
Did  he  not  live  near  her  in  the  country? — know  all  about  the 
enchantress  ?  What,  I  wonder,  would  La<ly  Ann  Milton,  Mr.  Foker's 
cousin  and  pr^iendue^  have  said,  if  her  Ladyship  hiul  known  all  that 
was  going  on  in  the  bosom  of  that  funny  little  gentleman  1 

Alas !  when  Foker  reached  Lamb  Court,  leaving  his  carriage  for 
the  admiration  of  the  little  clerks  who  were  lounging  in  the  art^hway 
that  Iciuls  thence  into  Flag  Court,  which  leads  into  Upper  Temple 
Lane,  Warrington  was  in  the  chambers,  but  Pen  was  absent.  Pen 
was  gone  to  the  printing-office  to  see  his  proofs.  "  Would  Foker 
have  a  pii)e,  and  should  the  laundress  go  to  the  Cock  and  get  him 
some  beer  ] "  Warrington  aske<l,  remarking  with  a  pleaded  surprise 
the  splendid  toilet  of  this  scented  and  shiny-booted  young  aristocrat ; 
but  Foker  had  not  the  slightest  wish  for  beer  or  tobacco :  he  had 
very  important  business  :  he  rushed  away  to  the  Pall  ^fall  GazetU 
office,  still  bent  upon  finding  Pen.  Pen  had  quitted  that  place. 
Foker  want<Kl  him  that  they  might  go  together  to  call  ui>on  Lady 
Clavering.  Fok(T  went  away  disconsolate,  and  whiled  away  an 
hour  or  two  vaguely  at  clubs  :  and  when  it  was  time  to  jmy  a  visit, 
he  thought  it  would  be  but  decent  and  polite  to  drive  to  Grosvenor 
Place  and  leave  a  canl  upon  Lady  Chivering.  He  had  not  the 
courage  to  ask  to  see  her  when  the  door  was  opened ;  he  only 
delivered  two  cards,  with  Mr.  Henry  Foker  engraved  upon  them, 
to  Jeames,  in  a  speechless  agony.  Jeamcs  received  the  tickets, 
bowing  his  powdere<l  head.  The  varnished  doors  closed  upon  him. 
The  beloved  object  was  as  far  as  ever  fi*om  him,  though  so  near. 
He  thought  he  heard  the  tones  of  a  piano  and  of  a  siren  singing, 
coming  fix)m  the  drawing-room  and  sweeping  over  the  balcony 
shrubbery  of  geraniums.  He  would  have  liked  to  stop  and  listen, 
but  it  might  not  be.    ''  Drive  to  Tattersall'Si"  he  said  to  the  groom, 
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in  a  voice  smothered  with  emotion, — "  And  bring  my  pony  round,  ** 
he  added,  as  the  man  drove  rapidly  away. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  that  splendid  barouche  of  Lady 
Clavering's,  which  has  been  inadequately  described  in  a  former 
chapter,  drove  up  to  her  Lailyship^s  door  just  as  Foker  mounted 
the  pony  which  was  in  waiting  for  him.  He  bestrode  the  fiery 
animal,  and  dodged  about  the  Arch  of  the  Green  Park,  keeping  the 
carriage  well  in  view,  until  he  saw  Lady  Clavering  enter,  and  with 
her — ^whose  could  be  that  angel  form,  but  the  enchantress's,  clad  in 
a  sort  of  gassamerj  with  a  pink  bonnet  and  a  light-blue  parasol — 
but  Miss  Araory  ? 

The  carriage  took  its  fair  owners  to  Madame  Rigodon's  cap  and 
lace  shop,  to  Mrs.  Wolscy's  Berlin  worsted  shop, — who  knows  to 
what  other  resorts  of  female  commerce  ?  Then  it  went  and  took  ices 
at  Hunter's,  for  Lady  Clavering  was  somewhat  florid  in  her  tastes  and 
amusements,  and  not  only  liked  to  go  abroad  in  the  most  showy 
carriage  in  London,  but  that  the  public  shoiUd  see  her  in  it  too. 
And  so,  in  a  white  bonnet  with  a  yellow  feather,  she  ate  a  large  pink 
ice  in  the  sunshine  before  Hunter^s  door,  till  Foker  on  his  pony,  and 
the  red  jacket  who  accompanied  him,  were  almost  tired  of  dodging. 

Then  at  last  she  mailc  her  way  into  the  Park,  and  the  rapid 
Foker  made  his  dash  forward.  What  to  do  ?  Just  to  get  a  nod 
of  recognition  from  Miss  Amory  and  her  mother;  to  cross  them 
a  half-dozen  times  in  the  drive ;  to  watch  and  ogle  them  from  the 
other  side  of  the  dit^^h,  where  the  horsemen  assemble  when  the 
band  plays  in  Kensington  Gardens.  What  is  the  use  of  looking 
at  a  woman  in  a  pink  bonnet  across  a  ditch  1  What  is  the  earthly 
good  to  be  got  out  of  a  nod  of  the  head  ?  Strange  that  men  will 
be  contented  with  such  pleasures,  or,  if  not  contented,  at  least  that 
they  will  be  so  eager  in  seeking  them.  Not  one  word  did  Harry, 
he  so  fluent  of  (Conversation  ordinarily,  exchange  with  his  charmer 
on  that  day.  Mutely  he  beheld  her  return  to  her  carriage,  and 
drive  away  among  rather  ironical  salutes  from  the  young  men  in  the 
Park.  One  said  that  the  Indian  widow  was  making  the  paternal 
rupees  spin  rapidly;  another  said  that  she  ought  to  have  burned 
herself  alive,  and  left  the  money  to  her  daughter.  This  one  asked 
who  Clavering  was? — and  old  Tom  Eaves,  who  knew  everybody, 
and  never  missed  a  day  in  the  Park  on  his  grey  cob,  kindly  said 
that  Clavering  had  come  into  an  estate  over  head  and  heels  in 
mortgage :  that  there  were  devilish  ugly  stories  about  him  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  that  it  was  reported  of  him  that  he  had 
a  share  in  a  gambling-house,  and  had  certainly  shown  the  white 
feather  in  his  regiment.  "He  plays  still;  he  la  in  a  hell  every 
night  almost,"  Mr.  Eavea  added 
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"  I  should  think  so,  suice  his  marriage/'  said  a  wag. 

"  He  gives  devilish  good  dinners,"  said  Foker,  striking  up  for 
the  honour  of  his  host  of  yesterday. 

"  I  daresay,  and  I  claresay  he  doesn't  ask  Eaves,"  the  wag  said. 
*'  I  say,  Eaves,  do  you  dine  at  Clavering's — at  the  Begum's  1 " 

"  /  dine  there  ? "  said  Mr.  Eaves,  who  would  have  dined  with 
Beelzebub  if  sure  of  a  good  cook,  and  when  he  came  away,  would 
have  jiainted  his  host  blacker  than  £ite  had  made  him. 

"  You  might,  you  know,  although  you  do  abuse  him  so,"  con- 
tinue<l  the  wag.  "  They  siiy  it's  very  pleasant.  •  Claveriug  goes  to 
sleep  after  tlinncr ;  the  l^gimi  gets  tii)8y  A^ith  cherry-brandy,  and 
the  young  lady  sings  songs  to  the  young  gentlemen.  She  sings 
well,  don't  she,  Fo  1 " 

" Slap  up,"  said  Fo.  "I  tell  you  what,  Poyntz,  she  sings  like 
a — whatd'yecallum — you  know  what  I  mean — like  a  mennaid,  you 
know,  but  that's  not  their  name." 

"  I  n(;ver  heard  a  mermaid  sing,"  Mr.  Poyntz,  the  wag,  replie<l. 
"  Who  ever  heard  a  mennaid  ]  Eaves,  you  are  an  old  fellow : 
did  you  1 " 

"  Don't  make  a  lark  of  me,  hang  it,  Poyntz,"  said  Foker,  turning 
red,  and  with  tears  almost  in  his  eyes ;  "  you  know  what  I  meun  : 
it's  those  what's-his-namcs — in  Homer,  you  know.  I  never  Siiid  I 
was  a  gixnl  scholar." 

"And  nobcxly  ever  said  it  of  you,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Poyntz  remarked; 
and  F«)ker,  striking  spurs  into  his  ix)ny,  cantered  away  down  Rotten 
Row,  his  mind  agi tilted  with  various  emoticms,  ambitions,  mortifica- 
tions. He  wfis  sorry  that  he  had  not  been  gixxl  at  his  books  in  early 
life,  that  he  might  liave  cut  out  all  those  chai>s  who  were  about  her, 
and  who  tJilked  the  hinguages,  and  wrote  poetry,  and  painted  pictures 
'in  her  album,  and— and  that. — "AVhat  am  I,"  thought  little  Foker, 
"compareil  to  hcrl  She's  all  soul,  she  is,  and  c^n  write  poetry  or 
comix>se  nmsic,  a.s  easy  as  I  could  drink  a  glass  of  beer.  Beer  ? — 
damme,  that's  all  I'm  fit  for,  is  bt^er.  I  am  a  jioor,  ignorant  little 
beggar,  gtxxl  for  nothing  but  Foker's  Entire.  I  misspent  my  youth, 
and  used  to  get  the  (*haps  to  tlo  my  exenuses.  And  what's  the  con- 
quences  now  ?  Oh,  Harry  Foker,  what  a  confounded  little  fool  you 
liave  been ! " 

As  he  made  this  dreary  soliloquy,  he  had  cantered  out  of  Rotten 
Row  into  the  Park,  and  there  was  on  the  iM)uit  of  riding  down  a 
large  old  roomy  family  carriage,  of  which  he  t<x)k  no  hcc^il,  when  a 
cheery  voice  cried  out,  "  Harry,  Hjirry  ! "  and  looking  up,  he  beheld 
Ilia  auntj  the  Lady  Roeherville,  and  two  of  her  daughters,  of  whom 
the  one  who  spoke  was  Harry's  betrothed,  the  Lady  Ann. 

He  started  back  with  a  pule,  scared  look,  as  a  truth,  about  which 
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he  had  not  thought  during  the  whole  day,  came  across  him.  There 
was  his  fate,  there,  in  the  back  seat  of  that  carriage ! 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Harry  ]  why  are  you  so  pale  ]  You  have 
been  raking  and  smoking  too  much,  you  wicked  boy,"  said  Lady 
Ann. 

Foker  said,  "  How  do,  aunt  %  How  do,  Ann  ? "  in  a  perturbed 
manner — muttered  something  about  a  pressing  engagement, — indeed 
he  saw  by  the  Park  clock  that  he  must  have  been  keeping  his  party 
in  the  drag  waiting  for  nearly  an  hour — and  waved  a  good-bye.  The 
little  man  and  the  little  pony  were  out  of  sight  in  an  instant — the 
great  carriage  rolled  away.  Nobody  inside  was  very  much  interested 
about  his  coming  or  going:  the  Countess  bt'ing  occupied  with  her 
spaniel,  the  La<ly  Lucy's  thoughts  and  eyes  being  turned  upon  a 
volume  of  sermons,  and  those  of  Lady  Ann  uixm  a  new  novel,  which 
the  sisters  had  just  procured  from  the  library. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CARRIES  THE  READER  BOTH  TO  RICHMOND 

ASD  GREENinCH 

POOR  Foker  found  the  dinner  at  Richmond  to  be  the  most 
dreary  entertainment  upon  which  ever  mortal  man  wasted  his 
guineas.  "  I  wonder  how  the  deuce  I  could  ever  have  liked 
these  people,"  he  thought  in  his  own  mind.  "  Wliy,  I  can  see  the 
crows'-feet  under  Rougemont's  eyes,  and  the  paint  on  her  cheeks  is 
laid  on  as  thick  as  Clown's  in  a  pantomime  !  The  way  in  which  that 
Pinckney  talks  slang  is  quite  disgusting.  I  hate  chaff  in  a  woman. 
And  old  Colchiciun  !  that  old  Col,  coming  down  here  in  his  brougham, 
with  his  coronet  on  it,  and  sitting  bodkin  between  Mademoiselle 
Coralie  and  her  mother !  It's  too  bad.  An  English  peer,  and  a 
horse-rider  of  Franconi's  ! — It  won't  do ;  by  Jove,  it  won't  do.  I 
ain't  proud ;  but  it  will  not  do  !  " 

"  Twopence-halfpenny  for  your  thoughts,  Fokey  ! "  cried  out  Miss 
Rougemont,  taking  her  cigar  from  her  truly  vermilion  lips,  as  she 
beheld  the  young  fellow  lost  in  thought,  seated  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  amidst  melting  ices,  and  cut  pineapples,  and  bottles  full  and 
empty,  and  cigar-ashes  scattered  on  fruit,  and  the  ruins  of  a  dessert 
which  had  no  pleasure  for  him. 

"  Does  Foker  ever  think  1 "  drawled  out  Mr.  Poyntz.  "  Foker, 
here  is  a  considerable  sum  of  money  offered  by  a  foir  capitahst  at 
this  end  of  the  table  for  the  present  emanations  of  your  valuable 
and  acute  intellect,  old  boy  ! " 

"  What  the  deuce  is  that  Poyntz  a-talking  about  ? "  Miss  Pinck- 
ney asked  of  her  neighbour.  "I  hate  him.  He's  a  drawlin', 
sneerin'  beast." 

"What  a  droll  of  a  little  man  is  that  little  Fokare,  my  lor," 
Mademoiselle  Coralie  said,  in  her  own  language,  and  with  the  rich 
twang  of  that  sunny  Gascony  in  which  her  swarthy  cheeks  and 
bright  black  eyes  had  got  their  fire.  "What  a  droll  of  a  man  ! 
He  does  not  look  to  have  twenty  years." 

"  I  wish  I  were  of  his  age,"  said  the  venenible  Colchicum,  with 
a  sigh,  as  he  inclined  his  purple  face  towards  a  large  goblet  of  claret. 

"  (Tie  jeunesse.     Petth  I  je  m^en  fichty^  saiil  Madame  Brack, 
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Coralie's  mamma,  taking  a  great  pinch  out  of  Lord  Colchicum's 
delicate  gold  snufF-box.  "  Je  rCaime  que  les  hommes  faiU^  mot, 
Cortime  milor,  Coralie  I  n'est-ce  pas  que  tu  n'aimes  que  les 
hommes  fails,  ma  bichette  ?  " 

My  lord  said,  with  a  grin,  **  You  flatter  me,  Madame  Brack." 

"  Taisez-iHms,  Tnaman ;  vous  rCetes  qu^une  heie^^  Coralie  cried, 
with  a  shnig  of  her  robust  shoulders;  upon  which,  my  lord  said 
that  she  did  not  flatter  at  any  rate ;  and  pocketeil  his  snuflf-box,  not 
desirous  that  Madame  Brack's  dubious  Angers  should  plunge  too 
frequently  into  his  Mackabaw. 

There  is'Uo  need  to  give  a  prolonged  detail  of  the  animated  con- 
versation which  ensued  during  the  rest  of  the  banquet;  a  conversation 
which  would  not  much  e<lii'y  the  reader.  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  that  all  ladies  of  the  corps  de  danse  are  not  like  Miss 
Pinckney,  any  more  than  that  all  peers  resemble  that  illustrious 
member  of  their  onler,  the  late  liunented  Viscount  Colchicum. 

Mr.  Foker  drove  his  lovely  guests  home  to  Brompton  in  the 
drag  that  night ;  but  he  was  quite  thoughtful  and  gloomy  during 
the  whole  of  the  little  journey  from  Richmond ;  neither  listening  to 
the  jokes  of  the  friends  behind  him  and  on  the  box  by  his  side,  nor 
enlivening  them,  as  was  his  wont,  by  his  own  facetious  sallies.  And 
when  the  la<lie8  whom  he  had  conveyed  alighted  at  the  door  of  their 
house,  and  asked  their  accomplished  coa<;hman  whether  he  would 
not  step  in  and  take  something  to  drink,  he  declined  with  so  melan- 
choly an  air,  that  they  supposed  that  the  Governor  and  he  had  had 
a  ditterence,  or  that  some  calamity  had  befallen  him ;  and  he  did 
not  tell  these  people  what  the  cause  of  his  grief  was,  but  left  Mes- 
dames  Rougemont  and  Pinckney,  imheeding  the  cries  of  the  latter, 
who  hung  over  her  balcony  like  Jezebel,  and  called  out  to  him  to 
ask  him  to  give  another  party  soon. 

He  sent  the  drag  home  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  grooms, 
and  went  on  foot  liimaelf ;  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  plunged  in 
thought.  The  stars  and  moon  shining  tranquilly  overhead,  looked 
down  upon  Mr.  Foker  that  night,  as  he  in  his  turn  sentimentally 
regarded  them.  And  he  went  and  gazed  upwards  at  the  house 
in  Grosvenor  Place,  and  at  the  windows  which  he  supposed  to  be 
those  of  the  beloved  object ;  and  he  moaned  and  he  sighed  in^a  way 
piteous  and  surprising  to  witness,  which  Policeman  X  did,  who  in- 
foniietl  Sir  Francis  Clavering's  jKJOple,  as  they  took  the  refreshment 
of  beer  on  the  coach-box  at  the  neighbouring  public-house,  after 
bringing  home  their  lady  from  the  French  play,  that  there  had  been 
another  chap  hanging  about  the  premises  that  evening — a  little 
chap  dressed  like  a  swell. 

And  now,  with  that  perspicacity  and  ingenuity  and  enterprise 
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which  only  belong  to  a  certain  passion,  Mr.  Foker  began  to  dodge 
Miss  Aniory  through  London,  and  to  appear  wherever  he  could  meet 
her.  If  Lady  Clavering  went  to  the  French  play,  where  her  Lady- 
ship had  a  box,  Mr.  Foker,  whose  knowledge  of  the  language,  as  we 
have  heard,  was  not  conspicuous,  appeared  in  a  stall.  He  found  out 
where  her  en^ii^igcmentfi  were  (it  is  possible  that  Anatole,  his  man, 
was  aoquaintiHl  \iith  Sir  Francis  ClaYering's  gentleman,  and  so  got 
a  sight  of  her  Ladyship's  engagement-book),  and  at  many  of  these 
evening  jwirties  Mr.  Foker  ma<lc  his  appearance — to  the  surprise  of 
the  world,  and  of  his  mother  e8i)ecially,  whom  he  onlercd  to  apply 
for  cards  to  these  parties,  for  which  until  now  he  lind  shown  a 
supreme  contempt.  He  told  the  pleajsed  and  unsuspicious  lady  that 
he  went  to  ])arties  because  it  waa  right  for  him  to  see  the  world :  he 
told  her  that  he  went  to  the  French  play  because  he  wanted  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  language,  and  there  was  no  such  good  lesson 
as  a  comply  or  vaudeville; — and  when  one  night  the  astonished 
Lady  Agnes  saw  him  stand  iip  and  dance,  and  complimenteil  him 
upon  his  elegance  and  actiWty,  the  memlacious  little  rogue  asserted 
that  he  had  leanie<i  to  (hince  in  Paris,  whereas  Anatole  knew  that 
his  young  m.aster  uswl  to  go  off  privily  to  an  m-ademy  in  Brewer 
Street,  and  study  there  for  some  hours  in  the  morning.  The  casino 
of  our  moilem  days  was  not  invente<l,  or  was  in  its  infancy  as  yet ; 
and  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Foker's  time  had  not  the  fiicilitics  of  aaiuiring 
the  science  of  dancing  which  are  eiyoye<l  by  oiu*  present  youth. 

Old  Pendennis  seldom  missed  going  to  church.  He  considered  it 
to  be  his  duty  as  a  gentleman  to  patnmist*  the  institution  of  public 
worship,  ami  that  it  was  a  corret^t  thing  to  be  seen  at  chun»h  of  a 
Sundav.  One  dav,  it  chance<l  that  he  and  Arthur  went  thither 
together :  the  latter,  who  wjia  now  in  high  favour,  ha<l  been  to 
breakfujit  with  his  uncle,  from  whwe  lodging  they  walkeil  acn>8S  the 
Park  to  a  (rhurch  not  far  fnmi  B<*lgrave  S<iuare.  There  was  a  charity 
sermon  at  Saint  James's,  i\a  the  Major  kifew  by  the  bills  jKwted  on 
the  pilhirs  of  his  parish  chun*h,  which  pn^lwbly  causeil  him,  for  he 
was  a  thrifty  man,  to  furwike  it  for  that  day  :  Ix^Hidt^,  he  had  other 
views  f(»r  himwlf  and  Pen.  "  We  will  go  to  church,  sir,  acnws  the 
Park  ;  ami  then,  begad,  we  will  go  to  the  Claverings'  houw^  ami  ask 
them  for  lunch  in  a  friendlv  wav.  Ladv  Claverini:  likt»s  to  l»e  aAked 
for  hmch,  and  is  uncommonly  kind,  and  monstn^us  hosj>itable." 

"  I  met  them  at  dinner  hist  wwk,  at  La<ly  Agnes  Fi>ker's,  sir," 
Pen  said,  "  and  the  Beginn  was  very  kind  indt»e<l.  So  she  was  in 
the  country  :  so  she  is  everywhere.  But  I  shan'  your  opinion  alnait 
Miss  Amory;  one  of  your  opinions,  that  is,  imcle,  for  you  were 
changing,  the  last  time  we  spoke  alx^ut  her." 

^  And  what  do  you  think  of  her  now  ? "  the  elder  said. 
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"I  think  her  the  most  confounded  little  flirt  in  London,"  Pen 
answered,  laughing.  "  She  made  a  tremendous  assault  upon  Harry 
"  Foker,  who  sat  next  to  her ;  and  to  whom  she  gave  all  the  talk, 
though  I  took  her  <lown." 

"Bah!  Henry  Foker  is  engaged  to  his  cousin,  all- the  world 
knows  it :  not  a  bad  coup  of  Lady  Rosherville's,  that.  I  should 
say,  tliat  the  young  man  at  his  father's  death — and  old  Mr.  Foker^s 
life's  devilish  bad  :  you  know  he  had  a  fit  at  Arthur's  last  year — I 
should  say,  that  young  Foker  won't  have  less  than  foiui;een  thousand 
a  year  from  the  brewery,  besides  Logwood  and  the  Norfolk  property. 
I  have  no  pride  about  niCy  Pen.  I  like  a  man  of  birth  certainly,  but 
dammy,  I  like  a  brewery  which  brings  in  a  man  fourteen  thousand  a 
year ;  hey.  Pen  ]  Ha,  ha !  that's  the  sort  of  man  for  me.  And  I 
reconuneud  you,  now  that  you  are  lanced  in  the  world,  to  stick  to 
fellows  of  that  sort ;  to  fellows  who  have  a  stake  in  the  countrv, 
begad." 

"  Foker  sticks  to  me,  sir,"  Arthur  answered.  "  He  has  been  at 
our  chambers  several  times  lately.  He  has  asked  me  to  dinner.  We 
are  almost  as  great  friends  as  we  use<l  to  be  in  oiu*  youth  :  and  his 
talk  is  about  Blanche  Amory  from  morning  till  night.  I'm  sure  he's 
sweet  upon  her." 

"  I'm  simj  he  is  engaged  to  his  cousin,  and  that  they  will  keep 
the  young  man  to  his  bargjiin,"  said  the  Major.  "  The  marriages  in 
these  families  are  affairs  of  state.  Lady  Agnes  was  made  to  marry 
old  Foker  by  the  late  Lord,  although  she  was  notoriously  partial  to 
her  cousin  who  was  killed  at  Albuera  afterwanls,  and  who  saved  her 
life  out  of  the  lake  at  Dmmmington.  I  remember  Lady  Agnes,  sir, 
an  exceedingly  fine  woman.  But  what  did  she  do  1 — of  course  she 
married  her  father's  man.  Wliy,  Mr.  Foker  sate  for  Drummington 
till  the  Refonn  Bill,  and  paid  dev'lish  well  for  his  seat,  too.  And 
you  may  depend  upon  this,  sir,  that  Foker  senior,  who  is  a  parvenu, 
and  loves  a  great  man,  as  all  parvenus  do,  has  ambitious  views  for 
his  son  a£  well  as  himself,  and  that  your  frien<l  Harry  nuist  do  as  his 
father  bids  him.  Lord  bless  you !  I've  known  a  hundred  ciises  of 
love  in  young  men  and  women :  hey  Master  Arthur,  do  you  take 
me  ?  They  kick,  sir,  they  resist,  they  make  a  deuce  of  a  riot,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  they  end  by  listening  to  rejison,  begatl." 

"  Blanche  is  a  dangerous  girl,  sir,"  Pen  said.  "  I  was  smitten 
with  her  myself  once,  and  very  far  gone,  too,"  he  julded  :  "but  that 
is  years  ago." 

"Were  you?  How  far  did  it  go?  Did  she  return  it?"  asked 
the  Major,  looking  hard  at  Pen. 

Pen,  "with  a  laugh,  said  "  that  at  one  time  he  did  think  he  was 
pretty  well  in  Miss  Amory 's  good  graces.     But  my  mother  did  not 
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like  her,  and  the  affair  went  off."  Pen  did  not  think  it  fit  to  tell 
his  uncle  all  the  particulars  of  that  courtship  which  had  passed 
between  himself  and  the  young  lady. 

"  A  man  might  go  farther  and  fore  worse,  Arthur,"  the  Major 
said,  still  looking  queerly  at  his  nephew. 

"  Her  birth,  sir ;  her  fether  was  the  mate  of  a  ship,  they  say : 
and  she  has  not  money  enough,"  objected  Pen,  in  a  dandified  manner. 
"  What's  ten  thousand  pound  and  a  girl  bred  up  like  her?" 

"  You  use  my  own  words,  and  it  is  all  very  well.  But,  I  tell 
you  in  confidence,  Pen, — in  strict  honoiu*,  mind, — that  it's  my  belief 
she  has  a  devilish  deal  more  than  ten  thousand  pound :  and  firom 
what  I  saw  of  her  the  other  day  and — and  have  heard  of  her — I 
should  say  she  was  a  devilish  accomplished,  clever  girl :  and  would 
make  a  good  wife  with  a  sensible  husband." 

"How  do  you  know  about  her  money?"  Pen  asked,  smiling. 
"You  seem  to  have  information  about  everybody,  and  to  know 
about  all  the  town." 

"  I  do  know  a  few  things,  sir,  and  I  don't  tell  all  I  know.  Mark 
that,"  the  uncle  replied.  "  And  as  for  that  charming  Miss  Amory, — 
for  charming,  begad  !  she  is, — if  I  saw  her  Mrs.  Arthur  Pendennis,  I 
should  neither  be  sorry  nor  surprised,  begad  !  and  if  you  object  to  ten 
thousand  jwund,  what  would  you  say,  sir,  to  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty? " 
and  the  Major  looked  still  more  knowingly,  and  still  harder  at  Pen. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said  to  his  godfather  and  namesake,  "  make  her 
Mrs.  Arthiu"  Pendennis.     You  can  do  it  as  well  as  I." 

"  Psha !  you  are  laughing  at  me,  sir,"  the  other  replied,  rather 
peevishly,  "  and  you  ought  not  to  laugh  so  near  a  chiuxih  gate.  Here 
we  are  at  St.  Benedict's.    They  say  Mr.  Oriel  is  a  beautiful  preacher." 

Indeed,  the  bells  were  tolling,  the  people  were  trooping  into 
the  handsome  church,  the  carriages  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lordly 
quarter  poured  forth  their  pretty  loads  of  devotees,  in  whose  company 
Pen  and  his  uncle,  ending  their  edifying  conversiition,  entered  the 
fane.  I  do  not  know  whether  other  people  carry  their  worldly 
affairs  to  the  church  door.  Arthur,  who,  from  habitual  reverence 
and  feeling,  was  always  more  than  respectful  in  a  place  of  worship, 
thought  of  the  incongruity  of  their  talk,  perhaps ;  whilst  the  old 
gentleman  at  his  side  was  utterly  unconscious  of  any  such  contrast. 
His  hat  was  brushed :  his  wig  was  trim :  his  neckcloth  was  per- 
fectly tied.  He  looked  at  every  soul  in  the  congregation,  it  is  true  : 
the  bald  heads  and  the  bonnets,  the  flowers  and  the  feathers :  but 
so  demurely,  that  he  hanlly  lifted  up  his  eyes  from  his  book — from 
his  bix)k  which  he  could  not  read  without  glasses.  As  for  Pen's 
gravity,  it  was  sorely  put  to  the  test  when,  upon  looking  by  chance 
towards  the  seats  where  the  servants  were  collected,  he  spied  out 
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by  the  side  of  a  demure  gentleman  in  plush,  Henry  Foker,  Esquire, 
who  had  discovered  this  place  of  devotion.  Following  the  direction 
of  Harry^s  eye,  which  strayed  a  good  deal  from  his  book,  Pen  found 
that  it  alighted  upon  a  yellow  bonnet  and  a  pink  one :  and  that 
these  bonnets  were  on  the  heads  of  Lady  Clavering  and  Blanche 
Amory.  If  Pen's  uncle  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  talked  about 
his  worldly  affairs  up  to  the  church  door,  is  poor  Harry  Foker  the 
only  one  who  has  brought  his  worldly  love  into  the  aisle  ] 

When  the  congregation  issued  forth  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  Foker  was  out  amongst  the  first,  but  Pen  came  up  with  him 
presently,  as  he  was  hankering  about  the  entrance  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave,  until  my  lady's  barouche,  with  the  bewigged 
coachman,  had  borne  away  its  mistress  and  her  daughter  from  their 
devotions. 

When  the  two  ladies  came  out,  they  found  together  the  Pen- 
dennises,  uncle  and  nephew,  and  Harry  Foker,  Esquire,  sucking  the 
crook  of  his  stick,  stan<ling  there  in  the  sunshine.  To  see  and  to 
ask  to  eat  were  simultaneous  with  the  good-natured  Begum,  and 
she  invited  the  three  gentlemen  to  luncheon  straightway. 

Blanche,  too,  was  particularly  gracious.  **  Oh !  do  come,"  she 
said  to  Arthur.  "  if  you  are  not  too  great  a  man.  I  want  so  to 
talk  to  you  al)out — ^but  we  mustn't  say  what,  here,  you  know. 
What  would  Mr.  Oriel  say  ? "  And  the  young  devotee  jumped  into 
the  carriage  after  her  mamma. — "  I've  read  every  word  of  it.  It's 
adm^ahle"  she  added,  still  addressing  herself  to  Pen. 

"  I  know  who  is,"  said  Mr.  Arthur,  making  rather  a  pert  bow. 

"  What's  the  row  about  ] "  asked  Mr.  Foker,  rather  puzzled. 

"I  suppose  Miss  Clavering  means  'Walter  Lorraine,'"  said  the 
Major,  looking  knowing,  and  nodding  at  Pen. 

"  I  suppose  so,  sir.  There  was  a  famous  review  in  the  Pail 
Mall  this  morning.  It  was  Warrington's  doing  though,  and  I  must 
not  be  too  i)roud." 

**  A  review  in  Pall  Mall  ? — Walter  Lorraine  ?  What  the  doose 
<lo  you  mean  ? "  Foker  asked.  "  Walter  Lorraine  died  of  the  measles, 
poor  little  beggar,  when  we  were  at  Grey  Friars.  I  remember  his 
mother  coming  up." 

"  You  are  not  a  literary  man,  Foker,"  Pen  said,  laughing,  and 
hooking  his  arm  into  his  friend's.  "  You  must  know  I  have  been 
writing  a  novel,  and  some  of  the  papers  have  spoken  very  well  of  it. 
Perhaps  you  don't  read  the  Suiulay  papers  ? " 

"  I  read  Beirs  Life  regular,  old  boy,"  Mr.  Foker  answered :  at 
which  Pen  laughed  again,  and  the  three  gentlemen  proceeded  in  great 
good-humour  to  Lady  Clavering's  house. 

The  subject  of  the  novel  was  resumed  after  luQcheo^  by  Mis^ 
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Amory,  who  indrr^l  hv^l  j^ietA  anil  men  of  lettrr*  if  ^he  lovpii  anT- 
thini'.  An*  I  waM  -ino»=-reIy  an  artUt  in  fr*-linx  '*  »>>nie  A  the  piuKki*^ 
in  the  W,lc  rfjiiilr  mf^  cry,  firj^itively  they  iii*!. "  .*he  sai<L 

f'en  j>iii«^J,  with  *>me  ratiiity,  *•  I  am  nappy  ti>  think  I  ha¥e  a  piirt 
hf  r/jn  Uirirt^^,  Mi  A*  Blanche  * — ami  the  Miij«ir  «wh'i  Lul  n«:c  reaii 
more  thari  ^lix  Jjaj^  of  Pen  s  brnik)  pTit  on  hi.-*  .'^an«^titirtl  Im/i.  '<iiyin:£, 
*•  Y**,  there  are  ?«jme  fjAiMaffe^  ^uite  atfet'tin;^.  mon:**oiw  atfectiii;^ : 
an/I " 

'•  (}\\.  if  it  mak^-ft  you  cry," — Laily  Claverina  iiaHare«l  she  woulii 
Wtt  rf:a«l  it,  •'  tbit  ahe  wouliln't-'" 

"  Don't,  ru/irnma,"  FJlanrhe  aai«i,  with  a  Fren«-h  *hrij:  of  ht*r 
•hoiilfU-ri :  and  then  ?<he  f^II  intr>  a  rhajjrt'jdy  almiit  the  Vit-^/t.  ah-nt 
the  j-nat^rh^.-A  of  fi«vtr>'  interajjerae*!  in  it,  a>)i>ut  the  tw.j  her-inrs, 
'\j-i}%u»T'%  i%xA  Sf^f7>i :  aV^.iit  the  two  herrtes,  W;iIt»T  L«.»rnune  an^i  hLs 
rival  the  y',\ixij  Jinke  -"an<l  what  'jdt^l  f»>mfttny  ymi  intTijilu«.^  us 
to,"  aai^l  the  yonnir  la/jy  archly,  *•  y W  ?/>»  /  H«»w  much  of  y«jar  Ule 
have  von  ji^i^fi^-^l  at  ^:r>urt  ?  ami  are  vou  a  prime  minister's  son,  Mr. 
Arthur?" 

pen  V:ran  Ut  laujrh — "  It  is  a**  cheap  for  a  novelist  to  create  a 
Duke  ;m  to  make  a  Hiironet,"  he  Hairl.  "Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret, 
MiMH  Ainorv?  I  promot^f<l  all  my  characters  at  tli«^  n;iiiie#t  of  the 
puhli-li^r.  The  youwj  Duke  wa^only  a  younu'  Ban>n  when  the  novel 
waM  fir.-Ht  written  ;  hin  falj*^*  friend,  the  Vi.srnMint,  was  a  simple  com- 
moner, and  n(t  on  with  all  the  chani^rterw  of  the  story.'' 

"  \Vh;it  a  wir-kcil,  witirirsil,  jn-rt  youn^  man  you  have  become ! 
ffornm^  royji  wt'dk  Jftrm4 1  "  said  the  younu'  huly.  **  Hf»w  <litferent 
from  Arthur  Penrh'uniH  of  the  r-ountr>' !  Ah  I  I  think  I  like  Arthur 
I'endenniH  of  the  countr>'  Urst,  thrnijrh  ! "  and  she  ;^ive  him  the  fiiU 
liencfit  of  her  r-yj-n,  Uith  r»f  the  fond  ajtjMsilini:  ^dance  into  his  own, 
and  of  the  mo^hrnt  Irjok  downwards  towards  the  caq)et,  which  showed 
off  her  dark  eyelids  and  lonj(  frin::ed  hishes. 

pen  of  crMirs*'  prot<'Ht<'d  tliat  he  had  not  chanj^ed  in  the  least,  to 
whirh  the  younir  lady  replied  by  a  tender  sii^di :  and  thinkint:  that 
she  had  done  rpiite  enou:;h  t^»  make  Arthur  happy  or  niiserable  (as 
the  cjuw;  miirht  Ih-^,  she  prf>ce<*derl  Xn^  rajole  his  cr»mj»anion,  Mr.  Harry 
Fok«T,  whorlnrint^  the  liteniry  fM»nvers{ition  had  siite  silently  imbibing 
the  hejwl  of  liiM  cjincr,  and  wishiui:  he  wjis  a  clever  (!hap  like  that  Pen. 

Jf  the  Miijor  thout^ht  that  by  tellini:  Miss  Amorj'  of  Mr.  Fokers 
eni^i;(eincnt  to  his  c^nisin,  Liidy  Ann  Milton  (which  information  the 
old  ;(entleman  ni'jitly  (;onv(»yed  to  the  ;nrl  as  he  sate  by  her  side 
at  lunch(!on  Iwdow  stiiirs),  -  if,  wc  say,  the  Major  thouj^ht  that  the 
knowlwli<c  of  this  fiwrt  would  pn*v<;nt  Blanche  from  paying  any  further 
att^aition  t*>  the  youn;;;  heir  of  Fokers  Entire,  he  was  entirely  mis- 
taken.   She  liocanie  only  the  more  gnu-ious  to  Foker :  she  praised  him. 
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and  everything  belonging  to  liiiii ;  she  praised  his  mamma;  she  praised 
the  pony  which  he  rode  in  the  Park ;  she  praised  the  lovely  brelotiues 
or  gimcracks  which  the  young  gentleman  wore  at  his  watch-chain, 
and  that  dear  little  darling  of  a  cane,  and  those  dear  little  delicious 
monkeys'  heads  with  niby  eyes,  which  ornamented  Harry's  shirt,  and 
formed  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat.  And  then ,  having  praised  and 
coaxed  the  weak  youth  until  he  blushed  and  tingled  with  pleasure, 
and  until  Pen  thought  she  really  had  gone  quite  far  enough,  she 
took  another  theme. 

"I  am  afraid  Mr.  Foker  is  a  very  sad  young  man,"  she  said, 
turning  round  to  Pen. 

"  He  does  not  look  so,"  Pen  answered  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  mean  we  have  heard  sad  stories  about  him.  Haven't  we, 
mamma  1  AVhat  was  Mr.  Poyntz  saying  here,  the  other  day,  al)out 
that  party  at  Richmond  1  Oli  you  naughty  creature  !  "  But  here, 
seeing  that  Harry's  countenance  assumed  a  great  expression  of  alarm, 
while  Pen's  wore  a  look  of  amusement,  she  tiu-ned  to  the  latter  and 
said,  "  I  believe  you  are  just  as  bad  :  I  believe  you  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  there, — woiddn't  you  ?  I  know  you  would  :  yes — and 
so  should  I." 

"  Lor,  Blanche  !  "  mamma  cried. 

"  AVell,  I  would.  I  never  sjiw  an  actresH  in  my  life.  I  would 
give  anything  to  know  one ;  for  I  adoro  talent.  And  I  adore  Ri(;h- 
niond,  that  I  do ;  and  I  adore  Greenwich,  and  I  say,  I  should  like 
to  go  there." 

"AVliy  should  not  we  three  bachelors,"  the  Mjyor  here  broke 
out  gallantly,  and  to  his  nephew's  si)ecial  surprise,  "lx»g  these 
ladies  to  honour  us  with  their  company  at  Greenwich  1  Is  Lady 
Clavering  to  go  on  for  ever  being  hospitable  to  us,  and  may  we  make 
no  return  ?  Speak  for  yourselves,  young  men, — eh,  bega<l !  Here 
is  my  nephew,  with  his  pockets  full  of  money — his  jackets  full, 
l)egad !  and  Mr.  Henry  Foker,  who,  as  I  have  heartl  Siiy,  is  pretty 
well  to  do  in  the  world, — how  is  yoiu*  lovely  cousin,  Lady  Ann, 
Mr.  Foker? — here  are  these  two  young  ones,— and  they  allow  an 
old  fellow  like  me  to  speak.  Lady  Clavering,  will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  be  my  guest  1  and  Miss  Blanche  shall  be  Arthiu*'s,  if  she 
will  be  so  good." 

"  Oh,  delightful !  "  cried  Blanche. 

"  I  like  a  bit  of  ftm  too,"  said  Lady  Clavering ;  "  and  we  will 
take  some  day  when  Sir  Francis " 

"  When  Sir  Francis  dines  out, — yes,  mamma,"  the  daughter 
said,  "  it  will  be  charming." 

And  a  charming  (hiy  it  was.  The  dinner  was  ordered  at  Greenwich, 
and  Foker,  though  he  did  not  invite  Miss  Amory,  had  some  delicious 
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opportunities  of  conversation  with  her  during  the  repast,  and  after- 
wards on  the  balcony  of  their  room  at  the  hotel,  and  again  during 
the  drive  home  in  her  Ladyship^s  barouche.  Pen  came  down  with 
his  uncle,  in  Sir  Hugh  Trumpington's  brougham,  which  the  Major 
borrowed  for  the  occasion.  "  I  am  an  old  soldier,  begad,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  learned  in  early  life  to  make  myself  comfortable." 

And,  being  an  old  soldier,  he  allowed  the  two  young  men  to  pay 
for  the  dinner  between  them,  and  all  the  way  home  in  the  brougham 
he  rallied  Pen  about  Miss  Amor^^'s  evident  partiality  for  him  :  praisc<l 
her  good  looks,  spirits,  and  wit :  and  again  told  Pen,  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  that  she  would  be  a  devilish  deal  richer  than  people 
thought. 


'■  *  -  'V  #ill 


CHAPTER  XLI 

CONTAINS  A  NOVEL  INCIDENT 

O  OME  aecoiint  has  been  given,  in  a  former  part  of  this  story, 
^S  how  Mr.  Pen,  during  his  residence  at  home,  after  his  defeat 
^^  at  Oxbridge,  had  occupied  himself  witli  various  literary  com- 
positions, and,  amongst  other  works,  had  written  the  greater  part  of 
a  novel.  This  book,  written  under  the  influence  of  his  youthful 
embarrassments,  amatory  and  i)ecuniary,  was  of  a  very  fierce,  gloomy, 
and  passionate  sort, — the  Byronic  de8i)air,  the  Wcrtherian  despond- 
ency, the  mocking  bitterness  of  Mephistopholes,  of  Faust,  were  all 
reproduced  and  developed  in  the  charat^ter  of  the  hero ;  for  our  youth 
had  just  been  learning  the  German  language,  and  imitated,  as  almost 
all  clever  la<ls  do,  his  favoimte  poets  and  writers.  Passages  in  the 
volumes  once  so  loved,  and  now  read  so  seldom,  still  bear  the  mark 
of  the  pencil  with  which  he  noted  them  in  those  days.  Tears  fell 
upon  the  leaf  of  the  book,  perhaps,  or  blistered  the  pages  of  his 
manuscript,  aa  the  passionate  young  man  dashed  his  thoughts  down. 
If  he  took  lip  the  book  afterwards,  he  had  no  ability  or  wish  to 
sprinkle  the  leaves  with  that  early  dew  of  former  times :  his  pencil 
was  no  longer  eager  to  score  its  marks  of  approval :  but  as  he  looked 
over  the  page^  of  his  manuscript,  he  remembered  what  had  been  the 
overflowing  feelings  which  had  caused  him  to  blot  it,  and  the  pain 
which  had  inspired  the  line.  If  the  secret  history  of  books  could 
be  written,  and  the  author's  private  thoughts  and  meanings  noted 
down  alongside  of  his  story,  how  many  insipid  volumes  would  become 
interesting,  and  dull  tales  excite  the  reader !  Many  a  bitter  smile 
passed  over  Pen's  face  as  he  read  his  novel,  and  recalled  the  time 
and  feelings  which  gave  it  birth.  How  pompous  some  of  the  grand 
passages  appeared ;  and  how  weak  others  were  in  which  he  thought 
he  had  expressed  his  full  heart !  This  page  was  imitated  fix)m  a 
then  favourite  author,  as  he  could  now  clearly  see  and  confess, 
though  he  had  believed  himself  to  be  writing  originally  then.  Ab 
he  mused  over  certain  lines  he  recollected  the  place  and  hour  where 
he  wrote  them :  the  ghost  of  the  dead  feeling  came  back  as  he 
mused,  and  he  blushed  to  review  the  faint  image.  And  what  meant 
those  blots  on  the  page?    As  you  come  in  the  desert  to  ground 
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HsuiAb  table  ? " 
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"  Two  flames ! — two  heaps  of  burnt-out  cinders,"  Warrington 
said.     "  Are  both  the  beauties  in  this  book  1 " 

"Both,  or  something  like  them,"  Pen  said.  "Leonora,  who 
marries  the  Duke,  is  the  Fotheringay.  I  drew  the  Duke  from 
Magnus  Charters,  with  whom  I  was  at  Oxbridge;  it's  a  little  like 
him ;  and  Miss  Amory  is  Neajra,  By  gad,  Warrington,  I  did  love 
that  first  woman  !  I  thought  of  her  as  I  walked  home  from  Lady 
Whiston's  in  the  moonlight ;  and  the  whole  early  scenes  came  back 
to  me  as  if  they  had  been  yestewlay.  And  when  I  got  home,  I 
pulled  out  the  story  which  I  wrote  about  her  and  the  other  three 
years  ago :  do  you  know,  outrageous  as  it  is,  it  has  some  good  stuff 
in  it ;  and  if  Bimgay  won't  jmblish  it,  I  think  Bacon  will." 

"That's  the  way  of  poets,"  said  Warrington.  "They  fall  in 
love,  jilt,  6r  are  jilted :  they  suffer  and  they  cry  out  that  they 
suffer  more  than  any  other  mortals  :  and  when  they  have  experienced 
feelings  enough  they  note  them  down  in  a  book,  and  take  the  book 
to  market.  All  poets  are  humbugs,  all  literary  men  are  humbugs  ; 
directly  a  man  begins  to  sell  his  feelings  for  money  he's  a  humbug. 
If  a  poet  gets  a  pain  in  his  side  from  too  good  a  dinner,  he  bellows 
Ai,  Ai,  louder  than  Prometheus." 

"  I  supi)08e  a  poet  has  greater  sensibility  than  another  man," 
said  Pen,  with  some  spirit.  "  That  is  what  makes  him  a  poet.  I 
suppose  that  he  sees  and  feels  more  keenly  :  it  is  that  which  makes 
him  8j)eak  of  what  he  feels  and  sees.  You  speak  eagerly  enough  in 
your  leading  articles  when  you  espy  a  false  argument  in  an  opponent, 
or  detect  a  quack  in  the  House.  Paley,  who  does  not  care  for 
anything  else  in  the  world,  will  talk  for  an  hour  about  a  question  of 
law.  Give  another  the  privilege  which  you  take  yourself,  and  the 
free  use  of  his  faculty,  and  let  him  be  what  nature  has  made  him. 
Why  should  not  a  man  sell  his  sentimental  thoughts  as  well  as  you 
your  political  ideas,  or  Paley  his  legal  knowledge  ?  Each  alike  is  a 
matter  of  experience  apd  practice.  It  is  not  money  which  causes 
you  to  i)erceive  a  fallacy,  or  Paley  to  argue  a  i)oint ;  but  a  natural 
or  acquired  aptitude  for  that  kind  of  truth :  and  a  poet  sets  down 
his  thoughts  and  experiences  upon  paper  as  a  painter  docs  a  land- 
sciipe  or  a  face  upon  canvas,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  according 
to  his  particular  gift.  If  ever  I  think  I  have  the  stuff  in  me  to 
write  an  epic,  by  Jove  I  will  try.  If  I  only  feel  that  I  am  good 
enough  to  crack  a  joke  or  tell  a  story,  I  will  do  that." 

"Not  a  bad  speech,  young  one,"  Warrington  said,  "but  that 
does  not  prevent  all  poets  from  being  humbugs." 

"  What —  Homer,  -<Eschylus,  Shakspeare  and  all  ] " 

"  Their  names  are  not  to  be  breathed  in  the  same  sentence  with 
you  pigmies,"  Warrington  said  ;  "  there  are  men  and  men,  sir." 
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Well,  Shakspcare  was  a  man  who  wrote  for  money,  jast  as 
you  and  I  do,"  Pen  answered ;  at  which  Warrington  confounded  his 
impudence,  and  resumed  his  pipe  and  his  manuscript. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  then  that  this  document  con- 
tained a  great  deal  of  Pen's  personal  experiences,  and  that  "  Leaves 
from  the  Life-l)ook  of  Walter  Lorraine"  would  never  have  been 
written  but  for  Arthur  Peudennis's  own  private  griefs,  i)a88ions,  and 
follies.  As  we  have  l)ecome  acquainted  with  these  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  biograj^hy,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  large  extracts 
from  the  novel  of  "  Walter  Lorraine,"  in  which  the  yoimg  gentleman 
had  depicted  such  of  them  as  he  thought  were  hkely  to  interest  the 
reader,  or  were  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  his  story. 

Now,  though  he  had  kept  it  in  his  box  for  nearly  half  of  the 
period  during  which,  according  to  the  Horatian  maxim,  a  work  of 
art  ought  to  lie  ripening  (a  maxim,  the  truth  of  whicfh  may,  by  the 
way,  be  questioned  altogether),  Mr.  Pen  had  not  buried  his  novel 
for  this  time  in  order  that  the  work  might  improve,  but  because  he 
did  not  know  where  else  to  bestow  it,  or  had  no  particular  desire  to 
see  it.  A  man  who  thinks  of  putting  away  a  composition  for  ten 
years  before  he  shall  give  it  to  the  world,  or  exercise  his  own  maturer 
judgment  upon  it,  had  best  he  very  sure  of  the  original  strength  and 
durability  of  the  work ;  otherwise  on  withdrawing  it  from  its  crypt 
he  may  find  that,  like  small  wine,  it  has  lost  what  flavour  it  on(!e 
had,  and  is  only  tasteless  when  opened.  There  are  works  of  all 
tastes  and  smacks,  the  small  and  the  strong,  those  that  improve  by 
age,  and  those  that  won't  bear  kee])ing  at  all,  but  are  pleasant  at  the 
first  draught,  when  they  refresh  and  sparkle. 

Now  Pen  had  never  any  notion,  even  in  the  time  of  his  youthfiU 
inexperience  and  fervoiu"  of  imagination,  that  the  story  he  was 
writing  was  a  masterpiece  of  comi)Osition,  or  that  he  was  the  e<iual 
of  the  great  authors  whom  he  admired ;  and  wheu  he  now  reviewed 
his  httle  |)erformanc«,  he  was  keenly  enough  alive  to  its  faults,  and 
pretty  modest  reganiing  its  merits.  It  was  not  very  gootl,  he 
thought ;  but  it  was  as  good  as  most  books  of  the  kind  that  had  the 
nui  of  circulating  libraries  and  the  career  of  the  season.  He  ha<i 
critically  examined  more  than  one  fashionable  novel  by  the  authors 
of  the  day  then  popular,  and  he  thought  that  his  intellect  was  as 
good  as  theirs,  and  that  he  could  write  the  English  language  as  well 
as  those  ladies  or  gentlemen ;  and  as  he  now  ran  over  his  early 
performance,  he  was  pleased  to  find  here  and  there  passages  exhibit- 
ing both  fency  and  vigour,  and  traits,  if  not  of  genius,  of  genuine 
passion  and  feeling.  This,  too,  was  Warrington's  verdict,  when  that 
severe  critic,  after  half-an-hour's  perusal  of  the  manuscript,  and  the 
consumption  of  a  couple  of  pipes  of  tobacco,  laid  Pen's  book  down. 
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yawning  portentously.  "  I  can't  read  any  more  of  that  balderdash 
now,"  he  said ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  some  good  stuff  in  it, 
Pen,  my  boy.  There's  a  certain  greenness  and  freshness  in  it  which 
I  like  somehow.  The  bloom  disappears  off  the  face  of  poetry  after 
you  begin  to  shave.  You  can't  get  up  that  naturalness  and  artless 
rosy  tint  in  after  days.  Your  cheeks  are  pale,  and  have  got  faded 
by  exposure  to  evening  parties,  and  you  are  obliged  to  take  curling- 
irons,  and  macassar,  and  the  deuce-knows-what  to  your  whiskers ; 
they  curl  ambrosially,  and  you  are  very  grand  and  genteel,  and  so 
forth  ;  but,  ah  !  Pen,  the  •spring-time  was  the  best." 

"What  the  deuce  have  my  whiskers  to  do  with  the  subject 
in  hand]"  Pen  said  (who,  perhaps,^  may  have  been  nettled  by 
Warrington's  allusion  to  those  ornaments,  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  young  man  coaxed,  and  curled,  and  oiled,  and  perfumed,  and 
petted,  in  rather  an  absurd  manner).  "Do  you  think  we  can  do 
anything  with  *  Walter  Lorraine"?  Shall  we  take  him  to  the 
publisher's,  or  make  an  auto-da-f4  of  him  % " 

"  I  don't  see  what  is  the  go<Kl  of  incremation,"  Warrington  said, 
"though  I  have  a  great  mind  to  put  him  into  the  fire,  to  punish 
your  atrocious  humbug  and  hypocrisy.  Shall  I  bum  him  indeed  ! 
You  have  much  too  great  a  value  for  him  to  hiui;  a  hair  of  his  head." 

"  Have  I  %  Here  goes,"  said  Pen,  and  "  Walter  Lorraine  "  went 
off  the  table,  and  was  flung  on  to  the  coals.  But  the  fire,  having 
done  its  duty  of  boiling  the  young  men's  breakfast-kettle,  had  gi^en 
up  work  for  the  day,  and  had  gone  out,  as  Pen  knew  very  well ;  and 
Warrington,  with  a  scornful  smile,  once  more  took  up  the  manuscript 
with  the  tongs  from  out  of  the  harmless  cinders. 

"  Oh,  Pen,  what  a  humbug  you  are  ! "  Warrington  said ;  "  and, 
what  is  worst  of  all,  sir,  a  clumsy  humbug.  I  saw  you  look  to  see 
that  the  fire  was  out  before  you  sent  *  Walter  Lorraine '  behind  the 
bars.  No,  we  won't  bum  him  :  we  will  carry  him  to  the  Egyi)tian8, 
and  sell  him.  We  will  exchange  him  away  for  money,  yea,  for  silver 
and  gold,  and  for  beef  and  for  liquors,  and  for  tobacco  and  for  raiment. 
This  youth  will  fetch  some  price  in  the  n^irket ;  for  he  is  a  comelj 
lad,  though  not  over  strong ;  but  we  will  fatten  him  up,  and  givi 
him  the  bath,  and  curl  his  hair,  and  we  will  sell  him  for  a  hundre(^ 
piastres  to  Bacon  or  to  Bimgay.  The  rubbish  is  saleable  enough, 
sir ;  and  my  a<lvice  to  you  is  this :  the  next  time  you  go  home  for 
a  holiday,  take  *  Walter  Lorraine '  in  your  carpet-bag — give  him  i» 
more  modem  air,  prune  away,  though  sparingly,  some  of  the  greeu 
passages,  and  add  a  little  comedy,  and  cheerfulness,  and  satire,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  then  we'll  take  him  to  market  and  sell 
him.  The  book  is  not  a  wonder  of  wonders,  but  it  will  do  very 
welL" 
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"  Do  you  think  bo,  Warrington  1 "  said  Pen,  delighted,  for  this 
was  great  praise  from  his  cynical  friend. 

"You  silly  young  fool!  I  think  it's  uncommonly  clever,"  Warring- 
ton said  in  a  kind  voice.  "  So  do  you,  sir."  And  with  the  manu- 
script which  he  held  in  his  hand  he  playfully  struck  Pen  on  the  cheek. 
That  part  of  Pen's  coimtenancc  tumc<l  as  rc<l  as  it  had  ever  done  in 
tlic  earliest  days  of  his  blushes :  he  grcispcd  the  other's  hand  and 
Siiid,  "Thank  you,  Warrington,"  with  all  his  might;  and  then  he 
retired  to  his  own  room  with  his  book,  and  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  upon  his  l)ed  re-rea<iing  it :  apd  he  did  as  Warrington 
had  advised,  and  altered  not  a  little,  and  a<lded  a  great  deal,  until 
at  length  he  had  fashioned  "  Walter  Lon*aine  "  i)retty  much  into  the 
shape  in  which,  as  the  respected  novel-reader  knows,  it  subsequently 
appeared. 

Whilst  he  was  at  work  upon  this  performance,  the  good-natured 
Warrington  artfully  inspired  the  two  gentlemen  who  "  read "  for 
Messrs.  Bacon  and  Bungay  with  the  greatest  curiosity  regarding 
"  Walter  Lorraine,"  and  pointed  out  the  peculiar  merits  of  its  dis- 
tinguished author.  It  was  at  the  i)eriod  wlum  the  novel  cAllod  the 
"fashionable"  was  in  vogue  among  us;  and  Warrington  did  not 
fail  to  point  out,  as  before,  how  Pen  was  a  man  of  the  very  first 
fashion  himself,  and  received  at  the  houses  of  some  of  the  greatest 
personages  in  the  land.  The  simple  and  kind-hearted  Percy  Popjoy 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Mrs.  Bungjiy,  whom  he  informed  that  his 
friend  Pendennis  was  occupied  upon  a  work  of  the  most  exciting 
nature ;  a  work  that  the  whole  town  would  nm  after,  full  of  wit, 
genius,  satire,  pathos,  and  every  conceivable  good  quality.  We  have 
said  before,  that  Bungay  knew  no  more  alx)ut  novels  than  he  did 
about  Hebrew  or  Algebra,  and  neither  read  nor  understomi  any  of 
the  books  which  he  published  and  paid  for ;  but  he  took  his  opinions 
from  his  professional  advisers  and  from  Mrs.  B. ;  and,  evidently  with 
a  view  to  a  commercial  transaction,  asked  Pendennis  and  Warrington 
to  dinner  again. 

Bacon,  when  he  found  that  Bungay  was  about  to  treat,  of  course 
began  to  be  anxious  and  curious,  and  desired  to  outbid  his  rival. 
Was  anything  settled  between  Mr.  Pendennis  and  the  odious  house 
"  over  the  way  "  about  the  new  book  ?  Mr.  Hiu^k,  the  confidential 
reader,  was  told  to  make  inquiries,  and  see  if  anything  was  to  be 
done ;  and  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  that  diplomatist  was,  that 
one  morning  Bacon  himself  toiled  up  the  st^iirctise  of  Lamb  Court, 
and  to  the  door  on  which  the  n'ames  of  Mr.  Warrington  and  Mr. 
Pendennis  were  painted. 

For  a  gentleman  of  fashion,  as  poor  Pen  was  represented  to  be, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  apartments  he  and  his  friend  occupied 
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were  not  very  suitable.  The  ragged  carpet  had  grown  only  more 
ragged  during  the  two  years  of  joint  occupancy :  a  constant  odour 
of  tobacco  perfumed  the  sitting-room  :  Bacon  tumbled  over  the 
laundress's  buckets  in  the  passage  through  which  he  had  to  pass ; 
Warrington's  shooting-jacket  was  as  tattered  at  the  elbows  as 
usual ;  and  the  chair  which  Bacon  was  requested  to  take  on  entering 
broke  down  with  the  publisher.  Warrington  burst  out  laughing, 
said  that  Bacon  had  got  the  game  chair,  and  bawled  out  to  Pen  to 
fetch  a  sound  one  fh)m  his  bedroom.  And  seeing  the  publisher 
looking  roimd  the  dingy  room  with  an  air  of  profound  pity  and 
wonder,  ajsked  him  whether  he  didn't  think  the  apartments  were 
elegant,  and  if  he  would  like,  for  Mrs.  Bacon's  drawing-room,  any 
of  the  articles  of  furniture  1  Mr.  Warrington's  character,  as  a 
humourist,  was  known  to  Mr.  Bacon :  "  I  never  can  make  that  chap 
out,"  the  publisher  was  heard  to  say,  "or  tell  whether  he  is  in 
earnest  or  only  chaffing." 

It  is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Bacon  would  have  set  the  two 
gentlemen  down  as  impostors  idtogether,  but  that  there  chanced  to 
be  on  the  breakfast-table  certain  canlB  of  invitation  which  the  post 
of  the  morning  had  brought  in  for  Pen,  and  w^hich  happened  to 
come  from  some  very  exalted  i)ersonages  of  the  beavrfnonde^  into 
which  our  young  man  had  his  introduction.  Looking  down  upon 
these,  Bacon  saw  tl)at  the  Marchioness  of  Steyne  would  be  at  home 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  upon  a  given  day,  and  that  another  lady 
of  distinction  proposed  to  have  dancing  at  her  house  upon  a  certain 
future  evening.  Warrington  saw  the  admiring  publisher  eyeing 
these  documents.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  simplicity, 
"Pendennis  is  one  of  the  most  affable  young  men  I  ever  knew, 
Mr.  Bacon.  Here  is  a  young  fellow  that  dines  with  all  the  great 
men  in  London,  and  yet  he'll  take  his  mutton-chop  with  you  and 
me  quite  contentedly.  There's  nothing  like  the  affability  of  the 
old  English  gentleman." 

"  Oh  no,  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Bacon. 

"  And  you  wonder  why  he  should  go  on  living  up  three  pair  of 
stairs  with  me,  don't  you,  now?  Well,  it  is  a  queer  taste.  But 
we  are  fond  of  each  other ;  and  as  I  can't  afford  to  live  in  a  grand 
house,  he  comes  and  stays  in  these  rickety  old  chambers  with  me. 
He's  a  man  that  can  afford  to  live  anywhere." 

"  I  fancy  it  don't  cost  him  nuich  Aere,"  thought  Mr.  Bacon ; 
and  the  object  of  these  praises  presently  entered  the  room  firom  his 
adjacent  sleeping  apartment. 

Then  Mr.  Bacon  began  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  his  visit ; 
said  he  heard  that  Mr.  Pendennis  had  a  manuscript  novel;  pro- 
fessed himself  anxious  to  have  a  sight  of  that  work,  and  had  no 
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Major  PfrndennU  ailnse*!  the-  latter  n^'ve  ?tn»njly.  He  ojieneil 
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befiillen  Pifii;  and  which  the  latter,  as  siniii  :u«  it  •.i^-iurri-'l.  hastem^l 
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eagerly  to  communicate  to  his  uncle.  The  Major  was  almost  angry 
that  Pen  should  have  earned  so  much  money.  "Who  the  doose 
reads  this  kind  of  thing  1 "  he  thought  to  himself,  when  he  heard  of 
the  bargain  which  Pen  had  made.  "  /  never  read  your  novels  and 
rubbish.  Except  Paul  de  Kock,  who  certainly  makes  me  laugh,  I 
don't  think  IVe  looked  into  a  book  of  the  sort  these  thirty  years. 
Grad !  Pen's  a  lucky  fellow.  I  should  think  he  might  write  one 
of  these  in  a  month  now, — say  a  month,  that's  twelve  in  a  year. 
Dammy,  he  may  go  on  spinning  this  nonsense  for  the  next  four  or  five 
years,  and  make  a  fortune.  In  the  meantime,  I  should  wish  him  to 
live  properly,  take  respectable  aimrtments,  and  keep  a  brougham." 

Arthur,  laughing,  told  Warrington  what  his  uncle's  advice  had 
been ;  but  he  luckily  had  a  much  more  reasonable  coimscllor  than 
the  old  gentleman  in  the  person  of  his  friend,  and  in  his  own  con- 
science, which  said  to  him,  "Be  grateful  for  this  piece  of  good 
fortune  ;  don't  plunge  into  any  extravagances.  Pay  back  Laura ! " 
And  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  in  which  he  told  her  his  thanks  and  his 
regard ;  and  enclosed  to  her  such  an  instalment  of  his  debt  as  nearly 
wiped  it  off.  The  widow  and  Laura  herself  might  well  be  affected 
by  the  letter.  It  was  written  with  genuine  tenderness  and  modesty ; 
and  old  Doctor  Portman,  when  he  read  a  passage  in  the  letter,  in 
which  Pen,  with  an  honest  heart  fidl  of  gratitude,  humbly  thanked 
Heaven  for  his  present  prosperity,  and  for  sending  him  such  dear  and 
kind  friends  to  support  him  in  his  ill  fortune, — when  Doctor  Port- 
man  read  this  portion  of  the  letter,  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  behind  his  spectacles.  And  when  he  had  quite  finished 
rea/ling  the  same,  and  had  taken  his  glasses  off  his  nose,  and  had 
folded  up  the  paper  and  given  it  back  to  the  widow,  I  am  constrained 
to  say,  that  after  holding  Mrs.  Pendennis's  hand  for  a  minute,  the 
Do(!tor  drew  that  lady  towards  him  and  fairly  kissed  her :  at 
which  salute,  of  course,  Helen  burst  out  crjring  on  the  Doctorfa 
shoulder,  for  her  heart  was  too  fiill  to  give  any  other  rei)ly  :  and  the 
Doctor,  blushing  a  great  deal  after  his  feat,  led  the  lady,  with  a  bow, 
to  the  sofa,  on  which  he  seated  himself  by  her;  and  he  mumbled  out, 
in  a  low  voice,  some  wonls  of  a  Great  Poet  whom  he  loved  very 
much,  and  who  describes  how  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  he  had 
made  "  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy." 

"  The  letter  does  the  boy  very  great  honour,  very  great  honour, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  patting  it  as  it  lay  on  Helen's  knee — **and  I 
think  wo  have  all  reason  to  be  thankful  for  it — very  thankful.  I 
need  not  tell  you  in  what  quarter,  my  dear,  for  you  are  a  sainted 
woman :  yes,  Laura,  my  love,  your  mother  is  a  sainted  woman. 
And  Mrs.  Pendennis,  ma'am,  I  shall  order  a  copy  of  the  book  for 
myself,  and  another  at  the  Book  Club." 
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li  Tr.A?  -IrT  rsfci  ::  v.  -sfci;!  ::i-rr:  ii.'i  \zjkZ.  tl-rx  ilao  read  it 

'sk.  \Lf:  li*:  ^'"-->ti.  i*-.r  :  ::^i  Li::ri  ifT;.~=^  t  I^zn*  thi«*  in 

tLu  :t  Ti*  i  Li::T  zlzxt.^.  A  Si^iiT^r-j^.  iii-i  Btt-.c  mA  Waiter 

l^  ▼**  ::-*  -.rsi-:  i..::^  in  -.r.r  -yr.L 

kZJi  aaui  v.  !!::>•  At  Insist  ih-r  :1  .Lri:  iS  -:  Ar:}::ir  Pcl  iennisw 
KIij  :  ^  ?.>  to-r  "=■«.  ::  vei-fii  Lr-  :?le  i:  1  - : :  likr  his  t^L^emesa 
\0»  r^iiiT  rLit  n  .i>rT.  Sir  ^:  ili  r^tr.rr  :Li:  i-er  rrtiirr  bwl  taken 
L^"  ;pf:  irt  *ir  inVL  I-iii  ii :  an*!  w^i  i«i:'«r«i  rr.i:  tlc:^  should  be 
B»L<rT  cal  .'-lj::  . l*  r.«rtTrren  tlezi.  His  Ivttcrs  fr  ni  L  nd.-a,  written 
witf.  ih.*r  j»i -Lit'^rvri  ^A  t.>  ai::'.ise  Lis  nthrr.  v.-r:>?  full  of  desorip- 
ti  ^-  of  ti'.*  fari:/;*  j*^'  I*-^-  ii^d  tie  e-trrtiirjLr:.:.-,  u-  i  ii:ajiitioent*e 
'>f  :h^  aT»s*:  -rltv.  Evrr>'«^y  wi?  diner! r.j  :.::::  ii.  i  s;-»ilins  him, 
^uk  Tii^  jiMT*:,  Wi^  Le  L.:  ]->:«kin^'  ;..»  s-.-cie  .tvu:  in^irria^e,  with 
Xxjx\  cjnrJaj  uii- ir  f  r  a  3IrL:.>r  r.tww-  w].  n;  :ir*.i  Laura  there 
wa«  a'Tiv.  an  aLtii^ithv..  t:^»t  invrtcritc  tt  ri  ilin.:.  wL:«5e  whole 

•  *  •  

th»'i.;Ji>  wrfrr^  !>::.:  uj-'H  i/.^-.i.-rirf:  aa.l  nink  ar.i  !-.  rt.ise  ?  He  never 
aul  ;"J«1  V/— t.j  '>M  tiiiirs,  w};trn  he  5i«'kr  uf  :.rr.  He  hiil  forgotten 
thrfrin  an  i  L*rr,  j^rhafes :  ha«i  he  n-'t  f -r^*^^ -tter.  •:":.•:  r  tL:r->:s  actl  j^^^ple? 
Tui-:^.  tf-oiuhtn  may  riave  pcwc^l  in  Mi<.<  Liiura's  mind,  thtnigh 
»hfc  iii'l  n-A,  she  cmuM  not,  <-»-riri'lc  ti'.eiii  t.»  Ht/.r-n.  She  had  one 
Hior*:  .**»:r*rt,  Vpi,  fr»jm  that  Lwly,  w-.i.-h  <l.e  o  -uM  n  ■:  iiivul:;e,  j^rhajw 
Waa^  !*h-  knew  how  the  wM-.w  w  iM  hiw  nj  i  x-l  to  know  it. 
TTiL*  re-jJinJerl  an  event  whi-li  h:i»l  •-r'.iire'J  il:;riu-:  ti.at  visit  tu  Liuly 
lJ/^j«:krfiin->ter,  which  Laura  Lail  j<ii-l  iu  the  lu<t  Ciirisniuis  holidays  : 
when  Pen  was  at  h*»Mi»^  witii  IrN  ni-'tlit-r,  aritl  wl:en  Mr.  Pynst»nt, 
j»uj.j^r!^il  to  \fh  so  i:'*i\  and  s*>  aml»iti'«ns,  liail  f.»niia:ly  otfrrt^l  his 
hand  to  MisB  Bell.  No  one  exeept  hers«!f  aii»l  her  admin^r  knew  of 
tlii--^  \iT<^\ifiK*isX :  or  that  Pynsent  h.ul  l»:t:'n  njiitol  hy  lier,  and  prolwbly 
the  Tf:iM¥)n&  fthe  gave  to  the  m«>rtin»tl  yi»un::  man  himself  were  not 
tho!<e  which  a/.-tiiaterl  her  refusal,  or  th«.>se  whii-h  she  oli«ise  to  aeknow- 
le<ij^  to  herself.  "  I  never,"  she  told  P\Tisent,  "  o;m  an-opt  such  an 
offer  a8  that  which  you  make  me,  which  yi«u  own  is  unkno^Ti  to 
your  family,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  be  unwelonno  to  them.  The 
difference  of  rank  between  u«  ia  ti>o  irrexit.  Y«  »u  are  very  kind  to 
me  here — too  good  and  kind,  dear  Mr.  P\-nsent — but  I  am  little 
better  than  a  dependant" 
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"  A  dependant !  who  ever  so  thought  of  you  ?  You  are  the 
equal  of  all  the  world,"  Pynsent  broke  out. 

"  I  am  a  dependant  at  home,  too,"  Laura  said  sweetly,  "  and, 
indeed,  I  would  not  be  otherwise.  Left  early  a  poor  orphan,  I  have 
found  the  kindest  and  tenderest  of  mothers,  and  I  have  vowed  never 
to  leave  her — never.  Pray  do  not  speak  of  this  again — here,  under 
your  relative's  roof,  or  elsewhere.     It  is  impossible." 

"If  Lady  Rockminster  asks  you  yourself,  will  you  listen  to 
her  ? "  Pynsent  cried  eagerly. 

"  No,"  Laura  said.  "  I  beg  you  never  to  speak  of  this  any  more. 
I  must  go  away  if  you  do." — And  with  this  she  left  him. 

Pynsent  never  asked  for  Lady  Rockminster's  intercession :  he 
knew  how  vain  it  was  to  look  for  that :  and  he  never  spoke  again 
on  that  subject  to  Laura  or  to  any  person. 

When  at  length  the  famous  novel  appeared,  it  not  only  met  with 
applause  from  more  impartial  critics  than  Mrs.  Pendennis,  but, 
luckily  for  Pen,  it  suited  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  obtained  a 
quick  and  considerable  popularity.  Before  two  months  were  over, 
Pen  had  the  satisfaction  and  surprise  of  seeing  the  second  edition  of 
"  Walter  Lorraine  "  advertised  in  the  new8pai)er8 ;  and  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  retuling  and  sending  home  the  critiques  of  various  literary 
journals  and  reviewers  upon  his  book.  Their  censure  did  not  nuich 
affect  him ;  for  the  good-natured  young  man  was  disposed  to  accept 
with  considerable  humility  the  dispraise  of  others.  Nor  did  their 
praise  elate  him  overmuch  :  for,  like  most  honest  persons,  he  had  his 
own  opinion  about  his  own  performance,  and  when  a  critic  praised 
him  in  the  wrong  place,  he  was  hurt  rather  than  pleased  by  the 
compliment.  But  if  a  review  of  his  work  was  very  laudatory,  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  send  it  home  to  his  mother  at  Fairoaks, 
and  to  think  of  the  joy  which  it  would  give  there.  There  are  some 
natures,  and  perliaps,  as  we  have  said,  Pendennis's  was  one,  which 
are  improved  and  softened  by  prosperity  and  kindness,  as  there  are 
men  of  other  dispositions,  who  bec(mie  arrogant  and  graceless  under 
good  fortune.  Happy  he  who  can  endure  one  or  the  other  with 
modesty  and  goo<i-humour !  Lucky  he  who  has  IxHjn  educated  to 
bear  his  fate,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  by  an  early  example  of  upright- 
ness, and  a  childish  training  in  honour ! 


CHAPTER  XLII 

ALSATIA 

BRED  up,  like  a  bailiff  or  a  shabby  attorney,  about  the  purlieus 
I  of  the  Inns  of  Coiul;,  Shepherd's  Inn  is  always  to  be  found 
in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  the 
Temple.  Somewhere  behind  the  black  gables  and  smutty  chimney- 
stacks  of  Wych  Street,  Holywell  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  the  quad- 
rangle lies,  hidden  from  the  cuter  world ;  and  it  is  approach^  by 
curious  passages  and  ambiguous  smoky  alleys,  on  which  the  sun  has 
foi^gotten  to  shine.  Slop-sellers,  brandy-ball  and  hardbake  yendors, 
purveyors  of  theatrical  prints  for  youth,  dealers  in  dingy  furniture, 
and  bedding  suggestive  of  anything  but  sleep,  line  the  narrow  walls 
and  dark  casements  with  their  wares.  The  doors  are  many-belled  : 
and  crowds  of  dirty  children  form  endless  groui>3  about  the  steps : 
or  around  the  shell-fish  dealers*  trays  in  these  courts;  whereof  the 
damp  pavements  resound  with  pattens,  and  are  drabble<l  with  a 
never-fkiling  mud.  Biillad-siugers  come  and  chtuit  here,  in  deadly 
guttural  tones,  satirical  songs  against  the  Whig  ailmiuistratiou, 
against  the  bishops  and  dignifie<l  clcr;:jy,  against  the  German  rela- 
tives of  an  august  royal  family :  Punch  sets  up  his  theatre,  sure  of 
an  audience,  and  occasionally  of  a  halfpenny,  from  the  swarming 
occupants  of  the  houses:  women  scream  after  their  children  for 
loitering  in  the  gutter,  or,  worse  still,  against  the  husbaml  who 
comes  reeling  from  the  gin-shop ; — there  is  a  ceaseless  din  and  life 
in  these  courts,  out  of  which  you  pass  into  the  tnuiciuil,  old-fashioned 
quadrangle  of  Shepherd's  Inn.  In  a  mangy  little  grass-plat  in  the 
centre  rises  up  the  statue  of  Shepherd,  defended  by  iron  railings 
from  the  assaults  of  boys.  The  Hall  of  the  Inn,  on  which  the 
founder's  anns  are  painted,  occupies  one  side  of  the  square,  the  tall 
and  ancient  chambers  are  carried  round  other  two  sides,  and  over 
the  central  archway,  which  leads  into  Oldeastle  Street,  and  so  into 
the  great  London  thoroughfare. 

The  Inn  may  have  been  occupied  by  lawyers  once  :  but  the 
laity  have  loYig  since  been  admitted  into  its  precincts,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  any  of  the  principal  legal  finns  have  their  chamliers  here. 
The  offices  of  the  Polwheedle  and  Tredyddlum  Copper  Mines  occupy 
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one  Bet  of  the  ground-floor  chambers  ;  the  Registry  of  Patent  Inven- 
tions and  Union  of  Grenius  and  Capital  Company,  another; — the 
only  gentleman  whose  name  figures  here,  and  in  the  "  Law  List,"  is 
Mr.  Campion,  who  wears  mustachios,  and  who  comes  in  his  cab 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  week;  and  whose  West  End  offices  are  in  Curzon 
Street,  May&ir,  wliere  Mrs.  Campion  entertains  the  nobility  and 
gentry  to  whom  her  husband  lends  money.  There,  and  on  his 
glazed  cards,  he  is  Mr.  Somerset  Campion;  here  he  is  Campion 
and  Co. ;  and  the  same  tuft  which  ornaments  his  chin,  sprouts  from 
the  under-lip  of  the  rest  of  the  firm.  It  is  splendid  to  see  his  cab- 
horse  harness  blazing  with  heraldic  bearings,  as  the  vehicle  stops  at 
the  door  leading  to  his  chambers.  The  horse  flings  froth  off  his 
nostrils  as  he  chafes  and  tosses  under  the  shining  bit.  The  reins 
and  the  breeches  of  the  groom  are  glittering  white, — the  lustre  of 
that  equipage  makes  a  sunshine  in  that  shady  place. 

Our  old  friend.  Captain  Costigan,  has  exiunined  Campion's  cab 
and  horse  many  an  afternoon,  as  he  trailed  about  the  court  in  his 
carpet  slippers  and  dressing-gown,  with  his  old  hat  cocked  over  his 
eye.  He  suns  himself  there  after  his  breakfast  when  the  day  is 
suitable ;  and  goes  and  pays  a  visit  to  the  i)orter's  lodge,  where  he 
pats  the  hemls  of  the  children,  and  talks  to  Mrs.  Bolton  about  the 
tliayatres  and  me  daughther  Leedy  Mirabel.  Mrs.  Bolton  was  herself 
in  the  profession  once,  and  dan(;ed  at  the  Wells  in  early  days  as  the 
thirteenth  of  Mr.  Serle's  forty  pupils. 

Costigan  lives  in  the  third  floor  at  No.  4,  in  the  rooms  which 
were  Mr.  Podmore's,  and  whose  name  is  still  on  the  door — (somebody 
else's  name,  by  the  way,  is  on  almost  all  the  doors  in  Shepherd's  Inn). 
When  Charley  Podmore  (tlie  pleasing  tenor  singer,  T.  R.  D.  L.,  and 
at  the  Back  Kitchen  Concert  Rooms)  married,  and  went  to  live 
at  Lambeth,  he  ceded  his  chambers  to  Mr.  Bows  and  Captain 
Costigan,  who  occupy  them  in  common  now,  and  you  may  often 
hear  the  tones  of  Mr.  Bows's  piano  of  fine  days  when  the  windows 
are  open,  and  when  he  is  practising  for  amusement,  or  for  the 
instruction  of  a  thejitrical  pupil,  of  whom  he  has  one  or  two.  Fanny 
Bolton  is  one,  the  portress's  daughter,  who  has  heard  tell  of  her 
mother's  theatricid  glories,  which  she  longs  to  emulate.  She  has 
a  good  voice  and  a  pretty  face  and  figure  for  the  stage ;  and  she 
prepares  the  rooms  and  makes  the  beds  and  breakfasts  for  Messrs. 
Costigan  and  Bows,  in  return  for  which  the  latter  instructs  her  in 
music  and  singing.  But  for  his  unfortunate  propensity  to  liquor 
(and  in  that  excess  she  supposes  that  all  men  of  fashion  indulge), 
she  thinks  the  Captain  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  world,  and 
believes  in  all  the  versions  of  all  his  stories ;  and  she  is  very  fond 
of  Mr.  Bows  too,  and  very  gratefid  to  him,  and  this  shy  queer  old 
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gentleman  has  a  fatherly  fondness  for  her  too,  for  in  truth  his  heart 
is  full  of  kindness,  and  he  is  never  easy  unless  he  loves  somebody. 

Costigan  has  had  the  carriages  of  visitors  of  distinction  before 
his  humble  door  in  Shepherd's  Inn :  and  to  hear  him  talk  of  a 
morning  (for  his  evening  song  is  of  a  much  more  melancholy 
nature)  you  would  fancy  that  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Mirabel  were 
in  the  constant  habit  of  calling  at  his  chambers,  and  bringing 
with  them  the  select  nobility  to  visit  the  "old  man,  the  honest 
old  half- pay  Captain,  poor  old  Jack  Costigan,"  as  Cos  calls 
himself. 

The  truth  is,  that  Lady  Mirabel  has  left  her  husband's  card 
(which  has  been  stuck  in  the  little  looking-glass  over  the  mantel- 
jHCce  of  the  sitting-room  at  No.  4  for  these  many  months  past), 
and  has  come  in  person  to  see  her  father,  but  not  of  late  days. 
A  kind  pc^rson,  disposed  to  discharge  her  duties  gravely,  upon 
her  marriiige  with  Sir  Charles,  she  settled  a  little  pension  upon 
her  father,  who  occasionally  was  admitted  to  the  table  of  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law.  At  first  poor  Cos's  behaviour  "  in  the 
hoiglit  of  poloit  societee,"  as  he  denominated  Lady  Mirabel's 
drawing-room  table,  was  harmless,  if  it  was  absurd.  As  he 
clothed  his  person  in  his  best  attire,  so  he  selected  the  longest 
and  richest  words  in  his  vocabulary  to  deck  his  conversation,  and 
adopted  a  solemnity  of  demeanour  which  struck  with  astonishment 
all  those  persons  in  whose  company  he  happened  to  be. — "Was 
your  Leedyship  in  the  Pork  to  dee?"  he  would  demand  of  his 
daughter.  "  I  looked  for  your  equipage  in  veen : — the  poor  old 
man  was  not  gratified  by  the  soigbt  of  his  daughther's  choriot. 
Sir  Chorlus,  I  saw  your  neem  at  the  Levee;  many's  the  Levee 
at  the  Ctistle  at  Dublin  that  poor  old  Jack  Costigan  has  attende<l 
in  his  time.  Did  the  Juke  look  pretty  well?  Bediid,  I'll  call 
at  Apsley  House  and  lave  me  cyard  upon  'um.  I  thank  ye,  James, 
a  little  dthrop  more  champeane."  Indeed  he  was  magnificent  in 
his  courtesy  to  all,  and  a<ldressed  his  observations  not  only  to 
the  master  and  the  guests,  but  to  the  domestics  who  waited  at 
the  table,  and  who  had  some  diffi(!ulty  in  maintiiining  then*  pro- 
fessional gravity  while  they  waited  on  Captain  Costigan. 

On  the  first  two  or  three  visits  to  his  son-in-law,  Costigan 
maintained  a  strict  sobriety,  content  to  make  up  for  his  lost 
time  when  he  got  to  the  Back  Kitchen,  where  he  bragged  about 
his  son-in-law's  clar't  and  burgundee,  until  his  own  utterance 
began  to  fail  him,  over  his  sixth  tumbler  of  whisky-punch.  But 
with  familiarity  his  caution  vanished,  and  poor  Cos  lamentably 
di8grace<l  himself  at  Sir  Charles  Miralxil's  table,  by  premature 
inebriation.     A  carriage  was  called  for  him :  the  hospitable  door 
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was  shut  upou  him.  Often  and  sadly  did  he  speak  to  his  friends 
at  the  Kitchen  of  his  resemblance  to  King  Lear  in  the  plee — of 
his  having  a  thankless  choild,  bedad — of  his  being  a  pore  worn- 
out  lonely  old  man,  dthriven  to  dthrinking  by  ingratitude,  and 
seeking  to  dthrown  his  sorrows  in  punch. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  record  the  weaknesses  of  fathers, 
but  it  must  be  furthermore  told  of  Costigan,  that  when  his  credit 
was  exhausted  and  his  money  gone,  he  would  not  unfreciuently 
beg  money  from  his  daughter,  and  make  statements  to  her  not 
altogether  consistent  with  strict  truth.  On  one  day  a  bailiff  was 
about  to  lead  him  to  prison,  he  wrote,  "unless  the — to  you  in- 
significant— sum  of  three  pound  five  can  be  forthcoming  to  liberate 
a  poor  man's  grey  hairs  from  gaol."  And  the  good-natured  Lady 
Mirabel  despatched  the  money  necessary  for  her  father's  liberation, 
with  a  caution  to  him  to  be  more  economical  for  the  future.  On 
a  second  occasion  the  Captain  met  with  a  frightful  accident,  and 
broke  a  plate-glass  window  in  the  Strand,  for  which  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  shop  held  him  liable.  The  money  was  forthcoming 
this  time  too,  to  repair  her  papa's  disaster,  and  was  carried  down 
by  Lady  Mirabel's  servant  to  the  slipshod  messenger  and  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  Captain,  who  brought  the  letter  announcing  his 
mishap.  If  the  8er\'ant  had  followeil  the  Captain's  aide-de-camp 
who  carried  the  remittiince,  he  would  have  seen  that  gentleman, 
a  person  of  Costigan's  country  too  (for  have  we  not  said,  that 
however  poor  an  Irish  gentleman  is,  he  always  has  a  poorer  Irish 
gentleman  to  run  on  his  errands  and  transact  his  pecuniary  affairs  ?), 
call  a  cab  from  the  nearest  stand,  and  rattle  down  to  the  Roscius's 
Head,  Harlequin  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  where  the  Captain  was 
indeed  in  pawn,  and  for  several  glasses  containing  rum-and-water, 
or  other  spirituous  refreshment,  of  which  he  and  his  staff  had 
partaken.  On  a  third  melancholy  occasion  he  wrote  that  he 
was  attacked  by  illness,  and  wanted  money  to  pay  the  physician 
whom  he  was  compelle<l  to  call  in ;  and  this  time  Lady  Mirabel, 
alarmed  about  her  father's  safety,  and  perhaps  reproaching  herself 
that  she  had  of  late  lost  sight  of  him,  called  for  her  carriage  and 
drove  to  Shepherd's  Inn,  at  the  gate  of  which  she  alighted,  whence 
she  found  the  way  to  her  father's  chambers,  "No.  4,  third  floor, 
name  of  Podmore  over  the  door,"  the  portress  said,  with  many 
curtsies,  pointing  towards  the  door  of  the  house,  into  which  the 
affectionate  daughter  entered  and  mounted  the  dingy  stair !  Alas  ! 
the  door,  surmounted  by  the  name  of  Podmore,  was  opened  to 
her  by  poor  Cos  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  prepared  with  the  grid- 
iron to  receive  the  mutton-chops  which  Mrs.  Bolton  had  gone  to 
purchase. 
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Ais*.\  :i  was  d  -t  j'li-a.s.t:::  f-r  Sir  CliAr]e#  MiraW  t*^  have  letters 
cr-nrtaiit^T  aiiii>c»5-L^i  :••  Li:::  a:  Br  ^>ke:^*s  with  the  infoniiatiou  that 
Caj«tain  C:^^tiJaIl  was  in  thr  h:il'..  waiting  l\«r  an  answer ;  or  when 
be  went  Vj  p'jt  his  mt-r^^r  a:  :ho  Travr:JtT?\  to  l^  obHjretl  to  shoot 
'•ut  of  his  ]«rvjj]:am  an-i  nin  iij-  the  stt-;*?  rapidly,  lest  his  father- 
in-law  should  .Seize  v.i*«!i  hira  :  :in-i  to  think  th:it  while  he  read  his 
I<ijier  or  plavt^l  Lis  w :.:•-:,  tl.e  i';i:'i;iin  w;is  walking  on  the  opposite 
fside  of  Pall  M  *li.  with  t':.:it  <ir^^i.lnil  c\x*ko«i  hat,  and  the  eye 
Wneath  it  nxi-ii  sti-a^iilv  ;:>n  i:;e  >»iiiiiows  uf  the  club.  Sir  Charles 
w.is  a  w«ik  ni:»n  :  Le  w;;^  .-Id.  ar.d  Lail  manv  infinuitii's :  he  cried 
aU»'tit  Lis  fatiier-in-!aw  t«  liis  wiio,  whom  he  adoreil  with  senile 
infatuatiMn :  he  said  Lo  uiiisi  j*^  abrxxid. — he  must  gi^  and  live  in 
the  tviimtry, — he  sh«»uM  liie,  or  have  another  lit  if  he  saw  thjit 
man  ainiin — he  knew  he  sbiV.ild.  And  it  wiis  only  by  paying  a 
secoml  \isit  to  Caj'taiu  C'»s:i«-:in.  and  representini:  to  hira,  that  if 
he  i»la::ue«l  Sir  Charles  by  Utters,  or  adilressetl  him  in  the  street, 
or  made  any  furtht-r  applit-iTi»ns  for  Lcuis,  ids  allowance  would  be 
withdraw*!!  alt<»i:ether,  tliat  L:i«ly  MiraW  was  enabli^l  to  keep  her 
jiajia  in  onler,  and  to  restore  trantiuillity  to  her  husKind.  And  on 
o«Y-aj?i«»n  of  this  visit,  she  sternly  n^bukeii  R'ws  for  not  keeping  a 
U'tter  watrh  over  the  Captain  ;  desired  that  he  shoidd  not  be 
all«»we<l  to  ilrink  in  that  shamvfid  way  ;  and  that  the  p>eople  at  the 
horri«l  taverns  which  he  fn-«iuente«i  should  W  toM,  ujnw  no  aceount 
to  'Ave  him  cR^ht.  "  Pajws  iv»uduct  is  bringing  me  to  the  grave," 
she  said  (thouirh  she  l«n^kt\l  jH-rttvtly  healthy),  "and  you,  as  an 
old  man,  Mr.  R^ws.  and  one  that  juvtentU^i  to  have  a  regani  for 
Its,  ought  to  l>e  ashanuxl  of  al>etting  him  in  it."  Tlu*se  were  the 
thanks  which  h«»nest  B«»ws  got  fur  his  friendship  and  his  life's 
dcvntinn.  And  I  do  n«>t  sup|Kvse  that  the  old  philosopher  was 
njuch  Worse  otf  than  many  other  men,  or  had  greater  reason  to 
Tumble. 


On  the  seo>nd  fl«x)r  of  the  next  house  to  Bows's,  in  Shephenls 
Inn,  at  No.  3,  live  two  other  anjuaintam^es  of  ours.  Colonel  Altamont, 
ag«*nt  to  the  Nawaub  of  Luckuow,  and  Captain  the  Chevalier 
E<lward  Strong.  Xo  name  at  all  is  over  their  door.  The  Captain 
drjes  not  clnx>8e  to  let  all  the  world  know  where  he  lives,  and  his 
cards  l)ear  the  addR*ss  of  a  Jennvn  Street  hotel :  and  as  for  the 
Ambassador  Plenipotentiarj-  of  the  Indian  iwteutate,  he  is  not  an 
envoy  accredited  to  the  Coiuts  of  St.  James's  or  Leadenhall  Street, 
but  is  here  on  a  confi<lential  mission,  quite  independent  of  the  East 
India  Company  or  the  Boanl  of  ControL  "In  fact,''  as  Strong 
says,  "Colonel  Altamont s  object  being  financial,  and  to  effectuate 
a  tale  of  some  of  the  principal  diamonds  and  rubies  of  the  Lucknow 
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crown,  his  wish  is  not  to  report  himself  at  the  India  House  or  in 
Cannon  Row,  but  rather  to  negotiate  with  private  capitalists — 
with  whom  he  has  had  important  transactions  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent." 

We  have  said  that  these  anonymous  chambers  of  Strong's  had 
been  very  comfortably  furnished  since  the  arrival  of  Sir  Francis 
Clavering  in  London,  and  the  Chevalier  might  boast  with  reason 
to  the  friends  who  visited  him,  that  few  retired  Captains  were 
more  snugly  quartered  than  he,  in  his  crib  in  Shepherd's  Inn. 
There  were  three  rooms  below :  the  office  where  Strong  transacted 
his  business — whatever  that  might  be — and  where  still  remained 
the  desk  and  railings  of  the  departed  officials  who  had  preceded 
him,  and  the  Chevalier's  own  bedroom  and  sitting-room ;  and  a 
private  stair  led  out  of  the  office  to  two  upper  apartments,  the 
one  occupied  by  Colonel  Altamont,  and  the  other  serving  as  the 
kitchen  of  the  establishment,  and  the  bedroom  of  Mr.  Grady, 
the  attendant.  These  rooms  were  on  a  level  with  the  apartments 
of  our  friends  Bows  and  Costigan  next  door  at  No.  4 ;  and  by 
reaching  over  the  communicating  leads,  Grady  could  command  the 
mignonette-box  which  bloomed  in  Bows's  window. 

From  Grady's  kitchen  casement  often  came  odours  still  more 
fragrant.  The  three  old  soldiers  who  formed  the  garrison  of 
No.  3  were  all  skilled  in  the  culinary  art.  Grady  was  great  at 
an  Irish  stew;  the  Colonel  was  famous  for  pillaus  and  curries; 
and  as  for  Strong,  he  could  cook  anything.  He  made  French 
dishes  and  Spanish  dishes,  stews,  fricassees,  and  omelettes,  to  per- 
fection ;  nor  was  there  any  man  in  England  more  hospitable  than 
he  when  his  purse  was  full,  or  his  credit  was  good.  At  those 
happy  periods,  he  could  give  a  friend,  as  he  said,  a  good  dinner, 
a  good  glass  of  wine,  and  a  good  song  afterwards ;  and  poor  Cos 
often  heard  with  envy  the  roar  of  Strong's  choruses,  and  the 
musical  clinking  of  the  glasses,  as  he  sate  in  his  own  room,  so 
far  removed  and  yet  so  near  to  those  festivities.  It  was  not 
expedient  to  invite  Mr.  Costigan  always :  his  practice  of  inebriation 
was  lamentable;  and  he  bored  Strong's  guests  with  his  stories 
when  sober,  and  with  his  maudlin  tears  when  drunk. 

A  strange  and  motley  set  they  were,  these  friends  of  the 
Chevalier;  and  though  Major  Pendenuis  would  not  much  have 
relished  their  company,  Arthur  and  Warrington  liked  it  not  a 
little.  There  was  a  history  about  every  man  of  the  set :  they 
seemed  all  to  have  had  their  tides  of  luck  and  bad  fortune.  Most 
of  them  had  wonderful  schemes  and  speculations  in  their  pockets, 
and  plenty  for  making  rapid  and  extraordinary  fortunes.  Jack 
Holt  had  been  in  Queen  Christina's  army,  when  Ned  Strong  had 
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fought  on  the  other  side ;  and  was  now  organising  a  little  scheme 
for  smuggling  tobacco  into  London,  wliich  must  bring  thirty 
thousand  a  year  to  any  man  who  would  advance  fifteen  hundred, 
just  to  bribe  the  last  officer  of  the  Excise  who  held  out,  and  had 
wind  of  the  scheme.  Tom  Diver,  who  had  been  in  the  Mexican 
na>'y,  knew  of  a  sjKKrie-ship  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  with  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars 
on  Ixxinl,  and  a  hun<lred  and  ei^^'hty  thousand  fK)und8  in  bars 
and  doubloons.  "Give  me  eight<H*n  hundred  pounds,"  Tom  said, 
"and  I'm  off  t^>-morrow.  I  tiike  out  four  men,  and  a  di>'ing-bell 
with  me ;  and  I  return  in  ten  iiiontlis  to  take  my  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, by  Jove !  and  to  buy  luick  my  family  estate."  Keightley, 
the  manager  of  the  Polwhoetlle  and  Tre<lyddlum  Copi^er  Mines 
(which  were  as  yet  under  water),  Invides  singing  as  goal  a  second 
as  any  i>rofe8sional  man,  and  W.sides  the  Tredyddlum  Office,  had 
a  Smyrna  Spcmgc  C<mipany,  and  a  little  quicksilver  operation  in 
view,  which  would  set  him  straight  with  the  world  yet.  Filby 
had  Ix^en  everything :  a  cori>ur.il  of  draiiooiis,  a  field-preacher,  and 
missionary  agent  for  converting  the  Irish  ;  an  actor  at  a  GRxmwich 
fair  booth,  in  front  of  which  his  father's  attorney  found  him 
when  the  old  gentleman  died  and  left  him  that  famous  property, 
from  which  he  got  no  rents  now,  and  of  which  nolxxly  exactly 
knew  the  situation.  Added  to  these  w;us  Sir  Francis  Clavering, 
Bart.,  who  liked  their  society,  tliough  he  did  not  much  add  to 
its  amusements  by  his  convivial  powers.  But  he  was  made  much 
of  ])y  the  company  now,  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  jwsition 
in  the  world.  He  told  his  little  story  and  siiug  his  little  song 
or  two  with  great  affiibility ;  and  he  had  had  his  o>\ii  history, 
too,  Ix'fore  his  accession  to  gjxxl  fortune ;  and  had  seen  the  inside 
of  more  prisons  than  one,  and  written  his  name  on  many  a  stamped 
j)aj>er. 

A\Tien  Altamont  first  returned  from  Paris,  and  after  he  had 
comnmnicated  with  Sir  Fniiicis  Clavering  from  the  hotel  at  which 
he  ha<l  taken  up  his  cpiartci-s  (and  which  he  had  reachcMl  in  a  very 
denuded  state,  considering  the  wealth  of  diamonds  and  rubies  witli 
which  this  honest  man  was  entnisted),  Strong  was  sent  to  him  by 
his  patron  the  Baronet ;  paid  his  little  bill  at  the  inn,  and  invito 
him  to  come  and  sleej)  for  a  night  or  two  at  the  chambers,  where 
he  8ubse<iuently  took  up  his  residence.  To  negotiate  with  this  man 
was  very  well,  but  to  have  such  a  })er8on  settled  in  his  rooms, 
and  to  be  constantly  burthencd  with  such  society,  did  not  suit 
the  Chevalier's  taste  much  ;  and  he  grumbled  not  a  little  to  his 
principal. 

"  I  wish  you  would  put  this  bear  into  somebody  else's  cage,"  he 
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said  to  Clavering.  "  The  fcllow^s  no  gentleman.  I  don't  like  walk- 
ing with  him.  He  dresses  hiraliclf  like  a  niji^ger  on  a  holiday.  I 
took  him  to  the  play  the  other  night ;  and,  by  Jove,  sir,  he  abused 
the  actor  who  was  doing  the  part  of  villain  in  the  play,  and  swore 
at  him  so,  that  the  people  in  the  boxes  wanted  to  turn  him  out. 
The  after-piece  was  the  *  Brigand,'  where  Wallack  comes  in  wounded, 
you  know,  and  dies.  When  he  died,  Altamont  began  to  cry  like 
a  child,  and  said  it  was  a  d — d  shame,  and  cried  and  swore  so, 
that  there  was  another  row,  and  everylxnly  laughing.  Then  I  ha(l 
to  take  him  away,  because  he  wanted  to  tjike  his  coat  off  to  one 
fellow  who  laughed  at  him ;  and  bellowed  to  him  to  stand  up  like 
a  man. — Who  is  he?  Where  the  deuce  does  he  come  from?  You 
had  best  tell  me  the  whole  story,  Frank ;  you  must  one  day.  You 
and  he  have  robbed  a  church  tog(;ther,  that's  my  l)elief.  You  had 
better  get  it  off  yoiur  mind  at  once,  Clavering,  and  tell  me  what 
this  Altiimont  is,  and  what  hold  he  has  over  you." 

"  Hang  him  !  I  wish  he  was  deaxl ! "  was  the  Baronet's  only 
reply ;  and  his  countenance  became  so  gloomy,  that  Strong  did 
not  think  fit  to  question  his  patron  any  further  at  that  time; 
but  resolve<l,  if  need  were,  to  try  and  discover  for  himself  what 
was  the  secret  tie  between  Altamont  and  Clavering. 

27 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

rS  fTHICH  THE  COLOSEL  SARRJTES  SOME  OF 

HIS  ADVESTL'RES 

EARLY  in  the  forenoon  of  the  <lay  after  the  <linner  in  Grosrenor 
Plaer,',  at  whirh  Colonel  Altamont  had  choeen  to  apj»ear.  the 
Colonel  enien:e<l  frr>m  his  chainlxT  in  the  np|>er  storey  at 
Shephenl'ij  Inn,  and  entere<l  into  Strong's  sitting-nx>in,  where  the 
Chevalier  sate  in  his  easy-chair  with  the  newspaper  and  his  oi;j:ar. 
He  was  a  man  who  ina<le  his  tent  comfortable  wherever  he 
pitcherl  it,  and  lr>ng  before  Altimont's  arrival,  ha^l  done  justice 
to  a  copious  breakfast  of  fried  ejrgs  and  broiled  nuihers,  which  Mr. 
Onuly  hail  prepare<l  necundum  artem.  GriX)<l-hiimoure<l  and  tiilkative, 
he  preferred!  any  crunjiany  rather  than  none  :  and  though  he  hail 
not  the  least  liking  for  his  fellow-lodi,MT,  and  would  not  have  grieved 
to  hear  that  the  aci-ident  had  Wfallen  him  which  Sir  Fmncis 
Clavering  desin**!  so  fervently,  yet  kept  on  fair  tenns  with  him. 
He  hail  seen  Altimont  to  be<l  with  great  friendliness  on  the  niglit 
previous,  and  tiken  away  his  candle  for  fear  of  acci«lents  ;  and  find- 
ing a  spirit-lK^t tie  empty,  uixm  which  he  had  counted  for  his  nocturnal 
refreshment,  had  dnmk  a  gbiss  of  water  ^ith  i)erfect  contentment 
over  his  pipe,  Ix.'fore  he  tume<l  into  his  own  crib  and  to  sleep.  That 
enjoyment  never  failed  him  :  he  had  always  an  easy  tcm|>er,  a 
faultless  digestion,  and  a  rosy  cheek  ;  and  whether  he  was  going 
into  action  the  next  morning  or  to  prison  (and  l>oth  ha<l  l>een  his 
lot),  in  the  camp  or  the  Fleet,  the  worthy  Captain  snored  healthfully 
through  the  night,  and  woke  with  a  goo<l  heart  and  ap[>etite,  for  the 
struggles  or  difficulties  or  pleasures  of  the  day. 

The  first  act  of  Colonel  Altamont  wa»s  to  bellow  to  Grady  for  a 
pint  of  jKile  ale,  the  which  he  first  poure^l  into  a  pewter  flagon, 
whence  he  transferred  it  to  his  own  lijxs.  He  put  doN\-n  the  tankard 
empty,  drew  a  great  breath,  wiped  his  mouth  on  his  dressing-gown 
(the  difference  of  the  colour  of  his  beard  from  his  (iye<l  whiskers  had 
long  struck  Captain  Strong,  who  hail  seen  too  that  his  hair  was  fair 
under  his  black  wig,  but  made  no  remarks  upon  these  cinnunstances) 
— the  Colonel  drew  a  great  breath,  and  professed  himself  immensely 
refireshed  by  hia  draught.     "  Nothing  like  that  beer,"  he  remarked. 
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"  when  the  coppers  are  hot.     Many  a  day  IVe  drunk  a  dozen  of 
Bass  at  Calcutta,  and — and " 

"  And  at  Lucknow,  I  suppose,"  Strong  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  I 
got  the  beer  for  you  on  purpose :  knew  you'd  want  it  after  last 
night."  And  the  Colonel  began  to  talk  about  his  adyentures  of  the 
preceding  evening. 

"  I  cannot  help  myself,"  the  Colonel  said,  beating  his  head  with 
his  big  hand.  "  I^m  a  madman  when  I  get  the  liquor  on  board  me ; 
and  ain't  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  spirit-bottle.  When  I  once  begin 
I  can't  stop  till  I've  emptied  it ;  and  when  I've  swallowed  it.  Lord 
knows  what  I  say  or  what  I  don't  say.  I  dined  at  home  here  quite 
quiet.  Grady  gave  me  just  my  two  tumblers,  and  I  intended  to 
pass  the  evening  at  the  Black  and  Red  as  sober  as  a  parson.  Why 
did  you  leave  that  confounded  sample-bottle  of  Hollands  out  of  the 
cupboard.  Strong  ?  Grady  must  go  out  too,  and  leave  me  the  kettle 
a-boiling  for  tea.  It  was  of  no  use,  I  couldn't  keep  away  from  it. 
Washed  it  all  down,  sir,  by  Jingo.  And  it's  my  belief  I  had  some 
more,  too,  afterwards  at  that  infernal  little  thieves'  den." 

"  What,  were  you  there  too  1 "  Strong  asked,  "  and  before  you 
came  to  Grosvenor  Place  ?     That  was  beginning  betimes." 

"  Early  hours  to  be  drunk  and  cleared  out  before  nine  o'clock,  eh  ] 
But  so  it  was.  Yes,  like  a  great  big  fool,  I  must  go  there ;  and 
found  the  fellows  dining,  Blackland  and  young  Moss,  and  two  or 
three  more  of  the  thieves.  If  we'd  gone  to  Rouge  et  Noir,  I  must 
have  won.  But  we  didn't  try  the  black  and  red.  No,  hang  'em, 
they  know'd  I'd  have  beat  'cm  at  that — I  must  have  beat  'em — I 
can't  help  l)eating  'em,  I  tell  you.  But  they  was  too  cunning  for 
me.  That  rascal  Blackland  got  the  bones  out,  and  we  played  hazard 
on  the  dining-table.  And  I  dropped  all  the  money  I  had  from  you 
in  the  morning,  be  hanged  to  my  luck.  It  was  that  that  set  me 
wild,  and  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  very  hot  about  the  head,  for 
I  went  off  thinking  to  get  some  more  money  from  Clavering,  I 
recollect ;  and  then  —  and  then  I  don't  much  remember  what 
happened  till  I  woke  this  morning,  and  he^rd  old  Bows  at  No.  4 
playing  on  his  pianner." 

Strong  mused  for  a  while  as  he  lighted  his  cigar  with  a  coaL 
"  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  always  draw  money  from  Clavering, 
Colonel,"  he  said. 

The  Colonel  burst  out  with  a  laugh — **  Ha,  ha  !  he  owes  it  me," 
he  said. 

"I  don't  know  that  that's  a  reason  with  Frank  for  paying," 
Strong  answered.     "  He  owes  plenty  besides  you." 

"  Well,  he  gives  it  me  because  he  is  so  fond  of  me,"  the  other 
said  with  the  same  grinning  sneer.     "  He  loves  me  Hke  a  brother ; 
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you  know  he  does,  Captain. — No? — He  don't? — Well,  perhaps  he 
don't ;  and  if  you  ask  me  no  (luestions,  jterhaps  I'll  tell  you  no  lies, 
Captain  Strong — put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  my  boy." 

"  But  I'll  give  up  that  confounded  brandy-bottle,"  the  Colonel 
continued,  after  a  pause.  "  I  must  give  it  up,  or  itll  be  the  ruin 
of  me." 

"It  makes  you  say  queer  things,"  said  the  Captain,  looking 
Altamont  hard  in  the  face.  "  Remember  what  you  said  last  night, 
at  Clavering's  table." 

"  Sav  ?  A\Tiat  did  I  sav  ? "  aske<l  the  other  hastilv.  "  Did  I 
split  anything  ?     Dammy,  Stn>ng,  did  I  spht  anj-thing  ? " 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I  \iill  tell  you  no  lies,"  the  Chevalier 
replied  on  his  part.  Stnmg  thought  of  the  wonls  Mr.  Altamont 
had  used,  and  his  abnipt  dejiarture  from  the  Baronet's  dining-table 
and  house  as  soon  as  he  re<"ognise<l  Major  Pendennis,  or  Captain 
Beak,  as  he  calle<l  the  Major.  But  Strong  resolved  to  seek  an 
explanation  of  these  words  otherwise  than  from  Colonel  Altamont, 
and  did  not  choose  to  recall  them  to  tlie  other's  memory.  "  No," 
he  said  then,  "  you  didn't  sjilit,  as  you  call  it.  Colonel ;  it  was  only 
a  trap  of  mine  to  see  if  I  could  make  you  speak ;  but  you  didn't 
say  a  word  that  anybody  coidd  comprehend — you  were  too  far 
gone  for  that." 

So  much  the  Ijettcr,  Altamont  thought ;  and  heaved  a  great 
sigh  as  if  relieved.  Stroug  remarked  the  emotion,  but  took  no 
notice,  and  the  other,  being  in  a  commimicative  mood,  went  on 
speaking. 

"  Yes,  I  own  to  my  faults,"  continue<l  the  Colonel.  "  There  is 
some  things  I  can't,  do  what  I  will,  resist :  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a 
box  of  dice,  and  a  beautifid  woman.  No  man  of  pluck  and  spirit, 
no  man  as  was  w<jrth  his  salt  ever  could,  as  I  know  of.  There's 
hardly  p'raps  a  country  in  the  world  in  which  them  three  ain't  got 
me  into  trouble." 

"  Indeed  ? "  said  Strong. 

"  Yes,  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  I  ran  away  from  home,  and 
went  cabin-boy  on  board  an  Indiaman,  till  now,  when  I'm  fitly 
year  old,  pretty  nigh,  them  women  have  always  been  my  ruin. 
Why,  it  was  one  of  'em,  and  with  such  black  eyes  and  jewels  on 
her  neck,  and  sattens  and  ermine  like  a  duchess,  I  tell  you — it  was 
one  of  'em  at  Paris  that  8wej)t  off  the  best  part  of  the  thousand 
pound  as  I  went  off  with.  Didn't  I  ever  tell  you  of  it  ?  Well,  I 
don't  mind.  At  first  I  was  very  cautious,  and  having  such  a  lot 
of  money  kep  it  close  and  lived  like  a  gentleman — Colonel  Altamont, 
Meurice's  hotel,  and  tliat  sort  of  thuig — never  played  excei)t  at  the 
public  tables,  and  won  more  than  I  lost.     Well,  sir,  there  was  a 
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chap  that  I  saw  at  the  hotel  and  the  Palace  Royal  too,  a  regular 
swell  fellow,  with  white  kid  gloves  and  a  tuft  to  his  chin,  Bloundell- 
Bloundell  his  name  was,  as  I  made  acquaintance  with  somehow, 
and  he  asked  me  to  dinner,  and  took  me  to  Madame  the  Countess 
de  Fo^ambe^s  soirees — such  a  woman,  Strong ! — such  an  eye  ! — 
such  a  hand  at  the  pianner.  Lor  bless  you,  she'd  sit  down  and 
sing  to  you,  and  gaze  at  you,  until  she  warbled  your  soul  out  of 
your  body  a'most.  She  asked  me  to  go  to  her  evening  parties  every 
Toosday;  and  didn't  I  take  opera-boxes  and  gave  her  dinners  at 
the  restaurateur's,  that's  all?  But  I  had  a  run  of  luck  at  the 
tables,  and  it  was  not  in  the  dinners  and  opera-boxes  that  poor 
Clavering's  money  went.  No,  be  hanged  to  it,  it  was  swep  off  in 
another  way.  One  night,  at  the  Countess's,  there  was  several  of 
us  at  supper — Mr.  Bloundell-Bloundell,  the  Honourable  Deuceaee, 
the  Marky  de  la  Tour  de  Force — all  tip-top  nobs,  sir,  and  the 
height  of  fashion,  when  we  had  8upjK?r,  and  chamj)agne  you  may  be 
sure  in  plenty,  and  then  some  of  that  confounded  brandy.  I  would 
have  it — I  would  go  on  at  it — the  Countess  mixed  the  tumblers  of 
punch  for  me,  and  we  had  canls  as  well  as  grog  after  supper,  and 
I  played  and  drank  until  I  don't  know  what  I  did.  I  was  like  I 
was  last  night.  I  was  taken  away  and  put  to  bed  somehow,  and 
never  woke  until  the  next  day,  to  a  roaring  headache,  and  to  see 
my  servant,  who  Siiid  the  Honourable  Deuceaee  wanted  to  see  me, 
and  was  waiting  in  the  sitting-room.  *How  are  you,  Colonel?' 
says  he,  a  coining  into  my  bedroom.  *  How  long  did  you  stay  last 
night  after  I  went  away  ?  The  play  was  getting  too  high  for  me, 
and  I'd  lost  enough  to  you  for  one  night.' 

"  *To  me,'  says  I,  *  how's  that,  my  dear  feller?'  (for  though  he 
was  an  Earl's  son,  we  was  as  familiar  as  you  and  me).  *  How's 
that,  my  dear  feller  ? '  says  I,  and  he  tells  me,  that  he  had  borrowed 
thirty  louis  of  me  at  vingt^t-un,  that  he  gave  me  an  I  0  U  for  it 
the  night  before,  which  I  put  into  my  pocket-book  before  he  left 
the  room.  I  takes  out  my  canl-ease — it  was  the  Countess  as  worked 
it  for  me — and  there  was  the  I  0  U  sure  enough,  and  he  paid  me 
thirty  louis  in  gold  down  upon  the  table  at  my  bedside.  So  I  said 
he  was  a  gentleman,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  take  any- 
thing, when  my  servant  shoidd  get  it  for  him ;  but  the  Honourable 
Deuceaee  don't  drink  of  a  morning,  and  he  went  away  to  some 
business  which  he  said  he  had. 

"Presently  there's  another  ring  at  my  outer  door;  and  this 
time  it's  Bloundell-Bloundell  and  the  Marky  that  comes  in.  *  Bong 
jour,  Marky,'  says  I.  *  Good-morning — no  headache?'  says  he. 
So  I  said  I  had  one;  and  how  I  must  have  been  uncommon 
queer  the  night  afore;  but  they  both  declared  J  didn't  show  no 
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signs  of  having  had  too  much,  but  took  my  liquor  as  grave  as  a 
judge. 

"  *  So/  says  the  Marky,  *  Deuceace  has  been  with  you ;  we  met 
him  in  the  Pakis  Royal  a^  we  were  coming  from  breakfast.  Has 
he  settled  with  you  ?  Get  it  while  you  can  :  he's  a  slippery  card  ; 
and  as  he  won  three  ponies  of  Bloundell,  I  recommend  you  to  get 
your  money  while  he  has  some/ 

"  *  He  has  paid  me/  says  I ;  *  but  I  knew  no  more  than  the  dead 
that  he  owed  me  anything,  and  don't  remember  a  bit  about  lending 
him  thirty  louis.' 

"  The  Marky  and  Bloundcll  looks  and  smiles  at  each  other  at 
this  ;  and  Bloundell  says,  *  Colonel,  you  are  a  queer  feller.  No  man 
could  have  supposed,  from  your  manners,  that  you  had  tasted  any- 
thing stronger  than  te«a  all  ui-jjht,  and  yet  you  forget  things  in  the 
morning.  Come,  come, — tell  that  to  the  marines,  my  friend, — we 
won't  have  it  at  any  price.' 

"  *  En  tfet^  says  the  Marky,  twiddling  his  little  black  mustachios 
in  the  chimney-glass,  and  nuiking  a  lunge  or  two  as  he  used  to  do  at 
the  fencing-school.  (He  was  a  wonder  at  the  fencing-school,  and 
I've  seen  him  knock  down  the  image  fourteen  times  running,  at 
Lei)age8.)  *Let  us  spciik  of  affairs.  Colonel,  you  understand  that 
affairs  of  honoiu*  are  best  settleil  at  once :  perhaps  it  won't  be  in- 
convenient to  you  to  arrange  our  little  matters  of  last  night.' 

"  *  What  little  matters  ? '  says  I.  *  Do  you  owe  me  any  money, 
Marky  ? ' 

"  *  Bah  ! '  says  he  ;  *  do  not  let  us  have  any  more  jesting.  I  have 
your  note  of  hand  for  three  hundred  and  forty  louis.  La  void  I ' 
says  he,  taking  out  a  paper  from  his  pocket-book. 

"  *  And  mine  for  two  huudreil  and  ten,*  says  Bloundell-Bloundell, 
and  he  pulls  out  his  bit  of  i>ai>er. 

"  I  wa.«j  in  such  a  rage  of  wonder  at  this,  that  I  sprang  out  of 
bed,  and  wrapped  my  dressing-gown  round  me.  *Are  you  come 
here  to  make  a  fool  of  me  ?  *  says  I.  *  I  ilon't  owe  you  two  hundred, 
or  two  thousand,  or  two  louis ;  and  I  won't  pay  you  a  farthing.  Do 
you  suppose  you  can  catch  me  with  your  notes  of  hand  ?  I  laugh  at 
'em,  and  at  you ;  and  I  believe  you  to  Ixi  a  couple ' 

"  *  A  couple  of  what  ? '  says  Mr.  Bloundell.  *  You,  of  course, 
are  aware  that  we  are  a  couple  of  men  of  h(jnour,  Colonel  Altamont, 
and  not  come  here  to  trifle  or  to  listen  to  abuse  from  you.  You 
will  either  pay  us  or  we  will  expose  you  as  a  cheat,  and  chastise 
you  as  a  cheat,  too,'  says  Bloundell. 

"  *  Oui^  parbleuy  says  the  Marky, — but  I  didn't  mind  him,  for 
I  could  have  thrown  the  little  fellow  out  of  the  window ;  but  it  was 
diffiment  with  Bloundell, — he  was  a  large  man,  that  weighs  three 
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stone  more  than  me,  and  stands  six  inches  higher,  and  I  think  he 
could  have  done  for  me. 

"  *  Monsieur  will  pay,  or  Monsieur  will  give  me  the  reason  why. 
I  believe  you're  little  better  than  a  polisson,  Colonel  Altamont,' — 
that  was  the  phrase  he  used  " — Altamont  said  with  a  grin, — "  and 
I  got  plenty  more  of  this  language  from  the  two  fellers,  and  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  row  with  them,  when  another  of  our  party  came  in. 
This  was  a  friend  of  mine — a  gent  I  had  met  at  Boulogne,  and  had 
taken  to  the  Countess's  myself  And  as  he  hadn't  played  at  all  on 
the  previous  night,  and  had  actually  warned  me  against  Bloundell 
and  the  others,  I  told  the  story  to  him,  and  so  did  the  other  two. 

"  *  I  am  very  sorry,'  says  he.  *  You  would  go  on  playing :  the 
Countess  entreated  you  to  discontinue.  These  gentlemen  offered 
repeatedly  to  stop.  It  was  you  that  insisted  on  the  large  stakes, 
not  they.'  In  fact  he  charged  dead  against  me  :  and  when  the  two 
others  went  away,  he  told  me  how  the  Marky  would  shoot  me  as 
sure  as  my  name  was — was  what  it  is.  *  I  left  the  Countess  crying, 
too,'  said  he.  *  She  hat<js  these  two  men ;  she  has  warned  you 
repeatedly  against  them '  (which  she  actually  had  done,  and  often 
told  me  never  to  play  with  them),  *  and  now,  Colonel,  I  have  left 
her  in  hysterics  almost,  lest  there  should  be  any  quarrel  between 
you,  and  that  confoiuided  Marky  should  put  a  bullet  through  your 
head.  It's  my  l)elief,'  says  my  friend,  *that  that  woman  is  dis- 
tractedly in  love  with  you.' 

"  *  Do  you  think  so  ] '  says  I ;  ujDon  which  my  friend  told  me 
how  she  had  actually  gone  down  on  her  knees  to  him,  and  said, 
*  Save  Colonel  Altamont ! ' 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  I  went  and  called  upon  that  lovely 
woman.  She  gave  a  shriek  and  j>retty  near  fainted  when  she  saw 
me.     She  called  me  Ferdinand, — I'm  blest  if  she  didn't.'' 

"  I  thought  your  name  was  Jack,"  said  Strong,  with  a  laugh ;  at 
which  the  Colonel  blushed  very  nuich  behind  his  dyed  whiskers. 

"A  man  may  have  more  names  than  one,  mayn't  he.  Strong?" 
Altamont  asked.  "  When  I'm  with  a  lady,  I  like  to  take  a  good  one. 
She  called  me  by  my  Christian  name.  She  cried  fit  to  break  your 
heart.  I  c^n't  stand  seeing  a  woman  cry — never  could — not  whilst 
I'm  fond  of  her.  She  said  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  my  losing 
so  much  money  in  her  house.  Wouldn't  I  take  her  diamonds  and 
necklaces,  and  pay  part? 

"  I  swore  I  wouldn't  touch  a  farthing's  worth  of  her  jewellery, 
which  periiaps  I  did  not  think  was  worth  a  great  deal, — but  what 
can  a  woman  do  more  than  give  you  \wx  all  ?  That's  the  sort  I  like, 
and  I  know  there's  plenty  of  'em.  And  I  told  her  to  be  easy  about 
the  money,  for  I  would  not  pay  one  single  farthing. 
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"*  Then  they'll  shoot  you,'  says  she;  *  they'll  kill  my  Ferdinand.'" 

"  *  They'll  kill  my  Jack '  wouldn't  have  soimded  well  in  French," 
Strong  said,  lau/^'hin*,'. 

"  Never  mind  alx)ut  names,"  siiid  the  other  sidkily :  "  a  man  of 
honour  may  take  any  name  he  ch(X)se8,  I  suppose." 

"Well,  go  on  with  your  st<)r>%"  said  Strong.  "She  said  they 
w^ould  kill  you." 

"  *  No,'  says  I,  *  thoy  won't :  for  I  will  not  let  that  scamp  of  a 
Marquis  send  me  out  of  the  world  ;  and  if  he  lays  a  hand  on  me.  III 
bniin  him,  Mfirquis  as  he  is.' 

"  At  this  the  Countess  shnink  back  from  me  as  if  I  had  said 
something  very  shocking.  *  Do  I  underst^md  (]Jolonel  Altamont 
aright  ] '  says  she ;  *  and  that  a  British  officer  refuses  to  meet  any 
person  who  provokes  him  to  the  field  of  honour  ? ' 

"  *  Field  of  honour  be  hanged,  Countess  ! '  says  I.  *  You  woidd  not 
have  me  be  a  target  for  that  little  scoundrel's  pistol  practice  ? ' 

"  *  Colonel  Altamont,'  says  the  Counters,  'I  thought  you  were  a 
man  of  honour — I  tliought,  I — but  no  matter.  Gtxxl-bye,  sir.' — 
And  she  Wius  swecj)ing  out  of  the  room,  her  voice  regular  choking  in 
her  pocket-handkercliiff. 

"  *  Countess  I '  s;iys  I,  rushing  after  her  and  seizing  her  hand. 

"  *  Leiive  mc.  Monsieur  li;  Colonel,'  says  she,  shaking  me  off,  *  my 
father  was  a  ({(Mitral  of  tlie  CJrand  Army.  A  soldier  sliouhl  know 
how  to  pay  all  liis  debts  of  lionoiu'.' 

"What  could  I  do?  Evcrvbodv  was  against  me.  Caroline  said 
I  hjwl  lost  the  money  :  tlioui^^li  I  didn't  reniemWr  a  syllable  about 
the  business.     I  had  t^iken  1  )(Micea<e's  money  too  ;  but  then  it  was 
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because  he  offere<l  it  to  nn^,  you  know,  and  that's  a  dili'erent  thing. 
Every  one  of  the.se  chaps  w:us  a  man  of  fiunliion  and  honour ;  and  the 
Marky  and  the  Countess  of  the  first  families  in  France.  And  by 
Jove,  sir,  rather  than  offend  her,  I  paid  the  money  up  :  five  hundred 
and  sixty  gold  naj)oleons,  by  Jove  :  besides  three  hundred  which  I 
l(»st  when  I  had  my  revenge. 

"  And  I  can't  tell  you  at  this  minute  whether  I  was  done  or  not," 
concluded  the  Colonel,  nuising.  "Sometimes  I  think  I  was:  but 
then  Can)hne  was  so  fond  of  me.  That  woman  would  never  have 
seen  me  done  :  ntjver,  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't :  at  lea^st,  if  she  would, 
I'm  deceived  in  woman." 

Any  further  revelations  of  his  past  life  which  Altamont  might 
have  been  disposed  to  confide  to  his  honest  comrade  the  Chevalier, 
were  interrupted  by  a  knocking  at  the  outer  door  of  their  chambers  : 
which,  when  opened  by  Grady  the  servant,  admitted  no  less  a  person 
than  Sir  Francis  Clavering  into  the  i)resence  of  the  two  worthies. 

"  The  Governor,  by  Jove,"  cried  Strong,  regarding  the  arrival  of 
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his  patron  with  siiq)ri8e.  "What's  brought  you  here?"  growled 
Altamont,  looking  sternly  from  under  his  heavy  eyebrows  at  the 
Baronet.  "  It's  no  good,  I  warrant."  And,  indeed,  good  very  seldom 
brought  Sir  Francis  Claverin;  into  that  or  any  other  place. 

Whenever  he  came  into  Shepherd's  Inn,  it  was  money  that 
brought  the  unlucky  Baronet  into  those  precincts :  and  there  was 
commonly  a  gentleman  of  the  money-<lealing  world  in  waiting  for 
him  at  Strong  s  chambers,  or  at  Campion's  below ;  and  a  question 
of  bills  to  negotiate  or  to  renew.  Clavering  was  a  man  who  hail 
never  looked  his  debts  fairly  in  the  fac€,  familiar  as  he  had  been 
with  them  all  his  life  :  as  long  as  he  could  renew  a  bill,  his  mind 
was  easy  regarding  it;  and  he  would  sign  almost  anything  for  to- 
morrow, provided  to-day  could  be  left  unmolested.  He  was  a  man 
whom  scarcely  any  amount  of  fortune  could  have  benefited  per- 
manently, and  who  was  made  to  be  mined,  to  cheat  small  tradesmen, 
to  l)e  the  victim  of  astuter  sharpers :  to  be  niggardly  and  reckless, 
and  as  destitute  of  honesty  as  the  people  who  cheated  him,  and  a 
dui)e,  chiefly  because  he  was  too  mean  to  be  a  succesaftd  knave.  He 
had  told  more  lies  in  his  time,  and  undergone  more  baseness  of 
stratagem  in  order  to  stave  off  a  small  debt,  or  to  swindle  a  poor 
creditor,  than  would  have  sufficed  to  make  a  fortune  for  a  braver 
rogue.  He  was  abject  and  a  shuffler  in  the  very  height  of  his  pros- 
perity. Had  he  been  a  Crown  Prince — he  could  not  have  been 
more  weak,  useless,  dissolute,  or  ungrateful.  He  could  not  move 
through  life  except  leaning  on  the  arm  of  somebody;  and  yet  he 
never  had  an  agent  but  he  mistnisted  him ;  and  marred  any  plans 
which  might  be  arranged  for  his  benefit,  by  secretly  acting  against 
the  people  whom  he  employed.  Strong  knew  Clavering,  and  judged 
him  quite  correctly.  It  was  not  as  friends  that  this  pair  met ;  but 
the  Chevalier  worked  for  his  principal,  as  he  would  when  in  the 
army  have  pursued  a  harassing  march,  or  undergone  his  part  in  the 
danger  and  privations  of  a  siege ;  because  it  was  his  duty,  and 
because  he  had  agreed  to  it.  "  What  is  it  he  wants  1 "  thought  the 
two  officers  of  the  Shepherd's  Inn  garrison,  when  the  Baronet  came 
among  them. 

His  i)ale  face  expressed  extreme  anger  and  irritation.  "  So,  sir," 
he  said,  arldressing  Altamont,  "  you've  been  at  your  old  tricks." 

"  Which  of  'um  ] "  asked  Altamont,  with  a  sneer. 

"  You  have  been  at  the  Rouge  et  Noir :  you  were  there  last 
night,"  cried  the  Baronet. 

"  How  do  you  know, — were  you  there  ? "  the  other  said.  "  I 
was  at  the  Club :  but  it  wasn't  on  the  colours  I  played, — ask  the 
Captain, — I've  been  telling  him  of  it.  It  was  with  the  bones.  It 
was  at  hazard,  Sir  Francis,  upon  my  woixl  and  honour  it  was ; "  and 
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talk  to  me  about  daring  to  do  this  thing  or  t'other, — or — when  my 
dander  is  up  it's  the  very  thing  to  urge  me  on.  I  ouglitn't  to  have 
come  last  night,  I  know  I  oughtn't ;  but  I  told  you  I  was  dnmk,  and 
that  ought  to  be  sufficient  between  gentleman  and  gentleman." 

"You  a  gentleman!  Dammy,  sir,"  said  the  Baronet,  "how  dares 
a  fellow  like  you  to  call  himself  a  gentleman  ? " 

"I  ain't  a  baronet,  I  know,"  growled  the  other;  "and  iVe  for- 
gotten how  to  be  a  gentleman  almost  now,  but — but  I  was  one  once, 
and  my  father  was  one,  and  I'll  not  have  this  sort  of  talk  from  you, 
Sir  F.  Clavering,  that's  flat.  I  want  to  go  abroad  again.  Why 
don't  you  come  down  with  the  money,  and  let  me  go?  Why  the 
devil  are  you  to  be  rolling  in  riches,  and  me  to  have  none  ?  Why 
should  you  have  a  house  and  a  table  covered  with  plate,  and  me  be 
in  a  garret  here  in  this  beggarly  Shepherd's  Inn  ]  We're  partners, 
ain't  we  1  I've  as  good  a  right  to  be  rich  as  you  have,  liaven't  1 1 
Tell  the  story  to  Strong  here,  if  you  like ;  and  ask  him  to  be  umpire 
between  us.  I  don't  mind  letting  my  secret  out  to  a  man  that  won't 
split.  Look  here.  Strong — perhaps  you  guess  the  story  already — 
the  fact  is,  me  and  the  Grovemor " 

"  D ,  hold  your  tongue,"  shrieked  out  the  Baronet  in  a  fury. 

"  You  shall  have  the  money  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it.  I  ain't  made 
of  money.  I'm  so  pressed  and  badgered,  I  don't  know  where  to 
turn.  I  shall  go  mad ;  by  Jove,  I  shall.  I  wish  I  was  dead,  for 
Fm  the  most  miserable  brute  alive.  I  say,  Mr.  Altamont,  don't 
mind  me.  When  I'm  out  of  health — and  I'm  devilish  bilious  this 
morning — hang  me,  I  abuse  everybody,  and  don't  know  what  I  say. 
Excuse  me  if  I've  offended  you.  I — I'll  try  and  get  that  little 
business  done.  Strong  shall  try.  Upon  my  word  he  shall.  And  ' 
1  say.  Strong,  my  boy,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Come  into  the 
office  for  a  minute." 

Almost  all  Clavering's  aJisaults  ended  in  this  ignominious  way, 
and  in  a  shameful  retreat.  Altamont  sneered  after  the  Baronet  as 
he  left  the  room,  and  entered  into  the  office,  to  talk  privately  with 
his  factotum. 

"What  is  the  matter  now  1 "  the  latter  asked  of  him.  "  It's  the 
old  story,  I  suppose  " 

"  D it,  yes,"  the  Baronet  said.    "  I  dropped  two  hundred  in 

ready  money  at  the  Little  Coventry  last  night,  and  gave  a  cheque 
for  three  hundred  more.  On  her  Ladyship's  bankers,  too,  for  to- 
morrow ;  and  I  must  meet  it,  for  there'll  be  the  deuce  to  pay  else. 
The  last  time  she  paid  my  play-debts,  I  swore  I  would  not  touch  a 
dice-box  again,  and  she'll  keep  her  word.  Strong,  and  dissolve  partner- 
ship, if  I  go  on.  I  wish  I  had  three  hundred  a  year,  and  was  away. 
At  a  German  wateriug-i>lace  you  cim  do  devilish  well  with  three 
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hundretl  a  year.     But  my  habits  are  so  d reckless ;  I  wish  I  was 

in  the  Serpentine.  I  wifih  I  was  dead,  by  Gad  I  wish  I  wa&  I  wish 
I  hail  never  touched  those  confounded  bones.  I  had  such  a  run  of 
luck  last  night,  with  five  for  the  main,  and  seven  to  five  all  night, 
until  those  niffians  wanted  to  pay  me  with  Altamont's  bill  upon  me. 
The  luck  tume<l  from  that  minute.  Never  held  the  box  again  for 
three  mains,  and  came  away  cleared  out,  leaving  that  infernal  cheque 
behind  me.  How  shall  I  pay  it?  Blackland  won't  hold  it  over. 
Hulker  and  Bullock  will  write  about  it  directly  to  her  Ladyship.  B}' 
Jove,  Ne<l,  I'm  the  most  miserable  brute  in  all  England.'' 

It  was  ner-essary  frir  Neil  to  devise  some  plan  to  console  the 
Baronet  under  this  pressure  of  grief;  and  no  doubt  he  found  the 
means  of  pnK'uring  a  loan  fur  his  patron,  for  he  was  closeted  at  Mr. 
Campion's  offices  that  day  for  some  time.  Altamont  had  once  more 
a  guinea  or  two  in  his  pocket,  with  a  promise  of  a  further  settle- 
ment :  and  the  Baronet  had  no  need  to  wish  himself  dead  for  the 
next  t^'o  or  three  months  at  least.  And  Strong,  putting  together 
what  he  harl  Ieanie«i  from  the  Colonel  and  Sir  Francis,  began  to 
form  in  his  own  mind  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  tie  which  l)ound  the  two  men  together. 


CHAPTER   XLIV 

* 

A  CHAPTER  OF  COSVERSATIONS 

EVERY  day,  after  the  entertainments  at  Grosvenor  Place  and 
Greenwich,  of  which  we  have  seen  Major  Pendennis  i>artake, 
the  worthy  gentleman's  friendship  and  cordiality  for  the  Claver- 
ing  family  seemed  to  increase.  His  calls  were  frequent ;  his  attentions 
to  the  lady  of  the  house  imremitting.  An  old  man  alx)ut  town,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  received  in  many  houses,  at  which  a  lady 
of  Lady  Clavering's  distinction  ought  also  to  be  seen.  Would  her 
Ladyship  not  like  to  be  present  at  the  grand  entertainment  at  Gaunt 
House  ]  There  was  to  be  a  very  pretty  breakfast  ball  at  Viscount 
Marrowfat's,  at  Fulham.  Everybody  was  to  be  there  (including 
august  personages  of  the  highest  rank),  and  there  was  to  be  a  Watteau 
quadrille,  in  which  Miss  Amory  would  surely  look  charming.  To 
these  and  other  amusements  the  obsequious  old  gentleman  kindly 
offered  to  condut^t  Lady  Clavering,  and  was  also  ready  to  make  him- 
self useful  to  the  Baronet  in  any  way  agreeable  to  the  latter. 

In  spite  of  his  present  station  and  fortune,  the  world  persisted  in 
looking  rather  coldly  upon  Clavering,  and  strange  suspicious  rumours 
followed  him  about.  He  was  blackballed  at  two  clul)s  in  succession. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  only  conversed  with  a  few  of  the  most 
disreputable  members  of  that  famous  body,  having  a  happy  knack  of 
choosing  bad  society,  and  adapting  himself  naturally  to  it,  as  other 
jHJople  do  to  the  company  of  their  betters.  To  name  all  the  senators 
with  whom  Clavering  consorted,  would  be  invidious.  We  may  mention 
only  a  few.  There  was  Captain  Raft*,  the  honourable  member  for 
Epsom,  who  retired  after  the  last  Goodwood  races,  having  accepted, 
as  Mr.  Hotspur,  the  whip  of  the  party,  said,  a  mission  to  the  Levant ; 
there  was  Hustingson,  the  patriotic  member  for  Islington,  whose  voice 
is  never  heard  now  denunciating  corruption,  since  his  appointment  to 
the  Goveniorship  of  Coventry  Island ;  there  was  Bob  Freeny,  of  the 
Booterstown  Freenys,  who  is  a  dead  shot,  and  of  whom  we  therefore 
wish  to  speak  with  every  respect ;  and  of  all  these  gentlemen,  with 
whom  in  the  course  of  his  professional  duty  Mr,  Hotspur  had  to  confer, 
there  was  none  for  whom  he  had  a  more  thorough  contempt  and  dis 
like  than  for  Sir  Francis  Clavering,  the  representative  of  an  andent 
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race,  who  had  sat  for  their  own  borough  of  Clavering  time  out  of  mind 
in  the  House.  "  If  that  man  is  wanted  for  a  division,"  Hotspur  said, 
"  ten  to  one  he  is  to  be  found  in  a  hell.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Fleet,  and  he  has  not  heard  the  end  of  Newgate  yet,  take  my  word  for 
it.  He'll  muddle  away  the  Begum's  fortune,  at  thimble-rig,  be  caught 
picking  pockets,  and  finish  on  board  the  hulks."  And  if  the  highborn 
Hotspur,  with  such  an  opinion  of  Clavering,  could  yet  from  professional 
reasons  be  civil  to  him,  why  should  not  Major  Pendennis  also  have 
reasons  of  his  own  for  being  attentive  to  this  unlucky  gentleman  ? 

**  He  has  a  very  good  cellar  and  a  very  good  cook,"  the  Migor 
said  :  "  as  long  as  ho  is  silent  he  is  not  offensive,  and  he  very  seldom 
apeaks.  If  he  chof)8efl  to  frequent  gambling-tables,  and  lose  his  money 
to  blacklegs,  what  matters  to  me  ?  Don't  look  too  curiously  into 
any  man's  affairs,  Pen,  my  boy ;  every  fellow  has  some  cupboard  in 
his  house,  begarl,  which  he  would  not  like  you  and  me  to  peep  into. 
Why  should  wo  tr>%  when  the  rest  of  the  house  is  open  to  us  1  And 
a  dt^vilish  goofl  house,  too,  as  you  and  I  know.  And  if  the  man  of 
the  family  is  not  all  one  could  wish,  the  women  are  excellent.  The 
Begum  is  not  over-rofino<l,  but  as  kind  a  woman  as  ever  lived,  and 
devilish  clover  too ;  and  as  for  the  little  Blanche,  you  know  my 
opinion  about  her,  you  rogue ;  you  know  my  belief  is  that  she  is 
sweet  on  you,  and  would  have  you  for  the  asking.  But  you  are 
growing  such  a  great  man,  that  I  sui)pase  you  won't  be  content 
under  a  Duke's  daughter — hey,  sir  ?  I  recommend  you  to  ask  one 
of  them,  and  try." 

Perhaps  Pen  was  somewhat  intoxicated  by  his  success  in  the 
world  ;  and  it  may  also  have  entered,  into  the  yoimg  man's  mind 
(his  uncle's  porj)otual  hints  serving  not  a  little  to  encourage  the 
notion)  that  Miss  Amor>^  was  tolerably  well  disposed  to  renew  the 
little  flirtation  which  had  been  carried  on  in  the  early  days  of  both 
of  them,  bv  the  banks  of  the  rund  Brawl.  But  he  was  little  dis- 
posed  to  marriage,  he  wiid,  at  that  moment,  and,  adopting  some 
of  his  uncle's  worldly  tone,  8i)oko  rather  contemptuously  of  the 
mstitution,  and  in  favour  of  a  bachelor  life. 

"  You  are  very  happy,  sir,"  said  ho,  "  and  you  get  on  very  well 
alone,  and  so  do  I.  With  a  wife  at  my  side,  I  should  lose  my  place 
in  society ;  and  I  don't,  for  my  i)art,  much  fancy  retiring  into  the 
coimtry  with  a  Mrs.  Pendennis ;  or  taking  my  wife  into  lodgings  to 
be  waited  upon  by  the  servant-of-all-work.  The  period  of  my  little 
illusions  is  over.  You  ciu'ed  me  of  my  first  love,  who  certainly  was 
a  fool,  and  would  have  had  a  fool  for  her  husband,  and  a  very 
sulky  discontented  husband  too  if  she  had  taken  me.  We  young 
fellows  live  fast,  sir ;  and  I  feel  as  old  at  five-and-twenty  as  many 
of  the  old  fo the  old  bachelors — whom  I  see  in  the  bow-window 
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at  Bays's.  Don't  look  offended,  I  only  mean  that  I  am  hlasd  about 
love  matters,  and  that  I  could  no  more  fan  myself  into  a  flame  for 
Miss  Amory  now,  than  I  could  adore  La<iy  Mirabel  over  again.  I 
wish  I  coiUd ;  I  rather  like  Sir  Mirabel  for  his  infatuation  about 
her  and  think  his  passion  is  the  most  respectable  part  of  his  life." 

"Sir  Charles  Mirabel  was  always  a  theatrical  man,  sir,"  the 
Major  said,  annoyed  that  his  nephew  should  speak  flippantly  of 
any  person  of  Sir  Charles's  rank  and  station.  "  He  has  been 
occupied  with  theatricals  since  his  early  days.  He  acted  at  Carlton 
House  when  he  was  i)age  to  tlie  Prince ; — he  has  been  mixed  up 
with  that  sort  of  thing  :  he  could  afford  to  marry  whom  he  chooses ; 
and  Lady  Mirabel  is  a  most  respectable  woman,  received  everywhere 
— everywhere,  mind.  The  Duchess  of  Connaught  receives  her.  Lady 
Rockminster  receives  her — it  doesn't  become  young  fellows  to  speak 
lightly  of  people  in  that  station.  There's  not  a  more  respectable 
woman  in  England  than  Lady  Mirabel ; — and  the  old  fogies,  as  you 
call  them,  at  Bays's,  are  some  of  the  first  gentlemen  in  England,  of 
whom  you  youngsters  had  best  learn  a  little  manners,  and  a  little 
breeding,  and  a  little  modesty."  And  the  Major  began  to  think 
that  Pen  was  growing  exceedingly  pert  and  conceited,  and  that  the 
world  ma<le  a  greiit  deal  too  much  of  him. 

The  Major's  anger  amused  Pen.  He  studied  his  uncle's  peculi- 
arities with  a  constant  relish,  and  waa  always  in  a  g<xxl  humour 
with  his  worldly  old  Mentor.  "I  am  a  youngster  of  fifteen  years' 
standing,  sir,"  he  said  adroitly,  "and  if  you  think  that  ive  are 
disrespectful,  you  should  see  those  of  the  present  generation.  A 
proUg4  of  yours  came  to  breakfast  with  me  the  other  day.  You 
told  me  to  ask  him,  and  I  did  it  to  pleaae  you.  We  had  a  day's 
sights  together,  and  dined  at  the  club,  and  went  to  the  play.  He 
said  the  wine  at  the  Polyanthus  was  not  so  good  as  Ellis's  wine 
at  Richmond,  smoked  Warrington's  cavendish  after  breakfast,  and 
when  I  gave  him  a  sovereign  as  a  farewell  token,  said  he  had  plenty 
of  them,  but  would  take  it  to  show  he  wasn't  proud." 

"Did  he?— did  you  iwk  young  Clavering?"  cried  the  Major, 
appeased  at  once — "  fine  boy,  rather  wild,  but  a  fine  boy — parents 
like  that  sort  of  attention,  and  you  can't  do  better  than  pay  it  to  our 
worthy  friends  of  Grosvenor  Place.  And  so  you  took  him  to  the  play 
and  tipped  him  ?  That  was  right,  sir,  that  was  right :  "  with  which 
Mentor  quitted  Telemachus,  thinking  that  the  young  men  were  not 
so  very  bad,  and  that  he  should  make  something  of  that  fellow  yet. 

As  Master  Clavering  grew  into  years  and  stature,  he  became  too 
strong  for  the  authority  of  his  fond  i)arents  and  governess;  and  rather 
governed  them  than  permitted  himself  to  be  led  by  their  orders. 
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With  his  papa  he  was  silent  and  sulky,  seldom  making  his  appearance, 
however,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  tliat  gentleman ;  with  his  mamma 
he  roared  and  fought  when  any  contest  ])etween  them  arose  as  to  the 
gratification  of  his  appetite,  or  other  wish  of  his  licart ;  and  in  his 
disputes  with  his  governess  over  his  book,  he  kicked  that  quiet 
creature^s  shins  so  fiercely,  that  she  was  entirely  overmastered  and 
subdued  by  him.  And  he  woidd  have  so  treated  his  sister  Blanche, 
too,  and  did  on  one  or  two  occasions  attempt  to  prevail  over  her ;  but 
she  showed  an  immense  resolution  and  spirit  on  her  part,  and  boxed 
his  ears  so  soundly,  that  he  forbore  from  molesting  Miss  Amory,  as 
he  did  the  governess  and  his  manmia,  and  his  mamma's  maid. 

At  length,  when  the  family  came  to  London,  Sir  Francis  gave 
forth  his  opinion,  that  "the  little  beggar  had  best  be  sent  to 
school."  Accordingly  the  young  son  and  licir  of  the  house  of 
Clavering  was  de8i>atchc<l  to  the  Rev.  Otto  Rosens  establishment  at 
Twickenham,  where  young  noblemen  and  genthunen  were  re<jcive<l 
preparatory  to  their  intriKluction  to  the  grt\at  English  public  schmils. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Msuitcr  Clavering  in  his 
scholastic  career ;  the  paths  to  the  Temple  of  Learning  were  made 
more  easy  to  him  than  they  were  to  some  of  us  of  earlier  goneni- 
tions.  He  advanced  towards  that  fane  in  a  carrijige-and-four,  so  to 
speak,  and  might  halt  and  take  refr(«hmciit  almost  wjienever  he 
pleased.  He  wore  varnished  boote  from  the  earliest  period  of 
youth,  and  had  cjimbric  handkerchicifs  and  lemon-c^oloured  kid  gloves, 
of  the  smallest  size  ever  manufactured  by  Privat.  They  dressed 
regularly  at  Mr.  Rose's  to  come  down  to  dinner  ;  the  young  gentk*- 
men  had  shawl  dressing-gowns,  fires  in  their  bedrooms,  horse  and 
carriage  exercise  occasionally,  and  oil  for  their  hair.  Corporal 
punishment  was  altogether  disi)eused  with  by  the  Principal,  who 
thought  that  moral  discipline  was  entirely  sufficient  to  lea<l  youth ; 
and  the  boys  were  so  rapidly  advanced  in  many  bnmclu^s  of  leaniing, 
that  they  aciiuired  the  art  of  drinking  spirits  and  smoking  cigars, 
even  Ix^fore  they  wenj  old  enough  to  cntcT  a  public  school.  Young 
Frank  Clav(».ring  stole  his  father's  Havaimahs  and  conveyed  them 
to  school,  or  smoked  them  in  the  stiibles,  at  a  suri)ri8ingly  early 
period  of  life,  and  at  ten  years  old  dnink  his  champagne  almost  as 
stoutly  as  any  whiskeroil  comet  of  dniginms  could  do. 

When  this  interesting  youth  came  home  for  his  vacations,  Major 
Pendennis  was  as  laboriously  civil  and  gracious  to  him  Jis  he  was  to 
the  rest  of  the  family  ;  although  the  boy  luul  rather  a  contempt  for 
old  Wigsby,  as  the  Major  was  denominated,— -mimicked  him  Ix^hind 
his  back,  as  the  polite  Major  bowed  and  smirked  to  LjuIv  Clavering 
or  Miss  Amory ;  and  drew  rude  caricatures,  such  as  are  designed  by 
ingenious  youths,  in  which  the  Major's  wig,  his  nose,  liis  tie,  &c, 
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were  represented  with  artless  exaggeration.  Untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  Ikj  agreeiible,  the  Major  wished  that  Pen,  too,  should  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  this  child;  incited  Arthur  to  invite  him  to  his 
chambers,  to  give  him  a  dinner  at  the  chib,  to  take  him  to  Madame 
Tussaud's,  the  Tower,  the  play,  and  so  forth,  and  to  tip  him,  as  the 
l)hrase  is,  at  tlie  end  of  the  day's  pleasures.  Arthur,  who  was  good- 
natured  and  fond  of  children,  went  through  all  these  ceremonies  one 
day;  had  the  boy  to  breakfast  at  the  Temple,  where  he  made  the  most 
contemptuous  remarks  regarding  the  furniture,  the  crockery,  and  the 
tattercfl  state  of  Warrington's  dressing-gown;  and  smoked  a  short  pipe, 
and  recountwl  the  history  of  a  fight  l)etween  Tuffy  and  Long  Biggings, 
at  Rose's,  greatly  to  the  edificatiim  of  the  two  gentlemen,  his  hosts. 

As  the  Major  rightly  predicted.  Lady  Clavering  was  very  grateftd 
for  Arthur's  attention  to  the  l)oy  ;  more  grateful  than  the  lad  himself, 
who  took  attentions  as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  and  very  likely  had  more 
sovereigns  in  his  p<M^kct  than  iM)or  Pen,  who  generously  gave  him 
one  of  his  own  slender  stock  of  those  coins. 

The  Major,  with  the  sharp  eyes  with  which  Nature  endowed  him, 
and  with  the  ghisses  of  age  and  exi)erien{*e,  watched  this  lM)y,  and 
surveyed  his  jjosition  in  the  family  without  seeming  to  be  nidely 
curious  alK>ut  their  affairs.  But,  as  a  country  neighbour,  one  who 
had  many  family  obligations  to  the  Claverings,  an  old  man  of  the 
world,  he  took  occasion  to  find  out  what  Lmly  Clavering's  im^ans 
were,  how  her  capital  was  disjMiswl,  and  what  the  lx)y  was  to  inherit. 
And  setting  himself  to  work, — for  what  piu7)oses  will  appear,  no 
doubt,  idtcriorly, — he  soon  had  got  a  i)retty  accurate  knowledge  of 
La<^ly  Clavering's  affairs  and  fortune,  and  of  the  prosi)e(;t8  of  her 
daughter  and  son.  The  daughter  was  to  have  but  a  slender  pro- 
vision ;  the  bulk  of  the  property  was,  as  before  Las  been  said,  to  go 
to  the  son, — his  father  did  not  care  for  him  or  anybody  else, — his 
mother  was  dotingly  fond  of  him  as  the  child  of  her  latter  days, — 
his  sister  dishked  him.  Such  may  be  stated,  in  round  nundxjrs,  to 
be  the  result  of  the  information  which  Major  Pendennis  got.  "  Ah  ! 
my  dear  madam,"  he  would  say,  patting  tlie  head  of  the  boy,  "  this 
Iwy  may  wear  a  baron's  coronet  on  his  head  on  some  future  corona- 
tion, if  matters  are  but  managed  rightly,  and  if  Sir  Francis  Clavering 
would  but  i)lay  his  cards  well." 

At  this  the  widow  Amory  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  "  He  plays  only  too 
much  of  his  cards.  Major,  I'm  afraid, "  she  said.  The  Major  owned  tliat 
he  knew  as  much  ;  did  not  disguise  that  he  ha<l  heard  of  Sir  Francis 
Clavering's  unfortunate  propensity  to  play;  pitied  Lady  Clavering 
sincerely ;  but  spoke  with  such  genuine  sentiment  and  sense,  that  her 
Ladyship,  glad  to  find  a  person  of  exiM;rii*nc«  to  whom  she  could  con- 
fide her  grief  and  her  condition,  talked  about  them  pretty  unreservedly 
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to  Major  Pendennis,  and  was  eager  to  have  his  a<lvice  and  consola- 
tion. Major  Pendennis  became  the  Begum's  confidant  and  house 
friend,  and  as  a  mother,  a  wife,  and  a  capitalist,  she  consulteil  liim. 
He  gave  her  to  understand  (showing  at  the  same  time  a  great 
deal  of  respectful  sympathy)  that  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  circumstances  of  her  first  unfortunate  marriage,  and  with  even 
the  person  of  her  late  husband,  whom  he  remembered  in  Calcutta — 
when  she  was  living  in  seclusion  with  her  father.  The  poor  lady, 
with  tears  of  shame  more  than  of  grief  in  her  eyes,  told  her  version 
of  her  story.  Gk>ing  back  a  child  to  India  after  two  yeais  at  a 
European  school,  she  had  met  Amory,  and  foolishly  married  him. 
"  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  miserable  that  man  miule  me,"  she  said, 
"  or  what  a  life  I  passed  betwixt  him  and  my  father.  Before  I  saw 
him  I  ha<l  never  seen  a  man  exc(4)t  my  father's  clerks  and  native 
servants.     You  know  we  didn't  go  into  society  in  India  on  account 

of "  ("  I  know,"  said  Major  Pendennis,  witli  a  bow).     "  I  was 

a  wild,  romantic  child,  my  head  was  full  of  novels  which  I'd  read  at 
school — I  listened  to  his  ^ild  stories  and  adventures,  for  he  wajs  a 
daring  fellow,  and  I  thought  he  talked  beautifully  of  those  calm 
nights  on  the  i>a8sage  out,  when  he  used  to.  .  .  ,  Well,  I  married 
him,  and  I  was  wretched  from  that  day — wretched  with  my  father, 
whose  character  you  know.  Major  Pendennis,  and  I  won't  speak  of: 
but  he  wasn't  a  good  man,  sir, — neither  'to  my  poor  mother,  nor  to 
me,  except  that  he  left  me  his  money, — nor  to  no  one  else  that  I 
ever  heard  of :  and  he  didn't  do  many  kind  actions  in  his  lifetime, 
I'm  afraid.  And  as  for  Amory,  he  wjis  almost  worse ;  he  was  a 
spendthrift  when  my  fatlier  was  close  :  he  drank  dreadfully,  and  was 
furious  when  in  that  way.  He  wasn't  in  any  way  a  good  or  faithful 
husband  to  me,  Major  Pendennis ;  and  if  he'd  died  in  the  gaol  before 
his  trial,  instead  of  afterwards,  he  would  have  saved  me  a  deal  of 
shame  and  of  unhappiness  since,  sir."  Lady  Clavering  added  :  "  For 
perhaj)8  I  should  not  have  married  at  all  if  I  had  not  been  so  anxious 
to  change  his  honid  name,  and  I  have  not  been  happy  in  my  second 
husban(l,  as  I  suj^pose  you  know,  sir.  Ah,  Major  Pendennis,  I've 
got  money  to  be  sure,  and  I'm  a  lady,  and  j)eople  .fancy  I'm  very 
happy,  but  I  ain't.  We  all  liave  our  cares,  and  griefs,  and  troubles  : 
and  many's  the  day  that  I  sit  down  to  one  of  my  grand  dinners  with 
an  aching  heart,  and  many  a  night  do  I  lay  awake  on  my  fine  bed, 
a  great  deal  more  unhappy  than  the  maid  that  makes  it.  For  I'm 
not  a  happy  woman.  Major,  for  all  the  world  says ;  and  envies  the 
Begum  her  diamonds,  and  carriages,  and  the  great  company  that 
comes  to  my  house.  I'm  not  happy  in  my  husband  ;  I'm  not  happy 
in  my  daughter.  She  ain't  a  good  girl  like  that  dear  Laura  Bell  at 
Fairoaks.     She's  cost  me  many  a  tear,  though  you  don't  see  'em ; 
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and  she  sneers  at  her  mother  because  I  haven't  had  learning  and  that 
How  should  I  ?  I  was  brought  up  amongst  natives  till  I  was  twelve, 
and  went  back  to  India  when  I  was  fourteen.  Ah,  Major,  I  should 
have  been  a  good  woman  if  I  had  had  a  good  husband.  And  now  I  must 
go  upstairs  and  wipe  my  eyes,  for  they're  red  with  cryin'.  And  Lady 
Rockminster's  arcomin',  and  we're  goin'  to  'ave  a  drive  in  the  Park." 
And  when  Lady  Rockminster  ipade  her  appearance,  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  tears  or  vexation  on  Lady  Clavering's  face,  but  she  was  full 
of  spirits,  and  bounced  out  with  her  blunders  and  talk,  and  murdered 
the  king's  English  with  the  utmost  liveliness  and  good  humour. 

"  Begad,  she  is  not  such  a  bad  woman ! "  the  Major  thought 
within  himself.  "  She  is  not  refined,  certainly,  and  calls  *  Apollo ' 
*  Apoller ' ;  but  she  has  some  heart,  and  I  like  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
a  devilish  deal  of  money,  too.  Three  stars  in  India  Stock  to  her 
name,  begad  !  which  that  young  cub  is  to  have — is  he  ? "  And  he 
thought  how  he  should  like  to  see  a  little  of  the  money  transferred 
to  Miss  Blanche,  and,  better  still,  one  of  those  stars  shining  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis. 

Still  bent  upon  pursuing  his  schemes,  whatsoever  they  might  be, 
the  old  negotiator  took  the  privilege  of  his  hitimacy  and  age,  to  talk 
in  a  kindly  and  fatherly  manner  to  Miss  Blanche,  when  he  found 
occasion  to  see  her  alone.  He  came  in  so  frequently  at  luncheon- 
time,  and  became  so  familiar  with  the  ladies,  that  they  did  not  even 
hesitate  to  quarrel  before  him ;  and  Lady  Clavering,  whose  tongue 
was  loud,  and  teinjKjr  brusque,  had  many  a  battle  with  the  Sylphide 
in  the  family  friend's  presence.  Blanche's  wit  seldom  failed  to  have 
the  mastery  in  these  encoimters,  and  the  keen  barbs  of  her  arrows 
drove  her  adversary  discomfited  away.  "  I  am  an  old  fellow,"  the 
Major  said  ;  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  life.  I  have  my  eyes  open. 
I  keep  good  (counsel.  I  am  the  friend  of  both  of  you ;  and  if  you 
choose  to  quarrel  b(iforo  me,  why,  I  shan't  tell  any  one.  But  you  are  two 
good  people,  and  I  intend  to  make  it  up  between  you.  I  have  between 
lots  of  people — husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  sons,  daughters 
and  manmias,  l)efore  this.     I  like  it ;  I've  notliing  else  to  do." 

One  day,  then,  the  old  diplomatist  entered  Lady  Clavering's 
drawing-room,  just  as  the  latter  quitted  it,  evidently  in  a  high  state 
of  indignation,  and  ran  past  him  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  apartments. 
"  She  couldn't  speak  to  him  now,"  she  said ;  "  she  was  a  great  deal 
too  angry  with  that — that — that  little  wicked  " — anger  choked  the 
rest  of  the  words,  or  prevented  their  utterance  until  Lady  Clavering 
had  passed  out  of  hearing. 

"  My  dear  good  Miss  Amory,"  the  Major  said,  entering  the 
drawing-room,  "I  see  what  is  happening.  You  and  mamma  have 
been  disagreeing.     Mothers   and   daughters   disagree  in   the   best 
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Franns  Claverinj.  Tliat  U  hi  w  wi-  jiHs  are  •lfsti:.i>l  to  end  life. 
Oh,  Miyor  Pendennis,  I  am  sii*k  of  L*jnd<.>n,  and  of  bolls,  and  of 
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young  dandies  with  their  chin-tips,  and  of  the  insolent  great  ladies 
who  know  us  one  day  and  cut  us  the  next — and  of  the  world 
altogether.  I  should  like  to  leave  it  and  go  into  a  convent,  that  I 
should  I  shall  never  find  anybody  to  understand  me.  And  I  live 
here  as  much  alone  in  my  family  and  in  the  world,  as  if  I  were  in  a 
cell  locked  up  for  ever.  I  wish  there  were  Sisters  of  Charity  here, 
and  that  I  could  be  one  and  catch  the  plague,  and  die  of  it — I  wish 
to  quit  the  world.  I  am  not  very  old :  but  I  am  tired,  I  have 
suffered  so  much — IVe  been  so  disillusionated — I'm  weary,  I'm  weary 
— oh  !  that  the  Angel  of  Death  would  come  and  beckon  me  away  ! " 

This  speech  may  be  interpreted  as  follows.  A  few  nights  since 
a  great  lacly,  Laily  Flamingo,  had  cut  Miss  Amory  and  Lady  Claver- 
ing.  She  was  (luite  mad  beoause  she  could  not  get  an  invitation  to 
Lady  Drum's  ball :  it  was  the  end  of  the  season  and  nobody  had 
proposed  to  her :  she  hail  made  no  sensation  at  all,  she  who  was  so 
much  cleverer  tlian  any  girl  of  the  year,  and  of  the  young  ladies 
forming  lier  specdal  circle.  Dora  who  had  but  five  thousand  pounds, 
Flora  who  ha<l  nothing,  and  Leonora  wlio  had  red  hair,  were  going 
to  be  married,  and  nolxxly  liad  come  for  Blanche  Amoi-y  ! 

"You  judge  wisely  about  the  world,  and  about  your  position, 
my  dear  Miss  Blanche,"  the  Major  said.  "  The  Prince  don't  marry 
nowadays,  as  you  say :  unless  the  Princess  has  a  doosid  deal  of 
money  in  the  funds,  or  is  a  lady  of  his  own  rank. — The  young  folks 
of  the  great  families  marry  into  the  great  families :  if  tliey  haven't 
fortune  they  have  exich  otlier's  shoulders,  to  push  on  in  the  world, 
which  is  pretty  nciirly  as  good. — A  girl  vdih  your  fortune  can 
scarcely  hoi)e  for  a  great  match :  but  a  girl  with  your  genius  and 
your  admirable  tact  and  fine  manners,  with  a  clever  husband  by  her 
side,  may  niakti  any  place  for  herself  in  the  world. — We  are  grown 
doosid  republican.  Talent  ranks  with  birth  and  wealth  now,  begad  : 
and  a  clever  man  with  a  clover  wife  may  take  any  place  they  please." 

Miss  Amory  did  not  of  course  in  the  least  understand  what 
Major  Penilcnnis  meant. — P(Thaps  she  thought  over  circumstances 
in  her  mind  and  asked  herself,  could  he  be  a  negotiator  for  a  former 
suitor  of  hers,  and  could  he  mean  Pen  ?  No,  it  was  impossible. — 
He  had  been  civil,  but  nothing  more. — So  she  said,  laughing,  "  Who 
is  the  clever  man,  and  when  will  you  bring  him  to  me,  Major 
Pendennis?     I  am  dying  to  se«  him." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  threw  open  the  door,  and  announced 
Mr.  Henry  Foker :  at  which  name,  and  the  appearance  of  our 
friend,  both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  burst  out  laughing. 

"  That  is  not  the  man,"  Major  Pendennis  said.  "  He  is  engaged 
to  his  cousin.  Lord  Gravesend's  daughter. — Good-bye,  my  dear 
Miss  Amory." 
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Was  Pen  growing  worldly,  and  should  a  man  not  get  the  experi- 
enc5e  of  the  world  and  lay  it  to  liis  account  1  "  He  felt,  for  his  part," 
as  he  said,  "  that  he  was  growing  very  old  very  soon.  How  this  town 
forms  and  changes  us ! "  he  said  once  to  Warrington.  Each  had  come 
in  from  his  night's  amusement ;  and  Pen  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
recounting,  as  his  habit  was,  to  his  friend  the  observations  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  evening  just  past.  "  How  I  am  changed,"  he  said, 
"  from  the  simpleton  boy  at  Fairoaks,  who  was  fit  to  break  his  heart 
about  his  first  love !  Laily  Mirabel  had  a  reception  to-night,  and 
was  aa  grave  and  collected  as  if  she  had  been  bom  a  Duchess,  and  had 
never  seen  a  tra}Hloor  in  her  life.  She  gave  me  the  honour  of  a  con- 
versation, and  patronised  me  alx)ut  *  Walter  Lorraine,'  quite  kindly." 

"  What  condescension  ! "  broke  in  Warrington. 

"  Wasn't  it  ] "  Pen  said  simply — at  which  the  other  burst  out 
laughing  according  to  his  wont.  "  Is  it  possible,"  he  said,  "  that 
anybody  should  think  of  patronising  the  eminent  author  of  *  Walter 
Lorraine '  1 " 

"  You  laugh  at  both  of  us,"  Pen  said,  blushing  a  little — "  I  was 
coming  to  that  myself.  She  told  me  that  she  hjul  not  read  the  book 
(as  indeed  I  believe  she  never  read  a  b(x>k  in  her  life),  but  that 
Lady  Rockminster  had,  and  that  the  Duchess  of  Connaught  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  very  clever.  In  that  case,  I  said  I  should  <He 
happy,  for  that  to  please  those  two  ladies  was  in  fact  the  great  aim 
of  my  existence,  and  having  their  approbation,  of  course  I  need  look 
for  no  other.  Lady  Mirabel  looked  at  me  solemnly  out  of  her  fine 
eyes,  and  said,  *  Oh,  indeed,'  aa  if  she  understood  me ;  and  then  she 
asked  me  whether  I  went  to  the  Duc^hess's  Thursdays,  and  when  I 
said  No,  hoped  she  should  see  me  there,  and  that  I  must  try  and 
get  there,  everybody  went  there — everybody  who  was  in  society  : 
and  then  we  talked  of  the  new  ambassiidor  from  Timbu(;too,  and 
how  he  was  better  than  the  old  one ;  and  how  Ljidy  Mary  Billington 
waa  going  to  marry  a  clergyman  quite  below  her  in  rank ;  and  how 
Lord  and  Lady  Ringdove  had  fallen  out  thr(M3  mouths  after  their 
marriage  about  Tom  Pouter  of  the  Blues,  Lfidy  Ringdove's  cousin — 
and  so  forth.  From  the  gravity  of  that  woman  you  would  have 
fancied  she  had  been  boni  in  a  palace,  and  lived  all  the  seasons  of 
her  life  in  Belgnive  S<iuare." 

"  And  you,  I  suppose  you  took  your  part  in  the  conversation 
pretty  well,  as  the  descendant  of  the  Eiirl  your  father,  and  the  heir 
of  Fairoaks  Castle  ] "  Warrington  said.  "  Ye^,  I  remember  reading 
of  the  festivities  wliich  occurred  when  you  came  of  age.  The  Coun- 
tess gave  a  brilliant  tea  soiree  to  the  nei^'libouriiig  nobility ;  and  the 
tenantry  were  regaled  in  the  kitchen  with  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  quart 
of  ale.     The  remains  of  the  baiKjuet  were  dlHtributed  amongst  the 
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poor  of  the  Tillage,  and  the  entrauce  to  the  park  was  illuminated  until 
old  John  put  the  candle  out  on  retiring  to  rest  at  his  usual  hour." 

"  My  mother  is  not  a  countess,"  said  Pen,  "  though  she  haa  very 
good  blood  in  her  veins  too — but  commoner  as  she  is,  I  have  never 
met  a  peeress  who  waa  more  than  her  peer,  Mr.  Geoi^go ;  and  if  you 
will  come  to  Fairoaks  Castle  you  shall  judge  for  yourself  of  her  eoid 
of  my  cousin  too.  They  are  not  so  witty  as  the  London  women,  hjc 
they  certainly  are  as  well  bred.  The  thoughts  of  women  in  tht 
country  are  turned  to  other  objects  than  those  which  occupy  your 
London  ladies.  In  the  country  a  woman  has  her  household  and  lier 
poor,  her  long  calm  days  and  long  calm  evenings." 

"  Devilish  long,"  Warrington  said,  "  and  a  great  deal  too  (?alm ; 
IVe  tried  'em." 

"  The  monotony  of  that  existence  must  be  to  a  certain  degree 
melancholy — like  the  time  of  a  long  ballad ;  and  its  hannony  grave 
and  gentle,  sad  and  tender :  it  would  be  unendurable  else.  The 
loneliness  of  women  in  the  country  makes  them  of  necessity  soft  and 
sentimental.  Leading  a  life  of  calm  duty,  constant  routine,  mystic 
reverie, — a  sort  of  nuns  at  large — t(X)  miu^h  gaiety  or  laughter  would 
jar  upon  their  almost  siicred  quiet,  and  would  be  as  out  of  place 
there  as  in  a  church." 

"  Where  you  go  to  sleep  over  the  sermon,"  Warrington  said. 

"You  are  a  professed  misog>'nist,  and  hate  the  sex  because,  I 
suspect,  you  know  very  little  about  them,"  Mr.  Pen  continued,  "s^ith 
an  air  of  considerable  self-complacency.  "  If  you  dislike  the  women 
in  the  country  for  being  too  slow,  surely  tlie  London  women  ought 
to  be  fast  enough  for  you.  The  pace  of  London  life  is  enormous : 
how  do  people  last  at  it,  I  wonder, — male  and  female?  Take  a 
woman  of  the  world  :  follow  her  course  through  the  season  ;  one  asks 
how  she  can  survive  it  ?  or  if  she  tumbles  into  a  sleep  at  the  end  of 
August,  and  lies  torpid  until  the  spring?  She  goes  into  the  world 
every  night,  and  sits  watching  lier  marriageable  daughters  dancing 
till  long  after  dawn.  She  has  a  nursery  of  little  ones,  very  likely, 
at  home,  to  whom  she  administers  example  and  affection ;  having 
an  eye  likewise  to  bread-and-milk,  catechism,  music  and  French,  and 
roast  leg  of  mutton  at  one  o'clock  ;  she  has  to  call  upon  ladies  of  her 
own  station,  either  domestically  or  in  her  i)ublic  character,  in  which 
she  sits  upon  Charity  Committees,  or  Ball  Committees,  or  Emigra- 
tion Committees,  or  Queen's  College  Committees,  and  discharges  I 
don't  know  what  more  duties  of  British  stateswomanship.  She  very 
likely  keeps  a  poor-visiting  list ;  has  conversations  with  the  clergy- 
man about  soup  or  flannel,  or  i)roper  religious  teaching  for  the  parish; 
and  (if  she  lives  in  certain  districts)  probably  attends  early  church. 
She  has  the  newspapers  to  read,  and,  at  legist,  must  know  what  her 
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Ini^Uiiitrs  i»arty  i.-*  aNmu.  ?-•  ;l*  t*-  Y'O  ar»Ie  to  talk  to  her  nt-i^'lilniiir 
at  (liiinor  :  auil  it  is  a  fait  tL it  she  t^-aiU  evtrry  nvw  lumk  that  o»nies 
«nit  :  fur  Ai*-  t-an  talk,  an- 1  very  -irnartly  anii  Wf'.I.  almut  ti.trin  all, 
ami  vou  s«v  tiit-rn  all  tit"'Ii  h»-r  .lra\i:r.:.'-r»':u  ta t-le.  She  ha*  tlie 
rare-s  iif  luT  h-»u-*h-vi  !■?-:■  ir^  : — t-*  n.ake  r-j«h  f-r.-U  ir.eft :  to  make 
tlio  drls*  milliner' js  iiiU  aili-'.ir  i."t  t.-.-  ilr»=-a.l:\il  to  tlio  Either  ami 
]>;iynuister  nt"  tiie  uiLiiy  :  t"  -iiip  '•^'.  in  m.--p:.  a  little  extra  ani«le  i»f 
exjM^inlitun-  hen-  aii-l  t. ■■!>',  a!L'l  '.ii.wy  it,  in  rK^:-  >L:ijie  lif  a  Uink-ii«>te, 
tt>  tlie  Ifcivs  at  '"iii-je  --r  at  f^.-a  :  :••  •  iir-i^k  ti;^  i-i.  t* sii-hiueiits  •!!*  trailrs- 
nu'ii  anil  liMUM-ktiT- r^'  rinar.-i.il  f';;H.iii»-s  :  t--  kei-p  uj-j^-r  anil  hiwer 
srrvanrs  iV-iii  ::iii^\::i-:  wit*,  i  nr  :ii.  -Ti-rr,  ani  ti.i*  h- •iisrh< iM  iui.r'ifr. 
A'lil  t««  this,  that  >!.*■  h;iS  a  s«it»-i  tiist'-  r-^r  'i":!i»-  art  ■  t  .«-;it  noe,  ni'^hU  in 
rl;iy.  niaki.s  tXT't-riiy*'  ::> ::; •'..■:..:-::;..  ■;•  ;-..i>>  ::.  i  riv.::.- ..n the \i.-iiin- 
ii'll'*. — ;in-l  I  siy.  ^v:t"::.■^;:  »x:ij-:i:r.i::. -n.  n.aLy  L.ii.L.n  la'iit>  are  iliiinj 
thi>. — aU'l  y.'U  li.tvr  a  •  l.ar.i-  t'.r  "i-^l-re  yii;  >:!•  ii  il-^  r.jir  anif.st«»rs 
iwvvT  hear- 1  "f.  aii"i  <:-\:  .:s  >\  rij-^  v!i:ir'  ly  t"  '\\r  i-rxx  an- 1  jieriitl  of 
riviiis;iti.  n.  Ye  ;,-. -is  :  :.  w  mi  iily  "xr  liv.-  a:-.!  ,t..w;  In  !:ine  months 
Mr.  Taxt"!!  ^.T'-ws  v.-i  a  i:r.t::T ■:■'>;  as  !.ir,>-  .isa  i-'rtnjar.:«:ni,  whert*:u« 
a  litt'.i-  I'lir,  V.'*  l'i,..vr  t":. ;■.'.:  .i  1 ';.:■'..  i-h'-t-s*-.  t-k  ti.r»-t-  y«irs  t»«  attain 
his  It;  li  irity  ::i  Oi  tinii  >  :  m.  i  a^  :hr  r.w »-  "f  ]iiie;ii'ii]'-i  «!*•  i^  the  r.\*i' 
•  •f  ii;.i:i.  H  i.ii-  r  wi.i:  :*  :':.t  'jr- •  k  :  r  ;;  :■!:.•;.!': 'It-.  W.j!Tini.t«'ii  .* " 
**.>i  'T-.  f  T  i:i.rv'<  rs;ik-\  -*:•■:•  w::i:  ::.•■  E:..!:"*:.  an-l  ii«-f»»re  vini 
n-ine  t»  t":.f  *i:nk,"  W-irr:i.,t- ■::  .  rlfi  ■::.  '.iriji.inj.  "I  nevi-r 
hiMr«i  v..;i  iv.ak'-  >•.:■::  a  !  r.j  >>r. ;:.  -r  w..<  a\\\irr-  :i;at   v.ni  ha<l 

■  •  « 

iH.iif  tr.-tf-'i  ?M»  -in  ?  ".V  ::.:..  :"..    \f:v.:.\r  n.v>:rrirs.     Wh,i  taw-ht  vmi 

I  mm  • 

ail  li.:<.  ai.'l  :!.: '  \\\.  m  '••■•.::■■:>  ;it.  i  r.;>t  ri'S  h.^w-  y.iu  U-rn 
iMTi-in,'.  w :.:!>:  I  \v;>  i'.>.  k::.,-  :::v  i-'r.-r-.  a:,  i  r'a-liTU'  niv  U>ik, 
Ivin.:  "'..  r.iv  straw  :••■■:  '"" 

*•  Y":i  a.-^-  -n  ::.•■  ':»;::.k.  ■!  i  "'-v,  .  :\:k:.:  :■  w-.t.  ii  tlio  waves 
t*«^sin,'  i:i  r':.r  w::.  :-,  a:,  i  v..i-  >!r*.:_:_'.'  ^  . !  ■  :"..•>  :;:  Sf.i.  "  iVn  s;ii«l. 
"I  av..  ::.  :":.'■  str-a:.;  :.  ■\v.  a:.  ■  ':  y  .T  \.  I  . .^^  ::.  \{.w  ra]ii<lly  we 
L''»  li '«!i  ::.  i..  \  sir  :.,•  .i:.i  :•"".•.  '.  i  :.t.  i  >  mu'-  tlie  nu'tal 
I'ir- i.'-^  iz:'.  :!.•  lar:!.'!;  :  i:  :.ir--  ::..  ;r::y  I:::".-  iisina  lMi;it 
s«i:i;s  «:.:!v  ::!!  ::.i  \':^  J-r^i-^t-;  ^  7:;r. :.  :..  •■';•:.]-  l.iv:  ;.;j«l  s<'n«ls 
hi!ii  ii  Av:]  . :..  ./.  ■  '  .•  ■*■  ^  '  y  ■.;  >,  t-  ,.  :::;.:.  >:!-.k  i:i  the  rare, 
aiil  s.iy  ,*••:-':  vr  :•  i.i:::-  1  •  k.  l.i  l..:s  . -.".y  .iv'-i  r.ii.jrr  the  titluT 
Irll'.'w"?  ;.  ,-^.  avA  ..-'ni'S  i;ii  >'...;k::.j  ':.>  :-'.!.  :\:.\  -^trikiiii:  i«iit  ever 

■ 

s^.1  far  a:.'-.i  i.     Eh.  ■•:/.'   .'7    .'•'•:.  I  ■<.\.      I:  s  _%••■:  si-.irt.  War- 

■  ■  ■  .  * 

riLjt'-n-    r.-'t  w:i::/;n,'  nicre'.v,  ':-.;:  ^'..vi^J. " 

••  W,*/..  ,-.!  in  a::-l  win.  y.-un.:  ■.::..  1'".".  <::  :.:.\  n;ark  the  isinio,*' 
Warrinjti-n  soiJ,  siirvivi:i,'  the  a-ifV.:  v  ■.::._■  :.  *..  w  \\i:ii  an  alnmst 
fcit  herl  V  X  i!  i;iffTire.  "  A  o  ner-  -  ;>  fi ". ".  ■  •  w  i ; .  v  <  :  ■  r  : : .  r  -  ', . :  a  v,  a  si  in  I  ii  I 
one  for  the  stake  :  an  "Itl  f«^.:y  >::<  ''y  a:.  :  •»:..  kr  >  :hi  ]■:>.'  I'f  tniii- 
quillity,  while  Jaek  and  Tv-ni  ari-  j'ri.i.v.a  '. ■,.:.,  i  a^  Ij  --ihrr  in  the  riiiL'." 
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"Why  don't  you  come  in,  George,  and  have  a  turn  with  the 
gloves  ?  You  are  big  enough  and  strong  enough,"  Pen  said.  "  Dear 
old  boy,  you  are  worth  ten  of  me." 

"You  are  not  quite  as  tall  as  Goliath,  certainly,"  the  other 
answered,  with  a  laugh  that  was  rough  and  yet  tender.  "  And  as 
for  me,  I  am  disabled.  I  had  a  fatal  hit  in  early  life.  I  will  tell 
you  about  it  some  day.  You  may,  too,  meet  with  your  master. 
Don't  he  too  eager,  or  too  confident,  or  too  worldly,  my  boy." 

Was  Pendennis  becoming  worldly,  or  only  seeing  the  world,  or 
both  ]  and  is  a  man  very  wrong  for  being  after  all  only  a  man  'i 
Which  is  the  most  reasonable,  and  does  his  duty  l)est :  he  who 
stands  aloof  from  the  struggle  of  life,  calmly  contemplating  it,  or 
he  who  descends  to  the  ground,  and  takes  his  part  in  the  contest  ? 
"  That  philosoj)her,"  Pen  said,  "  had  held  a  great  place  amongst  the 
leaders  of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  to  the  fiUl  what  it  hml  to  give  of 
rank  and  riches,  renown  and  ple^isure,  who  came,  weary-hearted, 
out  of  it,  and  said  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Many 
a  teacher  of  those  whom  we  reverence,  and  who  steiw  out  of  liis 
carriage  up  to  his  carved  cathedml  j)lace,  shakes  his  lawn  ruffles 
over  the  velvet  cushion,  and  cries  out  that  the  whole  stniggle  is  an 
accursed  one,  and  the  works  of  the  world  are  evil.  Many  a  con- 
science-stricken mystic  flies  from  it  altog(;ther,  and  sluits  himself 
out  from  it  within  convent  walls  (real  or  spiritual),  whence  he  can 
only  look  up  to  the  sky,  and  contemplate  the  heaven  out  of  whi(?h 
there  is  no  rest,  and  no  good. 

"  But  the  (jarth,  where  our  feet  are,  is  the  work  of  the  same 
Power  as  the  immeasiu*able  blue  yonder,  in  which  the  future  lies 
into  whicli  we  would  peer.  Who  ordered  toil  as  the  condition  of 
life,  ordered  weariness,  ordered  sicknejsjs,  ordered  poverty,  failure, 
success — to  this  man  a  foremost  place,  to  the  other  a  nameless 
struggle  with  the  crowd — to  that  a  shameful  fall,  or  paralysed  limb, 
or  sudden  accident  -to  each  some  work  upon  the  ground  he  st{in<ls 
on,  imtil  he  is  laid  l)eneath  it."  While  they  were  talking,  the  dawn 
came  shining  through  the  windows  of  the  room,  .and  Pen  threw  them 
oj)en  to  receive  the  fresh  morning  air.  "  Look,  George,"  said  he ; 
"  look  and  see  the  sun  rise  :  he  sees  the  lal)ourer  on  his  way  a-field ; 
the  work-girl  plying  her  poor  needle ;  the  lawyer  at  liis  desk, 
perhaps ;  the  beauty  smiling  asleep  ujkhi  her  pillow  of  down ;  or 
the  jaded  n^veller  reehng  to  bed ;  or  the  fevere<l  patient  tossing  on 
it;  or  the  doct4)r  watching  by  it,  over  the  throes  of  the  mother  for 
the  chiM  that  is  to  be  bom  into  the  world ; — to  be  bom  and  to 
take  his  \\&Tt  in  the  suffering  and  stniggling,  the  tears  and  laughter, 
the  crime,  remorse,  love,  folly,  sorrow,  rest." 
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HE  !!•  '<'&:  Hrrry  Fiker.  -if  wha  w-^  hiv.*  iiigs  jj-j^s  fo  a  fcir 
pBL^,  rui.*  '•re:i  in  ih-r  — razTrbiLe  ■lo'riioeti-  ib»  we  might 
*t:t  t»  ■*«^  i  iz-iz    :'  hi*  y.€sz.ir,'^j  ^  r^^i  t«?,  hi  ihe  t-crscit  uid 

Hr  1-  r^-^i   iTrr  hrr.  iZ'i  •."ir?ei  zh^  fi:i*  wif.'ii  stfTom^  kim 

Hattv  -'ill  r»^r.-i;--^:  l:r.j*^rln^  ■  c  in  Lc'i-  c  -trrtainly  &:<  maeh 
Vj  :ie  ^  rr  TF  .f  Li-iT  Ann.  :-  ^h-  n^.  :.r  ^as  itr'^krt.'^i,  a&i  wb^>  ^^ 
n»jC  in  :!v  >i-t  n-i-^^  r.::n.  Wi-r^v-r  Mi"^*^  An:»:>cy  w^jct.  this  i»- 
firuirr^i  ;  rin«*  r'-ll- TT  -.  ntin-r*:  :.■  f  li  w  Irr :  Ac>i  Vrinj 
:bi:  r.i:*  rr^rvji^rr^nt  :•:  hi-  i  f>in  -^a-  knvvn  in  :«  w<  rI«L  he 
5'jr^:  :#.  r-iikr  i  :..y<r-Ty  "'  li*  TdAfi  n,  Jir^i  -j^  dnnn*  it  :•>  Li?  o^ 
hrpfti»r,  *.   thiit  i:  ta.^  ^.  :*rn:  in  :h-rpr  .ini  prw*5ei  •:•.  wa,  tbaj  it  u 

*  «  « 

pen:*;.  -  -J-ut-r-i  ir:»^r  :nr     it'rcrit. 

Ti^^T^  ;ji.i  '•^L  i  jTin-i  •^ntfrTtiiinni^rn:  a:  i^A:!!!:  H:o?e  on  cme 
}j^sLZ'rir-/.  rT-ninj  In  J  ik  jj:-:  t'r.r  n-r:  iay">  j-j^im^L*  -x-q tuned 
aL~-.H*  tT  -.  [  ::..n-  :  ::.r  r^kzir^  •.:  the  m.i?:  ol-iselv  rrintcrl  :K>bilxtT 
anii  rrT.'TT  -w'lj  \jj*\  '^♦rtrn  hn.ir^i  ^:n  inv-itA::- ca.  :^'  the  hilL 
A.~'.r^-  •;.*=:  rir^n-?  '*'rr*r  .Sir  Frani*  in-i  Laiy  Clivrrln^  aziJ  Mids 
Anj  rr.  :  r  Tn  m  ::.r  in  iriiri.-i* ->  Mj.  r  Pvn-irnni<  b^i  t.nxTined 
ac  invivtt:  n,  in:  -ir  tv-  y  -nj  rrlrn-Ls  Artlnr  ±n*i  Hattv.  Each 
^x*r:*^i  ;.::n-*^in  tn-i  'Linv*:  .k  z7»r:it  ir-^  with  >[:n4  BLan»'he.  As 
#:r  :;.-  t  rrhv  M  i.  r.  :.*-  ;i*<iu:nr:^i  t?.r  •  l-irj*-  :f  LidT  LlaTerini:, 
»&:  :•••«:  -4r*-  v-  i:.:r-i:r;-  :.-r  to  tr-^r  •ir:<ir:n:rn:  f  :he  mADsxv^n 
wr.^r^:  :.rr  Li*.iy-'n:r'  -wi^ily  ii-stin^iish'e^i  r.rrsrln  rA22eiT,  the 
nrfr*>r.n.-n:-r • ::.,  w"r.»=-r*^,  :in:  -TLr^t  ri-  tnrvs  t  Tirlm  inii  Gioraooe, 
»i>l  rp-j:il  :•  rtrji>  -f  Vin-ivke  -.in-i  Rc\-n- '  i>.  an-i  en  mi-Mis  sdrers 
<A  2r»I'l  inpi  sHt^t.  an«i  p'vraEii'U  "f  Lir^  d  werv,  in-I  o 'C;?teilatioas 
rf  wsu  ^a:>i>* — in  a  mazmrr  {•rta.^tly  rvt^arilt^^s  ot  exj^iLse,  in  a 
word — a  «^.5-eT  was  2«>in^  ^-n  all  ni-±t.  Of  h:w  niacy  cneauna;^ 
jeDicflL  BkLtoi«.  peairh^t^  white  &-»nj^,  ^^r*^  pjitr^.  iralAntiiws.  cujw 
of  tern,  ghamyggne,  anti  »>  fctrth.  La^iy  CljkTerin^  |cirt«x>k.  it  does 
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not  become  us  to  say.  How  much  the  Major  suffered  as  he  followed 
the  honest  woman  about,*  calling  to  the  solemn  male  attendants  and 
lovely  servant-maids,  and  administering  to  Lady  Clavering's  various 
wants  with  admirable  patience,  nobody  knows  : — he  never  con- 
fessed. He  never  allowed  his  agony  to  appear  on  his  countenance 
in  the  least ;  but  with  a  constant  kindness  brought  plate  after  plate 
to  the  Begum. 

Mr.  Wagg  counted  up  all  the  dishes  of  which  Lady  Clavering 
partook  as  long  as  he  could  count  (but  as  he  partook  very  freely 
himself  of  chamjwigne  diuing  the  evening,  his  powers  of  calculation 
were  not  to  be  trusted  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment),  and  he 
recommended  Mr.  Honeyman,  Lady  Steyne's  medical  man,  to  look 
carefully  after  the  Begiun,  and  to  call  and  get  news  of  her  Ladyship 
the  next  day. 

Sir  Francis  Clavering  made  his  appearance,  and  skulked  for  a 
while  about  the  magnificent  rooms ;  but  the  company  and  the 
splendour  whi(*h  he  met  there  were  not  to  the  Baronet's  taste,  and 
after  tossing  off  a  tumbler  of  wine  or  two  at  the  buffet,  he  quitted 
Gaunt  House  for  the  neiglibourhoo<l  of  Jermyn  Street,  where  his 
friends  Loder,  Punter,  little  Moss  Abnims,  and  Captain  Skewball 
were  assembled  at  the  familiar  green  table.  In  the  rattle  of  the 
box,  and  of  their  agreeable  conversation.  Sir  Francis's  spirits  rose  to 
their  accustomed  jx)int  of  feeble  hilarity. 

Mr.  Pynsent,  who  had  afike<l  Miss  Amory  to  dance,  came  up  on 
one  occasion  to  cluim  her  hand,  but  scowls  of  recognition  having 
already  passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  in  the 
dancing-r(x)m,  Artliiu*  suddenly  rose  up  and  claimed  Miss  Amory  as 
his  partner  for  the  present  dance,  on  which  Mr.  Pynsent,  biting  his 
lips  and  scowling  yet  more  savagely,  withdrew  with  a  profound  bow, 
saying  that  he  gave  up  his  claim.  There  are  some  men  who  are 
always  falling  in  one's  way  in  life.  Pynsent  and  Pen  had  this  view 
of  each  other ;  and  regiirded  ea<'h  other  a<*cordingly. 

"  What  a  confounded  conceited  provincial  f(X)l  that  is  !  "  thought 
the  one.  "  Because  he  has  written  a  twojxjuny  novel,  his  absurd 
head  is  turned,  and  a  kicking  would  take  his  conceit  out  of  him." 

"  What  an  impertinent  idiot  that  man  is  ! "  remarked  the  other 
to  his  partner.  "  His  soiU  is  in  Downing  Street ;  his  neckcloth  is 
foolscap ;  his  hair  is  sand  ;  his  legs  are  rulers ;  his  vitals  are  tape 
and  sealing-wax ;  he  was  a  prig  in  his  cradle ;  and  never  laughed 
since  he  waa  bom,  except  three  time«  at  the  same  joke  of  his  chief. 
I  have  the  same  liking  for  that  man.  Miss  Amory,  that  I  have  for 
cold  boiled  veal."  Upon  which  Blanche  of  coiu^e  remarked,  that 
Mr.  Pendennis  was  wicked,  viechant,  perfectly  abominable,  and 
wondered  what  ho  would  sav  when  her  back  was  tiuned. 
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"  Say ! — Say  that  you  have  the  most  beautiful  figure  and  the 
slimmest  waist  in  the  world,  Blanche — Miss  Amory,  I  mean.  I 
beg  your  pardon.  Another  turn ;  this  music  would  make  an  alder- 
man dance." 

"And  you  have  left  off  tumbling  when  you  waltz,  now?" 
Blanche  asked,  archly  looking  up  at  her  partner's  face. 

"  One  falls  and  one  gets  up  again  in  life,  Blanche ;  you  know  I 
used  to  call  you  so  in  old  times,  and  it  is  the  prettiest  name  in  the 
.vorld  ;  besides,  I  have  practised  since  then." 

"  And  with  a  great  number  of  partners,  ,I'm  afraid,"  Blanche 
said,  with  a  little  sham  sigh,  and  a  shmg  of  the  shoulders.  An<l  so 
in  truth  Mr.  Pen  had  pnictised  a  go<xl  deal  in  this  life ;  and  hail 
undoubtedly  arrived  at  being  able  to  dance  better. 

If  Pendcnnis  was  impertinent  in  his  tiilk,  Foker,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  bland  and  communicative  on  most  occasions,  was  entirely 
mum  and  melancholy  when  he  danced  with  Miss  Amory.  To  cla^p 
her  slender  waist  was  a  rapture,  to  whirl  round  the  room  with  her 
was  a  delirium ;  but  to  speak  to  her,  what  could  he  say  that  was 
worthy  of  her  ?  What  pearl  of  conversation  could  he  bring  that  was 
fit  for  the  acceptance  of  such  a  Queen  of  love  and  wit  as  Blanche  ] 
It  was  she  who  made  the  talk  when  she  was  in  the  c^mipany  of  this 
love-stricken  partner.  It  was  she  who  asked  him  how  that  dear 
little  p(^ny  was,  and  looked  at  him  and  thanked  him  with  such  a 
tender  kindness  and  regret,  and  refused  the  dear  little  |>ony  with 
such  a  delicate  sigh  wiien  he  offered  it.  "  I  have  nobody  to  ride 
with  in  London,"  she  said.  "  Mamma  is  timid,  and  her  figure  is 
not  pretty  on  horseback.  Sir  Fnincis  never  goes  out  with  me.  He 
loves  me  like— like  a  steiMlaughter.  Oil,  how  delightful  it  must  be 
to  have  a  father — a  father,  Mr.  Foker  !  " 

"Oh,  uncommon,"  sjiid  Mr.  Harry,  who  enjoyed  that  blessing 
very  calmly,  up<3n  which,  and  forgetting  the  sentimental  air  which 
she  had  just  liefore  assumed,  Blanche's  grey  eyes  gazed  at  Foker 
with  such  an  arch  twinkle,  that  both  of  them  burst  out  laughing, 
and  Harry,  enraptured  and  at  his  ease,  began  to  ent^jrtain  her  "\*ith 
a  variety  of  innocent  prattle — goo<l  kind  simple  Foker  talk,  flavoured 
with  many  expressions  by  no  means  to  be  discovere<l  in  dictionaries, 
and  relating  to  the  personal  history  of  himself  or  horses,  or  other 
things  dear  and  imi^rtant  to  him,  or  U)  i>ersons  in  the  ball-room 
then  passing  before  them,  and  about  whose  ap|)eanuice  or  character  Mr. 
Harry  spoke  with  artless  freedom,  and  a  considenible  diish  of  humour. 

And  it  waa  Blanche  who,  when  the  conversation  fliigge<l,  and 
the  youth's  modesty  came  rushmg  back  and  overpowering  him,  knew 
how  to  reanimate  her  companion :  askc(l  him  (piestions  about 
Logwood,  and  whether  it  was  a  i)retty  j)lace  ?     Whether  he  was  a 
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hunting-man,  and  whether  he  liked  women  to  hunt  ?  (in  which  case 
she  was  prepared  to  say  that  she  adored  hunting) — but  Mr.  Foker 
expressing  his  opinion  against  sporting  females,  and  pointing  out 
Lady  Bullfinch,  who  happened  to  luuss  by,  as  a  horse-godmother, 
whom  he  had  seen  at  cover  with  a  cigar  in  her  face,  Blanche  too 
expressed  her  detestation  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  said  it  would 
make  her  shudder  to  think  of  a  dear  sweet  little  fox  being  killed, 
on  which  Foker  laughed  and  waltzoxl  with  renewed  vigour  and  gra<x3. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  waltz, — the  last  waltz  they  had  on  that 
night, — Blanche  asked  him  about  Drumniington,  and  whether  it  was 
a  fine  house.  His  cousins,  she  had  heard,  were  very  accumi)liKhed : 
Lord  Erith  she  had  met,  an<l  which  of  his  cousins  was  his  flivourite  ? 
Was  it  not  Lady  Ann  1  Yes,  she  was  sure  it  was  she  :  sure  by  his 
looks  and  his  blushes.  She  was  tinnl  of  dancing ;  it  was  getting  very 
late ;  she  must  go  to  mamma ; — and,  witliout  another  word,  she 
sprang  away  from  Harr>'  Foker's  arm,  and  seized  upon  P(mi's,  who 
was  swaggering  about  the  dancing-room,  and  agiun  said,  "  Mamma, 
mamma ! — take  me  to  mamma,  dear  Mr.  Pendennis  ! "  transfixing 
Harry  with  a  Parthian  shot,  ha  she  fied  from  him. 

My  Lonl  St<*yne,  with  gartcT  and  ribbon,  with  a  bald  head  and 
shining  eyes,  and  a  colhir  of  red  whiskers  round  his  face,  always  looked 
grand  uj>on  an  occasion  of  state  ;  and  made  a  great  eff(M;t  upon  Lady 
Clavering  when  he  introllnced  himself  to  her  at  the  recpiest  of  the 
obsequious  Major  Pendennis.  With  his  own  white  and  royal  hand, 
he  handed  to  her  Ladyshij)  a  glass  (►f  wine,  said  he  had  heard  of  her 
charming  daughter,  and  begged  to  be  presented  to  her ;  and,  at  this 
very  juncture,  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  came  up  with  the  young  la<ly 
on  his  arm. 

The  i)eer  made  a  profound  Ix^w,  and  Blanche  the  deepest  curtsey 
that  ever  was  seen.  His  LonL^hip  gave  Mr.  Arthiu*  Pendennis  his 
hand  to  shake ;  said  he  had  read  his  lMK>k,  which  was  very  wick<Hl 
and  clever ;  asked  Miss  Blanche  if  she  htid  read  it, — at  which  Pen 
blushed  and  winced.  Why,  Blanche  was  one  of  the  heroines  of  the 
novel.  Blanche,  in  black  ringlets  and  a  little  altered,  was  the  Neara 
of  "  Walter  Lorraine." 

Blan(!he  had  read  it :  the  language  of  the  eyes  expressed  her 
admiration  and  rai>ture  at  the  perfonnance.  This  little  play  being 
achieved,  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  made  other  two  profound  bows  to 
Lady  Clavering  and  her  daughter,  and  passed  on  to  some  other  of 
his  guests  at  the  splendid  entertainment. 

Mamma  and  daughter  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  admiration 
of  the  noble  Marquis  so  soon  as  his  broad  back  was  turned  upon  them. 
"  He  said  they  make  a  very  nice  couple,"  whispered  Major  Pendennis 
to  Lady  Clavering.     Did  he  now,  really!     Mamma  thought  they 
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of  farewell  to  Arthur  and  Foker,  and  Blanche  smiled  languidly  out 
upon  the  young  men,  thinking  whether  she  looked  very  wan  and 
green  under  her  rose-coloured  luxxi,  and  whether  it  was  the  mirrors 
at  Gaunt  House,  or  the  fatigue  and  fever  of  her  own  eyes,  which 
made  her  fancy  herself  so  pale. 

Arthur,  perhaps,  saw  quite  well  how  yellow  Blanche  looked,  but 
did  not  attribute  that  peculiarity  of  her  comi)lexion  to  the  effect  of 
the  looking-glasses,  or  to  any  error  in  his  sight  or  her  own.  Our 
young  man  of  the  world  could  use  his  eyes  very  keenly,  and  could 
see  Blanche's  face  pretty  much  as  nature  had  made  it.  But  for  poor 
Foker  it  hiul  a  radiance  which  dazzled  and  blinded  him :  he  could 
see  no  more  faults  in  it  than  in  the  sun,  which  was  now  flaring  over 
the  house-tops. 

Amongst  other  wicked  London  habits  which  Pen  had  acquired, 
the  moralist  will  remark  that  he  had  got  to  keep  very  bad  hours ; 
and  often  was  going  to  bed  at  the  time  when  sober  country  j>eople 
were  thinking  of  leaving  it.  Men  get  used  to  one  hour  as  to  another. 
Editors  of  newspapers,  Covent-Garden  market  people,  night  cabmen 
and  coffee-sellers,  chimney-sweeps,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  fashion 
who  frecjuent  balls,  are  often  quit^  lively  at  three  or  four  o'clock  of  a 
morning,  when  onlinary  mortals  are  snoring.  We  have  shown  in 
the  liU5t  chai)tor  how  Pen  was  in  a  brisk  condition  of  mind  at  this 
pericKl,  inclined  to  smoke  his  cigar  at  ease,  and  to  si)eak  freely. 

Foker  and  Pen  walked  away  from  Gaunt  House,  then,  indulging 
in  l)oth  the  above  amusements :  or  rather  Pen  talked,  and  Foker 
looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  say  something.  Pen  was  sarcastic  and 
dandifiwl  when  he  had  been  in  the  comi)any  of  great  folks  ;  he  could 
not  help  imitating  some  of  their  airs  and  tones,  and  having  a  most 
lively  imagination,  mistook  himself  for  a  i)erson  of  importimce  very 
easily.  He  rattled  away,  and  attacked  this  j>erson  and  that;  sneered 
at  La<ly  John  Tumbull's  bad  French,  which  her  Liidyship  will  intro- 
duce into  all  conversations  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  everybody;  at 
Mrs.  Slack  Roper's  extraordinary  costume  and  sham  jewels ;  at  the 
old  dandies  and  the  young  ones; — at  whom  didn't  he  sneer  and 
laugh? 

"  You  fire  at  everybody.  Pen — you're  grown  awful,  that  you  are," 
Foker  said.  "  Now  you've  pulled  about  Blondel's  yellow  wig,  and 
Colchicum's  black  one,  why  don't  you  have  a  shy  at  a  brown  one,  hay? 
you  know  whose  I  mean.     It  got  into  Lady  Clavering's  carriage." 

"  Under  my  uncle's  hat  ?  My  uncle  is  a  martyr,  Foker,  my  boy. 
My  uncle  has  been  doing  excruciating  duties  all  night.  He  likes  to 
go  to  bed  rather  early.  He  has  a  dreadful  headache  if  he  sits  up 
and  touches  supper.  He  always  has  the  gout  if  he  walks  or  stands 
much  at  a  ball.     He  has  been  sitting  up,  and  standing  up,  and  sup- 
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pin;;^  He  ha**  :?>ne  h«»me  to  the  gout  and  the  heailache,  ami  f^M-  my 
f»ake.     Shall  I  iiiake  fiin  of  the  old  hov  ?  bh\  not  for  Venice  !  ~ 

*•  Huw  do  y«iu  int^n  that  he  haj?  teen  douu:  it  for  your  sake  ? " 
Foker  a>k«L  L "  'kiiij.'  ntther  alarmeiL 

''httv'.  ftinst  thnji  keep  a  se«:ret  if  I  impart  it  to  thee?"  Pen 
crie«l  out,  in  hi^'li  r^pirit-s.  "Art  th^u  of  ^i-«l  .v.im^l  ?  Wilt  th«>u 
swfisir !  Wilt  thou  W  mum,  **t  ^ilt  tlh'U  i«eai*h  ?  Wilt  th«^  be 
i^lent  and  h<^r,  or  wilt  th^u  siK-ak  ami  ilit*  *'*  Antl  as  he  spioke, 
llin;riru:  hiras«lf  into  an  al^rupl  thesitrii-al  attitu-le.  the  men  in  the 
r2il>--?tand  in  Pi'^-aililly  wondeR^l  and  sninne«l  at  the  anti*::?  «.»f  the 
two  youni:  ^wf-Il,'*. 

'•  Wljat  tli«'  d<  -jsfe  are  you  driving  at  ? "  Ft.»ker  asked,  looking 
ven'  much  a»'itate*L 

Pen,  however.  di<l  not  remark  tliis  agitation  mu«'h,  but  c»^ntinueil 
in  the  siime  ^muuiiu::  and  excite»l  vein.  "  Honr\\  friend  of  mv 
youth,"  h«'  sai'L  "and  witness?  of  mv  t^aHv  follies,  th«.»u:^h  dull  at  thv 
}pffj]ui,  yet  tli<»u  art  n«'t  alt^»ireth«^r  «Iepriveil  of  s<mse, — nay.  Ithi^sh 
not,  Ht'iiri*'*),  th'>Ji  hiist  a  gi^xl  j^trtion  of  that,  and  of  muniiK*  an<l 
kindnesr*  Vpi,  at  th*-  seni'-e  of  thy  frien»ls.  Were  I  in  a  strait  of 
I^iv«-rty,  I  would  nune  to  my  Fuker's  puiv^-.  Were  I  in  grief,  I 
would  tlL'S'liarge  my  grief  uj^jn  hi;*  synifiiithiMng  l".«f»Mn " 

"fiammon.  Pen — goon/'  Foker  said. 

"  I  woiil'i,  ILiirioi,  ufKm  thy  i5tu«l<,  ami  upi»n  thy  caniliric 
worki^l  hv  the  h:in«Ls  of  U-autv  to  aiiom  the  brftist  of  valour !  Know 
th#Ti,  fri*-nd  of  my  liDylKMMls  day:?,  that  Arthur  Pemlennis,  of  the 
Upji*-r  Temple,  student-at-law.  fifls  that  he  is  gR»wing  lonely,  ami 
old.  Can.*  in  furr«»wing  his  temples,  ami  BaMness  is  biL<y  Mrith  his 
CDiwn.  Sliall  wi;  stop  and  have  a  <lrop  r»f  c«»tfw  at  this  stalL  it  looks 
v«'r}'  hot  and  ni<-r* !  I>wjk  how  that  cabman  is  blowing  at  liis  saueer. 
No,  you  won't  ?  Aristor-rat !  I  resume  my  tale.  I  am  gettimr  on 
in  life.  I  have  got  devilish  little  money.  I  want  s«»me.  I  am  think- 
ing of  getting  S4>me,  and  settling  in  life.  I'm  thinking  of  settling. 
I'm  thinking  of  marr>inL%  old  bi\v.  I'm  thinking  of  becoming  a 
moral  man  :  a  stc'a^ly  ]f)Tt  and  sherr>'  chanicter  :  with  a  g«x*«l  rvputa- 
ti«>n  in  Uiy  quarti'ir^  and  a  nio<lerate  establishment  uf  two  maids  and 
a  man  —with  an  rx<-isional  bmugham  to  drive  out  Mrs.  Pendennis, 
and  a  house  near  the  Parks  for  the  aef:»>mmo<l;ition  of  the  children. 
Ha !  what  i?ayest  thou  ?  Answer  thy  friend,  thou  worthy  child  of 
beer.     Sjicak,  I  a<ljure  thee  by  all  thy  vats.'' 

"  But  you  ain't  got  any  money,  Pen,''  said  the  other,  still  look- 
ing alannc^L 

**  I  ain't  ?  yo,  but  she  'ave.  I  tell  thee  there  is  gold  in  store 
fbr  mc — not  what  you  call  money,  nursetl  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and 
cradled  on  grains,  and  drinking  in  wealth  from  a  thousand  mash-taba. 
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What  do  you  know  about  money  ?  What  is  poverty  to  you  is  splen- 
dour to  the  hardy  son  of  the  humble  apothecary.  You  can't  live 
without  an  establishment,  and  your  houses  in  to^^Ti  and  country.  A 
snug  little  house  somewhere  off  Belgravia,  a  brougham  for  my  wife, 
a  decent  cook,  and  a  fair  bottle  of  wine  for  my  friends  at  liome  some- 
times ;  these  simple  necessaries  suflBce  for  me,  my  Foker."  And  here 
Pendennis  began  to  look  more  serioius.  Without  btintcring  further, 
Pen  continued,  "  IVe  ratlier  serious  thoughts  of  settling  and  marry- 
ing. No  man  can  get  on  in  the  worid  without  some  money  at  his 
back.  You  must  have  a  certain  stake  to  bi»gin  with,  before  you  can 
go  in  and  play  the  great  game.  Who  knows  that  I'm  not  going  to 
try,  old  fellow  1  Worse  men  than  I  have  won  at  it.  And  as  I  have 
not  got  enough  capital  from  my  fathers,  I  must  get  some  by  my  wife 
—that's  all." 

They  were  walking  down  Grosvenor  Street,  as  they  talked,  or 
rather  as  Pen  talked,  in  the  selfish  fulness  of  his  heart ;  and  Mr. 
Pen  must  have  been  too  nuu'h  occupied  with  his  own  affairs  to  re- 
mark the  concern  and  agitation  of  his  neighbour,  for  he  continued — 
"  We  are  no  longer  children,  you  know,  you  and  I,  Harry.  Bah  ! 
the  time  of  our  romance  has  passe<l  away.  We  don't  marry  for 
passion,  but  for  prudence  and  for  estiiblishnicnt.  What  do  you  take 
your  cousin  fori  Because  she  is  a  nice  girl,  and  an  Earl's  daughter, 
and  the  old  folks  wish  it,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  And  you,  Pendennis,"  asked  Foker,  "you  ain't  very  fond  of 
the  girl — you're  going  to  marry  1 " 

Pen  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Coinme  fa,"  said  he ;  "  I  like  her 
well  enough.  She's  pretty  enough ;  she's  clever  enough.  I  think 
shell  do  very  well.  And  she  has  got  money  enough — that's  the 
great  point.  Psha !  yon  know  who  she  is,  don't  you  1  I  thought 
you  were  sweet  on  her  yourself  one  night  when  we  dined  with  her 
mamma.     It's  little  Amorv." 

"  I — I  thought  so,"  Foker  said  :  "  and  has  she  accepted  you  1 " 

"  Not  quite,"  Arthur  replied,  with  a  confident  smile,  which 
seemed  to  say,  I  have  but  to  aftk,  and  she  comes  to  me  that  instant. 

"Oh,  not  quite,"  said  Foker;  and  he  broke  out  with  such  a 
dreadful  laugh,  that  Pen,  for  the  first  time,  turned  his  thoughts  from 
himself  towards  his  companion,  and  was  struck  by  the  other's 
ghastly  pale  face. 

"My  dear  fellow,  Fo  I  what's  the  matter]  You're  ill,"  Pen 
said,  in  a  tone  of  real  concern. 

"  You  think  it  was  the  champagne  at  Gaunt  House,  don't  you  1 
It  ain't  that.  Come  in ;  let  me  talk  to  you  for  a  minute.  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is.     D it,  let  me  tell  somebody,"  Foker  said. 

They  were  at  Mr.  Poker's  door  by  this  time,  and,  opening  it, 
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Harry  walked  with  his  friond  into  his  apartments,  wliich  were 
situatcil  in  the  hack  part  of  the  house,  and  behind  the  family  dining- 
room,  when?  the  elder  Foker  reoeive<l  his  guests,  surrounded  by 
picture*  of  himself,  his  ^ife,  his  infant  son  on  a  donkey,  and  the 
late  Earl  of  Gmvesend  in  his  robes  as  a  peer.  Foker  and  Pen 
passed  by  this  chamlier,  now  closed  with  death-like  shutters,  and 
entered  into  the  young  man's  own  quarters.  Dusky  streams  of  sun- 
beams wen*  playing  into  that  room,  and  lighting  up  poor  Harry's  gal- 
lery of  dancing  girls  and  opera  nymj)hs  with  flickering  illuminations. 

"Look  here  !  I  can't  help  telling  you,  Pen,'*  he  said.  "Ever 
since  the  night  we  dined  there,  I'm  so  fond  of  that  girl,  that  I  think 
I  shall  die  if  I  don't  gi't  her.  I  feel  ius  if  I  should  go  mad  sometimes. 
I  can't  stand  it,  Pen.  I  couldn't  In'ar  to  hear  you  tidking  about 
her  just  now,  alnnit  marrying  her  only  l)ecjuise  she's  money.  Ah, 
Pen  I  that  ain't  the  (|uesti(>n  in  marrying.  Pd  l)et  anything  it  ain't. 
Talking  alxnit  money  and  such  a  girl  as  that,  it's — it's — what-d'ye- 
call-em — if<tu  know  what  I  mean— I  ain't  giKxl at  talking — sacrilege^ 
then.     If  she'd  have  mc,  Pd  take  and  swrcp  a  cnx<<sing,  that  I  would!" 

**  Poor  Fo  I  I  don't  tiiink  that  wtmld  tempt  her,"  Pen  said, 
eyeing  his  friend  with  a  gn\at  <lcal  of  n\d  good-nature  and  pity. 
"  She  is  not  a  girl  for  l()ve  and  a  cottagt\" 

"  She  ought  to  1h'  a  duchess,  I  know  that  very  well,  and  I  know 
she  wouldn't  t^ike  mc  unless  I  in»ul»l  make  her  a  great  platM?  in  the 
worhl — for  I  ain't  gtHnl  for  anything  myself  much — I  ain't  clever  and 
that  sort  of  thing,"  Foker  Siiid  siidly.  "  If  I  had  all  the  diamonds 
that  all  the  duchesses  and  man'hionessi\^  had  on  tonight,  wouldn't 
I  put  'em  in  her  lap?  But  what's  the  use  of  talking?  I'm  lxx)ked 
for  another  r^cQ.  It's  that  kills  mc.  Pen.  I  can't  get  out  of  it ; 
though  I  die,  I  can't  get  out  of  it.  An<l  though  my  cousin's  a  nice 
girl,  and  I  hke  her  very  well,  and  that,  yet  I  hadn't  stvn  this  one 
when  our  goveniors  st^ttled  that  matter  iK'twccn  us.  And  when 
you  talkiHl,  just  nctw,  al>out  her  doing  very  well,  and  alxnit  her 
havinu:  monev  enough  for  lH»th  of  vou,  I  thoudit  to  mvself  it  isn't 
money  or  mere  liking  a  girl  that  ought  to  Ik'  en«mgh  to  make  a 
fellow  marrv.  He  mav  marrv,  and  tind  he  likes  somel>odv  else 
better.  All  the  money  in  the  world  won't  make  you  happy  then. 
L«x>k  at  me  ;  I've  plenty  oi  money,  or  shall  have,  out  of  the  mash- 
tubs,  as  you  call  'em.  My  Governor  thought  hc'il  ma<le  it  all  right 
for  me  in  settling  my  marriage  with  my  cousin.  I  tell  you  it  won't 
do ;  and  when  Lady  Ann  hiis  got  her  husUuid,  it  won't  be  happy 
for  either  of  us,  and  she'll  have  the  nu>st  miserable  Ivgirar  in  town." 

"Poor  old  fellow  I  "  Pen  said,  with  rather  a  cheaj*  magnanimity, 
"  I  wish  I  could  help  you.  I  had  no  idea  of  this,  and  that  you  were 
80  wild  about  the  girl.     1X>  you  think  she  would  have  wu  without 
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your  money  ?  No.  Do  you  think  your  father  would  agree  to  break 
off  your  engagement  with  your  cousin  1  You  know  him  very  well, 
and  that  he  would  caat  you  off  rather  than  do  so." 

The  unhappy  Foker  only  groaned  a  reply,  flinging  himself  pros- 
trate on  a  80&,  face  forwards,  his  head  in  his  hands. 

"As  for  my  affair,"  Pen  went  on — "my  dear  fellow,  if  I  had 
thought  matters  were  so  critical  with  you,  at  least  I  would  not  have 
pained  you  by  choosing  you  as  my  confidant.  And  my  business  is 
not  serious,  at  least  not  as  yet.  I  have  not  spoken  a  word  about  it 
to  Miss  Amory.  Very  likely  she  would  not  have  me  if  I  asked  her. 
Only  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  it  with  my  uncle,  who 
says  that  the  match  might  be  an  eligible  one  for  me.  I'm  ambitious 
and  I'm  poor.  And  it  appears  Lady  Clavering  will  give  her  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  Sir  Francis  might  be  got  to — never  mind 
the  rest.  Nothing  is  settled,  Harry.  They  are  going  out  of  town 
directly.  I  promise  you  I  won't  ask  her  before  she  goes.  There's 
no  hurry :  there's  time  for  everybody.  But  suppose  you  got  her, 
Foker.  Remember  what  you  said  about  marriages  just  now,  and 
the  misery  of  a  man  who  doesn't  care  for  his  wife ;  and  what  sort  of 
a  wife  would  vou  have  who  didn't  care  for  her  husband  ] " 

"But  she  would  care  for  me,"  said  Foker  from  his  sofa — "that  is,  I 
think  she  would.    Last  night  only,  as  we  were  dancing,  she  said " 

"  What  did  she  say?"  Pen  cried,  starting  up  in  great  wrath.  But 
he  saw  his  own  meaning  more  clearly  than  Foker,  and  broke  off  with 
a  laugh — "Well,  never  mind  what  she  said,  Harry.  Miss  Amory 
is  a  clever  girl,  and  says  numbers  of  civil  things — to  you — to  me, 
perhaps — and  who  the  deuce  knows  to  whom  besides  1  Nothing's 
settled,  old  boy.  At  least,  my  heart  won't  break  if  I  don't  get  her. 
Win  her  if  you  can,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  her.  Good-bye  !  Don't 
think  about  what  I  said  to  you.  I  was  excited,  and  confoundedly 
thirsty  in  those  hot  rooms,  and  didn't,  I  suppose,  put  enough  Seltzer 
water  into  the  champagne.  Good-night !  I'll  keep  your  counsel  too. 
*  Mum '  is  the  word  between  us ;  and  *  let  there  be  a  fair  fight,  and 
let  the  best  man  win,'  as  Peter  Crawley  says." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Arthiu*  Pendennis,  giving  a  very  queer  and  rather 
dangerous  look  at  his  companion,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  with 
something  of  that  sort  of  cordiality  which  befitted  his  just  repeated 
simile  of  the  boxing-match,  and  which  Mr.  Bendigo  displays  when 
he  shakes  hands  with  Mr.  Gaunt  before  they  fight  each  other  for 
the  champion's  belt  and  two  hundred  pounds  a  side.  Foker  returned 
his  friend's  salute  with  an  imploring  look,  and  a  piteous  squeeze  of 
the  hand,  sank  back  on  his  cushions  again,  and  Pen,  putting  on  his 
hat,  strode  forth  into  the  air,  and  almost  over  the  body  of  the  matu- 
tinal housemaid,  who  was  nibbing  the  steps  at  the  door. 
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"  Ati  sft  \j:  wjif:!.-  her  ti>\  -k**  Le?"  tb  x^i:  Prii  i.-  L^  n-ir.-:>il 

ar.'l  ilifi''j=t  ;*::  ;:.:V-rTwiI  :;.>•  Lief,  that  the  vrrr  fc&iiis  az>i  ii>rr-,iPc* 
why.'L  that  L  'r»»>t  L^^iirt  of  F"k»Ts  wx?  fii^rriiij:  ^ve  a  retn  aii-i  iu 
iiLjj^tu.^  Vy  :->  '.WL  i»:ii>Ti;t  -.f  BLiiii-hr  :  if  fiurs-ii:  iLai  nJ^i  t*-  "juiie»l 
wLi' h  iuyi  r^-*r:i  r:  *  pursuit  ;^f^  >>•:,  Vnjt  ii^rr*:  *p»:r:  a&t  Mir  •iAllyin,: 
**Shf:  sail  -*.-:L-t:-:aj  t^  h::r*.  •ii-i  she?  j»rr:-iiis  >Lr  r^ve  hin.  ih^f 
f<f::loiF  fi  'Ti'^rr  t'»  th>  : "  aii'i  Lr  t«-'k  out  -jf  Lis  oxit  aii-i  r«ii  il-i*!  in 
bi«  lLi::.'r,  ai.-i  niirer  a  jp^-r  little  ?iinrirllr^i  .:Ti;xi.i'Ie»i  t^i  i}-»t 
ha#i  £:i*i'.^i  a:;i  r/Lv-ket^i  ^iiL  the  L^t  and  tLirv  •!  :r.«  l:.::.:- — "  I 
wonder  t<f  :.•**'  rii/my  Uii.re  A.r  ha^  jiven  her  anlr^^s  t..-keik«  oi 
affection — the  !:ttiv  rfirt  !  "— ari-i  L»-  i^  ;r.j  Li-^  ii^t--  iLe  -T-irirr,  w'ri«*i^ 
the  w?iU:r  ri-av  i^iv.:  r#!r' •-':.-»!  it.  an-l  wi.irp^^-  itnv  an^te.Lr  ••:  r*:«9r}«u«l» 
may  };ave  y.r'ii'A  it  i\k  Airl  th*-n  Uthinkiii.:  *5.i:ii  iLat  :Le  'Liv  was 
quite  bn^'ht,  ar.'l  t:*at  tl.r  |«;L-.«*-r— l.y  mijht  \n-  >t.%r.L.^  at  his  l^^^u^l 
and  whit*:  ::*:i-k ''.'•*}.,  otir  :ij'>i».>t  v..iiri«'  ^''-ritl»;!ii;»n  t-».-k  a  K-al*  and 
drove  Vj  the  T-iri{«!e. 

Ah  !  i-  T;-'*  the  l«*y  that  j»ray»^l  :it  hi^  n.^thr-rV  kr*w  h\\t  a  few 
Tears  f-iij'-e.  a:*  i  :»r  wivrn  v»-rv  !:kt-;v  at  thi**  h"iir  ■'!  u,-»niiiL:  the 
i*  j»ray:j.j  '  I*  thi*  ja'i»-»:  ar.'l  .^^-'r-.-h  w^.r!-!".!:.-:  :h»-  !a«i  wL»\  a  sL«>n 
mhiie  Uvk-  w:!.-!  r-.fiv  t'l  riirjj  aw^v  i;i^  w.-rMlv  all.  Ij-  hvi^,  his 
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amhitiou  hi*  'hiT;'-*:  «'t  Iif»-.  f^r  i:is  ii.\>:  ?  Th:>  :•«  thr  man  v.-u  ar^ 
pro'jd  ht,  old  I'»ii-i-!;r.i-i.  V'.ii  r^qt^t  ••!  h;i\iii::  f"riL.oi  him :  and  of 
harinif  nii#?/^rj»'»i  him  'p:it  of  i.i-i  alr?uril  r»maiiir  an'i  f^IIy — an«i  in^cui- 
imr  in  votir  l^^^l  ov^r  VMur  Kiins  an<l  rL»r:iriiati<in*.  >at:*fv  v..nirs<-lf 
still  hv  thinking,  tiiat.  at  Lt-t,  that  lad  will  •':■  •  r-':ii*r:h in^  t«.«  lurtter  him- 
Sfclf  in  lijir,  and  that  the  P»-nd»'iini-?»'ai  will  take  a  ^'-J  pLk-^  in  the 
worl'L  And  i.»  h*.-  th*-  "uly  •.!:»-.  w;.ii  in  hi.-  pp»jn>c;  thr»va/n  thi*  dark 
life  j?'j«5  wilfiilly  <.r  fat^illy  ii.-tray,  wiiil-^t  the  mitiiral  truth  and  hive 
whi^'h  should  illurninr  him  -t«.«w  dim  in  the  i^iLs-ini-*]  air,  and  sudiee 
to  liirht  him  no  m'.*re  ? 

When  Pen  w.v*  i?»ne  away.  j»i«»r  Harr>'  Fi-ker  «''»t  up  fp>m  the 
Bf;fa,  and  tikiru  '.'iit  fr«»ni  hi.-?  waLstout — tht-  splen«lidly  }»utti.»ned,. 
the  ;:orj*?^»!i^ly  emhr>id*-nil,  the  w.irk  uf  his  man;ni;i — a  littlo  white 
Trmt:\}wl^  he  dn.-w  fr'«m  his  dnr<-in;^'-^-.ii<-.  als-.*  the  maienLil  )tr«sent, 
a  jxiir  of  fi-:^-^»rs,  with  whieh  he  nii»ite«l  rtirvtully  the  .stidk  of  the 
flrjwer,  and  pl;i/.'in;r  it  in  a  irlas.-*  of  watrr  Mpj».i>ittr  his  ln^I.  he  thought 
refu^re  then.'  from  <rare  an«l  hitt«*r  rt'mcmbninit.'s. 

It  is  Vj  \fii  ifr».'>unie«l  that  Mi<s  Blanihrr  Aiiiory  had  more  than 
one  TfMie  in  her  b^juquet,  and  wliy  ^hiJuld  n«>t  the  kind  vuiing  on?atiir^ 
give  out  of  her  superfluity,  and  make  as  many  ].>artners  a^  passible 
happy? 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

MONSEIGNEUR  S*AMUSE 

THE  exertions  of  that  lafit  night  at  Graiint  House  had  proved 
almost  too  much  for  Major  Pendcnnis ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  move  liis  weary  old  body  with  sjifety,  he  transported 
himself  groaning  to  Buxton,  and  sought  relief  in  the  healing  waters 
of  that  place.  Parliament  broke  up.  Sir  Francis  Clavering  and 
family  left  town,  and  the  affairs  whicjh  we  have  just  mentioned  to 
the  reader  were  not  advanced,  in  the  brief  interval  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks  whicli  have  occurred  between  this  and  the  last  clmpter.  The 
town  was,  however,  emptied  since  tlien. 

The  season  was  now  come  to  a  conclusion  :  Pen's  neighbours,  the 
lawyers,  were  gone  upon  circuit :  and  his  more  fashionable  friends 
had  taken  their  i)assix)rt8  for  the  Continent,  or  had  fled  for  health 
or  excitement  to  tlie  Scotch  moors.  S(*arce  a  man  was  to  l)e  seen  in 
the  bow-windows  of  tlie  clubs,  or  on  the  solitary  Pall  Mall  pavement. 
The  red  jackets  had  disappeared  from  before  the  Palace-gate :  the 
tradesmen  of  St.  James's  were  abroad  taking  their  ple4isure :  the 
tailors  had  grown  mustachios  and  were  gone  up  the  Rhine  :  the  boot- 
makers were  at  Ems  or  Baden,  blushing  when  they  met  their 
customers  at  those  places  of  recreation,  or  punting  beside  their 
creditors  at  the  gambling-tables :  tlie  clergymen  of  St.  James's  only 
preached  to  half  a  congregation,  in  which  there  was  not  a  single 
sinner  of  distinction  :  the  band  in  Kensington  Grardens  had  shut  up 
their  instniments  of  brass  and  trumpets  of  silver  :  only  two  or  three 
old  flies  and  chaises  cradled  by  the  banks  of  the  Seq)entine,  and 
Clarence  Bidbul,  who  was  retained  in  town  by  his  arduous  duties  as 
a  Treasury  clerk,  when  he  took  his  afternoon  ride  in  Rotten  Row, 
compare<l  its  loneliness  to  the  vastness  of  tlie  Arabian  desert,  and 
himself  to  a  Bedoiun  wending  his  way  through  that  dusty  solitude. 
Warrington  stowed  away  a  quantity  of  cavendish  tobacco  in  his 
carpet-bag,  and  betook  himself,  as  his  custom  was  in  the  vacation, 
to  his  brother's  house  in  Norfolk  Pen  was  left  alone  in  chambers 
for  a  while,  for  this  man  of  fashion  could  not  quit  the  metropolis 
when  he  chose  always :  and  was  at  present  detained  by  the  affairs 
of  his  newspaper,  the  Fall  Mail  Gazette,  of  which  he  acted  as  the 
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editor  and  charg^  d'affaires  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  chief, , 
Captain  Shandon,  wlio  was  with  his  family  at  the  salutary  watering- 
place  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Pen  had  pronounced  himself  for 
years  past  to  be  a  man  periectly  blase  and  wearieti  of  life,  yet  the 
truth  is  that  he  was  an  exceedingly  healthy  young  fellow  still ;  with 
a  fine  appetite,  which  he  satisfied  with  the  greatest  relish  and  satis- 
fiiction  at  least  once  a  day ;  and  a  constant  desire  for  society,  which 
showed  him  to  be  anything  but  misanthropical.  If  he  c*ould  not 
get  a  good  dinner,  he  sate  down  to  a  bad  one  with  entire  content- 
ment :  if  he  could  not  procure  the  company  of  witty  or  great  or 
beautiftd  persons,  he  put  up  with  any  society  that  came  to  hand ; 
and  was  perfectly  satisfied  in  a  tavern  i)arlour  or  on  board  a 
Greenwich  steamboat,  or  in  a  jaunt  to  Hampstead  with  Mr. 
Finucane,  his  collciigue  at  the  Pall  ^fall  Gazette ;  or  in  a  visit 
to  the  summer  theatres  across  the  river :  or  to  the  Roval  Gardens 
of  Vauxhall,  where  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  great 
Simpson,  and  where  he  shook  the  principal  comic  singer  or  the  lovely 
equestrian  of  the  arena  by  the  hand.  And  while  he  could  watch 
the  grimaces  or  the  graces  of  these  vnWi  a  satiric  humour  that  was 
not  deprived  of  synipatiiy,  he  could  look  on  with  an  eye  of  kindness 
at  the  lookers-on  too  :  at  the  roystering  youth  bent  upon  enjoyment, 
and  here  taking  it :  at  the  honest  parents,  with  their  delighted  chil- 
dren laughing  and  clapping  their  hands  at  the  show :  at  the  poor 
outcasts,  whose  laughter  was  less  iimocent  though  perhaps  louder, 
and  who  bn)ught  their  shame  and  their  youth  here,  to  dance  and  be 
merry  till  the  dawn  at  least ;  and  to  get  bread  and  drown  care.  Of 
this  symi>athy  with  all  conditions  of  men  Arthur  often  Ixxusted :  he 
was  pleased  to  possess  it :  and  siiid  that  he  ho|)ed  thus  to  the  last 
he  should  retain  it.  As  another  man  luis  an  ardoiu*  for  art  or  music, 
or  natural  science,  Mr.  Pen  siiid  that  authn»|)ology  was  his  favourite 
pursuit ;  and  had  his  eyes  always  eagerly  oikju  to  its  infinite  varieties 
and  beauties  :  contemplating  witli  an  unfailing  delight  all  specimens 
of  it  in  all  i>laces  to  which  he  resorted,  whether  it  was  the  coquetting 
of  a  \iTinkled  dowager  in  a  ball-room,  or  a  high-bred  young  beauty 
blushing  in  her  prime  there ;  whether  it  was  a  hulking  guardsman 
coaxing  a  servant-girl  in  the  Park—  or  innwent  little  Tommy  that 
was  fee<]ing  the  ducks  whilst  the  nurse  listened.  And  indeed  a  man, 
whose  heart  is  pretty  clean,  win  indulge  in  this  pursuit  with  an 
enjoyment  that  never  ceases,  and  is  only  perhaps  the  more  keen 
because  it  is  secret  and  has  a  touch  of  sadness  in  it ;  bet*ause  he  is 
of  his  mood  and  humour  lonely,  and  apart  although  not  alone. 

Yes,  Pen  used  to  brag  and  talk  in  his  impetuous  way  to  War- 
rington.    "I  was  in  love  so  fiercely  in  my  youth,  that  I  have 
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burned  out  that  flame  for  ever,  I  think ;  and  if  ever  I  marry,  it 
will  be  a  marriage  of  reason  that  I  will  make,  with  a  well-bred, 
good-tempered,  good-looking  person  who  has  a  little  money,  and  so 
forth,  that  will  cushion  our  carriage  in  its  course  through  life.  As 
for  romance,  it  is  all  done ;  I  have  spent  that  out,  and  am  old  before 
my  time — Fm  proud  of  it." 

"  Stuff ! "  growled  the  other,  "  you  fancied  you  were  getting  bald 
the  other  day,  and  bragged  about  it  as  you  do  about  everything. 
But  you  began  to  use  the  bear's-grease  pot  directly  the  hairdresser 
told  you ;  and  are  scented  like  a  baiber  ever  since." 

"  You  are  Diogenes,"  the  other  answered,  "  and  you  want  every 
man  to  live  in  a  tub  like  yourself.  Violets  smell  better  than  stale 
tobacco,  you  grizzly  old  cynic."  But  Mr.  Pen  was  blushing  whilst 
he  made  this  reply  to  his  unromantical  friend,  and  indeed  cared  a 
great  deal  more  about  himself  still  than  such  a  philosopher  perhaps 
should  have  done.  Indeed,  considering  that  he  was  careless  about 
the  world,  Mr.  Pen  ornamented  his  person  with  no  small  pains  in 
order  to  make  himself  jigreeable  to  it,  and  for  a  weary  pilgrim  as  he 
was,  wore  very  tight  boots  and  bright  vaniish. 

It  was  in  this  dull  season  of  tlie  year  then,  of  a  shining  Friday 
night  in  autunm,  that  Mr.  Pendennis,  having  completed  at  his 
newspaper  office  a  brilliant  leading  iirticle — such  as  Captain  Shandon 
hunself  might  have  written,  had  the  Captain  been  in  good  humour, 
and  inclined  to  work,  which  he  never  would  do  except  under  cx>m- 
pulsion — that  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  liaving  written  his  article,  and 
reviewed  it  approvingly  as  it  lay  l>efore  him  in  its  wet  proof-sheet  at 
the  office  of  the  i)aper,  bethought  him  that  he  woiUd  cross  the  water, 
and  regale  himself  with  the  fireworks  and  other  amusements  of 
Vauxhall.  So  he  affably  put  in  his  pocket  the  order  which  admitted 
"  Editor  of  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  friend  "  to  that  place  of  recrea- 
tion, and  paid  \^'ith  the  coin  of  the  realm  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable 
him  to  cross  Waterioo  Bridge;.  The  walk  thence  to  the  Gardens 
was  pleasant,  the  stars  were  shining  in  the  skies  above,  looking  down 
upon  the  royal  property,  whence  the  rockets  and  Roman  candles 
had  not  yet  ascendeil  to  outshine  the  stars. 

Before  you  enter  the  enchanted  ground,  where  twenty  thousand 
additional  lamps  are  burned  every  night  as  usual,  most  of  us  have 
passed  through  the  black  and  dreary  passage  and  wickets  which 
hide  the  splendours  of  Vauxhall  from  uninitiated  men.  In  the 
walls  of  this  passage  are  two  holes  strongly  illuminated,  in  the 
midst  of  which  you  see  two  gentlemen  at  desks,  where  they  will 
take  either  your  money  as  a  private  individual,  or  your  order  of 
admission  if  you  are  provided  with  that  passport  to  the  Grardens. 
Pen  went  to  exhibit  his  ticket  at  the  last-named  orifice,  where, 
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however,  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies  were  already  in  parley  before 
hiuL 

The  gentleman,  whose  hat  was  very  much  on  one  side,  and  who 
wore  a  short  and  shabby  cloak  in  an  excessively  smart  manner,  was 
crying  out  in  a  voice  which  Pen  at  once  recognised — 

"  Bedad,  sir,  if  ye  doubt  me  honour,  will  ye  obleege  me  by  stipping 
out  of  that  box,  and " 

"  Lor,  Capting ! "  cried  the  elder  lady. 

"  Don't  U)ther  me,"  said  the  man  in  the  box. 

"  And  ask  Mr.  Ho<lgen  himself,  who's  in  the  gyardens,  to  let 
these  leedies  pass.  Don't  \ye  fh)ightened,  me  dear  madam,  I'm  not 
going  to  quarl  \*ith  this  gintleman,  at  any  reet  before  leedies.  Will 
ye  go,  sir,  and  desrjire  Mr.  H<xlgen  (whose  orther  I  keem  in  with, 
and  he's  me  most  intemate  friend,  and  I  know  he's  goan  to  sing  the 
f  Body  Snatcher '  here  to-noiglit),  with  Captain  Costigan's  compli- 
ments, to  stip  out  and  let  in  the  leedies — for  meself,  sir,  oi've  seen 
Vauxhall,  and  I  scawrun  any  interfayrance  on  moi  account :  but  for 
these  leedies,  one  of  them  has  never  been  there,  and  oi  should  think 
ye'd  hardly  take  advantage  of  me  misfartune  in  losing  the  tickut,  to 
deproive  her  of  her  pleasure." 

"  It  ain't  no  use.  Captain.  I  can't  go  about  your  business,"  the 
checktaker  said;  on  which  the  Captain  swore  an  oath,  and  the 
elder  laily  said,  "  Lor,  'ow  provokin' ! " 

As  for  the  young  one,  she  looked  up  at  the  Captain  and  said, 
"  Never  mind.  Captain  Costigan,  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  go  at  all. 
Come  away,  mamma."  And  with  tliis,  althougli  she  did  not  want 
to  go  at  all,  her  feelings  overcame  her,  and  she  l)egan  to  cry. 

"  Me  poor  child  !  "  the  Captain  said.  "  Can  ye  see  that,  sir, 
and  will  ve  not  let  this  innocent  creature  in  ] " 

"  It  ain't  my  business,"  cried  the  doorkeeper  peevishly,  out  of 
the  illuminato<I  box.  And  at  this  minute  Arthur  came  up,  and 
recognising  Costigan,  said,  "  Don't  you  know  me,  Captain  ?  Pen- 
dennis ! "  And  he  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a  bow  to  the  two 
ladies.  "  Me  dear  boy  !  Me  dear  friend  !  "  crietl  the  Captain,  ex- 
tending towards  Pendennis  the  grasp  of  friendship ;  and  he  rapidly 
explaiuwl  to  the  other  what  he  called  "  a  most  imluekee  conthratong." 
He  had  an  order  for  Vauxhall,  admitting  two,  from  Mr.  Hodgen, 
then  within  the  Grardens,  and  singing  (as  he  did  at  the  Back 
Kitchen  and  the  nobility's  concerts)  the  "  B<xly  Snatcher,"  the 
"Death  of  General  Wolfe,"  the  "  Biuiner  of  Blood,"  and  other 
fitvourite  mehxiies ;  and,  having  this  order  for  the  admission  of  two 
persons,  he  thought  that  it  would  a<lmit  three,  and  had  come 
accordingly  to  the  Gardens  with  his  friends.  But,  on  his  way. 
Captain  Costigan  had  lost  the  paper  of  admission — it  was  not  forth- 
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coining  at  all;  and  the  leedies  must  go  back  again,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  one  of  them,  as  Pendennis  saw. 

Arthur  had  a  great  deal  of  good-nature  for  everybody,  and  how 
could  he  refuse  his  sympathy  in  such  a  case  as  this  1  He  had  seen 
the  innocent  face  as  it  looked  up  to  the  Captain,  the  appealing  look 
of  the  girl,  the  piteous  quiver  of  the  mouth,  and  the  final  outburst 
of  tears.  If  it  had  been  his  last  guinea  in  the  world,  he  must  have 
paid  it  to  have  given  the  poor  little  thing  pleasure.  She  turned  the 
sad  imploring  eyes  away  directly  they  lighted  upon  a  stranger,  and 
began  to  wipe  them  with  her  handkerchief.  Artluir  looked  very 
handsome  and  kind  as  he  stood  before  the  women,  with  his  hat  off, 
blushing,  bowing,  generous,  a  gentleman.  "Who  are  theyl"  he 
asked  of  himself.     He  thought  he  had  seen  the  elder  lady  before. 

"  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you.  Captain  Costigan,"  the  young 
man  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  command  me.  Is  there  any  difficulty 
about  taking  these  ladies  into  the  garden  ?  Will  you  kindly  make 
use  of  my  purse?  And — and  I  have  a  ticket  myself  which  ^ill 
admit  two — I  hope,  ma'am,  you  vdW  permit  me  ? " 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Prince  of  Fairoaks  was  to  pay  for  the 
whole  party,  and  to  make  away  with  his  newspaper  order  as  poor 
Costigan  had  done  with  his  own  ticket.  But  his  instinct,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  two  women,  told  him  that  they  woidd  be  better 
pleased  if  he  did  not  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  grand  seiffneur,  and 
he  handed  his  purse  to  Costigan,  and  laughingly  pulled  out  his  ticket 
with  one  hand,  as  he  offered  the  other  to  the  elder  of  the  ladies — 
ladies  was  not  tlie  word — they  had  bonnets  and  shawls,  and  collars 
and  ribbons,  and  the  youngest  showed  a  pretty  little  foot  and  boot 
under  her  modest  grey  gown,  but  his  Highness  of  Fairoaks  was 
courteous  to  every  jjerson  who  wore  a  petticoat,  whatever  its  texture 
was,  and  the  humbler  the  wearer  only  the  more  stately  and  polite  in 
his  demeanour. 

"  Fanny,  take  the  gentleman's  arm,"  the  elder  said ;  "  since  you 
will  be  so  very  kind — I've  seen  you  often  come  in  at  our  gate,  sir, 
and  go  in  to  Captain  Strong's  at  No.  3." 

Fanny  made  a  little  curtsey,  and  put  her  hand  under  Arthur's 
arm.  It  had  on  a  shabby  little  glove,  but  it  was  pretty  and  small. 
She  was  not  a  child,  but  she  was  scarcely  a  woman  as  yet ;  her  tears 
had  dried  up,  her  cheek  mantled  with  youthful  blushes,  and  her 
eyes  glistencnl  with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  as  she  looked  up  into 
Arthur's  kind  face. 

Arthur,  in  a  protecting  way,  put  his  other  hand  upon  the  little 
one  resting  on  his  arm.  "  Fanny's  a  very  pretty  little  name,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  so  you  know  me,  do  you  ? " 

"  We  keep  the  lodge,  sir,  at  Shepherd's  Inn,"  Fanny  said  with 
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a  curtsey ;  "  and  IVe  never  been  at  Vauxhall,  sir,  and  pa  didn't  like 
me  to  go — and — and — 0 — 0 — law,  how  beautiful  I  "  She  ahnok 
back  as  she  spoke,  starting  with  wonder  and  delight  as  ahe  saw  the 
Royal  Gardens  blaze  before  her  with  a  hundred  million  of  lamps,  with 
a  splendour  such  as  the  finest  fairy  tale,  the  finest  pantomime  die 
had  ever  witnessed  at  the  theatre,  had  never  realised.  Pen  wii 
pleased  with  her  pleasure,  and  pressed  to  his  side  the  little  hand 
which  clung  so  kindly  to  him.  "  What  would  I  not  give  for  a  little 
of  this  pleasure  1 "  said  the  blas^  young  man. 

"  Your  purse,  Pcndennis,  me  dear  boy,"  said  the  Captain's  voice 
behind  him.  "Will  ye  count  it?  it*s  all  roight — no — ye  thrust  in 
old  Jiu^k  Costigan  (he  thrusts  me,  ye  see,  madam).  Ye've  been  me 
pniserver,  Pen  (I've  known  'um  since  choildhood,  Mrs.  Bolton ;  he's 
the  proprietor  of  Fain)aks  Castle,  and  many's  the  cooper  of  claret 
I've  dthrunk  there  with  the  first  uobilitee  of  his  neetive  countee) — 
Mr.  Pendennis,  ye've  l>een  me  preserver,  and  oi  thank  ye;  me 
daughther  will  thank  ye. — Mr.  Simpson,  your  humble  servant,  sir." 

If  Pen  was  maguifictint  in  liis  courtesy  to  the  ladies,  what  was 
his  splendour  in  comiwirisuu  to  Captain  Costigan's  bowing  here  and 
there,  and  cr>'ing  bnvvo  to  the  singers  1 

A  man  descended,  like  Costigim,  from  a  long  line  of  Hibernian 
kings,  chieftains,  and  other  magnates  and  slierift's  of  the  county,  had 
of  course  too  much  dignity  and  self-resiHict  to  wiUk  arnim-in-amim 
(as  the  Captain  plinwe^l  it)  with  a  liwly  who  occasionally  swept  his 
r<x)m  out,  and  c(K>ked  his  mutton-chops.  In  the  course  of  their 
journey  from  Shephenl's  Inn  to  Vauxhall  Ganlcns,  Cai)tain  Costigan 
had  walkecl  by  the  side  of  the  two  ladies,  in  a  jMitronLsing  and  afifable 
manner,  jwinting  out  to  tliem  the  edifices  worthy  of  note,  ami  dis- 
coorsing,  according  to  his  wont,  about  other  cities  and  countries 
which  he  had  visited,  and  the  people  of  rank  and  fashion  with 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  an  ac^iuaintance.  Nor  could  it  be 
expected  that,  arrived  in  the  Royal  pn>perty,  and  8tn)ngly  illuminated 
by  the  flare  of  the  twenty  thousand  additional  lamps,  the  Captain 
could  relax  from  his  dignity,  and  give  an  arm  to  a  lady  who  was,  in 
fact,  little  better  than  a  housekeeper  or  charwoman. 

But  Pen,  on  his  jMirt,  had  no  such  scruples.  Miss  Fanny  Bolton 
did  not  make  his  bed  nor  sweep  his  chambers ;  and  he  did  not  choose 
to  let  go  his  pretty  little  partner.  As  for  Fanny,  her  colour 
heightened,  and  her  bright  eyes  shone  the  brighter  with  pleasure,  as 
she  leaned  for  protection  on  the  arm  of  such  a  fine  gentleman  as 
Mr.  Pen.  And  she  looked  at  numbers  of  other  ladies  in  the  place, 
and  at  scores  of  other  gentlemen  under  whose  protection  they  were 
walking  here  and  there ;  and  she  thought  that  her  gentleman  was 
handsomer  and  grander  looking  than  any  other  gent  there.     Of 
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course  there  were  votaries  of  pleasiire  of  all  ranks  in  the  garden — 
rakish  young  surgeons,  fa^t  young  clerks  and  commercialists,  occa- 
sional dandies  of  tlie  Guard  regiments,  and  the  rest.  Old  Lord 
Colchicum  was  there  in  attendance  upon  Mademoiselle  Caracoline, 
who  had  been  riding  in  the  ring ;  and  who  talked  her  native  French 
very  loud,  and  used  idiomatic  expressions  of  exceeding  strength  as 
she  walkwi  about,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  Lordship. 

Colchicum  was  in  attendance  upon  Mademoiselle  Caracoline, 
little  Tom  Tuftlmnt  was  in  attendance  upon  Lord  Colchicum ;  and 
rather  pleased,  too,  with  his  position.  When  Don  Juan  scales  the 
wall,  there's  never  a  want  of  a  Leporello  to  hold  the  ladder.  Tom 
Tufthunt  was  quite  happy  to  act  as  friend  to  the  elderly  Viscount, 
and  to  carve  the  fowl,  and  to  make  the  salad  at  supper.  When 
Pen  and  his  young  lady  met  the  Visc'ount's  pJirty,  tliat  noble  peer 
only  gave  Arthiu*  a  passing  leer  of  recognition  as  his  Lonkhip's  eyes 
passed  from  Pen's  face  under  the  Ixjmiet  of  Pen's  companion.  But 
Tom  Tufthunt  wagged  his  head  very  gcxKl-naturedly  at  Mr.  Arthur, 
and  said,  "  How  are  you,  old  boy  1 "  and  looked  extremely  knowing 
at  the  godfather  of  this  history. 

"That  is  the  gre^it  rider  at  Astley's;  I  have  seen  her  there," 
Miss  Bolton  said,  looking  after  Mademoiselle  Caracoline ;  "  and  who 
is  that  old  man  l     Is  it  not  the  gentleman  in  the  ring  1 " 

"That  is  Lonl  Viscjount  Cyolchicum,  Miss  Fanny,"  said  Pen, 
with  an  air  of  protection.  He  meant  no  harm,  he  was  pleased  to 
patronise  the  young  girl,  and  he  was  not  displeased  that  she 
should  be  so  pretty,  and  that  she  should  be  hanging  upon 
his  arm,  and  that  yonder  elderly  Don  Juan  should  have  seen  her 
there. 

Fanny  was  very  pretty ;  her  eyes  were  dark  and  brilliant ;  her 
teeth  were  like  little  pearls ;  her  mouth  was  almost  as  red  as  Made- 
moiselle Caracoline's  when  the  latt(}r  had  put  on  her  vermilion. 
And  what  a  difference  there  was  between  the  one's  voice  and  the 
other's,  Ixitween  the  girl's  laugh  and  the  woman's !  It  was  only 
very  lately,  indecMl,  that  Fanny,  when  looking  in  the  little  glass 
over  the  Bows-Costigan  mantelpiece  as  she  was  dusting  it,  had 
begun  to  suspect  that  she  was  a  beauty.  But  a  year  ago,  she  was 
a  clumsy,  gawky  girl,  at  whom  her  father  sneered,  and  of  whom  the 
girls  at  the  day -school  (Miss  Minifer's,  Oldcastle  Street,  Strand; 
Miss  M.,  the  younger  sister,  took  the  leading  business  at  the  Nor- 
wich circuit  in  182 — ;  and  she  herself  had  played  for  two  seasons 
with  some  credit  T.  R.  E.  0.,  T.  R.  S.  W.,  until  she  fell  down  a 
tiap-door  and  broke  her  leg) ;  the  girls  at  Fanny's  school,  we  say, 
took  no  account  of  her,  and  thought  her  a  dowdy  little  creature 
as  long  as  she  remained  under  Miss  Minifer's  instruction.     And  it 
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was  imremarked  and  almost  unseen  in  the  dark  porter's  lodge  of 
Shepherd's  Inn,  that  this  little  flower  bloomed  into  beauty. 

So  this  young  person  hung  upon  Mr.  Pen's  arm,  and  they  paced 
the  gardens  together.  Empty  as  London  was,  there  were  still  some 
two  millions  of  people  left  lingering  about  it,  and  amongst  them  one 
or  two  of  the  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis. 

Amongst  them,  silent  and  alone,  pale,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  a  nieftil  nod  of  the  head  to  Arthur  as  they  met,  passed 
Henry  Foker,  Esq.  Young  Henry  was  trying  to  ease  his  mind  by. 
moving  from  place  to  place,  and  from  excitement  to  excitement.  But 
he  thought  about  Blanche  as  he  sauntered  in  the  dark  walks ;  he 
thought  about  Blanche  as  he  looked  at  the  devices  of  the  lamps.  He 
consulted  the  fortune-teller  about  her,  and  was  disappointed  when 
that  gipsy  told  him  that  he  was  in  love  with  a  dark  lady  who  would 
make  him  hax)i)y ;  and  at  the  concert,  though  Mr.  Momus  sang  his 
most  stimning  comic  songs,  and  asked  his  most  astonishing  riddles, 
never  did  a  kind  smile  come  to  visit  Foker's  lips.  In  fact.  Tie  never 
heard  Mr.  Monuis  at  all. 

Pen  and  Miss  Bolton  were  hard  by  listening  to  the  same  con- 
cert, and  the  latter  remarked,  and  Pen  laughed  at,  Mr.  Foker's  woe- 
begone face. 

Fanny  asked  what  it  was  that  ma<le  that  o<ld-looking  little  man 
so  dismall  "  I  think  he  is  crossed  in  love  !  "  Pen  said.  "  Isn't  that 
enough  to  make  any  man  dismal,  Fanny  1 "  And  he  looked  do>vn  at 
her,  splendidly  protecting  her,  like  Egmont  at  Clara  in  Goethe's  play, 
or  Leicester  at  Amy  in  Scott's  novel. 

"  Crossed  in  love,  is  he  ?  poor  gentleman  ! "  said  Fanny  with  a 
sigh,  and  her  eyes  tunied  round  towards  him  with  no  little  kindness 
and  i)ity — but  Harry  did  not  sec  the  beautiful  dark  eyes. 

*^How  dy  do,  Mr.  Pendennis?"  a  voice  broke  in  here, — it  was 
that  of  a  young  man  in  a  large  white  coat  A^ith  a  red  neckcloth,  over 
which  a  dingy  shirt-collar  was  turned  so  as  to  exhibit  a  dubious  ne<'k 
— with  a  Large  pin  of  bullion  or  other  metal,  and  an  imaginative 
waistcoat  with  exceedingly  fanciful  glass  buttons,  and  trousers  that 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Come  look  at  me,  and  see  how  cheap  and 
tawdry  I  am ;  my  master,  what  a  dirty  buck  ! "  and  a  little  stick  in 
one  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  a  lady  in  pink  satin  on  the  other  ann — 
"How  dy  do? — Forget  me,  I  dare  say?     Huxter, — Clavering." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Huxter  ? "  the  Prince  of  Fainmks  said  in 
his  most  princely  manner.     "  I  hope  you  are  very  well." 

"  Pretty  bobbish,  thanky."  And  Mr.  Huxter  wagged  his  head. 
"  I  say,  Pendennis,  you've  been  coming  it  uncommon  strong  since  we 
had  the  row  at  Wapshot's,  don't  you  remember  ?  Great  author,  hay? 
Go  about  with  the  swells.    Saw  your  name  in  the  Morning  Post,    I 
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suppose  you^re  too  much  of  a  swell  to  come  and  have  a  bit  of  supper 
with  an  old  friend  1 — Charterhouse  Lane  to-morrow  night, — some 
devilish  good  fellows  from  Bartholomew's,  and  some  stunning  gin- 
punch.  Here's  my  card."  And  with  this  Mr.  Huxtor  released  his 
band  from  the  pocket  where  his  cane  was,  and  pulling  off  the  top 
of  his  card-case  with  his  teeth,  produced  thence  a  visiting  ticket, 
which  he  handed  to  Pen. 

"  You  are  exceedingly  kind,  I  am  siu-e,"  said  Pen  :  "  but  I  regret 
that  I  have  an  engagement  whic^h  will  take  me  out  of  town  to- 
morrow night."  And  the  Marquis  of  Fairoaks,  wondering  that  such 
a  creature  as  tliis  could  have  the  audacity  to  give  him  a  card,  put 
Mr.  Huxter's  card  into  his  waistcoat  poi'ket  with  a  lofty  (courtesy. 
Possibly  Mr.  Samuel  Huxter  was  not  aware  that  there  wa«  any  great 
social  difference  Ix^tween  Mr.  Arthur  Pondennis  and  himself.  Mr. 
Huxter's  father  was  a  surgeon  an<l  apothecary  at  Clavering,  just  as 
Mr.  Pendennis's  papa  had  been  a  surgeon  and  ajMjthecary  at  Bath. 
But  the  impudence?  of  some  men  is  beyond  all  calculation. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Huxter,  who,  always 
frank  and  familiar,  was  from  vinous  excitement  even  more  affable 
than  usual.  "  If  ever  you  are  passing,  look  up  at  our  place, — I'm 
mostly  at  home  Satunlays ;  and  thercj's  generally  a  cheese  in  the 
cupboanl.  Tii,  ta. — There's  the  bell  for  the  fireworks  ringing. 
Come  along,  Mary."  And  he  set  off  running  with  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  in  the  direction  of  the  fireworks. 

So  did  Pen  presently,  when  this  agreeable  youth  was  out  of 
sight,  begin  to  run  with  his  little  companion ;  Mrs.  Bolton  following 
after  them,  with  Cai)tain  Costigan  at  her  side.  But  the  Captain 
was  too  majestic  and  dignified  in  his  movements  to  run  for  friend  or 
enemy,  and  he  pursued  his  c«iu*se  with  the  usual  jaunty  swagger 
which  distinguished  his  steps,  so  that  he  and  his  companion  were 
si)ee<lily  distanced  by  Pen  and  Miss  Fanny. 

Perhapm  Arthur  forgot,  or  jKjrhaps  he  did  not  choose  to  remember, 
that  the  elder  couple  had  no  money  in  their  pockets,  as  ha<l  been 
proved  by  their  adventure  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gardens ;  howbeit, 
Pen  paid  a  couple  of  shillings  for  himself  and  his  i)artner,  and  with 
her  hanging  close  on  his  ann,  scaled  the  stairciise  which  leads  to  the 
firework  gallery.  The  Cai>tain  and  mamma  might  have  followed 
them  if  they  liked,  but  Arthur  and  Fanny  were  too  busy  to  look 
back.  People  were  pushing  and  stpieezing  there  beside  and  behind 
them.  One  eager  individual  nished  by  Fanny,  and  elbowed  her  so, 
that  she  fell  bjick  with  a  little  cry,  upon  which,  of  course,  Arthiu: 
caught  her  adnutly  in  his  arms,  and,  just  for  protection,  kei)t  her 
so  defended,  until  they  mounted  the  stair,  and  took  their  places. 

Poor  Foker  sate  alone  on  one  01  the  highest  benches,  hia  face 
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illuminated  hy  the  fireworks,  or  in  their  absence  by  the  moon. 
Arthur  saw  him,  and  laughed,  but  did  not  occupy  himself  about  his 
friend  much.  He  was  engaged  with  Fanny.  How  she  wondered  ! 
how  happy  she  was !  how  she  cried  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  as  the  rockets 
soared  into  the  air,  and  showered  down  in  azure,  and  emerald,  and 
vennilion.  As  these  wonders  blaze<l  and  di8i\pj»eare<l  before  her, 
the  little  girl  thrilled  and  trcmbleil  with  delight  at  Arthur's  side — 
her  hand  was  under  his  arm  still,  he  felt  it  pressing  him  as  she 
looked  up  delighted. 

"  How  beautiful  they  are,  sir  !  "  she  crie<l. 

"  Don't  call  me  sir,  Fanny,"  Arthur  said. 

A  quick  blush  nished  up  into  the  girl's  face.  "What  shall  I 
call  you]"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  sweet  and  tremulous.  "What 
would  you  wish  me  to  say,  sir  1 " 

"  Again,  Fanny  !  Well,  I  forgot ;  it  is  best  so,  my  dear,"  Pen- 
dcnnis  said,  very  kindly  and  gently.     "  I  may  call  you  Fanny  ? " 

"  Oh  yes ! "  she  said,  and  the  little  hand  pressed  his  arm  once 
more  very  eagerly,  and  the  girl  clung  to  him  so  that  he  could  feel 
her  heart  beating  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  may  call  you  Fanny,  because  you  are  a  young  girl,  and  a 
good  girl,  Fanny,  and  I  am  an  old  gentleman.  But  you  mustn't 
call  me  anything  but  sir,  or  Mr.  Pendennis,  if  you  like  ;  for  we  live 
in  very  different  stations,  Fanny;  and  don't  think  I  speak  unkindly; 
and — and  why  do  you  take  your  hand  away,  Fanny?  Are  you 
afraid  of  me  1  Do  vou  think  I  would  hurt  vou  ]  Not  for  all  the 
world,  my  dear  little  girl.  And — and  look  how  beautiful  the  moon 
and  stars  arc,  and  how  calmly  they  shine  when  the  rockets  have  gone 
out,  and  the  noisy  wheels  have  done  hissing  and  blazing.  When  I 
came  here  to-night  I  did  not  think  I  should  have  had  such  a  pretty 
little  companion  to  sit  by  my  side,  and  see  these  fine  fireworks. 
You  must  know  I  live  by  myself,  and  work  very  hard.  I  write  in  , 
books  and  newspapers,  Fanny ;  and  I  was  quite  tired  out,  and 
expected  to  sit  alone  all  night ;  and — don't  cr>',  my  dear,  dear  little 
girl."  Here  Pen  broke  out,  rapidly  putting  an  end  to  the  calm 
oration  which  he  lia<l  begim  to  deliver ;  for  the  sight  of  a  woman's 
tears  always  put  his  nerves  in  a  quiver,  and  he  began  forthwith  to 
coax  her  and  soothe  her,  and  to  utter  a  hundred  and  twenty  little 
ejaculations  of  pity  and  s>Tnpathy,  which  need  not  be  repeated  here, 
because  they  would  be  absurd  in  print.  So  would  a  mother's  talk 
to  a  child  be  absurd  in  i)rint ;  so  would  a  lover's  to  his  bride. 
That  sweet  artless  poetry  bears  no  translation ;  and  is  too  subtle 
for  grammarians'  clumsy  definitions.  You  have  but  the  same  four 
letters  to  describe  the  salute  which  you  perform  on  yoiu-  grand- 
mother's forehead,  and  that  which  you  bestow  on  the  sacred  cheek 
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of  your  mistress ;  but  the  same  four  letters,  and  not  one  of  tlicm  a 
labial.  Do  we  mean  to  hint  that  Mr.  Arthur  Pendcnnis  made  any 
use  of  the  monosyllable  in  question  1  Not  so.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  dark :  the  fireworks  were  over,  and  nobody  could  see  him ; 
secondly,  he  was  not  a  man  to  have  this  kind  of  secret,  and  tell  it ; 
thirdly,  and  lastly,  let  the  honest  fellow  who  has  kissed  a  pretty 
girl,  say  what  would  have  been  his  own  conduct  in  such  a  delicate 
juncture  1 

Well,  the  truth  is,  that  however  you  may  suspect  him,  and 
whatever  you  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances,  or  Mr. 
Pen  would  have  liked  to  do,  he  behaved  honestly,  and  like  a  man. 
"  I  will  not  play  with  this  little  girl's  heart,"  he  said  within  him- 
self, "and  forget  my  own  or  her  honour.  She  seems  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  dangerous  and  rather  contagious  sensibility,  and  I  am 
very  glad  the  fireworks  are  over,  and  that  I  can  tiikc  her  back  to 
her  mother.  Come  along,  Fanny ;  mind  the  steps,  antl  lean  on  me. 
Don't  stumble,  you  heedless  little  thing ;  this  is  the  way,  and  there 
is  your  mamma  at  the  door." 

And  there,  indeed,  Mrs.  Bolton  was,  unquiet  in  spirit,  and 
grafiping  her  umbrella.  She  seized  Fanny  with  maternal  fierceness 
and  eagerness,  and  uttered  some  rapid  abuse  to  the  girl  in  an  under- 
tone. The  expression  in  Captain  Costigan's  eye — standing  behind 
the  matron  and  winking  at  Pendennis  from  under  his  hat^was,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  indefinably  humorous. 

It  was  so  much  so,  that  Pen  could  not  refrain  from  bursting 
into  a  laugh.  "  You  should  have  taken  my  arm,  Mrs.  Bolton,"  he 
said,  offering  it.  "I  am  very  glad  to  bring  Miss  Fanny  back  quite 
safe  to  you.  We  thought  you  would  have  followed  us  up  into  the 
gallery.     We  enjoyed  the  fireworks,  didn't  we  1 " 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  sjiid  Miss  Fanny,  with  rather  a  demure  look. 

"And  the  bouquet  was  magnificent,"  said  Pen.  "And  it  is  ten 
hours  since  I  ha^l  anything  to  eat,  ladies;  and  I  wish  you  would 
I)ennit  me  to  invite  you  to  suj)per." 

"  Dad,"  said  Costigan,  "  I'd  loike  a  snack  tu ;  only  I  forgawt 
me  purse,  or  I  should  have  invoited  these  le^dies  to  a  collection." 

Mrs.  Bolton  with  considerable  asperity  said,  She  'ad  an  'eadache, 
and  would  much  rather  go  'ome. 

"  A  lobster  salad  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  a  headache," 
Pen  said  gallantly,  "and  a  glass  of  wine  I'm  sure  will  do  you 
good.  Come,  Mrs.  Bolton,  be  kind  to  me  and  oblige  me.  I 
shan't  have  the  heart  to  sup  without  you,  and  upon  my  word  I 
have  had  no  dinner.  Give  me  your  arm  :  give  me  the  umbrella. 
Costigan,  I'm  sure  you'll  take  care  of  Miss  Fanny;  and  I  shall 
think  Mrs.  Bolton  angry  with  me,  unless  she  will  favour  me  with 
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her  society.  And  we  will  all  sup  quietly,  and  go  back  in  a  cab 
together." 

The  cab,  the  lobster  salad,  the  frank  and  good-humoured  look  of 
Pendennis,.  as  he  smilingly  invited  the  worthy  matron,  subdued  her 
suspicions  and  her  anger.  Since  he  would  be  so  obliging,  she 
thought  she  could  take  a  little  bit  of  lobster,  and  so  they  all 
marched  away  to  a  box ;  and  Costigan  aiUed  for  a  waither  with 
such  a  loud  and  belligerent  voice,  as  caused  one  of  those  officials 
instantly  to  run  to  him. 

The  carte  w»t*s  examined  on  the  wall,  and  Fanny  was  asked  t^) 
choose  her  favourite  dish ;  upon  which  the  young  creature  said  she 
was  fond  of  lobster  tew,  but  also  o\\iied  to  a  partiality  for  raspberry- 
tart.  This  deliciicy  was  provided  by  Pen,  and  a  bottle  of  the  most 
frisky  champagne  was  moreover  ordered  for  the  delight  of  the 
ladies.  Little  Fanny  drank  this ; — what  other  sweet  intoxica.tion 
had  she  not  drunk  in  the  course  of  the  night  ? 

When  the  sui)[)er,  which  Wius  very  brisk  and  gay,  was  over,  and 
Captain  Costigan  and  Mrs.  Bolton  had  partiiken  of  some  of  the  rack 
punch  that  is  so  fragrant  at  Vauxhall,  the  bill  was  called  and  dis- 
charged by  Pen  with  gretit  generosity,  -"  loike  a  foin  young  English 
gentleman  of  th'  olden  toimc,  be  Jove,"  Costigan  enthusiastically 
remarked.  And  as,  when  they  went  out  of  the  box,  he  steppe<l 
forward  and  gave  Mrs.  Bolton  his  jirm,  Fanny  fell  to  Pen's  lot,  and 
the  young  peoj)le  walked  away  in  high  good-humour  together,  in  the 
wake  of  their  seniors. 

The  champagne  and  the  rack  i)unch,  though  taken  in  moderation 
by  all  persons,  except  jHirhaps  poor  Cos,  who  lurche<l  ever  so  little 
in  his  gait,  had  set  them  in  high  spirits  and  good-humour,  so  that 
Fanny  began  to  skip  and  move  her  brisk  little  feet  in  time  to  the 
band,  which  was  playing  waltzes  and  galops  for  the  dtmcers.  Afi 
they  came  up  to  the  daiu'ing,  the  music  and  Faimy's  feet  seemed  to 
go  ({uicker  together — she  seeme<l  to  spring,  as  if  naturally,  from  the 
ground,  and  lus  if  she  retjuired  repression  to  keep  her  there. 

"Shouldn't  you  like  a  tuni?"  said  the  Prince  of  Fairoaks. 
"  What  fun  it  would  be  !  Mrs.  Bc^lton,  ma'am,  do  let  me  take  her 
once  mund."  Upon  which  Mr.  Costigan  said,  "  Off  wid  you  !  "  and 
Mrs.  Bolton  not  refusing  (indetMl  she  w«s  an  old  war-horse,  and 
would  have  liked,  at  the  trumpet's  sound,  to  have  entered  the  arena 
herself),  Fanny's  shawl  was  off  her  l)ack  in  a  minute,  and  she  and 
Arthiu-  were  whirlmg  round  in  a  waltz  in  the  midst  of  a  great  deal 
of  queer,  but  exceedingly  joyful  comjiany. 

Pen  hatl  no  mishap  this  time  with  little  Fanny,  as  he  had  with 
Miss  Blanche  in  old  days, — at  least,  there  was  no  mishap  of  his 
making.     The  pair  danced  away  with  great  agility  and  contentr 
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metit, — first  a  waltz,  then  a  j^ilop,  then  a  waltz  again,  until,  in 
the  second  waltz,  they  were  bunii>e(l  by  another  couple  who  hail 
joined  the  Teri)8ichon'an  clioir.  This  was  Mr.  Huxtcr  and  his  pink 
satin  young  friend,  of  wlioni  we  have  already  had  a  glimiHje. 

Mr.  Huxter  very  i)n>l)al»ly  had  been  also  partaking  of  supi)er, 
for  he  was  even  more  excited  now  than  at  the  time  when  he  hiul 
previously  claimiHl  Pen's  ac<[uaintance ;  and,  having  nin  agiunst 
Arthur  and  his  pjirtner,  and  nearly  kmn^ked  them  down,  tliis  amiable 
gentleDhin  of  course  began  to  almse  the  i»eople  whom  he  had  injunni, 
and  broke  out  into  a  volley  of  slang  against  the  unoffending  coujile. 

"  Now  tlien,  st(K»i»id  !  Don't  keep  the  groinid  if  you  can't 
dance,  old  Slow  Coa<:h  ! "  the  young  surgeon  rojired  out  (using,  at 
the  same  time,  other  exi)n»s8ions  far  more  emi)hatic),  and  was 
joined  in  his  abuw^  by  tlie  shrill  language  and  laughttT  of  his 
partner ; — to  the  intt?rruption  of  the  Imll,  the  teiTor  of  \h)ot  little 
Fanny,  and  the  immense  indignation  of  Pen. 

Arthur  wjis  furious ;  and  not  so  angry  at  the  (luarrel  as  at  the 
shame  attending  it.  A  Imttle  with  a  fellow  like  tiiat !  A  row  in 
a  public  ganlen,  and  with  a  jnirterV  daughter  cm  his  arm  !  What  a 
position  for  Arthur  Penrlennis  !  He  drew  poor  little  Fanny  hastily 
away  from  tiu;  dancers  to  her  mother,  and  wished  that  lady,  and 
Costignn,  and  p(K)r  Fanny  un<ieixr<>un(l,  rather  than  there,  in  his 
comi^anionsliip,  and  un<UT  his  protection. 

When  Huxter  commenced  his  attack,  tliat  frec-sjioken  young 
gentleman  liad  not  seen  who  wi»s  his  opponent ;  and  din»ctly  he  was 
aware  that  it  was  Artlmr  wliom  lie  had  insulttMl,  he  begim  to  make 
ajwlogies.  "  Hold  your  stoopid  tongue,  Mary,"  he  said  to  his 
partner.  "  It's  an  old  friend  and  crony  at  home.  I  beg  pardon, 
Pendennis ;  wasn't  aware  it  was  you,  old  lx)y."  Mr.  Huxter  had 
been  one  of  the  lH)ya  of  the  Clavering  school,  wlio  hiul  been  i^rcsent 
at  a  cond)at  wliicli  hius  k^en  mentionetl  in  the  early  i)art  of  this 
story,  when  young  Pen  kmK'kinl  down  the  biggest  champion  of  the 
aca4lemy,  and  Huxter  knew  that  it  was  dangerous  to  quarrel  with 
Arthur. 

His  aiM»logi(»s  were  as  odiims  to  the  other  Jis  his  abuse  had  lxM»n. 

Pen  stopjMHl  Ids  tijwy  remonstnmces  by  telHng  him   to  ht^ld  his 

tongue,  and  desiring  him  not  to  use  his  (Pendennis*s)  name  in  that 

place  or  any  other ;  and  he  walked  out  of  the  Ganlens  with  a  titter 

Ix'hind  him  from  the  crowd,  every  one  of  whom  he  would  have  liked 

to  massacre  for  having  lx»eu  witness  to  thtj  degrmling  broiL     He 

walked   out   of  the  Gjmlens,  cpiite   forgetting  \yooT  little   Fanny, 

who  came  trembling  behind  him  with  her  mother  and  the  stately 

Costigan. 

He  was  brought  back  to  himself  by  a  word  from  the  Captain^ 
ao 
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who  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  just  as  they  were  passing  the 
inner  gate. 

"  There's  no  ray-admittance  except  ye  pay  again,"  the  Captain 
said.    "  Hadn't  I  better  go  back  and  take  the  fellow  your  message  1 " 

Pen  burst  out  laughing.  "  Take  him  a  message !  Do  you 
think  I  would  fight  with  such  a  fellow  as  that  ? "  he  asked. 

"  No,  no  !  Don't,  don't ! "  cried  out  little  Fanny.  "  How  can 
you  be  so  wicked.  Captain  Costiganl"  The  Captain  muttered 
something  about  honour,  and  winked  knowingly  at  Pen,  but  Arthur 
said  gallantly,  "  No,  Fanny,  don't  be  frightened.  It  was  my  fault 
to  have  danced  in  such  a  place.  I  beg  your  pardon,  to  have  asked 
you  to  dance  there."  And  he  gave  her  his  arm  once  more,  and 
called  a  cab,  and  put  his  three  Mends  into  it. 

Ho  wafl  about  to  pay  the  driver,  and  to  take  another  carriage 
for  himself,  when  little  Fanny,  still  alarmed,  put  her  little  hand 
out,  and  caught  him  by  the  coat,  and  implored  him  and  besought 
him  to  come  in. 

"Will  nothing  satisfy  you,"  said  Pen,  in  great  good-humour, 
*•  that  I  am  not  going  back  to  fight  him  1  Well,  I  will  come  home 
with  you.  Drive  to  Shephenl's  Inn,  Cab."  The  cab  drove  to  its 
destination.  Arthiur  was  immensely  pleased  by  the  girl's  solicitude 
about  him :  her  tender  terrors  quite  made  him  forget  his  previous 
annoyance. 

Pen  put  the  ladies  into  their  lodge,  having  shaken  hands  kindly 
with  both  of  them ;  and  the  Captain  again  whispered  to  him  that 
he  would  see  'um  in  the  morning  if  he  was  inclined,  and  take  his 
message  to  that  "  scounthrel."  But  the  Captain  was  in  his  usual 
condition  when  he  made  the  proposal ;  and  Pen  was  perfec^tly  sure 
that  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Huxter,  when  they  awoke,  would  remember 
anything  about  the  dispute. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

A    VISIT  OF  POLITENESS 

COSTIGAN  never  roused  Pen  from  his  slumbers ;  there  waa 
no  hostile  message  from  Mr.  Huxter  to  distiu-b  him ;  and 
when  Pen  woke,  it  was  with  a  brisker  and  more  lively  feeling 
than  ordinarily  attends  that  moment  in  the  day  of  the  tired  and 
blas^  London  man.  A  City  man  wakes  up  to  care  an<l  consols,  and 
the  thoughts  of  'Change  and  the  (jounting-house  take  possession  of 
him  as  soon  as  sleep  flies  from  imder  his  night-cap ;  a  lawyer 
rouses  himself  with  the  early  morning  to  think  of  the  case  that  will 
take  him  all  his  day  to  work  upon,  and  the  inevitable  attorney  to  whom 
he  has  promised  his  papers  ere  night.  Wlii(;h  of  us  has  not  his 
anxiety  instantly  present  when  his  eyes  are  opened,  to  it  and  to  the 
world,  after  his  night's  sleep?  Kind  strengthener  that  enables  us 
to  face  the  day's  task  with  renewed  heart !  Beautiful  ordinance  of 
Providence  that  creates  rest  as  it  awards  labour  ! 

Mr.  Pendennis's  labour,  or  rather  his  disposition,  was  of  that  sort 
that  his  daily  occupations  did  not  much  interest  him,  for  the  excite- 
ment of  literary  composition  pretty  soon  subsides  with  the  hired 
labourer,  and  the  delight  of  seeing  one's  self  in  print  only  extends 
to  the  first  two  or  three  appearances  in  the  magazine  or  newspaper 
page.  Pegasus  put  into  harness,  and  obliged  to  run  a  stage  every 
day,  ij3  as  prosaic  as  any  other  hack,  and  won't  work  without  his 
whip  or  his  feed  of  com.  So,  indeed,  Mr.  Arthur  performed  his 
work  at  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  (and  sinc«  his  success  as  a  novelist 
with  aji  increased  salary),  but  without  the  least  enthusiasm,  doing 
his  best  or  pretty  nearly,  and  sometimes  writing  ill  and  sometimes 
well.  He  was  a  literary  hack,  naturally  fast  in  pace  and  brilliant 
in  action. 

Neither  did  society,  or  that  portion  which  he  saw,  excite  or 
amuse  him  overmuch.  In  spite  of  his  brag  and  boast  to  the  contraiy, 
he  was  too  young  as  yet  for  women's  society,  which  probably  can 
only  be  had  in  perfection  when  a  man  has  ceased  to  think  about  his 
own  person,  and  has  given  up  all  designs  of  being  a  conqueror  of 
ladies ;  he  was  too  young  to  be  admitted  as  an  equal  amongst  men 
who  had  made  their  mark  in  the  world,  and  of  whose  conversatioii 
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he  could  scarcely  as  yet  expect  to  be  more  than  a  listener.  And  he 
was  too  old  for  the  men  of  pleasure  of  his  oa^ti  age ;  too  much  a 
man  of  pleasure  for  the  men  of  business  ;  destined  in  a  word  to  be  a 
good  d(»al  alone.  Fate  awards  this  lot  of  solitude  to  many  a  man  ; 
and  many  like  it  from  taste,  as  many  without  difficulty  bear  it. 
Pendennis,  in  reality,  suffered  it  very  equanimously ;  but  in  words, 
and  acT^nling  to  his  wont,  grumbled  over  it  not  a  little. 

"  What  a  nice  little  arthsss  crwiture  that  was  !  "  Mr.  Pen  thought 
at  the  very  instant  of  waking  after  the  Vauxhall  affair ;  "  what  a 
pretty  natural  manner  she  hjis ;  how  much  pleasanter  than  the 
minaudcri(>s  of  the  young  hidie«  in  the  ball-rooms ! "  (and  here  he 
recalled  to  himself  some  instances  of  what  he  coidd  not  help  seeing 
was  the  artfid  simi^licity  of  Miss  Blanche,  and  some  of  the  stupid 
graces  of  other  young  ladies  in  the  polite  world) ;  "  who  could  have 
thought  tliat  such  a  pretty  rose  could  grow  in  a  porter's  lodge,  or 
bloom  in  that  dismal  old  flower-pot  of  a  Shepherd's  Inn  ?  So  she 
letu-ns  to  sing  from  old  Bows  1  If  her  singing  voice  is  as  swe^t  as  her 
speaking  voice,  it  nmst  be  pretty.  I  like  those  low  voil^es  voices. 
*  What  would  you  like  me  to  call  you  1 '  indeed.  Poor  little  Fanny  ! 
It  went  to  my  heart  to  adopt  the  grand  air  with  her,  and  tell  her  to 
call  me  *  sir.'  But  we'll  have  no  nonsense  of  that  sort — no  Faust  and 
Margaret  business  for  mo.  That  old  Bows  !  So  he  teaches  her  to 
sing,  does  he  ?  He's  a  dear  old  fellow,  old  Bows :  a  gentleman  in 
those  old  clothes  :  a  philosoi)her,  and  with  a  kind  heart,  too.  How 
good  he  was  to  me  in  the  Fotheringay  business.  He,  too,  has  had 
his  griefs  and  his  sorrows.  I  must  cidtivate  old  Bows.  A  man 
ought  to  see  people  of  all  sorts.  I  am  getting  tired  of  genteel 
society.  Besides,  there's  nobody  in  town.  Yes,  I'll  go  and  see 
Bows,  and  Costigan  too  :  what  a  rich  character !  begad,  I'll  study 
him,  and  put  him  into  a  book."  In  this  way  our  young  anthropo- 
logist talke<i  with  himself;  and  as  Saturday  was  the  holiday  of  the 
week,  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  making  its  appearance  upon  tliat  day, 
and  the  contributors  to  that  journal  having  no  further  calls  up<m 
their  brains  or  ink-lwttles,  Mr.  Pemlennis  determined  he  would  take 
advantage  of  his  leisure,  and  pay  a  visit  to  Shepherd's  Inn — of  course 
to  see  old  Bows. 

The  tnith  is,  that  if  Arthur  had  been  the  most  determined  rou^ 
and  artful  Lovelace  who  ever  set  about  deceiving  a  young  girl,  he 
could  hardly  have  adopted  l)ctter  means  for  fascinating  and  over- 
coming poor  little  Fanny  Bolton  than  those  which  he  lia<l  employed 
on  the  previous  night.  His  dandified  protecting  air,  his  conceit, 
generosity,  and  good-humour,  the  very  sense  of  good  and  honesty 
which  had  enabled  him  to  check  the  tremulous  advances  of  the 
young  creatnre,  and  not  to  take  advantage  of  that  little  fluttering 
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sensibility, — his  faults  and  his  virtues  at  once  contributed  to  make 
her  admire  him ;  and  if  we  could  peep  into  Fanny's  bed  (which  slie 
shared  in  a  cupboard,  along  with  those  two  little  sisters  to  whom  we 
have  seen  Mr.  Costigan  administering  gingerbread  and  apples),  we 
should  find  the  poor  little  maid  tossing  upon  her  mattress,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  its  other  two  occupants,  and  thinking  over  all 
the  delights  and  events  of  that  delightful,  eventful  night,  and  all  the 
words,  looks,  and  actions  of  Arthur,  its  splendid  hero.  Many  novels 
had  Fanny  read,  in  secret  and  at  home,  in  three  volumes  and  in 
numbers.  Periodical  literature  had  not  reached  the  height  which  it 
has  attained  subsequently,  and  the  girls  of  Fanny's  generation  were 
not  enabled  to  purchase  sixteen  pages  of  excitement  for  a  penny,  rich 
with  histories  of  crime,  murder,  oppressed  virtue,  and  the  heartless 
seductions  of  the  aristocracy;  but  slie  had  had  the  benefit  of  the 
circulating  library  which,  in  coiy unction  with  her  school  and  a  small 
brandy-ball  and  millinery  business,  Miss  Minifer  kept, — and  Arthur 
appeared  to  her  at  once  as  the  type  and  realisation  of  all  the  heroes 
of  all  those  darling  greasy  volumes  which  the  young  girl  had  devoured. 
Mr.  Pen,  we  have  seen,  was  rather  a  dandy  abcjut  shirts  and  haber- 
dashery in  general.  Fanny  had  looked  with  delight  at  the  fineness 
of  his  linen,  at  the  brilliancy  of  his  shirt  studs,  at  his  elegant  cambric 
pocket-handkerchief  and  white  gloves,  and  at  the  jetty  brightness  of 
his  charming  boots.  The  Prince  had  appeared  and  subjugated  the 
poor  little  handmaid.  His  image  traversed  constantly  her  restless 
slumbers ;  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the  blue  light  of  his  eyes,  the 
generous  look,  half  love  half  pity, — the  manly  protecting  smile,  the 
frank,  wimiing  laughter, — all  these  were  repciited  in  the  girl's  fond 
memory.  She  felt  still  his  arm  encircling  her,  and  saw  him  smiling 
so  grand  as  he  filled  up  that  delicious  glass  of  champagne.  And 
then  she  thought  of  the  girls,  her  friends,  who  used  to  sneer  at  her 
— of  Emma  Baker,  who  was  so  proud,  forsooth,  bex^use  she  was 
engaged  to  a  cheesemonger,  in  a  white  apron,  near  Clare  Market ; 
and  of  Betsy  RtMlgers,  who  made  such  a  to-do  about  Iter  young  man 
— an  attorney's  clerk,  inde<?(l,  that  went  about  with  a  bag ! 

So  that,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon —  the  Bolton  family 
having  concluded  their  dinner  (and  Mr.  B.,  who  besides  his  place  of 
porter  of  the  Inn,  was  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  TresslcT,  the  eminent 
undertakers  of  the  Strand,  being  absent  in  the  country  with  the 
Countess  of  Estrich's  hearse),  when  a  gentleman  in  a  white  hat  and 
white  trousers  made  his  appearance  under  the  Inn  archway,  and 
stopped  at  the  porter's  wicket,  Fanny  was  not  in  the  least  surprised, 
only  delighted,  only  happy,  and  blushing  beyond  all  measure.  She 
knew  it  could  be  no  other  than  He.  She  knew  He'd  come.  There 
he  was ;  there  was  his  Royal  Highness  beaming  upon  her  from  the 
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gate.  She  called  to  her  mother,  who  was  busy  in  the  upper  apart- 
ment, "  Mamma,  mamma ! "  and  ran  t«  the  wicket  at  once,  and 
opened  it,  pushing  aside  the  otlier  children.  How  she  blushed  as 
she  gave  her  hand  to  him  !  How  affably  be  took  off  his  white  hat 
as  he  came  in ;  the  children  staring  up  at  him !  He  asked  Mrs. 
Bolton  if  she  liad  slept  well  after  the  futiguee  of  the  night,  and  hoped 
she  had  no  hnulache  ;  and  lie  aaid  that  as  he  was  going  that  way,  he 
could  not  pass  tlie  door  without  asking  news  of  his  little  partner. 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  ]>crhaii3  rather  shy  and  suspicious  about  these 
advances ;  but  Mr.  Pen's  gmxl-hinnour  was  inexhaustible ;  he  couM 
not  see  that  he  was  unwelcuma  He  looked  about  the  premises  for 
a  Beat,  and  none  liciiig  disengaged — for  a  dish-cover  was  on  one,  a 
workbox  on  the  other,  and  so  forth — he  took  one  of  the  children's 
chairs,  and  perched  himself  uiHtn  that  uncomfortable  eminence.  At 
this,  the  children  began  laughing,  the  child  Fanny  londer  than  all — 
at  least,  she  was  more  amused  than  any  of  theiu,  and  ainaze<l  at  his 
Royal  Highness's  condescension.  Ih  to  sit  down  in  that  chair — 
that  little  child's  chair !— Many  and  many  a  time  after,  she  regarded 
it :  haven't  wo  almost  all  such  furniture  in  our  rooms,  that  our 
iancy  peoples  with  dear  figures,  that  our  memory  fills  with  sweet 
smiling  faces,  which  may  never  look  on  us  morel 

So  Pen  sate  down  and  talked  away  with  great  volubility  to  Mrs. 
Bolton.  He  asked  about  the  undertaking  biiaineas,  and  how  many 
mut«s  went  down  with  La<Iy  Estricli'a  remains ;  ajid  about  the  Inn, 
and  who  lived  there.  He  seeuifl  very  much  interested  about  Mr. 
Campion's  cab  and  horse,  and  had  met  that  gentleman  in  society. 
He  thought  he  should  like  shares  in  tlic  Polwlioedle  and  Tredyddlum : 
did  Mrs.  Bolton  do  for  those  chamlwrsi  Were  there  any  chambers 
to  let  in  the  Inn  1  It  was  tetter  th:in  tlie  Temple  :  he  should  like 
to  come  to  live  in  Shejihcrd's  Inn.  As  for  Captain  Strong,  and — 
Colonel  Altamout  was  his  namet — he  was  deeply  interested  in  them 
too.  The  Captain  >\'aa  an  old  friend  at  home.  He  had  dined  with 
him  at  chambers  here,  before  the  Colonel  came  to  live  with  him. 
What  sort  of  man  was  tlie  Cobiiell  Wasn't  he  a  stout  man,  with 
a  Lirge  quantity  of  jewellery,  and  a  wig  and  lai^c  Iilock  whiakera— 
very  black  (here  Pen  was  immensely  waggish,  and  caused  hyattds  , 
giggles  of  delight  from  the  ladies) — very  black  indeed ;  in  bQ^lT 
black  :  that  is  to  say,  a  rich  gri'i'nish  pnrj'le  %  That  was  '& 
he  had  met  him,  too,  at  Sir  Fr  .  .  .■ — in  society. 

"  Oh,  we  know,"  said  the  ladi.-s.     "  Sir  F 

ing.     He's  often  here ;  two  or  thi*ee  times  a  week  with  % 
My  little  boy  has  been  out  for  liill-ataiups  for  liim. 
beg  panlon,  I  shouldn't  have  mentioued  no  secrets,"  ] 
blurted  out,  being  talked  perfectly  into  g  '"~ 
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"  But  we  know  you  to  be  a  gentleman,  Mr,  PemlenDis,  for  I'm  nira 
you  have  shuwn  thnt  you  can  beaijvv  ob  hiicIi.  Hasn't  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis,  Fnuny  1 " 

Funny  lovol  her  ini>tlier  f«r  tliat  Bp«vli,  She  cast  up  her  diurk 
eyes  to  tlie  low  (^uiliii^'  und  siiid,  "  Oh,  tliat  he  has,  I'm  euie,  nm," 
with  a  riiii^e  full  of  meimiu},'. 

Pen  wan  rather  mirinust  abtnit  the  l>ilI-Ht:ini|iK,  and  concerning 
the  traiiMictiuUH  in  StnaiK'H  rliitiiilx'ni.  And  li<;  asked,  when  Alta- 
iiiiiiit  came  unil  joined  the  Olieviilier,  wlit^her  lie  too  Dent  out  fur 
Nll4itain)>i>,  whii  he  wan,  whether  lii>  «iw  niiuiy  tvcnple,  and  so  forth. 
These  ([uctiUnim,  imt  with  i:«nHident1ile  admituiiw  by  Pen,  who 
y/an  intercBtcil  alM>ut  Sir  Fnini^is  Clavering'e  doiiit^'a  from  private 
motives  of  his  {iwn,  wei\>  nrtlewtly  answered  hy  Mrs,  Bolton,  and  to 
tJie  utnioHt  of  her  kiiowlwlsji-  and  ability,  whieh,  va  truth,  were  not 
very  t,Teat. 

Tlnwe  ([iieiittiinH  jinBwcre'I,  and  Pen  beinj,'  at  a  loss  for  man, 
lui;kily  reisillei'tj-il  liw  ])riviles;e  as  a  member  of  the  Press,  mud  ssteJ 
the  liiilies  whether  they  would  like  any  orders  fur  the  piv'    J** 
play  was  thdr  ileli^ht,  ;ls  it  in  almost  always  the  delight  d  emj 
tlieutrienl  jN'rwin.     Wjien   Button  wiis  away  yioktmaaiSs  {it  *P- 
Iieonnl  tliat  of  hite  the  jHirter  of  Shepherd's  Inn  had  takei  a  mJmu 
tuni,  driink  a  jpkhI  deal,  und  otherwise  made  himndf  n»pfc"M<  ^ 
the  liulii-s  of  his  fomily).  tlie.y  would  like  of  ill  thiosi  (a  itip  oat 
and  liio  to  the  timitre — little  Barney,  their  son,  brpaf  tht  Mge ; 
and  Mr,  Pttiulcnnis's  most  njenerous  and  most  gratMl  Wpft*^*  ^ 
orders  was  received  with  boundless  gratttode  If  hoA  mH^  *od 
daughter, 

Fanny  chipped  her  JianiU  with  plowm :  ^  *•  ta"ri  with  it. 
She  looked  and  nodileil,  and  laughtd  at  W  a^as.  **»  nodded 
aiiil  lnu<.'hml  in  lic-r  titni.  Mra.  Bdum  w  »>  iqMUBBtlwl  for 
pleasure  yet,  or  hy  any  means  too  (Mir  MJmntnM  Af  Ihoufdit, 
And  very  likely  Mr.  Pendennii^  n  b  MiiM^i*  *i^  im.  had 
insinuated  some  compiiment^  «r  ihfad  to  lA  w  fc*  please  htr. 
At  first  against  Fbn,  and  i^nv  dim.  ^  w  liis  partiKin 
now,  and  tMast  ■■  imlh^Mli  ^■ifc»>g i>9fb»r.  WLu 
two  women  ^i^^^^^^^l^^^Hfl|fro<4  other  ^n 
eHcb  piishtv  thl^BB^^^^^^B^^Pt *°  "^  flsni- 
pathy,  bseomMtf'^K^At^^^Hf  ithis*-  m  it  i^  g; 
philosophors  whiyJi 

So  the  tsf^^^^^a^^^m^  Msuitrie; 
k  putfet  btnj^^^^^^Bi^^^d^^^  ^rvf  lU'-it.- 
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mamma  said,  "Git-long,  Betsy-Jane,  do  now,  and  play  in  the  court:" 
80  that  the  two  little  ones,  namely,  Betsy-Jane  and  Ameliar-Ann, 
went  away  in  their  little  imiocent  pinafores,  and  disported  in  the 
courtyard  on  the  smooth  gravel,  round  about  the  statue  of  Shepherd 
the  Great. 

And  here,  as  they  were  playing,  they  very  possibly  communicated 
with  an  old  friend  of  theirs  and  dweller  in  the  Inn ;  for  while  Pen 
was  making  himself  agreeable  to  the  ladies  at  the  lodge,  who  were 
laughing  delighted  at  his  salliojs,  an  old  gentleman  passed  under  the 
archway  from  the  Inn-Square,  and  came  and  looked  in  at  the  door 
of  the  lo<lge. 

He  made  a  very  blank  and  nieful  face  when  he  saw  Mr.  Arthur 
seated  upon  a  table,  like  Macheath  in  the  play,  in  easy  discourse 
with  Mrs.  Bolton  and  her  daughter. 

"What!  Mr.  Bows?  How  d'you  do.  Bows?"  cried  out  Pen, 
in  a  cheery,  loud  voice.  "  I  was  coming  to  see  you,  and  was  asking 
your  address  of  these  ladies." 

"  You  were  coming  to  see  wie,  were  you,  sir  ? "  Bows  said,  and 
came  in  with  a  sad  face,  and  shook  hands  with  Arthur.  "  Plague 
on  that  old  man ! "  somebody  thought  in  the  room  :  and  so,  perhaps, 
did  some  one  else  besides  her. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

IN  SHEPHERD'S  INN 

OUR  friend  Pen  said,  "  How  d^e  do,  Mr.  Bows ? "  in  a  loud 
cheery  voice  on  perceiving  that  gentleman,  and  saluted  him 
in  a  dashing  offhand  manner,  yet  you  could  have  seen  a 
blush  upon  Arthur's  face  (answered  by  Fanny,  whose  cheek  straight- 
way threw  out  a  similar  fluttering  red  signal) ;  and  after  Bows  and 
Arthiu*  had  shaken  hands,  and  the  former  had  ironically  accepted  the 
other's  assertion  that  he  was  about  to  pay  Mr.  Costigan's  chambers 
a  visit,  there  was  a  gloomy  and  rather  guilty  silence  in  the  company, 
which  Pen  presently  tried  to  dispel  by  making  a  great  rattling  and 
noise.  The  silence  of  course  departed  at  Mr.  Arthur's  noise,  but 
the  gloom  remained  and  deepened,  as  the  darkness  does  in  a  vault  if 
you  light  up-  a  single  taper  in  it.  Pendennis  tried  to  describe,  in  a 
jocular  manner,  the  transactions  of  tJie  night  previous,  and  attempted 
to  give  an  imitation  of  Costigan  vainly  expostulating  with  the  check- 
taker  at  Vauxhall.  It  was  not  a  good  imitation.  What  stranger 
can  imitate  that  perfection  ?  Nobody  laughed.  Mrs.  Bolton  did  not 
in  the  least  understand  what  part  Mr.  Pendennis  was  performing, 
and  whether  it  was  the  check-taker  or  the  Captain  he  was  taking  off, 
Fanny  wore  an  alarmed  face,  and  tried  a  timid  giggle ;  old  Mr.  Bows 
looked  afl  glum  as  when  he  fiddle<l  in  the  Orchestra,  or  played  a  difli- 
cult  pie(;e  upon  the  old  piano  at  the  Back  Kitchen.  Pen  felt  that 
his  story  was  a  failure ;  liis  voice  sank  and  dwindled  away  dismally 
at  the  entl  of  it — flickered,  and  went  out ;  and  it  was  all  dark  again. 
You  could  hear  the  ticket-porter,  who  lolls  al>out  Shepherd's  Inn,  as 
he  passed  on  the  flags  imder  the  archway  :  the  clink  of  his  boot-heels 
was  noted  by  everybody. 

"You  were  coming  to  see  me,  sir,"  Mr.  Bows  said.  "Won't 
you  have  tluj  kindness  to  walk  up  to  my  chambers  with  me  ?  You 
do  them  a  great  honour,  I  am  sure.  They  are  rather  high  up; 
but " 

"  Oh  !  I  live  in  a  garret  myself,  and  Shepherd's  Inn  is  twice  as 
cheerful  as  Lamb  Coiut,"  Mr.  Pendennis  broke  in. 

"  I  knew  that  you  ha<l  thinl-floor  ajjartments,"  Mr.  Bows  said ; 
"and  was  going  to  say — you  will  please  not  take  my  remark  as 
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discourteous — that  the  air  up  three  pair  of  stairs  is  wholesomer  for 
gentlemen  than  the  air  of  a  porter's  lodge." 

*'  Sir ! "  said  Pen,  whose  candle  flamed  up  again  in  his  wrath, 
and  who  was  disposed  to  he  as  quarrelsome  as  men  are  when  they 
are  in  the  wrong.  "Will  you  permit  me  to  choose  my  society 
without^ " 

"  You  were  so  polite  as  to  say  that  you  were  about  to  honour 
my  'umble  domicile  with  a  visit,"  Mr.  Bows  said,  with  his  sad  voice. 
"  Shall  I  show  you  the  way  ?  Mr.  Pendennis  and  I  are  old  friends, 
Mrs.  Bolton — very  old  aci|uaintances ;  and  at  the  earHest  dawn  of 
his  life  we  crossed  each  other." 

The  old  man  pointed  towards  the  door  with  a  trembling  finger, 
and  a  hat  in  the  other  hand,  and  in  an  attitude  slightly  theatrical ; 
so  were  his  wonls  when  he  spoke  somewhat  artificial,  and  chosen 
from  the  vocabulary  which  he  had  heard  all  his  life  from  the  painted 
lips  of  the  orators  before  the  stage-lamps.  But  he  was  not  acting 
or  masquerading,  as  Pen  knew  very  well,  though  he  was  disposed  to 
pooh-iK>oh  the  old  fellow's  melodramatic  aire.  "Come  along,  sir," 
he  said,  "  as  you  are  so  very  pressing.  Mrs.  Bolton,  I  wish  you  a 
good  day.  GKHxl-bye,  Miss  Fanny;  I  shall  always  think  of  our 
night  at  Vauxhall  with  pleasure ;  and  be  sure  I  will  remember  the 
theatre-tickets."  And  he  took  her  hand,  pressed  it,  was  pressed  by 
it,  and  was  gone. 

"  What  a  nice  young  man,  to  be  sure ! "  cried  Mrs.  Bolton. 

"D'you  think  so,  ma?"  sjiid  Fanny. 

"  1  was  arthinkin'  who  he  was  like.  When  I  was  at  the  Wells 
with  Mrs.  Serlc,"  Mrs.  Bolton  continued,  looking  through  the 
window-curtain  after  Pen,  as  he  went  up  the  court  with  Bows, — 
"  there  was  a  young  gentleman  from  the  City,  that  used  to  come 
in  a  tilbry,  in  a  white  'at,  the  very  image  of  huu,  ony  his  whiskers 
was  black,  and  Mr.  P.'s  is  red." 

"  Law,  ma !  they  arc  a  most  beautiful  hawbum,"  Fanny  said. 

"  He  used  to  come  for  Emly  Budd,  who  danced  Columbine  in 
*  'Arleykin  'Ompipe,  or  the  Battle  of  Navarino,'  when  Miss  De  la 
Bosky  was  took  ill — a  pretty  dancer,  and  a  fine  stage  figure  of  a 
woman — and  he  was  a  great  sugar-baker  in  the  City,  with  a  country 
'ouse  at  'Omerton ;  and  he  used  to  drive  her  in  the  tilbry  down 
Goswell  Street  Road ;  and  one  day  they  drove  and  was  married  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Smithfield,  where  they  'atl  their  bands 
read  quite  private ;  and  she  now  keeps  her  carriage,  and  I  sor  her 
name  in  the  paper  as  patroness  of  the  Manshing-House  Ball  for  the 
Washywomen's  Asylum.  And  look  at  Lady  Mirabel  —  Capting 
Costigan's  daughter — she  was  profeshnl,  as  all  very  well  know.' 
Thus,  and  more  to  this  purpose,  Mrs.  Bolton  spoke,  now  peeping 
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through  the  window-curtain,  now  cleaning  the  mugs  and  plates,  and 
consigning  them  to  their  place  in  the  coraer  cupboiird ;  and  finishing 
her  speech  as  she  and  Fanny  shook  out  and  folded  up  the  dinner- 
cloth  between  them,  and  restored  it  to  its  drawer  in  the  table. 

Although  Costigan  had  once  before  been  made  pretty  acciu^tely 
to  understand  what  Pen's  pecuniary  means  and  expectations  were,  I 
suppose  Cos  had  forgotten  the  information  acquired  at  Chatteris 
years  ago,  or  had  been  induced  by  his  natiu^  enthusiasm  to  exag- 
gerate his  friend's  income.  He  had  described  Fairoaks  Park  in 
the  most  glowing  terms  to  Mrs.  Bolton,  on  the  preceding  evening, 
as  he  was  walking  about  with  her  during  Pen's  little  escapade  with 
Fanny,  had  dilated  upon  the  cnonnous  wealth  of  Pen's  famous  uncle, 
the  Major,  and  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Artlmr's  funded 
and  landed  property.  Very  likely  Mrs.  Bolton,  in  her  wisdom,  had 
speculated  upon  these  matters  during  the  night ;  and  ha<l  had  visions 
of  Fanny  driving  in  her  carriage,  like  Mrs.  Bolton's  old  comrade,  the 
dancer  of  Sadler's  Wells. 

In  the  last  operation  of  table-cloth  folding,  these  two  foolish 
women,  of  necessity,  came  dose  together;  and  as  Fanny  took  the 
cloth  and  gave  it  the  last  fold,  her  mother  put  her  finger  under  the 
young  gui's  chin,  and  kissed  her.  Again  the  red  signal  flew  out, 
and  fluttered  on  Faimy's  cheek.  What  did  it  mean  ?  It  was  not 
alarm  this  time.  It  was  pleasure  which  caused  the  poor  little 
Fanny  to  blush  so.  Poor  little  Fanny !  What !  is  love  sin,  that 
it  is  so  pleasant  at  the  beginning,  and  so  bitter  at  the  end  1 

After  the  embnicc,  Mrs.  Bolton  thought  proper  to  say  that  she 
was  a-going  out  upon  business,  and  that  Fanny  must  keep  the 
lodge ;  which  Fanny,  after  a  very  faint  objet^^tion  indeed,  consented 
to  do.  So  Mrs.  Bolton  took  her  bonnet  and  market-basket,  and 
departed ;  and  the  instant  she  was  gone,  Fanny  went  and  sate  by 
the  window  whic^h  commanded  Bows's  door,  and  never  once  took 
her  eyes  away  from  that  quarter  of  Shepherd's  Inn. 

Betsy-Jiuie  and  Amcliar-Ann  were  buzzing  in  one  comer  of  the 
place,  and  making  l)elieve  to  reiul  out  of  a  picture-book,  which  one 
of  tliem  held  topsy-turvy.  It  was  a  grave  and  dreadful  tract,  of 
Mr.  Bolton's  collection.  Fanny  did  not  hear  her  sisters  prattling 
over  it.     She  noticed  nothing  but  Bows's  door. 

At  last  she  gave  a  little  shake,  and  her  eyes  lighted  up.  He 
had  come  out.  He  would  pass  the  door  again.  But  her  poor  little 
countenance  fell  in  an  instant  more.  Pcndennis,  indeed,  came  out ; 
but  Bows  followed  after  him.  Tlicy  passed  under  the  archway 
together.  He  only  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  as  he  looked  in. 
He  did  not  stop  to  speak. 

In  three  or  four  minutes — Fanny  did  not  know  how  long,  but 
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she  looked  furiously  at  him  when  he  came  into  the  lodge — Bows 
returned  alone,  and  entered  into  the  porter's  room. 

"  Where's  your  ma,  dear  ? "  he  said  to  Fanny. 

"I  don't  know,"  Fanny  said,  with  an  angry  toss.  "I  don't 
follow  ma's  steps  wherever  she  goes,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Bows." 

"  Am  I  my  mother's  keeper  ? "  Bows  said,  with  his  usual  melan- 
choly bitterness.  "  Come  here,  Betsy-Jane  and  Amelia- Ann ;  I've 
brought  a  cake  for  the  one  who  can  read  her  letters  best,  and  a 
cake  for  the  other  who  can  read  them  the  next  best" 

When  the  young  ladies  had  undergone  the  examination  through 
which  Bows  i>ut  them,  they  were  rewanled  with  their  gingerbread 
me<lals,  and  went  off  to  discuss  them  in  the  court.  Meauwliile 
Fanny  took  out  some  work,  and  pretended  to  busy  herself  with  it, 
her  mind  being  in  great  excitement  and  anger  as  she  ])lied  her 
needle.  Bows  sate  so  that  he  could  command  the  entrance  from 
the  lodge  to  the  street.  But  the  person  whom,  perhaps,  he  expected 
to  see,  never  made  his  appearance  again.  And  Mrs.  Bolton  came 
in  from  market,  and  found  Mr.  Bows  in  place  of  the  person  whom 
the  had  expected  to  see.  The  reader  perhaps  can  guess  what  was 
his  name. 

The  inter\iew  between  Bows  and  his  guest,  when  those  two 
mounted  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  fonner  in  common  with 
the  descendant  of  the  Milesian  kings,  was  not  particularly  satisfactory 
to  either  party.  Pen  was  sulky.  If  Bows  had  anything  on  his 
mind,  he  did  not  cjire  to  deliver  himself  of  his  thoughts  in  the 
presence  of  Captain  Costigan,  who  remained  in  the  apartment  during 
the  whole  of  Pen's  visit ;  having  quitted  his  bed-chamber,  indeed, 
but  a  very  few  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  that  gentleman.  We 
have  witnessed  the  dhhahilld  of  Major  Pendennis :  will  any  man 
wish  to  be  valet-de-chambre  to  our  other  hero,  Costigan  1  It  would 
seem  that  tlie  Captain,  before  issuing  from  his  bedrcwm,  scented 
himself  with  otto  of  whisky.  A  rich  odour  of  that  delicious  porfuine 
breathed  from  out  him,  as  he  held  out  the  grasp  of  cordiality  to  his 
visitor.  The  hand  which  jx»rformed  th.at  grasp  shook  woefully  :  it 
was  a  wonder  how  it  could  hold  the  razor  with  which  the  poor 
gentleman  daily  operated  on  his  chin. 

Bows's  room  was  aa  netit,  on  the  other  hand,  as  his  comrade's 
waa  disorderly.  His  humble  wanlrolKj  hung  behind  a  curtain.  His 
books  and  manuscript  music  were  trimly  arranged  upon  shelves.  A 
lithographed  portrait  of  Miss  Fotheringay,  as  Mrs.  Haller,  Mith  the 
actress's  sprawling  signature  at  the  comer,  hung  faithfully  over  the 
old  gentleman's  l)ed.  Lady  Miral)el  wrote  much  better  than  Miss 
Fotheringay  had  been  able  to  do.    Her  Ladyship  had  lal)oured  assidu- 
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ously  to  acquire  the  art  of  penmanship  since  her  marriage ;  and,  in 
a  common  note  of  invitation  or  acceptance,  acquitted  herself  very 
genteelly.  Bows  loved  the  old  handwriting  best,  though ;  the  fair 
artist's  earlier  manner.  He  had  but  one  specimen  of  tTie  new  style, 
a  note  in  reply  to  a  song  coniiwsed  and  dedicated  to  Lady  Mirabel, 
by  her  most  humble  servant  Robert  Bows;  and  which  document 
was  treasured  in  his  desk  among  his  other  state  papers.  He  was 
teaching  Fanny  Boltoil  now  to  sing  and  to  write,  as  he  had  taught 
Emily  in  former  days.  It  was  the  nature  of  the  man  to  attach  liim- 
self  to  something.  When  Emily  was  torn  from  him  he  took  a  sub- 
stitute :  as  a  man  looks  out  for  a  crutch  when  he  \o8m  a  leg,  or 
lashes  himself  to  a  raft  when  he  has  suffered  shipwreck.  Latude 
had  given  his  heart  to  a  woman,  no  doubt,  before  he  grew  to  be  so 
fond  of  a  mouse  in  the  Bastille.  There  are  jieople  who  in  their 
youth  have  felt  and  inspired  an  heroic  passion,  and  end  by  being 
happy  in  the  caresses,  or  agitated  by  the  illness,  of  a  poodle.  But 
it  was  hard  upon  Bows,  and  grating  to  his  feelings  as  a  man  and  a 
sentimentalist,  that  he  shoidd  find  Pen  again  upon  his  track,  and  in 
pursuit  of  this  little  Fanny. 

Meanwhile  Costigan  had  not  the  least  idea  but  that  his  company 
was  perfectly  welcome  to  Messrs.  Pendennis  and  Bows,  and  that  the 
visit  of  the  former  was  intended  for  himself.  He  expressed  himself 
greatly  pleased  with  that  mark  of  poloightu(»S8,  and  promised,  in  his 
own  mind,  that  he  would  repay  that  obligation  at  least,  which  was 
not  the  only  debt  which  the  Captain  owed  in  life,  by  several  visits 
to  his  young  friend.  He  entertained  him  affably  with  the  news  of 
the  day,  or  rather  of  ten  days  i)revious ;  for  Pen,  in  his  quality  of 
journalist,  remembere<l  to  have  seen  some  of  the  Captiiin's  opinions 
in  the  Sporting  and  Theatrical  Newspaper  which  was  Costigan's 
oracle.  He  stated  that  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Mirabel  were  gone  to 
Baden-Ba<len,  and  were  most  pressing  in  their  invitations  that  he 
should  join  them  there.  Pen  replied,  with  great  gravity,  that  he 
had  heimi  that  Baden  was  very  pleasant,  and  the  Grand  Duke  ex- 
ceedingly hospitable  to  English.  Costigan  answered,  that  the  laws 
of  hospitalitee  bekeam  a  Grand  Juke ;  that  he  sariously  would  think 
about  visiting  him ;  and  made  some  remarks  upon  the  splendid 
festivities  at  Dublin  Castle,  when  His  Excellency  the  Ejirl  of  Portan- 
sherry  held  the  Viccraygal  Coort  there,  and  of  which  he  Costigan 
had  been  a  humble  but  pleased  spectator.  And  Pen — as  he  heard 
these  oft-told  well-remembered  legends — recoll(K!ted  the  time  when 
he  had  given  a  sort  of  credence  to  them,  and  had  a  certain  respect 
for  the  Captain.  Emily  and  first  love,  and  the  little  room  at 
Chatteris,  and  the  kind  talk  with  Bows  on  the  bridge,  came  back  to 
him.    He  felt  quite  kindly  disposed  towards  his  two  old  friends ;  and 
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cordially  shook  the  hands  of  both  of  them  when  he  rose  to  go 
away. 

He  had  quite  forgotten  al)out  little  Fanny  Bolton  whilst  the 
Captain  was  talking,  and  Pen  himself  was  absorbed  in  other  selfish 
meditations.  He  only  remembered  her  again  as  Bows  came  hobbling 
down  the  stairs  after  him,  bent  evidently  upon  following  him  out  of 
Shepherd's  Inn. 

Mr.  Bows's  precaution  was  not  a  lucky  one.  The  wrath  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendenuis  rose  at  the  poor  old  fellow's  feeble  persecution. 
Confound  him,  what  docs  he  mean  by  dogging  me?  thought  Pen. 
And  he  burst  out  laughing  when  be  was  in  the  Strand  and  by  him- 
self, as  he  thought  of  the  eldcr'A  stratagem.  It  wiis  not  an  honest 
laugh,  Arthur  Pcndcnnis.  Perhaps  the  thought  struck  Arthur  him- 
self, and  he  blushed  at  his  own  sense  of  lumiour. 

Hq  weut  off  to  endeavour  to  Imnish  the  thoughts  which  occupied 
him,  whatever  those  thoughts  might  be,  and  tried  various  places  of 
amusement  with  but  indifferent  success.  He  struggled  up  the  highest 
stairs  of  the  Panonima ;  but  when  he  had  arrive^l,  jianting,  at  the 
height  of  the  eminence.  Care  had  come  up  with  him,  and  was  l)caring 
him  com[jany.  He  went  to  the;  Club,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  home, 
exceedingly  witty  and  sanuistic,  and  in  which,  if  he  did  not  say  a 
single  word  about  Vauxhall  and  Fanny  Bolton,  it  was  because  he 
thought  that  subject,  however  interesting  to  himself,  would  not  be 
very  interesting  to  his  mother  and  Laura.  Nor  could  the  novels  or 
the  library  table  fix  his  attention,  nor  the  grave  and  respectable 
Jawkins  (the  only  man  in  town),  who  wished  to  engage  him  in  con- 
versation ;  nor  any  of  the  amustnnents  which  he  tried,  after  flying 
from  Jawkins.  He  passed  a  Comic  Theatre  on  his  way  home,  and 
saw  "  Stunning  Farce,"  "  Roars  of  Laughter,"  "  Grood  Old  English 
Fim  and  Frolic,"  placarded  in  vennilion  letters  on  the  gate.  He 
went  into  the  pit,  and  saw  the  lovely  Mrs.  Leary,  as  usual,  in  a 
man's  attire ;  and  that  eminent  buffo  actor,  Tom  Horseman,  dressctl 
as  a  woman.  Horseman's  tnivestie  seemed  to  him  a  horrid  and 
hideous  degradation ;  Mrs.  Leary's  glances  and  ankles  haxl  not  the 
least  effect.  He  laughed  again,  and  bitterly,  to  himself,  as  he  thought 
of  the  effect  which  she  had  produced  upon  hun,  on  the  first  night  of 
hiB  arrival  in  London,  a  short  time — what  a  long  long  time  ago ! 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

IN  OR  NEAR  THE  TEMPLE  GARDEN 

FASHION  has  long  deserted  the  green  and  pretty  Temple  Grarden, 
in  which  Shakspeare  makes  York  and  Lancaster  to  pluck  the 
innocent  white  and  red  roses  which  became  the  badges  of  their 
bloody  wars ;  and  the  learned  and  pleasant  writer  of  the  "  Handbook 
of  London  "  tells  us  that  "  the  commonest  and  hardiest  kind  of  rose 
has  long  ceased  to  put  forth  a  bud  "  in  that  smoky  air.  Not  many 
of  the  present  occupiers  of  the  buildings  round  about  the  quarter  know 
or  care,  very  likely,  whether  or  not  roses  grow  there,  or  pass  the  old 
gate,  except  on  their  way  to  chambers.  The  attorneys'  clerks  don't 
carry  flowers  in  their  bags,  or  posies  under  their  arms,  as  they  run 
to  the  counsels'  chambers — the  few  lawyers  who  take  constitutional 
walks  think  very  little  about  York  and  Lancaster,  especially  since 
the  railroad  business  is  over.  Only  antiquarians  and  literary  amateurs 
care  to  lock  at  the  gardens  with  much  interest,  and  fancy  good  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  and  Mr.  Spectator  with  his  short  face  pacing  up 
and  down  the  road ;  or  dear  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  the  summer-house, 
perhaps  meditating  about  the  next  **  Citizen  of  the  World,"  or  the 
new  suit  that  Mr.  Filby,  the  tailor,  is  fashioning  for  him,  or  the 
dunning  letter  that  Mr.  Newbery  has  sent.  Treading  heavily  on  the 
gravel,  and  rolling  majestically  along  in  a  snuff-coloured  suit,  and  a 
wig  that  sadly  wants  the  barber's  powder  and  irons,  one  sees  the 
Great  Doctor  step  up  to  him  (his  Scotch  lackey  following  at  the 
lexicographer's  heels,  a  little  the  worse  for  port  wine  that  they  had 
been  taking  at  the  Mitre),  and  Mr.  Johnson  asks  Mr.  Groldsmith  to 
come  home  and  take  a  dish  of  tea  with  Miss  Williams.  Kind  faith 
of  Fancy  !  Sir  Roger  and  Mr.  Spectator  are  as  real  to  us  now  as 
the  two  doctors  and  the  boozy  and  faithfid  Scotchman.  The  poetical 
figures  live  in  our  memory  just  as  much  as  the  real  personages, — and 
as  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  was  of  a  romantic  and  literary  turn,  by  no 
means  addicted  to  the  legal  pursuits  conmion  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place,  we  may  presume  that  he  was  cherishing  some  such 
poetical  reflections  as  these,  when,  upon  the  evening  after  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  the  young  gentleman  chose  the  Temple 
Gardens  as  a  place  for  exercise  and  meditation. 
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On  tlie  Sunday  evening;  the  Temple  is  c^)inmonly  calm.  The 
chambera  are  for  the  most  ]>art  vacant :  the  great  lawyers  arc  giving 
grand  dinner  parties  at  their  houses  in  the  Belgravian  or  Tyburnian 
districts ;  the  agreeable  young  barrist^^^rs  are  alisent,  attending  those 
parties,  and  paying  their  respects  to  Mr.  Kewsy's  exct^llent  claret,  or 
Mr.  Justice  Ennine's  a(;complishe(l  daughters :  the  iminvitetl  are 
partaking  of  the  economic  joint,  and  the  modest  half-pint  of  wine  at 
the  Club,  entertaiiung  themselves,  and  the  re^t  of  the  comi)any  in 
the  club-room,  with  circuit  jokes  and  points  of  wit  and  law.  Nolxxly 
is  in  chambers  at  all,  except  poor  Mr.  Co<kle,  who  is  ill,  and  whose 
laundress  is  making  him  gniel ; .  or  Mr.  Toodle,  who  is  an  amateur  of 
the  flute,  and  whom  you  may  hear  piping  solitary  from  his  chambers 
in  the  second  floor ;  or  young  Tiger,  the  student,  from  whose  open 
windows  comes  a  gi*wit  gush  of  cigar  smoke,  and  at  whose  door  are  a 
quantity  of  dishes  and  covci's,  bearing  the  insignia  of  Dick's  or  the 
Cock.  But  stop !  WhithiT  does  Fancy  le^  us  ?  It  is  vacuition 
time ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Pendennis,  nobody  is  in  chambers 
at  call. 

Perha[>s  it  was  solitude,  then,  which  drove  Pen  into  the  garden  ; 
for  although  he  had  never  l>eforc  passed  the  gat«,  and  had  lookctl 
rather  carelessly  at  the  pretty  flower-beds,  and  the  groups  of  pleaseil 
citizens  sauntering  over  the  trim  lawn  and  the  broad  gravel-walks  by 
the  river,  on  this  evening  it  happened,  ;is  we  have  said,  that  the  young 
gentleman,  who  had  dined  alone  at  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Temple,  took  a  fancy,  as  he  was  returning  home  to  his  chambers, 
to  tiike  a  little  walk  in  the  gardens,  anti  enjoy  the  fresh  evening  air, 
and  the  siglit  of  the  shining  Thames.  After  walking  for  a  brief  space, 
and  looking  at  the  many  peiur(;ful  and  happy  groups  round  about  him, 
he  grew  tired  of  the  e-\ercise,  and  l)etook  himself  to  one  of  the 
summer-houses  which  flank  either  end  of  the  main  walk,  and  there 
modestly  seated  hims(^lf.  What  were  his  c^jgitations  ?  The  evening 
was  delightfully  briglit  and  calm ;  the  sky  wjis  cloudless ;  the 
chimneys  on  the  opjjosite  bank  were  not  smoking ;  the  wharfs  and 
warehouses  looked  rosy  in  the  sunshine,  and  as  cl(;an  as  if  they,  tixi, 
had  washed  for  the  holiday.  The  steamers  rushed  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  stream,  laden  with  holiday  passengers.  The  bells  of  the 
multitudinous  City  churches  were  ringing  to  evening  prayers,  —such 
peacefiil  Sabbath  evenings  as  this  Pen  may  have  rememlxjred  in  his 
early  days,  as  he  paced,  with  his  arm  round  his  mother's  waist,  on 
the  terrace  before  the  lawn  at  home.  The  sun  was  lighting  up  the 
little  Brawl,  too,  as  well  as  the  broad  Thames,  and  sinking  down- 
wards majestically  behind  the  Clavering  elms,  and  the  tower  of  the 
familiar  village  church.  Was  it  thoughts  of  these,  or  the  sunset 
merely,  that  caused  the  blush  on  the  young  man's  facol     He  beat 
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time  on  the  bench  to  the  chonis  of  the  bells  without;  flicked  the 
dust  off  his  shining  boots  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  starting 
up,  stamped  with  his  foot  and  said,  "No,  by  Jove,  I'll  go  home." 
And  with  this  resolution,  which  indicated  that  some  struggle  as  to 
the  propriety  of  remaining  where  he  was,  or  of  quitting  the  garden, 
had  been  going  on  in  his  mind,  he  stepped  out  of  the  summer-house. 

He  nearly  knocked  down  two  little  children,  who  did  not  indeed 
reach  much  higher  than  his  knee,  and  were  tix)tting  along  the  gravel- 
walk,  with  their  long  blue  shadows  slanting  towards  the  east. 

One  cried  out  "  Oh ! "  the  other  began  to  laugh  ;  and  with  a 
knowing  little  infantine  chuckle,  said,  "  Missa  Pen-dennis  !  "  And 
Arthur,  looking  down,  saw  his  two  little  friends  of  the  day  before, 
Mesdemoiselles  Ameliar-Ann  and  Betsy-Jane.  He  blushed  more 
than  ever  at  seeing  them,  and  seizing  the  one  whom  he  had  nearly 
upset,  jumped  her  up  into  the  air,  and  kissed  her :  at  wliich  sudden 
assault  Ameliar-Ann  began  to  cry  in  great  alarm. 

This  cry  brought  up  instantly  two  ladies  in  clean  collars  and  new 
ribbons,  and  grand  shawls,  namely  :  Mrs.  Bolton  in  a  rich  scarlet 
Caledonian  cashmere,  and  a  black  silk  dress ;  and  Miss  F.  Bolton 
with  a  yellow  scarf  and  a  sweet  sprigged  muslin,  and  a  parasol — 
quite  the  lady.  Fanny  did  not  say  one  single  wonl :  though  her 
eyes  flashed  a  welcome,  and  shone  as  bright —  as  bright  as  the  most 
blazing  windows  in  Paper  Buildings.  But  Mrs.  Bolton,  after  admon- 
isliing  Betsy-Jane,  said,  "Lor,  sir— how  very  odd  that  we  should 
meet  you  year  !  I  'ope  you  'ave  your  'ealth  well,  sir. — Ain't  it  odd, 
Faimy,  that  we  should  meet  Mr.  Pendennis  1 "  What  do  you  mean 
by  sniggering,  Mesdames  ]  When  young  Cra'sus  has  been  staying  at 
a  country  house,  have  you  never,  l)y  any  singular  coincidence,  been 
walking  with  your  Fanny  in  the  shrubberies  ?  Have  you  and  your 
Fanny  never  happened  to  be  Hstening  to  the  band  of  the  Heavies  at 
Brighton,  when  young  De  Boots  and  Captiiin  Patlmore  came  clinking 
down  the  Pier  ]  Have  you  and  your  darling  Frances  never  chanced 
to  be  visiting  old  widow  Wlieezy  at  the  cottage  on  the  common,  when 
the  young  curate  has  stepped  in  with  a  tract  adapted  to  the  rheuma- 
tism ]  Do  you  suppose  that,  if  singiUar  coincidences  occur  at  the 
Hall,  they  don't  also  happen  at  the  Lodge  ] 

It  wa»  a  coincidence,  no  doubt :  that  was  all.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation  on  the  day  previous,  Mr.  Pendennis  had  merely 
said,  in  the  simplest  way  imaginable,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  of 
Miss  Bolton,  that  although  some  of  the  cx)iuts  were  gloomy,  parts  of 
the  Temple  were  very  cheerful  and  agreeable,  esi)ecially  the  chambers 
looking  on  the  river  and  around  the  gardens,  and  that  the  gardens 
were  a  very  pleasant  walk  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  fretiuented  by 
a  great  number  of  people — and  here,  by  the  merest  chance,  all  our 
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acquaintances  met  together,  jiist  like  so  many  i)Goplc  in  genteel  life. 
What  could  be  more  artless,  good-natured,  or  natural  ? 

Pen  looked  very  grave,  pompous,  and  dandified.  He  was  un- 
usually smart  and  brilliant  in  his  costume.  His  white  dude  trousers 
and  white  hat,  his  neckcloth  of  many  colours,  his  light  waistcoat,  gold 
chains,  and  shirt-studs,  gave  him  the  air  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  at 
least.  How  his  splendour  became  his  figure !  Was  anybody  ever 
like  him  1  some  one  thought.  He  blushed — how  his  blushes  became 
him !  the  same  individual  said  to  herself.  The  children,  on  seeing 
him  the  day  before,  had  been  so  struck  with  him,  that  afteT  he 
had  gone  away  they  had  been  playing  at  him.  And  Ameliar- 
Ann,  sticking  her  little  chubby  fingers  into  the  arm-holes  of  her 
pinafore,  as  Pen  was  wont  to  do  with  his  waistcoat,  had  said,  "  Now, 
Bessy-Jane,  I'll  be  Missa  Pendeunis."  Fanny  had  laughed  till  she 
cried,  and  smothered  her  sister  witli  kisses  for  that  feat.  How  happy, 
too,  she  was  to  see  Arthur  embracing  the  child ! 

If  Arthur  was  red,  Fanny,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  worn  and 
pale.  Arthur  remarked  it,  and  a^ked  kindly  why  she  looked  so 
&tigiied. 

"  I  was  awake  all  night,"  said  Fanny,  and  began  to  blush  a  little. 

"  I  put  out  her  candle,  and  hoy^dered  her  to  go  to  8lce[i  and  leave 
off  rcadin',"  interposed  the  fond  mother. 

"  You  were  reading  ?  And  what  was  it  that  interested  you  so  ?  " 
asked  Pen,  amused. 

"  Oh,  it's  80  beautiful ! "  said  Fanny. 

"What?" 

"  *  Walter  Lorraine,' "  Fanny  sighed  out.  "  How  I  do  hate  that 
Neara — Naera — I  don't  know  the  pronunciation.  And  how  I  love 
Leonora,  and  Walter  ;  oh,  how  dear  he  is  ! " 

How  had  Fanny  discovered  the  novel  of  "Walter  Lorraine," 
and  that  Pen  was  the  author?  This  little  person  remembered 
every  single  word  which  Mr.  Pendennis  had  spoken  on  the  night 
previous,  and  how  he  wrote  in  books  and  newspapere.  What 
Ixwks  ?  She  was  so  eager  to  know,  that  she  had  almost  a  uund  to 
be  civil  to  old  Bows,  who  was  suffering  under  her  displeasure  since 
yesterday,  but  she  determined  first  to  make  application  to  Costigan. 
She  began  by  coaxing  the  Captain  and  smiling  upon  him  in  her 
most  winning  way,  as  she  helped  to  arrange  his  dinner  and  set  his 
humble  apartment  in  order.  She  was  sure  his  linen  wanted  mending 
(and  indeed  the  Captain's  linen-closet  contained  some  curious  speci- 
mens of  manufactured  flax  and  cotton).  She  would  mend  his  shirts 
— all  his  shirts.  What  horrid  holes — what  funny  holes !  She 
put  her  little  face  through  one  of  them,  and  laughed  at  the  old 
warrior  in  the  moat  winning  manncT.      She  would  have  made  a 
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fiinny  little  picture  looking  through  the  holes.  Then  she  daintily 
removed  Costigan's  dinner  things,  tripping  about  the  room  as  she 
had  seen  the  dancers  do  at  the  play  ;  and  she  danced  to  the 
Captain's  cupboard,  and  produced  his  whisky-bottle,  and  mixed 
him  a  tumbler,  and  must  taste  a  drop  of  it — a  little  drop ;  and  the 
Captain  must  sing  her  one  of  his  songs,  his  dear  songs,  and  teach  it 
to  her.  And  when  he  had  simg  an  Irish  melody  in  his  rich  quaver- 
ing voic«,  fancying  it  was  he  who  was  fascinating  the  little  Siren, 
she  put  her  little  question  about  Arthur  Pendennis  and  his  novel, 
and  having  got  an  answer,  cared  for  nothing  more,  but  left  the 
Captain  at  the  piano  about  to  sing  her  another  song,  and  the  dinner- 
tray  in  the  passage,  and  the  shirts  on  the  chair,  and  ran  downstairs, 
quickening  her  pace  as  she  sped. 

Captain  Costigan,  as  he  said,  was  not  a  litherary  cyarkter,  nor 
had  he  as  yet  found  time  to  peruse  his  young  friencUs  ellygant  per- 
faurumance,  though  he  intended  to  teak  an  early  opporchunitee  of 
purchasing  a  cawjxMJ  of  his  work.  But  he  knew  the  name  of  Pen's 
novel  from  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Finucane,  Bludyer,  and  other 
frequenters  of  the  Back  Kitchen,  spoke  of  Mr.  Pendennis  (not  all 
of  them  with  great  friendship  ;  for  Bludyer  called  him  a  confounded 
coxcomb,  and  Hoolan  wondered  that  Doolan  did  not  kick  him,  &c.) 
by  the  sobriquet  of  Walter  Lorraine, — and  was  hence  enabled  to 
give  Fanny  the  infonnation  which  she  retjuircd. 

"  And  she  went  and  ast  for  it  at  the  libery,"  Mrs.  Bolton  said, 
— "several  liberies — and  some  'ad  it  and  it  was  hout,  and  some 
'adn't  it.  And  one  of  the  liberies  as  *ad  it  wouldn't  let  'er  'ave  it 
without  a  sovering ;  and  she  'adn't  one,  and  she  came  back  a-crying 
to  me — didn't  you,  Fanny  ? — and  I  gave  her  a  sovering." 

"  And,  oh,  I  was  in  such  a  fright  lest  any  one  should  have  come 
to  the  libery  and  took  it  while  I  was  away,"  Fanny  said,  her  cheeks 
and  eyes  glowing.     "  And,  oh,  I  do  like  it  so  ! " 

Arthur  was  touched  by  this  artless  sympathy,  immensely  flattered 
and  moved  by  it.  "  Do  you  like  it  ? "  he  said.  "  If  you  will  come 
up  to  my  chambers  I  will — No,  I  will  bring  you  one — no,  I  will 
send  you  one.  Good-night.  Thank  you,  Fanny.  God  bless  you. 
I  mustn't  stay  with  you.  Grood-bye,  good-bye."  And,  pressing  her 
hand  once,  and  nodding  to  her  mother  and  the  other  children,  he 
strode  out  of  the  gardens. 

He  quickened  his  pace  as  he  went  from  them,  and  ran  out  of 
the  gate  talking  to  himself.  "  Dear,  dear  little  thing,"  he  said, — 
"  darling  little  Fanny  !  You  are  worth  them  all.  I  wish  to  heaven 
Shandon  was  back.  I'd  go  home  to  my  mother.  I  mustn't  see 
her.     I  won't.     I  won't,  so  help  me " 

As  he  was  talking  thus,  and  running,  the  passers-by  turning  to 
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look  at  him,  ha  ran  against  a  little  old  man,  and  perceived  it  was 
Mr.  Bows. 

"  Yoqr  very  *umble  servant,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bows,  making  a 
Barcastic  lx)w,  and  lifting  his  old  hat  from  his  forehes^. 

<*  I  wish  you  a  good  day,"  Arthur  answered  sulkily.  "  Don't  let 
me  detain  you,  or  give  you  the  trouble  to  follow  me  again.  I  am  i4 
a  hurry,  sir ;  g(Kxl-<?vcning." 

Bows  thought  Pen  had  some  reason  for  hiurying  to  his  roonos. 
"Where  are  they]"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman.  "You  know 
whom  I  mean.  They're  not  in  your  rooms,  sir,  are  they]  They 
tojd  Bolton  they  were  going  to  church  at  the  Temple ;  they  weren't 
there.  They  are  in  your  chambers :  they  mustn't  stay  i|i  your 
chambers,  Mr.  Pendennis." 

"  Damn  it,  sir ! "  cried  out  Pendennis  fiercely.  "  Come  and 
see  if  they  are  in  my  chambers :  here's  the  court  and  the  door — 
come  in  and  see."  And  Bows,  taking  off  his  hat  apd  bowing  first, 
followed  the  young  man. 

They  were  not  in  Pen's  chambers,  as  we  know.  But  when  the 
gardens  were  closed,  the  two  women,  who  had  had  but  a  melai^choly 
evening's  amusement,  walketl  away  saxlly  with  the  children,  and  they 
entered  into  Lamb  Coiu*t,  and  stood  under  the  lamp-post  wliich 
cheerfiilly  ornaments  the  centre  of  that  quatjrangle,  and  looked  up 
to  the  third  floor  of  the  house  where  Pendennis's  chambers  were, 
and  where  they  saw  a  light  j)re8ently  kindled.  Then  this  couple 
of  fools  went  away,  the  children  dragging  wearily  after  them,  and 
returned  to  Mr.  Bolton,  who  was  inunersed  in  rum-and-water  (it  his 
lodgings  in  Shepherd's  Inn. 

Mr.  Bows  looked  round  the  blank  room  which  the  youpg  man 
occupied,  and  which  had  received  but  very  few  ornaments  or  ad4ition8 
since  the  laat  time  we  saw  them.  Warrington's  old  bookcase  and 
bettered  library,  Pen's  writing-table  with  its  litter  of  papers,  pre- 
sented an  aspect  cheerless  enough.  "  Will  you  like  to  look  in  the 
bedrooms,  Mr.  Bows,  and  see  if  my  victims  are  there?"  he  sold 
bitterly ;  "  or  whether  I  have  made  away  with  the  little  girls,  and 
bid  them  in  the  coal-hole  ] " 

"  Your  won!  is  sufficient,  Mr,  Pendennis,"  the  other  said  ip  his 
sad  tone.  "  You  say  they  arc  not  here,  and  I  know  they  are  uot 
Ai^d  I  hope  they  never  have  been  here,  and  never  will  come." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  are  very  good,  to  choose  my  acquaint 
aQces  for  me,"  Arthur  said,  in  a  haughty  tone;  "and  to  suppose 
that  anybody  would  be  the  worse  for  my  society.  I  remember  you, 
and  owe  you  kindness  fix)m  old  times,  Mr.  Bows ;  or  I  should  speak 
iQOie  aoi^y  than  I  do,  about  a  very  intolerable  sort  of  persecution 
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to  which  you  seem  inclined  to  subject  me.  You  followed  me  out  of 
your  Itiii  yesterday,  as  if  you  wanted  to  watch  that  I  shouldn't 
rfteal  something."  Here  Pen  stammered  and  turned  red  directly  he 
had  said  the  words ;  he  felt  he  had  given  the  other  an  opening,  which 
Bows  instantly  took. 

"  I  do  think  you  came  to  steal  something,  ad  you  say  the  words, 
sir,"  fiows  said.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  came  to  pay  A 
visit  to  poor  old  Bows,  the  fiddler  1  or  to  Mrs.  Bolton,  at  the  porter's 
lodge  t  Oh  fie !  Such  a  fine  gentleman  as  Arthur  Pendennis, 
Esqidre,  doesn't  condescend  to  walk  up  to  my  garret,  or  to  sit  in  a 
laundress's  kitchen,  but  for  reasons  of  his  own.  And  my  belief  is 
that  Jrou  came  to  steal  a  pretty  girl's  heart  away,  and  to  ruin  it, 
ftiid  to  spurn  it  afterwarrls,  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis.  That's  what 
the  world  makes  of  you  young  dandies,  you  gentlemen  of  fashion, 
yoii  high  aild  inlghty  aristocrats  that  trample  uj)on  the  people.  It's 
sport  to  you,  but  what  is  it  to  the  poor,  think  you ;  the  tojrs  of  your 
pleasures,  whom  you  play  with,  and  whom  you  fling  into  the  streets 
when  you  are  tired  t  I  know  your  order,  sir.  I  khow  your  selfish- 
note  itnd  your  arrogance,  and  your  pride.  What  does  it  matter  to 
my  lord  that  the  poor  man's  daughter  is  made  miserable,  and  her 
fkmily  brought  to  shame  ?  You  must  have  your  pleasures,  and  the 
people  of  course  must  pay  for  them.  What  are  we  made  for,  but  for 
that?     It's  the  way  with  you  all — the  way  with  you  all,  sir." 

Bows  Was  speaking  beside  the  question,  and  Pen  had  his  advan- 
tage here,  which  he  was  not  sorry  to  take — not  sorry  to  put  ofiP  the 
debate  from  the  point  upon  which  his  adversary  ha<l  first  engaged 
it.  Arthur  broke  out  with  a  sort  of  laugh,  for  which  he  asked 
Bows's  pardon.  "  Yes,  I  am  an  aristocrat,"  he  said ;  "  in  a  palace 
up  three  pair  of  stairs,  with  a  carpet  nearly  as  handsome  as  yotirs, 
Mr.  Bows.  My  life  is  passed  in  grinding  the  people,  is  it? — in 
rudnitig  virgins  and  robbing  the  poor  1  My  good  sir,  this  is  very 
well  in  a  comedy,  where  Job  Thombetry  slaps  his  breast,  and  asks 
my  Lord  how  dare  he  trample  on  an  honest  man  and  tx)ke  out  an 
Englishman's  fireside;  but  in  real  life,  Mr.  Bows,  to  a  man  who 
has  to  work  for  his  bread  as  much  as  you  do — how  can  you  talk 
aboiit  aristocrats  tyrannising  over  the  people  1  Have  I  ever  done 
you  a  wrong  i  or  assumed  airs  of  superiority  over  you  1  Did  yoii 
not  have  an  early  regard  for  me — in  days  wheii  we  were  both  of  us 
romantic  young  fellows,  Mr.  Bows  1  Come,  don't  be  angry  with  me 
now,  and  let  us  be  as  good  fiiends  as  we  were  before." 

"  Those  days  were  very  different,"  Mr.  Bows  answered ;  "  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  was  an  honest,  impetuous  young  fellow  then ; 
rather  selfish  and  conceited,  perhaps,  but  honest.  Aild  I  liked  yoU 
then,  because  you  were  ready  to  niln  yourself  for  a  woman." 
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"  And  now,  sir  1 "  Arthur  asked. 

**  And  now  times  are  changed,  and  you  want  a  woman  to  ruin 
herself  for  you,"  Bows  answered.  "  I  know  this  child,  sir.  I've 
always  said  this  lot  was  hanging  over  her.  She  has  heated  her 
little  brain  with  novels,  until  her  whole  thoughts  are  about  love  and 
lovers,  and  she  scarcely  sees  that  she  treads  on  a  kitchen  floor.  I 
have  taught  the  little  thing.  I  am  fond  of  the  girl,  sir.  I'm  a 
lonely  old  man ;  I  lead  a  life  that  I  don't  like,  among  boon  com- 
panions, who  make  me  melancholy.  I  have  but  this  child  that  I 
care  for.  Have  pity  upon  me,  and  don't  take  her  away  from  me, 
Mr.  Pendennis — don't  take  her  away." 

The  old  man's  voice  broke  as  he  spoke.  Its  accents  touched 
Pen,  much  more  than  the  menacing  or  sarcastic  tone  which  Bows 
had  commenced  by  adopting. 

"  Indeed,"  said  he  kindly,  "  you  do  me  a  wrong  if  you  fimcy  I 
intend  one  to  poor  little  Fanny.  I  never  saw  her  till  Friday  night. 
It  was  the  merest  chance  that  our  friend  Costigan  threw  her  into 
my  way.     I  have  no  intentions  regarding  her — that  is " 

''  That  is,  you  know  very  well  that  she  is  a  foolish  girl,  and  her 
mother  a  foolish  woman, — that  is,  you  meet  her  in  the  Temple 
Grardens,  and  of  course  without  pre\ious  concert, — that  is,  that 
when  I  found  her  yesterday,  reading  the  book  you've  wrote,  she 
scorned  me,"  Bows  said.  "  What  am  I  good  for  but  to  be  laughed 
at?  a  deformed  old  fellow  like  me;  an  old  fiddler  that  wears  a 
threadbare  coat,  and  gets  his  bread  by  playing  tunes  at  an  alehouse  t 
You  are  a  fine  gentleman,  you  are.  You  wear  scent  in  your  hand- 
kerchief, and  a  .ring  on  your  finger.  You  go  to  dine  with  great 
people.  Who  ever  gives  a  crust  to  old  Bowsl  And  yet  I  might 
have  been  as  good  a  man  as  the  best  of  you.  I  might  have  been  a 
man  of  genius,  if  I  had  had  the  chance ;  ay,  and  have  lived  with 
the  master-spirits  of  the  land.  But  everything  has  failed  with  me. 
I'd  ambition  once,  and  wrote  plays,  poems,  music — nobody  would 
give  me  a  hearing.  I  never  loved  a  woman  but  she  laughed  at  me ; 
and  here  I  am  in  my  old  age  alone — alone !  Don't  take  this  girl 
from  me,  Mr.  Pendeunis,  I  say  again !  Leave  her  with  me  a  little 
longer.  She  was  like  a  child  to  me  till  yesterday.  Why  did  you 
step  in,  and  make  her  mock  my  deformity  and  old  age  ? " 

"  I  am  guiltless  of  that,  at  least,"  Arthur  said,  with  something 
of  a  sigh.  "  Upon  my  word  of  honour,  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the 
girl  My  calling  is  not  seduction,  Mr.  Bows.  I  did  not  imag^le 
that  I  liad  made  an  impression  on  poor  Fanny,  until — until  to-night. 
And  then,  sir,  I  was  sorry,  and  was  flying  from  my  temptation  as 
you  came 'Upon  me.  And,"  he  added,  with  a  glow  upon  his  cheek, 
which,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  his  companion  could  not  see,  and 
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with  an  audible  tremor  in  his  voice,  "  I  do  not  mind  telling  you,  sir, 
that  on  this  Sabbath  evening,  as  the  church  bells  were  ringing,  I 
thought  of  my  own  home,  and  of  women  angelically  pure  and  good, 
who  dwell  there;  and  I  was  running  hither  as  I  met  you,  that  I 
might  avoid  the  danger  which  besets  me,  and  ask  strength  of  Qod 
Almighty  to  do  my  duty." 

After  these  words  fix)m  Arthur  a  silence  ensued,  and  when  the 
conversation  was  resumed  by  his  guest,  the  latter  sjwke  in  a  tone 
wlii(».h  was  mu(!h  more  gentle  and  friendly.  And  on  taking  farewell 
of  Pen,  Bows  asked  leave  to  shake  hands  with  liim,  and  with  a  very 
warm  and  affectionate  greeting  on  both  sidcis  apologised  to  Arthur 
for  having  mistaken  him,  and  paid  him  some  compliments  which 
caused  tlie  young  man  to  squeeze  liis  old  friemrs  hand  heaxtily  again. 
And  as  they  parted  at  Pen's  door,  Arthur  said  he  had  given  a  pro- 
mise, and  he  hoped  and  trusteil  that  Mr.  Bows  might  rely  on  it. 

"  Amen  to  that  prayer,"  said  Mr.  Bows,  and  went  slowly  down 
the  stair. 


CHAPTER   L 

THE  HAPPY  VILLAGE  AGAIK 

EAKLY  in  tliis  history,  wc  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
Htth^  t4)wn  of  Gla^ering,  near  which  Pen's  paternal  home  of 
KairiMiks  stood,  and  of  some  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
phi^H*:  and  as  the  society  there  was  by  no  means  amusing  or  pleasant, 
our  n^ports  eonceniing  it  were  not  carried  to  any  very  great  length. 
Mr.  Kainuc^l  Huxter,  the  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  we  lately 
iiuuh^  at  Vauxhall,  w^as  one  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the  little  town, 
Nvhtui  ho  visited  it  during  his  vacations,  and  enlivened  the  tables  of 
hiH  tVit^nds  there  by  the  wit  of  Bartholomew's  and  the  gossip  of  the 
fiuihionablo  London  cin^les  which  he  fretjuented. 

Mr.  llobnell,  the  young  gentlenmn  whom  Pen  had  thrajBhe<l,  in 
couHctiucnce  of  the  quan*el  in  the  Fotheringay  affair,  was,  whilst  a 
pupil  at  the  Grammar  School  at  Clavering,  mjule  very  welcome  at 
the  tcji-table  of  Mrs.  HiLxter,  Sanuiel's  mother,  and  wiis  free  of  the 
Hurgery,  where  he  knew  the  w^ay  to  the  tamarind-pots,  and  could 
BiHuit  his  jxx^kct-handkerchief  with  rose-wat(ir.  And  it  was  at  this 
]H»riod  of  his  life  that  he  fonned  an  attachment  for  Miss  Sophy 
Huxter,  whom,  on  his  father's  demise,  he  married,  and  t(X)k  home  to 
Ills  house  of  the  Warren,  a  few  miles  from  Clavering. 

The  family  had  possessed  and  cultivated  an  estate  there  for 
many  years,  as  yeomen  and  farmers.  Mr.  Hobnell's  father  pulled 
down  the  old  farm-house ;  built  a  flaring  new  whitewashed  mansion, 
with  capacious  stables ;  had  a  piano  in  the  drawing-room ;  kept  a 
IMick  of  harriers ;  and  assumed  the  title  of  Scpiire  Hobnell.  When 
ho  dietl,  and  his  son  reigned  in  his  stend,  the  family  might  l>e  fairly 
considered  to  be  established  a«  county  gentry.  And  Sam  Huxter, 
in  London,  did  no  .great  wrong  in  boasting  about  his  brother-in-law's 
place,  his  hounds,  horses,  and  hospitality,  to  his  admiring  comrades 
at  Bartholomew's.  Every  year,  at  a  time  commonly  when  Mrs. 
Hobnell  could  not  leave  tlie  increjising  duties  of  her  nursery,  Hobnell 
came  up  to  London  for  a  lark,  haxl  rooms  at  the  Tavistock,  and  he 
and  Sam  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  town  together.  Ascot,  the 
theatre:,  Vauxhall,  and  the  c(mvivial  tavenis  in  the  joyous  neigh- 
bourhood of  Covent  Ganlen,  were  visited  by  the  vivacious  squire,  in 
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company  with  his  learned  brother.  When  he  was  in  London,  ^ 
he  said,  he  liked  to  do  as  London  does,  and  to  "go  it  a  bit,"  and 
when  he  returned  to  the  west,  he  took  a  new  bonnet  and  shawl  to 
Mrs.  Hobnell,  and  relincluished,  for  country  sports  and  occiipations 
during  the  next  eleven  months,  the  elegant  amusemehts  of  Loiidbn 
Hfe. 

Sam  Huxter  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his  Relative,  and 
supplied  him  with  choice  news  of  the  metropolis,  in  return  for  the 
baskets  of  hares,  partridges,  and  clouted  cream  which  the  squire  and 
his  good-natured  wife  forwarded  to  Sam.  A  youth  more  brilliant 
and  distinguished  they  did  not  know.  lie  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
their  house,  when  he  mtule  his  appearance  in  his  native  place.  His 
songs,  jokes,  and  fun  kept  the  Warren  in  a  roar.  He  had  saved 
their  eldest  darling*s  life,  by  taking  a  fish-bone  out  of  her  throat :  in 
fine,  he  was  the  delight  of  their  circle. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it.  Pen  again  fell  in  with  Mr.  Huxter, 
only  three  days  after  the  rencontre  at  Vauxhall.  Faithful  to  his 
vow,  he  had  not  been  to  see  little  Panny.  He  was  trying  to  drive 
her  from  his  mind  by  occupation,  or  other  mental  excitement,  fife 
laboured,  though  not  to  much  profit,  incessantly  in  his  rooms ;  and, 
in  his  capacity  of  critic  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  made  woeful  and 
savage  onslaught  on  a  poem  arid  a  romance  which  came  before  hiiil 
for  judgment.  These  authors  slain,  he  went  to  dine  alone  at  a  lonely 
club  of  the  Polyanthus,  where  the  va«t  solitudes  frightenwi  him,  and 
made  him  only  the  more  moody.  He  had  been  to  more  theatres  for 
relaxation.  The  whole  house  was  roaring  with  laughter  and  applause, 
and  he  saw  only  an  ignoble  farce  that  made  him  sad.  It  would  have 
damped  the  spirits  of  the  buffoon  on  the  stage  to  have  seen  Pen*8 
dismal  face.  He  hardly  knew  what  was  happening ;  the  scene  and 
the  drama  passed  before  him  like  a  dream  or  a  fever.  Then  he 
thought  he  would  go  to  the  Back  Kitchen,  his  old  haunt  with 
Warrington — he  was  not  a  bit  sleepy  yet.  The  day  before  he  had 
walked  twenty  miles  in  search  after  rest,  over  Hampstead  Common 
and  Hendon  lanes,  and  had  got  no  sleep  at  night.  He  would  go  to 
the  Back  Kitchen.  It  was  a  sort  of  comfort  to  him  to  think  he 
should  see  Bows.  Bows  was  there,  very  calm,  presiding  at  the  old 
piano.  Some  tremendous  comic  songs  were  sung,  which  made  tlie  room 
crack  with  laughter.  How  stnmge  they  seemed  to  Pen  !  He  coiild 
only  sees  Bows.  In  an  extinct  volcano,  such  as  he  l)Ofiste(l  that  his 
breast  was,  it  was  wonderful  how  he  should  feel  suc^h  a  flame  !  Two 
days'  indulgence  had  kindled  it;  two  days'  abstitience  had  set  it 
burning  in  fu^)^  So,  musing  upon  this,  and  drinking  down  one 
glass  after  another,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Arthur^s  eyes  lighted 
upon  Mr.  Huxter,  who  had  been  to  the  theatre,  like  himself,  andj 
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with  two  or  three  comrades,  now  entered  the  room.  Huxtcr 
whispered  to  his  companions,  greatly  to  Pen's  annoyance.  Arthur 
felt  that  the  other  was  talking  about  him.  Huxter  then  worked 
through  tne  room,  followed  by  his  friends,  and  came  and  took  a  place 
opposite  to  Pen,  nodding  &miliarly  to  him,  and  holding  him  out  a 
dirty  hand  to  shake. 

Pen  shook  hands  with  his  fellow-townsman.  He  thought  he  had 
been  needlessly  savage  to  him  on  the  last  night  when  they  had  met. 
As  for  Huxter,  perfectly  at  good-humour  with  himself  and  the  world, 
it  never  entered  his  mind  that  he  could  be  disagreeable  to  anybody  ; 
and  the  little  dispute,  or  "  chaff,"  as  he  styled  it,  of  Vauxliall,  was  a 
trifle  which  he  did  not  in  the  least  regard. 

The  disciple  of  Galen  having  called  for  "four  stouts,"  with 
which  he  and  his  party  refreshed  themselves,  began  to  think  wliat 
would  be  the  most  amusing  topic  of  conversation  with  Pen,  and 
hit  upon  that  precise  one  which  was  most  painful  to  our  young 
gentleman. 

"  Jolly  night  at  Vauxhall — wasn't  it  1 "  he  said,  and  winked  in 
a  very  knowing  way. 

"  I'm  glad  you  liked  it,"  poor  Pen  said,  groaning  in  spirit. 

"  I  was  devlish  cut — uncommon — been  dining  with  some  chaps 
at  Greenwich.  That  was  a  pretty  bit  of  muslin  hanging  on  your 
ann — who  was  she  1 "  askefl  the  fascinating  student. 

The  question  was  too  much  for  Arthur.  "  Have  I  asked  you 
any  questions  about  yourself,  Mr.  Huxter  1 "  he  said. 

"  I  didn't  mean  any  offence — beg  jjardon — hang  it !  you  cut  up 
quite  savage,"  said  Pen's  astonished  interhxjutor. 

"Do  you  remember  what  took  place  between  us  the  other 
night  1 "  Pen  asked,  with  gathering  wrath.  "  You  forget  1  Very 
probably.  You  were  tipsy,  as  you  observed  just  now,  and  very 
rude." 

"  Hang  it,  sir,  I  asked  your  pardon,"  Huxter  said,  looking  red. 

"  You  did  certainly,  and  it  was  granted  with  all  my  heart,  I  am 
sure.  But  if  you  recollect,  I  begged  that  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  omit  me  from  the  list  of  your  acquaintance  for  the 
future ;  and  when  we  met  in  public,  that  you  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  recognise  me.  Will  you  please  to  remember  this  liere- 
afler  1  and  as  the  song  is  beginning,  pennit  me  to  leave  you  to  the 
unrestrained  eiyoyment  of  the  music." 

He  took  his  hat,  and  making  a  bow  to  the  amazed  Mr. 
Huxter,  left  the  table,  as  Huxter's  comrades,  after  a  pause  of  wonder, 
set  up  such  a  roar  of  laughter  at  Huxter,  as  called  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  room ;  who  bawled  out,  "  Silence, 
gentlemen;   do  have  silence   for   'The  Body  Snateher'I"  which 
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popular  song  began  aa  Pen  left  the  Back  Ejtchen.  He  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  commanded  his  temper  perfectly.  He  rather 
wished  that  Huxter  had  been  pugnacious.  He  would  have  liked  to 
fight  him  or  somebody.  He  went  home.  The  day's  work,  the  dinner, 
the  play,  the  whisky-and-water,  the  quarrel — nothing  soothed  him. 
He  slept  no  better  than  on  the  previous  night. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Sam  Huxter  wrote  home  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hobnell  in  the  country,  of  which  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  formed 
the  principal  subject.  Sam  described  Arthur's  pursuits  in  London, 
and  his  confounded  insolence  of  behaviour  to  his  old  friends  from 
home.  He  said  he  was  an  abandoned  criminal,  a  regular  Don  Juan, 
a  fellow  who,  when  ho  did  come  into  the  country,  ought  to  be  kept 
out  of  honest  peoples  houses.  He  had  seen  him  at  Vauxhall, 
dancing  with  an  innocent  girl  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  of  whom  he 
was  making  a  victim.  He  had  found  out  from  an  Irish  gentleman 
(formerly  in  the  army),  who  frequented  a  club  of  which  he,  Huxter, 
was  member,  who  the  girl  was  on  whom  this  conceited  humlnig  was 
practising  his  infernal  arts;  and  he  thought  he  should  warn  her 
father,  &c.  &c. — The  letter  then  touched  on  general  news,  conveyed 
the  writer's  thanks  for  the  last  parcel  and  the  rabbits,  and  hinted 
his  extreme  readiness  for  further  fovours. 

About  once  a  year,  as  we  have  stated,  there  was  occasion  for  a 
christening  at  the  Warren,  and  it  happened  that  this  ceremony  took 
place  a  day  after  Hobnell  had  received  the  letter  of  his  brother-in- 
law  in  town.  The  infant  (a  darling  little  girl)  was  cliristened  Mira- 
Lucretia,  after  its  two  godmothers.  Miss  ^^ortman  and  Mrs.  Pybus 
of  Clavering,  and  as  of  course  Hobnell  luid  communicated  Sam's 
letter  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hobnell  imparted  its  horrid  contents  to  her 
two  gossips.  A  pretty  story  it  was,  and  prettily  it  was  told 
throughout  Clavering  in  the  course  of  that  day. 

Mira  did  not — she  was  too  much  shocked  to  do  so — speak  on 
the  matter  to  her  mamma,  but  Mrs.  Pybus  had  no  such  feelings  of 
reserve.  She  talked  over  the  matter  not  only  with  Mrs.  Portman, 
but  with  Mr.  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Simcoe,  with  Mrs.  Glanders, 
her  daughters  being  to  that  end  ordered  out  of  the  room,  with 
Madame  Fribeby,  and,  in  a  word,  with  the  whole  of  the  Clavering 
society.  Madame  Fribsby  looking  furtively  up  at  her  picture  of  the 
Dragoon,  and  inwards  into  her  own  wounded  memory,  said  that  men 
would  be  men,  and  as  long  as  they  were  men  would  be  deceivers ;  and 
she  pensively  quoted  some  lines  fk)m  "Marmion,"  requesting  to  know 
where  deceiving  lovers  should  rest  ?  Mrs.  Pybus  had  no  words  of 
hatred,  horror,  contempt,  strong  enough  for  a  villain  who  could  be 
capable  of  conduct  so  base.  This  was  what  came  of  early  indul- 
gence, and  insolence,  and  extravagance,  and  aristocratic  airs  (it  ia 
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certain  that  Fen  had  refused  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Pybus),  and 
attending  the  corrupt  and  horrid  parties  in  the  dreadflil  modem 
Babylon !  Mrs.  Portman  was  afraid  that  she  must  acknowledge  that 
the  mother's  fatal  partiality  had  spoiled  this  boy,  that  his  literary 
successes  had  turned  his  head,  and  his  horrid  passions  had  made  him 
forget  the  principles  which  Doctor  Portman  had  instilled  into  him 
in  fearly  life.  Glanders,  the  atrocious  Captain  of  Dragoons,  when 
informed  of  the  occurrence  by  Mrs.  Glanders,  whistled  and  made 

{dcular  allusions  to  it  at  dinner-time ;  on  which  Mrs.  Glanders  called 
dm  a  brute,  and  ordered  the  girls  agaih  out  of  the  room,  as  the  horrid 
Captain  burst  out  laughing.  Mr.  Simcoe  was  calm  under  the  intel- 
ligence ;  but  ratlier  pleased  than  otherwise :  it  only  served  to  confirm 
the  opinion  which  he  had  always  had  of  that  wretched  youhg  man  : 
liot  that  he  knew  anj^thing  about  him — not  that  he  had  read  one 
line  of  his  dangerous  and  poisonous  works ;  Heaven  forbid  that  he 
should !  but  what  could  l^e  expected  from  such  a  youth,  and  such 
frightful,  such  lamentable,  such  deplorable  want  of  seriousness?  Peri 
formed  the  subject  for  a  second  sermon  at  the  Clavering  chapel  of 
ease :  where  the  dangers  of  London,  and  the  crime  of  reading  or 
"initing  novels,  were  pointed  out  on  a  Sunday  evening,  to  a  large  and 
warm  congregation.  Thoy  did  not  wait  to  hear  whether  he  waa 
guilty  or  not.  They  took  his  wickedness  for  granted :  and  with 
these  admirable  moralists,  it  was  who  should  iiing  the  stone  at 
poor  Pen. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Pcndennis,  alone  and  almost  fainting  with  emo- 
tion and  fatigue,  walked*  or  rather  ran  to  Doctor  Portman's  house, 
to  consult  the  good  Doctor.  She  had  had  an  anonymous  letter ; — 
soitie  Christian  had  thought  it  his  or  her  duty  to  stab  the  good  soUl 
who  had  never  done  mortal  a  wrong — an  anonymous  letter  with 
references  to  Scripture,  jwinting  out  the  doom  of  such  sinners,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  Pen's  crime.  She  was  in  a  state  of  terror  and 
Excitement  pitiable  to  witness.  Two  or  three  hours  of  this  pain  had 
aged  her  already.  In  her  first  moment  of  agitiition  she  had  dropped 
the  letter,  and  Laura  had  read  it.  Laura  blushed  when  she  read  it ; 
her  whole  frame  trembled,  but  it  was  with  anger.  "  The  cowards," 
she  said. — "  It  isn't  true. — No,  mother,  it  isn't  true." 

"  It  is  true,  and  you've  done  it,  Laura,"  cried  out  Helen  fiercely. 
"  Why  did  you  refuse  hun  when  he  aaked  you  1  Why  did  you  break 
my  heart  and  refuse  him  1  It  is  you  who  led  him  into  crime.  It 
is  you  who  flung  him  into  the  anns  of  this — this  woman. — Don*t 
Bbeak  to  me. — Don't  answer  me.— I  will  never  forgive  you,  never  ! 
Martha,  bring  me  my  bonnet  and  shawl.  I'll  go  out.  I  won't  have 
you  come  with  me.  Go  away.  Leave  me,  cruel  girl ;  why  have 
you  btought  this  shame  on  me  1 "     And  bidding  her  daughter  and 
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her  servants  keep  away  from  her,  she  ran  down  the  road  to 
Clavering. 

Doctor  Portman,  glancing  over  the  letter,  thought  he  knew  the 
handwriting,  and,  of  course,  was  already  acquainted  with  the  charge 
made  against  poor  Pen.  Against  his  own  conscience,  perhaps  (for 
the  worthy  Doctor,  like  most  of  us,  had  a  considerable  natural 
aptitude  for  receiving  any  report  unfavoimible  to  his  neighbours), 
he  strove  to  console  Helen ;  he  pointed  out  that  the  slander  came 
from  an  apopymous  quarter,  and  therefore  must  be  thp  work  of  a 
rascal;  that  the  charge  might  not  be  true — wa«  not  true,  most 
likely — at  least,  that  Pen  must  be  heard  before  he  was  condemned ; 
that  the  son  of  such  a  mother  was  not  likely  ^  commit  §uch  a 
crime,  &c.  &c. 

Helen  at  once  saw  through  his  feint  of  objection  and  denial. 
"You  think  he  haa  done  it,"  she  said, — "you  know  you  thjnk  be 
has  done  it.  Oh,  why  did  I  ever  leave  him.  Doctor  Portman,  or 
suflfer  him  away  from  me  ?  But  he  can't  be  dishonest — pray  God, 
not  dishonest — you  don't  think  that,  do  youl  Remember  bis  con- 
duct about  that  other — person — how  madly  he  was  attached  to  her. 
He  was  an  honest  boy  then — he  is  now.  And  I  thank  God — yes,  I 
Ml  down  on  my  knees  and  thank  God  he  paid  Laura.  You  said  he 
was  good — you  did  yourself.  And  now — if  this  woman  loves  him 
—  and  you  know  they  must — if  he  has  taken  her  from  her  home,  or 
she  tempted  him,  which  is  most  likely — wliy  still,  she  must  be  his 
wife  and  my  daughter.  And  ho  must  leave  the  jireatlful  world  an4 
come  back  to  me — to  his  mother.  Doctor  Portman.  Let  us  go  away 
and  bring  him  back — yes — bring  hhn  back — and  there  shall  be  joy 
for  the — the  sinnef  that  repenteth.  Let  us  go  now,  directly,  dej^r 
friend — this  very " 

Helen  could  say  no  more.  She  fell  back  and  fajnted.  She  w^ 
carried  to  a  bed  in  the  house  of  the  pitying  Doctor,  and  the  surgeon 
was  called  to  attend  her.  She  lay  all  night  in  an  alarming  state. 
Laura  came  to  her,  or  to  the  rectory  rather ;  for  she  would  not  spe 
Laura.  And  Doctor  Portman,  still  beseeching  her  to  be  tranquil, 
and  growing  bolder  and  more  confident  of  Arthur's  innocence  as  he 
witnessed  the  terrible  grief  of  the  poor  mother,  wrote  a  letter  to  Pen 
warning  him  of  the  rumours  that  were  against  him,  and  earnestly 
praying  that  he  would  break  off  and  repent  of  a  connection  po  fetal 
to  his  best  interests  and  his  soid's  welfare. 

And  Laimi? — was  her  heart  not  wrung  by  the  thougjit  of 
Arthur's  crime  and  Helen's  estrangement?  Was  it  not  a  bitter 
blow  for  the  innocent  girl  to  think  that  at  one  stroke  she  should 
lose  all  the  love  which  she  cared  for  in  the  world  1 


CHAPTER  LI 

fTHICH  HAD  VERY  NEARLY  BEEN  THE  LAST 

OF  THE  STORY 

DOCTOR  PORTMAN'S  letter  waa  sent  off  to  its  destination 
in  London,  and  the  worthy  clergyman  endeavoured  to  soothe 
down  Mrs.  Pendennis  into  some  state  of  composure  until  an 
answer  should  arrive  which  the  Doctor  trieil  to  think,  or,  at  any 
rate,  persisted  in  saying,  would  be  satisfactory  as  regarded  the 
morality  of  Mr.  Pen.  At  least  Helenas  wish  of  moving  upon 
London,  and  appearing  in  person  to  warn  her  son  of  his  wickedness, 
was  impracticable  for  a  day  or  two.  The  apothecary  forbade  her 
moving  even  so  far  as  Fairoaka  for  the  first  day,  and  it  was  not  until 
th^  subsequent  morning  that  she  found  herself  again  back  on  her  sofa 
at  home,  with  the  faithful,  though  silent,  Laura  nursing  at  her  side. 
Unluckily  for  himself  and  all  parties.  Pen  never  read  that  homily 
which  Dr.  Portman  addressed  to  hhn  until  many  weeks  after  the 
epistle  had  been  composed ;  and  day  after  day  the  widow  waited 
for  her  son's  reply  to  the  charges  against  him;  her  own  illness 
increasing  with  every  day's  delay.  It  waa  a  hard  task  for  Laura 
to  bear  the  anxiety ;  to  witness  her  dearest  friend's  suffering ;  worst 
of  all,  to  supi)ort  Helen's  estrangement,  and  the  pain  caused  to  her 
by  that  averted  affection.  But  it  was  the  custom  of  this  young 
lady,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  and  by  means  of  that  gracious 
assistance  which  Heaven  awarded  to  her  pure  and  constant  prayers, 
to  do  her  duty.  And  as  that  duty  was  performed  quite  noiselessly, 
— while  the  supplications  which  endowed  her  with  the  requisite 
strength  for  fulfilling  it  also  took  place  in  her  own  chamber,  away 
from  all  mortal  sight, — we,  too,  must  be  perforce  silent  about  these 
virtues  of  hers,  which  no  more  bear  public  talking  about,  than  a 
flower  will  bear  to  bloom  in  a  ball-room.  This  only  we  will  say — 
that  a  good  woman  is  the  loveliest  flower  that  blooms  under  heaven ; 
and  that  we  look  with  love  and  wonder  upon  its  silent  grace,  its 
pure  fragrance,  its  delicate  bloom  of  beauty.  Sweet  and  beautiful ! 
— the  fairest  and  the  most  spotless ! — is  it  not  a  pity  to  see  them 
bowed  down  or  devoured  by  Grief  or  Death  inexorable — wasting  Id 
disease^ — ^pining  with  long  pain — or  cut  o£f  by  sudden  &te  in  their 
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prune  1  We  may  deserve  grief— but  why  should  these  be  unhappy  1 
— except  that  we  know  that  Heaven  chastens  those  whom  it  loves 
best ;  being  pleased,  by  repeated  trials,  to  make  these  pure  spirits 
more  pure. 

So  Pen  never  got  the  letter,  although  it  was  duly  posted  and 
faithfully  discharged  by  the  postman  into  his  letter-box  in  Lamb 
Court,  and  thence  carried  by  the  laundress  to  his  writing-table  with 
the  rest  of  his  lordship's  correspondence. 

Those  kind  readers  who  have  watched  Mr.  Arthur's  career 
hitherto,  and  have  made,  as  they  natiuully  would  do,  observations 
upon  the  moral  character  and  peculiarities  of  their  acquaintance, 
have  probably  discovered  by  this  time  what  was  the  prevailing  fault 
in  Mr.  Pen's  disposition,  and  who  was  that  greatest  enemy,  artfully 
indic4ited  in  the  title-page,  with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  Not 
a  few  of  us,  my  beloved  public,  have  the  very  same  rascal  to  cx>ntend 
with  :  a  scoundrel  who  takes  every  opportimity  of  bringing  us  into 
mischief,  of  plunging  us  into  quarrels,  of  leading  us  into  idleness  and 
unprofitable  company,  and  what  not.  In  a  word.  Pen's  greatest 
enemy  was  himself:  and  as  he  had  be^n  pampering,  and  coaxing, 
and  indulging  that  individual  all  his  lifc^  the  rogue  grew  insolent,  as 
all  spoiled  servants  will  be ;  and  at  the  slightest  attempt  to  coerce 
him,  or  make  him  do  that  which  was  unpleasant  to  him,  became 
frantically  rude  and  unruly.  A  person  who  is  used  to  making 
sacrifices — Laura,  for  instance,  who  had  got  such  a  habit  of  giving 
up  her  own  pleasure  for  others — can  do  the  business  quite  easily ; 
but  Pen,  unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  any  sort  of  self-denial,  suffered 
moodily  when  called  on  to  pay  his  share,  and  savagely  grumbled  at 
being  obliged  to  forego  anything  he  liked. 

He  liad  resolved  in  his  mighty  mind,  then,  that  he  would  not 
see  Fanny,  and  he  wouldn't.  He  tried  to  drive  the  thoughts  of  that 
fascinating  little  person  out  of  his  head,  by  constant  occupation,  by 
exercise,  by  dissipation  and  society.  He  worked  then  too  much ; 
he  walked  and  rode  too  much ;  he  ate,  drank,  and  smoked  too  much : 
nor  could  all  the  cigars  and  the  punch  of  which  he  partook  drive 
little  Fanny's  image  out  of  his  inflamed  brain ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  of  tliis  discipline  and  self-denial  our  young  gentleman  was  in 
bed  with  a  fever.  Let  the  reader  who  has  never  had  a  fever  in 
chambers  pity  the  wretch  who  is  bound  to  undergo  that  calamity. 

A  committee  of  marriageable  ladies,  or  of  any*  Christian  persons 
interested  in  the  propagation  of  the  domestic  virtues,  should  em- 
ploy a  Cruikshank  or  a  Leech,  or  some  other  kindly  expositor  of  the 
follies  of  the  day,  to  make  a  series  of  Designs  representing  the 
horrors  of  a  bachelor's  life  in  chambers,  and  leading  the  beholder 
to  think  of  better  things,  and  a  more  wholesome  condition.     What 
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can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  the  bachelor's  lonely  break&st  1 — 
with  the  black  kettle  in  the  dreary  fire  in  Midsummer ;  or,  worse 
still,  with  the  fire  gone  out  at  Christmas,  half-an-hour  after  the 
laundress  haa  quitted  the  sitting-room]  Into  this  solitude  the 
owner  enters  shivering,  and  has  to  commence  his  day  by  hunting  for 
coals  and  wood ;  and  before  he  begins  the  work  of  a  student,  haa 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  housemaid,  vice  Mrs.  Flanagan,  who  is 
absent  without  leave.  Or,  Jigain,  what  can  form  a  finer  subject  for 
the  classical  designer  tlian  the  bachelor's  shirt — that  garment  which 
he  wants  to  assume  just  at  dinner-time,  and  which  he  finds  \vithout 
any  buttons  to  fasten  it  ?  Then  there  is  the  bachelor's  return  to 
chambers,  after  a  merry  Christmas  holiday,  spent  in  a  cosy  country- 
house,  full  of  pretty  faces,  and  kin<l  welcomes  and  regrets.  He  leaves 
his  portmanteau  at  the  barber's  in  the  Court :  he  lights  his  dismal 
old  candle  at  the  sputtering  little  lamp  on  the  stair :  he  enters  the 
blank  familiar  room,  where  the  only  tokens  to  greet  him,  that  show 
any  interest  in  his  personal  welfare,  are  the  Christmas  bills,  which 
are  lying  in  wait  for  him,  amiably  spread  out  on  his  reading-table. 
Add  to  these  scenes  an  appalling  picture  of  the  bachelor's  illness, 
and  the  rents  in  the  Temple  will  begin  t*)  fall  from  the  day  of  the 
publication  of  the  dismal  diorama.  To  be  well  in  chambers  is 
melancholy,  an<l  lonely  an<l  selfish  enough;  but  to  be  ill  in  chambers 
— to  pass  nights  of  pain  and  watchfulness — to  long  for  the  morning 
and  the  laundress — to  serve  yourself  your  own  medicine  by  your 
own  watch — to  have  no  other  companion  for  long  hours  but  yoiur 
own  sickening  fancies  and  fevered  thoughts :  no  kind  hand  to  give 
you  drink  if  you  are  thirsty,  or  to  smooth  the  hot  pillow  that 
crumples  un<ler  you, — this,  indeed,  is  a  fate  so  dismal  and  tra^c, 
that  we  shall  not  enlarge  uix>n  its  horrors :  and  shall  only  heartily 
pity  those  bmihelors  in  the  Temple  who  brave  it  every  day. 

This  lot  befell  Arthur  Pendennis  after  the  various  excesses  which 
we  have  mentionwl,  and  to  which  he  hiwl  subjected  his  unfortunate 
brains.  One  night  he  went  to  bed  ill,  and  the  next  day  awoke 
worse.  His  only  visitor  that  day,  besides  the  laundress,  was  the 
printer's  devil,  from  the  Pcdl  Mall  Gazette  oltice,  whom  the  writer 
endeiivoured,  as  best  he  could,  to  satisfy.  His  exertions  to  complete 
his  work  rendered  his  fever  the  greater:  he  could  only  furnish  a 
part  of  the  quantity  of  "  copy "  usually  supplied  by  him  ;  and 
Shandon  being  absent,  and  Warrington  not  in  London  to  give  a 
help,  the  political  and  editorial  columns  of  the  Gazette  looked  very 
blank  indeed ;  nor  did  the  sub-editor  know  how  to  fill  them. 

Mr.  Finucane  rushed  up  to  Pen's  chambers,  and  found  that 
gentleman  so  exceedingly  unwell,  that  the  good-natured  Irishman 
4et  to  work  to  supply  his  place,  if  possible,  and  produced  a  series 
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of  political  and  critical  compositions,  such  as  no  doubt  greatly 
ediiied  the  readers  ol  the  periodical  in  which  he  and  Pen  were 
concerned.  Allusions  to  the  greatness  of  Ireland,  and  the  genius 
and  virtue  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliat  injurcil  countr}',  flowed  magnifi- 
cently from  Finucane's  pen ;  and  Shandon  the  Chief  of  the  pai)er, 
who  was  enjoying  himself  placidly  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  looking 
over  the  columns  of  the  journal,  which  was  forwarded  to  him, 
instantly  recognised  the  hand  of  the  great  Sul)-editor,  and  said, 
laughing,  as  he  flung  over  the  paper  to  his  wife,  "  Look  here,  Mary, 
my  dear,  here  is  Jack  at  w^ork  again."  Indeeil,  Jack  was  a  warm 
friend  and  a  gallant  partisan,  and  when  he  had  the  pen  in  hand, 
seldom  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  letting  the  world  know  that 
Rafferty  was  the  greatest  painter  in  Europe,  and  wondering  at  the 
petty  jealousy  of  the  Academy,  which  refused  to  mi^^e  him  an 
R.A:  of  stating  that  it  was  generally  reporte<l  at  the  West  End, 
that  Mr.  Rooncy,  M.P.,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Barataria :  or 
of  introducing  into  the  subject  in  hand,  whatever  it  might  be,  a 
compliment  to  the  Round  Towers  or  the  Giant^s  Causeway.  And 
besides  doing  Pen's  work  for  him,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  his 
kind-hearted  comrade  oflered  to  forego  his  Satiu-day's  and  Simday's 
holidiiy,  and  pass  those  days  of  holiday  and  rest  as  nurse-tender 
to  Arthiu-,  who,  however,  insisted  that  the  other  should  not  forego 
his  ple^isure,  and  thankfully  assiurd  him  that  he  could  bear  best 
his  malady  alone. 

Taking  his  supper  at  the  Back  Kitchen  on  the  Friday  night, 
after  having  achieved  the  work  of  the  pai)er,  Finucane  informed 
Captain  Costigan  of  the  illness  of  their  young  friend  in  the  Temple ; 
and  remcmlxiring  the  fact  two  days  afterwanls,  the  Captain  went 
to  Lamb  Court  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  invalid  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
He  found  Mrs.  Flanagan,  the  laundress,  in  tears  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  got  a  bad  report  of  the  poor  dear  young  gentleman  within. 
Pen's  condition  had  so  much  alarmed  her,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  stimulus  of  brandy  to  enable  her  to  support 
the  grief  which  his  illness  occasioned.  As  she  hung  about  his  bed, 
and  endeavoured  to  minister  to  him,  her  attentions  became  intolerable 
to  the  invalid,  and  he  begged  her  peevishly  not  to  come  near  him. 
Hence  the  laimdress's  tears  and  redoubled  grief,  and  renewed  appli- 
cation to  the  bottle,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  use  as  an  anodyne. 
The  Captain  rated  the  woman  soundly  for  her  intemperance,  and 
pointed  out  to  her  the  fatal  consequences  which  must  ensue  if  she 
persisted  in  her  imprudent  courses. 

Pen,  who  was  by  this  time  in  a  very  fevered  state,  waa  yet, 
greatly  pleased  to  receive  Costigan's  visit.     He  heard  the  well-known 
voice  in  his  sitting-room,  as  he  lay  in  the  bedroom  witliin,  and  called 
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the  Captain  eagerly  to  liiin,  and  thanked  him  for  coming,  and  begged 
him  to  take  a  chair  and  talk  to  him.  The  Captiiin  felt  the  young 
man's  pulse  with  great  gravity — (his  own  tremulous  and  clammy 
hand  growing  steatiy  for  the  instant  while  his  linger  j)re88ed  Arthur's 
throbbing  vein) — the  pulse  was  beating  very  fiercely  — Pen's  face  was 
hagganl  and  hot — his  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  gloomy  ;  his  "  ])irfl/' 
as  the  Captain  pronounced  the  word,  afUTwards  giving  a  description 
of  his  condition,  had  not  been  shave<l  for  nearly  a  week.  Pen  made 
his  visitor  sit  down,  and,  tossing  and  turning  in  his  comfortless  be<l, 
began  to  try  and  talk  to  the  Captain  in  a  lively  manner  about  the 
Back  Kitch(m,  about  Vauxhall,  and  when  they  should  go  again,  and 
about  Fanny — how  w«s  little  Fanny  ? 

Indee<l  how  wtis  she  ?  We  know  how  she  went  home  very  sadly 
on  the  j)revious  Sunday  evening,  after  she  had  seen  Arthur  light  his 
lamp  in  his  chambers,  whilst  he  was  having  his  interview  with  Bows. 
Bows  came  bu'k  to  his  own  rooms  pnisently,  passing  l)y  the  Lo<lge 
door,  and  looking  into  Mrs.  Bolton's,  according  to  his  word,  as  he 
passed,  but  with  a  very  melancholy  face.  She  ha<l  another  weary 
night  that  night.  Her  restlessness  wakened  her  little  bedfellows 
more  than  once.  She  daren't  read  more  of  "  Walter  Lorraine  '* : 
Father  Wiis  at  htime  and  would  suffer  no  light.  She  kei)t  the  b<x>k 
under  her  pillow,  and  felt  for  it  in  the  night.  She  had  only  just  got 
to  sleep,  wh(»n  the  children  began  to  stir  with  the  morning,  almost 
as  early  as  the  birds.  Though  she  was  very  angry  with  Bows,  she 
went  to  his  room  at  her  accustomed  hour  in  the  day,  and  there  the 
good-hearted  musician  Ix'gan  to  talk  to  her. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Pendennis  lai^t  night,  Fanny,"  he  said. 

"Did  you?  I  thought  you  did,"  Fanny  answenxi,  looking 
fiercely  at  the  melancholy  old  gimtleman. 

"  I've  lK»en  fond  of  you  ever  since  we  came  to  live  in  this  place,"  he 
continued.  ,"  Yt>u  were  a  child  when  I  came  ;  and  you  used  to  like  me, 
Fanny,  until  three  or  four  days  ago  :  until  you  siiw  this  gentleman." 

"  And  now,  I  supiwjKc,  ytni  are  going  to  say  ill  of  him,"  said 
Fanny.     "  Do,  Mr.  Bows — that  will  make  me  like  you  better." 

"  Indeed  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  Bows  answered ;  "  I  think 
he  is  a  very  good  and  honest  young  man." 

"  Indeed !  you  know  that  if  you  said  a  word  against  him,  I 
would  never  speak  a  wonl  to  you  again — never  !  "  cried  Miss  Fanny  ; 
and  clenched  her  little  hand,  and  pa<*ed  up  and  do\^ii  the  room. 
Bows  noted,  watched,  and  followed,  the  ardent  little  creatine  with 
admiration  and  gloomy  sympathy.  Her  (iheeks  flushed,  her  frame 
trembled  ;  her  eyes  beamed  love,  anger,  defiance.  "  You  would  like 
to  speak  ill  of  him,"  she  said ;  "  but  you  daren't — you  know  you 
daren't  1 '' 
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"  I  knew  him  many  years  since,"  Bows  continued ;  "  when  ho 
was  ahnost  as  youn<^r  as  you  are,  and  he  had  a  romantic  attachment 
for  our  friend  the  Captain's  daughter — Lady  Mirabel  that  is  now." 

Fanny  laughed.  "  I  suppose  there  was  other  people,  too,  that 
had  romantic  attiichments  for  Miss  Costigan,"  she  said :  "I  don't 
want  to  hear  about  'em." 

"  He  wanted  to  marry  her ;  but  their  ages  were  quite  dispro- 
portionate :  and  their  rank  in  life.  She  would  not  have  him  bec'ause 
he  had  no  money.  She  acted  very  wisely  in  refiising  him ;  for  the 
two  would  have  been  very  unhappy,  and  she  wasn't  a  fit  person  to 
go  and  live  with  his  family,  or  to  make  his  home  comfortable.  Mr. 
Pendennis  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  nmst  marry  a  lady 
of  his  own  rank.  A  woman  who  loves  a  man  will  not  ruin  his  pros- 
pects, cause  him  to  quarrel  with  his  family,  and  lead  him  into  poverty 
and  misery  for  her  gratification.  An  honest  girl  won't  do  that,  for 
her  o^Ti  sake,  or  for  the  man's." 

Fanny's  emotion,  which  Init  now  had  been  tliat  of  defiance  and 
anger,  here  turned  to  dismay  and  supplication.  **  What  do  I  know 
about  marrying,  Bows  ] "  she  said.  "  When  was  there  any  talk  of  it  ? 
What  has  there  been  Ixitween  this  young  gentleman  and  me  that's 
to  make  i)eoi)le  speak  so  cniel  ]  It  was  not  my  doing ;  nor  Arthur's 
—  Mr.  Pendennis's — that  I  met  him  at  Vauxhall.  It  was  the 
Captain  took  me  and  ma  there.  We  never  thought  of  nothing  wrong, 
I'm  sure.  He  came  and  rescued  us,  and  was  so  very  kind.  Then 
he  came  to  C4ill  and  ask  after  us :  and  very  very  good  it  was  of  such 
a  grand  gentleman  to  be  so  polite  to  humble  folks  like  us !  And 
yesterday  ma  and  me  just  went  to  walk  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
and — and" — here  she  broke  out  with  that  usual,  mianswerable 
female  argument  of  tears — and  crie<l,  "  Oh  !  I  wish  I  was  dead  !  I 
wish  I  was  laid  in  my  gnive ;  and  had  never,  never  seen  him  ! " 

"  He  said  as  much  himself,  Fanny,"  Bows  said ;  and  Fanny 
asked,  through  her  sobs.  Why,  why  should  ho  wish  he  had  never 
seen  herl  Ha<l  she  ever  done  him  any  harm?  Oh,  she  would 
perish  rather  than  do  him  any  harm.  Whereuiwn  the  musician 
infonned  her  of  the  conversation  of  the  day  previous,  showed  her 
that  Pen  could  not  and  must  not  think  of  her  as  a  wife  fitting  for 
him,  and  that  she,  as  she  valued  her  honest  reputation,  must  strive 
too  to  forget  him.  And  Fanny,  leaving  the  nuisician,  convinced  but 
still  of  the  wime  mind,  and  promising  that  she  would  avoid  the 
danger  which  menaced  her,  went  back  to  the  Porter's  Lodge,  and 
told  her  mother  all.  She  talked  of  her  love  for  Arthur,  and  bewailed, 
in  her  artless  manner,  the  inequality  of  their  condition,  that  set 
barriers  between  them.  "  There's  the  Lady  of  Lyons,"  Fanny  said, 
'*  Oh,  ma !  how  I  did  love  Mr.  Macready  when  I  saw  him  do  it ; 
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and  Paulino,  for  being  faithful  to  poor  Claude,  and  always  thinking 
of  him ;  and  lie  coming  back  to  her,  an  officer,  through  all  Ids 
dangers  !  And  if  everybody  admires  Pauline — and  I'm  sure  every- 
body does,  for  being  so  true  to  a  i)oor  man — why  should  a  gentleman 
be  ashamed  of  loving  a  poor  girl  ?  Not  that  Mr.  Arthur  loves  mc — 
Oh  no,  no !  I  ain't  worthy  of  him ;  only  a  princess  is  worthy  of 
such  a  gentleman  as  him.  Such  a  poet ! — writing  so  l)eautifully 
and  looking  so  grand  !  I'm  sure  he's  a  nobleman,  and  of  ancient 
family,  and  kej)'  out  of  his  e^^tiite.  Perhaps  his  uncle  has  it.  Ah, 
if  I  might,  oh,  how  I'd  serve  him,  and  work  for  him,  and  slave  for 
him,  tliat  I  would.  I  wouldn't  ask  for  more  than  that,  ma, — ^just 
to  be  allowed  to  see  him  of  a  morning ;  and  sometimes  he'd  siiy, 
*  How  d'you  do,  Fanny  V  or,  *  God  bless  you,  Fanny  ! '  a«  he  sai<l 
on  Sunday.  And  I'd  work,  and  w^ork ;  and  I'd  sit  uj)  all  night, 
and  read,  and  learn,  and  make  myself  worthy  of  him.  The  Captain 
says  his  mother  lives  in  the  (.'ountiy,  and  is  a  gnmd  lady  th(?re.  Oh, 
how  I  wish  I  might  go  and  be  her  servant,  ma !  I  can  do  ])lcnty 
of  things,  and  work  very  n(»at ;  and — and  sometimes  he'd  come 
home,  and  I  should  see  him  ! " 

The  girl's  he^wl  fell  on  her  mother's  shoulder  as  she  spoke,  Jiud 
she  gave  way  to  a  plentiful  outpouring  of  girlish  tears,  to  which  the 
matron,  of  course,  joined  her  own.  "  You  mustn't  think  no  more  of 
him,  Fanny,"  she  said.  "  If  he  don't  come  to  you,  he's  a  horrid, 
wicked  man." 

"  Don't  (;all  him  so,  mother,"  Fanny  rcplie<l.  "  He's  the  Ix^st  of 
men,  the  l)(\st  and  the  kindest.  Bows  says  he  tliinks  he  is  unhappy 
at  leaving  poor  little  Fanny.  It  wjusn't  his  favdt,  was  it,  that  we 
met?— and  it  ain't  his  that  I  miLstn't  see  him  again.  He  says  I 
mustn't-  and  I  mustn't,  mother.  He'll  forget  me,  but  I  shall  never 
forget  him.  No !  I'll  pray  for  him,  and  love  him  always-  -until 
I  die  -  -and  I  shall  die,  I  know  I  shall — and  then  my  si)irit  will 
always  go  and  Ikj  with  him." 

"You  forget  your  poor  mother,  Fanny,  and  you'll  break  my 
heart  by  goin'  on  so,"  Mrs.  Bolton  sidd.  "Perhaps  you  will  see 
him.  I'm  sure  you'll  see  him.  I'm  sure  he'll  come  ttnlay.  If 
ever  I  saw  a  man  in  love,  that  man  is  him.  When  Emily  Budtl's 
young  man  first  came  about  her,  he  was  sent  away  by  oM  Budd,  a 
most  resi)ectid)le  man,  and  violoncello  in  the  orchestra  at  the  Wells ; 
and  his  own  fam'ly  wouldn't  hear  of  it  neither.  But  he  came  l)ack. 
We  all  knew  he  would.  Emilv  alwavs  said  so  :  and  he  married 
her ;  and  this  one  will  come  hick  too ;  and  you  mark  a  mother's 
words,  and  see  if  he  don't,  dear." 

At  this  i)oint  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Bolton  entered  the  Lodge 
for  his  evening  meal.     At  the  father's  appearance,  the  talk  between 
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mother  and  daughter  ceased  instantly.  Mrs.  Bolton  caressed  and 
cajoled  the  surly  undertaker's  ai(le-<le-camp,  and  said,  "  Lor,  Mr.  B., 
who'd  have  thought  to  see  ymi  away  from  the  Club  of  a  Saturday 
night !  Fanny,  dear,  get  your  pa  some  8upi)er.  What  i^l  you 
have,  B.  ?  The  poor  gurl's  got  a  gathering  in  her  eye,  or  somethink 
in  it — I  was  lookin'  at  it  just  now  as  you  came  in."  And  she 
squeezed  her  daughter's  hand  as  a  signal  of  prudence  and  secrecy; 
and  Fanny's  tears  were  dried  up  likewise;  and  by  that  wondrous 
hypocrisy  and  power  of  disguise  which  women  practise,  and  with 
which  weapons  of  defence  Nature  endows  them,  the  traces  of  her 
emotion  disapjieared ;  and  she  went  and  took  her  work,  and  sate  in 
the  cx)mer  so  demure  and  quiet,  that  the  careless  male  parent  never 
suspected  that  anything  ailed  her. 

Thus,  as  if  fate  seemed  determined  to  inflame  and  increase  the 
poor  child's  malady  an<l  passion,  all  circumstances  and  all  parties 
round  alwut  her  urged  it  on.  Her  mother  encoiunged  and  applauded 
it ;  and  the  very  words  which  Bows  used  in  endciivoiu-ing  to  repress 
her  flame  only  augmented  this  unlucky  fever.  Pen  was  not  wicked 
and  a  8(»duccr :  Pen  was  high-minded  in  wishing  to  avoid  her.  Pen 
loved  her :  the  good  and  the  great,  the  magnificent  youth,  with  the 
chains  of  gold  and  the  scented  auburn  hair  !  And  so  he  did  :  or  so 
he  would  have  loved  her  five  years  back  perhaps,  before  the  world 
had  hardene<l  the  ardent  and  reckless  boy — Ix'fore  he  was  ashamed 
of  a  foolish  and  imprudent  passion,  and  strangled  it  as  poor  women 
do  their  illicit  children,  not  on  account  of  their  crime,  but  of  the 
shame,  and  from  dread  that  the  finger  of  the  world  should  point  to 
them. 

What  respectable  person  in  the  world  will  not  say  he  was  quite 
right  to  avoid  a  marriage  with  an  ill-educated  person  of  low  degree, 
whose  relations  a  gentleman  could  not  well  acknowleilge,  and  whose 
manners  would  not  l)e(!ome  her  new  station  1 — and  what  philosopher 
would  not  tell  him  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  these  little  passions 
if  they  spring  up,  is  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  let  them  pass  over  and 
cure  themselves :  that  no  man  dicis  al)out  a  woman,  or  vice  versd : 
and  that  one?  or  the  other  having  found  the  impossibility  of  gratify- 
ing his  or  her  desire  in  the  particular  instance,  must  make  the  best 
of  matters,  forget  each  other,  look  out  elsewhere,  and  choose  again  ? 
And  yet,  i)erhaps,  tluTe  may  be  something  said  on  the  other  side. 
Perhaps  Bows  was  right  in  admiring  that  passion  of  Pen's,  blind  and 
unreasoning  as  it  was,  that  made  him  ready  to  stake  his  all  for  his 
love ;  perhaps,  if  self-sacrifice  is  a  laudable  virtue,  mere  worldly  self- 
8acrifi(!e  is  not  very  much  to  l)e  praised ; — in  fine,  let  this  be  a  re- 
8cr\'^c<l  ])oint,  to  be  settled  by  the  individual  moralist  who  chooses  to 
debate  it. 
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So  much  is  certain,  that  with  the  experience  of  the  world  which 
Mr.  Pen  now  had,  he  would  have  lauglierl  at  and  scouted  the  idea  of 
marrying  a  penniless  girl  out  of  the  kitchen.  And  this  point  being 
fixed  in  his  mind,  he  was  but  doing  his  duty,  as  an  honest  man,  iu 
crushing  any  unlucky  fondness  which  he  might  feel  towards  poor 
little  Fanny. 

So  she  waited  and  waited  in  hopes  that  Arthur  would  come. 
She  waited  for  a  wliole  week,  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  that  time 
that  the  poor  little  creature  heard  from  Costigan  of  the  illness  under 
which  Arthur  was  suffering. 

It  chanced  on  that  very  evening  after  Costigan  had  visited  Pen, 
that  Arthur's  uncle  the  excellent  Major  arrived  in  town  from  Buxton, 
where  his  health  had  been  mended,  and  sent  his  valet  Morgan  to 
make  inquiries  for  Arthur,  and  to  request  that  gentleman  to  break- 
fiust  with  the  Major  the  next  morning.  The  Major  was  merely 
passing  through  London  on  his  way  to  the  Marquis  of  Steyne's  house 
of  Stillbrook,  where  he  was  engaged  to  shoot  partridges. 

Morgan  C4ime  back  to  his  master  with  a  very  long  face.  He  had 
seen  Mr.  Arthur;  Mr.  Arthur  was  very  bad  indeed;  Mr.  Arthur 
was  in  bed  ^ith  a  fever.  A  doctor  ought  to  be  sent  to  him  ;  and 
Morgan  thought  liis  case  most  alanning. 

Gracious  goodness !  this  was  sad  news  indeed.  He  had  hoped 
that  Arthur  could  come  down  to  Stillbrook  :  he  had  arranged  that 
he  should  go,  and  procured  an  invitation  for  his  nephew  from  Lord 
Steyne.  He  must  go  himself;  he  couldn't  tlirow  Lord  Steyne  over : 
the  fever  might  be  cat^ihing :  it  might  be  measles :  he  had  never 
himself  had  the  measles ;  they  were  dangerous  when  contracted  at 
his  age.     Was  anybody  with  Mr.  Arthur  1 

Morgan  said  there  was  somebody  a  missing  of  Mr.  Arthur. 

The  Major  then  asked,  had  his  nephew  taken  any  advice? 
Morgan  said  he  had  asked  that  question,  and  had  been  told  that 
Mr.  Pendennis  had  had  no  doctor. 

Morgan's  master  was  sincerely  vexed  at  hearing  of  Arthur's 
calamity.  He  would  have  gone  to  him,  but  what  good  could  it  do 
Arthur  that  he  the  Msgor  should  catch  a  fever  ?  His  own  ailments 
rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  that  he  should  attend  to  anybody 
but  himself.  But  the  young  man  must  have  advice — the  best 
advice ;  and  Morgan  was  straightway  despatched  with  a  note  from 
Major  Pendennis  to  his  friend  Doctor  GJoodenough,  who  by  good 
luck  happened  to  be  in  London  and  at  home,  and  who  qiutted  his 
dinner  instantly,  an<l  whose  carriage  was,  in  half-an-hour,  in  Upper 
Temple  Lane,  near  Pen's  chainl)er8. 

The  M^jor  had  asked  the  kindheai*tcd  i)liysician  to  bring  him 
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news  of  his  nephew  at  the  Club  where  he  himself  was  dining,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  night  the  Doctor  made  liis  appearance.  The 
affair  was  very  serious  :  the  patient  was  in  a  high  fever  :  he  had 
had  Pen  bled  instantly :  and  would  see  him  the  first  tiling  in  the 
morning.  The  Major  went  disconsolate  to  bed  with  this  unfortu- 
nate news.  When  Goodenough  came  to  see  him  acconling  to  his 
promise  the  next  day,  the  Doctor  had  to  listen  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  an  account  of  the  Major's  own  maladies,  before  the  latter 
had  leisure  to  hear  about  Arthur. 

He  had  had  a  very  bad  night — his — his  nurse  said :  at  one 
hour  he  had  been  delirious.  It  might  end  badly  :  his  mother  had 
better  be  sent  for  immediately.  The  Major  wrote  the  letter  to  Mrs. 
Pendennis  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
most  polite  precautions.  As  for  going  himself  to  the  lad,  in  hia 
state  it  was  impossible.  "  Could  I  bo  of  any  use  to  him,  my  dear 
Doctor  ? "  he  twked. 

The  Doctor,  with  a  peculiar  laugh,  said.  No :  he  didn't  think 
the  Major  could  be  of  any  use :  that  his  own  precious  health  re- 
quired the  most  delicate  treatment,  and  that  he  had  best  go  into 
the  country  and  stay :  that  he  himself  would  take  care  to  see  the 
patient  twice  a  day,  and  do  all  in  hia  i)ower  for  him. 

The  Major  declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  if  he  could  be  of  any 
use  he  would  nish  to  Pen's  chambere.  As  it  was,  Morgan  should  go 
and  see  that  everything  was  right.  The  Doctor  must  write  to  him 
by  every  post  to  Stillbrook :  it  was  but  forty  miles  distant  from 
London,  and  if  anytliing  hapiKined  he  would  come  up  at  any  sacrifice. 

Major  Pendennis  transac^ted  his  benevolence  by  deputy  and  by 
post.  "  What  else  could  he  do  ? "  as  he  said.  "  Gad,  you  know, 
in  these  cases,  it's  best  not  disturbing  a  fellow.  If  a  i)oor  fellow 
goes  to  the  ba<l,  why.  Gad,  you  know,  he's  disposed  of.  But  in 
order  to  get  well  (and  in  this,  my  dear  Doctor,  I'm  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me),  the  best  way  is  to  keep  him  quiet — perfectly  quiet." 

Thus  it  was  the  old  gentleman  tried  to  satisfy  his  conscience : 
and  he  went  his  way  that  day  to  Stillbrook  by  railway  (for  railways 
have  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  though  they  have  not 
quite  penetrated  into  Pen's  country  yet),  and  made  his  appearance, 
in  his  usual  trim  onler  and  curly  wig,  at  the  dinner-table  of  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne.  But  we  must  do  the  Major  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  was  very  unhappy  and  gloomy  in  demeanour.  Wagg  and 
Wenham  mllied  him  about  his  low  siihits ;  asked  whether  he  wa£ 
crossed  in  love,  and  otherwise  diverted  themselves  at  his  expense. 
He  lost  his  money  at  whist  after  dinner,  and  actually  trumped  his 
partner's  highest  spade.  And  the  thoughts  of  the  suffering  boy, 
of  whom  he  was  proud,  and  whom  he  loved  after  his  manner,  kept 
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the  old  fellow  awake  half  through  the  night,  a^d  made  him  feverish 
and  uneasy. 

On  the  morrow  he  received  a  note  in  a  handwriting  which  he 
did  not  know :  it  was  that  of  Mr.  Bows,  indeed,  saying  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis  had  had  a  tolerable  night ;  and  that  as  Doctor 
Goodenough  had  stated  that  the  Major  desired  to  be  informed  of  his 
nephew's  health,  he,  R.  B.,  hud  sent  him  the  news  per  rail. 

The  next  day  he  was  going  out  shooting,  about  noon,  with  some 
of  the  gentlemen  sfaiying  at  Lord  Steyne's  house ;  and  the  company, 
waiting  for  the  carriages,  were  assembled  on  the  terrace  in  front  of 
the  house,  when  a  fly  drove  up  from  the  neighlxmring  station,  and 
a  grey-heailed,  rather  shabby  old  gentleman  jumped  out,  and  uBked 
for  Major  Pendennis.  It  was  Mr.  Bows.  He  took  the  Major  aside 
and  spoke  to  him ;  most  of  the  gentlemen  round  about  saw  that 
something  serious  had  liappened,  from  the  alarmed  look  of  the 
Major's  face. 

Wagg  said,  "  It's  a  bailiflf  come  down  to  nab  the  Major ; "  but 
nobody  laughed  at  the  pleasantry. 

"  Hullo  !  What's  the  matter,  Pendennis  ? "  cried  Lord  Steyne, 
with  his  strident  voice.     "  Anything  wrong  ? " 

"It's— it's — my  boy  that's  cfecwZ,"  said  the  Major,  and  burst 
into  a  sob — the  old  man  was  quite  overcome. 

"  Not  dead,  my  Lord ;  but  very  ill  when  I  left  London,"  Mr. 
Bows  said  in  a  low  voice. 

A  britzka  came  up  at  this  moment  as  the  three  men  were 
speaking.  The  peer  looked  at  his  watch.  "You've  twenty 
minutes  to  catch  the  mail-train.  Jump  in,  Pendennis;  and  drive 
like  h — ,  sir,  do  you  hear  ] " 

The  carriage  drove  off*  swiftly  with  Pendennis  and  his  companion, 
an<i  let  us  tnist  that  the  oath  will  be  pardonwl  to  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne. 

The  Major  drove  rapidly  from  tlie  stiition  to  the  Temple,  and 
found  a  travelling  carriage  alreiuly  before  him,  and  blot'king  up  the 
narrow  Temple  Lane.  Two  larlies  got  out  of  it,  and  were  asking 
their  way  of  the  porters ;  the  Major  looked  by  chance  at  the  panel 
of  the  carriage,  and  saw  the  worn-out  crest  of  the  Kigle  l(K>king  at 
the  Sun,  and  the  motto,  "  Nee  tenui  pennfl,"  paint^nl  beneath.  It 
was  his  brother's  old  carriage,  built  many  many  years  ago.  It  was 
Helen  and  Laura  that  were  asking  their  way  to  poor  Pen's  room. 

He  ran  up  to  them ;  hastily  clasped  his  sist^T's  arm  and  kissed 
her  hand ;  and  the  three  entCTed  into  Lamb  Court,  and  mounted 
the  long  gloomy  stair. 

They  knocked  very  gently  at  the  door,  on  which  Arthur's  name 
was  written,  and  it  was  opened  by  Fanny  Bolton. 


CHAPTER  LII 

A    CRITICAL    CHAPTER 

AS  Fanny  saw  the  two  ladies  and  the  anxious  countenance  of  the 
elder,  who  regarded  her  with  a  look  of  inscrutable  alarm  and 
^  terror,  the  poor  girl  at  once  knew  that  Pen's  mother  was 
before  her ;  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  widow's  haggard 
eyes  and  Arthur's  as  he  tossed  in  his  bed  in  fever.  Fanny  looked 
wistfully  at  Mrs.  Pendennis  and  at  Laura  afterwards ;  there  was  no 
more  expression  in  the  latter's  face  than  if  it  had  been  a  mass  of 
stone.  Hard-heartedness  and  gloom  dwelt  on  the  figures  of  both 
the  new-comers;  neither  showed  any  faintest  gleam  of  mercy  or 
sympathy  for  Fanny.  She  looked  desperately  fh)m  them  to  the 
Major  behind  them.  Old  Pendennis  dropped  his  eyelids,  looking 
up  ever  so  stealthily  from  mider  them  at  Arthur's  poor  little 
nurse. 

"I — I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  if  you  please,  ma'am,"  Fanny 
said,  trembling  in  every  limb  as  she  spoke;  and  as  pale  as 
Laura,  whose  sad  menacing  face  looked  over  Mrs.  Pendennis's 
shoulder. 

"  Did  you,  madam  1 "  Mrs.  Pendennis  said.  "  I  suppose  I  may 
now  relieve  you  from  nursing  my  son.  I  am  his  mother,  you 
understand." 

"Yes,  ma'am.     I — this  is  the  way  to  his Oh,  wait  a 

minute,"  cried  out  Fanny.     "  I  must  prcjmre  you  for  his " 

The  widow,  whose  face  ha<l  been  hopelessly  cruel  and  ruthless, 
here  started  back  with  a  gasp  and  a  little  cry,  which  she  speedily 
stifled. 

"He's  been  so  since  yesterday,"  Fanny  said,  trembling  very 
much,  and  with  chattering  teeth. 

A  horrid  shriek  of  laughter  came  out  of  Pen's  room,  whereof 
the  door  was  open ;  and,  after  several  shouts,  the  poor  wretch 
began  to  sing  a  collie  drinking-song,  and  then  to  hurray  and  to 
shout  as  if  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  wine  party,  and  to  thump  with 
his  fiat  against  the  wainscot.     He  was  quite  delirious. 

"  He  does  not  know  me,  ma'am,"  Fanny  said. 

'^Indeed.     Perhaps  he  will  know  his  mother;  let  me  pass,  if 
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you  please,  and  go  in  to  him."  And  the  widow  hastily  pushed  by 
little  Fanny,  and  through  the  dark  passage  which  led  into  Pen's 
sitting-room.  Laura  sailed  by  Fanny,  too,  without  a  word;  and 
Major  Pcndennis  followed  them.  Fanny  sat  down  on  a  bench  in 
the  passage,  and  cried,  and  prayed  as  well  as  she  could.  She 
would  have  died  for  him ;  and  they  hated  her !  They  had  not 
a  word  of  thanks  or  kindness  for  her,  the  fine  ladies.  She  sate 
there  in  the  passage,  she  did  not  know  how  long.  They  never 
came  out  to  speak  to  her.  Slie  sate  tliere  until  Dr.  Gixxlenough 
came  to  pay  his  second  visit  that  day;  he  found  the  poor  little 
thing  at  the  door. 

"  What,  nurse?  How's  ^our  patient  ? "  asked  the  good-natured 
Doctor.     "  Has  he  had  any  rest  ? " 

"  Go  and  ask  them.     They're  inside,"  Fanny  answered. 

"Who?  his  mother?" 

Fanny  nodded  her  head  and  didn't  speak. 

"You  must  go  to  bed  yourself,  my  poor  little  maid,"  said  the 
Doctor.     "  You  will  be  ill  too,  if  you  don't." 

"  Oh,  mayn't  I  come  and  S4*e  him  :  mayn't  I  come  and  see  him  ? 
I — I — love  him  so,"  the  little  girl  said  ;  and  as  she  spoke  she  fell 
down  on  her  knees  and  clasped  hold  of  the  Doctor's  hand  in  such  an 
agony  that  to  see  her  melted  the  kind  physician's  heart,  and  caused 
a  mist  to  come  over  his  spectacles. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  Nonsense  !  Nurse,  has  he  taken  his  draught  1 
Has  he  had  any  rest  1  Of  course  you  must  come  and  see  him.  So 
must  I." 

"They'll  let  me  sit  here,  won't  they,  sir?  I'll  never  make  no 
noise.  I  only  ask  to  stop  here,"  Fanny  said.  On  which  the  Doctor 
called  her  a  stupid  little  thing ;  put  her  down  upon  the  bench  where 
Pen's  printer's  devil  used  to  sit  so  many  hoiirs ;  tapped  her  pale 
cheek  with  his  finger,  and  bustled  into  the  fiuther  room. 

Mrs.  Pcndenms  was  ensconced  pale  and  solemn  in  a  great  chair 
by  Pen's  telside.  Her  watch  was  on  the  bed-table  by  Pen's  medi- 
cines. Her  bonnet  and  cloaks  were  laid  in  the  window.  She  had 
her  Bible  in  her  lap,  without  whioh  she  never  travelled.  Her  first 
movement,  after  seeing  her  son,  had  lx>en  to  take  Famiy's  shawl 
and  bonnet,  which  were  on  his  drawers,  and  bring  them  out  and 
drop  them  do-WTi  upon  his  study-table.  She  had  closed  the  door  upon 
Major  Pendennis,  and  Laura  too ;  and  taken  possession  of  her  son. 

She  had  had  a  great  doubt  and  terror  lest  Arthur  should  not 
know  her ;  but  that  pang  was  spared  to  her,  in  ]>art  at  least.  Pen 
knew  his  mother  quite  well,  and  familiarly  smiled  and  nodded  at 
her.  When  she  came  in,  he  instiintly  fancieil  that  they  were  at 
borne  at  Fairoaks ;  and  began  t(»  talk  and  chatter  and  laugh  in  a 
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rambling  wild  way.  Laura  could  hear  him  outside.  His  laughter 
shot  shails  of  poison  into  her  heart.  It  was  tnie  then.  He  had 
been  guilty — and  with  that  creature ! — an  intrigue  with  a  servant 
maid;  and  she  had  loved  him — and  he  was  dying  most  likely — 
raving  and  unrepentant.  The  Major  now  and  then  hummed  out  a 
word  of  remark  or  consolation,  which  Laura  scarce  heard.  A  dismal 
sitting  it  was  for  all  parties ;  and  when  Goodenough  juppeared,  he 
came  like  an  angel  into  the  room. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  sick  man,  it  is  for  the  sick  man's  fiiends 
that  the  Doctor  comes.  His  presence  is  often  as  good  for  them  as 
for  the  patient,  and  they  long  for  him  yet  more  eagerly.  How  we 
have  all  watched  after  him !  what  an  emotion  the  thrill  of  his 
carriage-wheels  in  the  street,  and  at  length  at  the  door,  has  made  us 
feel !  how  we  hang  upon  his  words,  and  what  a  comfort  we  get 
from  a  smile  or  two,  if  he  can  vouchsafe  that  sunsliine  to  lighten 
our  darkness !  Who  hasn't  seen  the  mother  prying  into  his  &ce, 
to  know  if  there  is  hope  for  the  sick  infant  that  cannot  speak,  and 
that  lies  yonder,  its  little  frame  battling  with  fever  ?  Ah,  how  she 
looks  into  his  eyes !  What  thanks  if  tliere  is  light  there ;  what 
grief  and  pain  if  ho  carats  them  down,  and  dares  not  say  "  hope ! " 
Or  it  is  the  house-father  who  is  stricken.  The  terrified  wife  looks 
on,  while  the  physician  feels  his  i>atient*s  wrist,  smothering  her 
agonies,  as  the  cliildren  have  been  called  upon  to  stay  their  plays 
and  their  talk.  Over  the  i)ati(jnt  in  the  fever,  the  wife  expectant, 
the  children  unconscious,  the  Doctor  stands  as  if  he  were  Fate,  the 
dispenser  of  life  and  dcMith :  he  must  let  the  i)atient  off  this  time ; 
the  woman  prays  so  for  his  rcsi>ite  !  One  can  fancy  how  awfrU  the 
responsibility  must  be  to  a  conscientious  man :  how  cniel  the  feeling 
that  he  has  given  the  wrong  remedy,  or  that  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  do  better:  how  harassing  the  sympathy  with  sur- 
vivors, if  the  case  is  unfortunate — how  immense  the  delight  of 
victory ! 

Having  passed  through  a  hasty  ceremony  of  introduction  to  the 
new-comers,  of  whose  arrival  he  had  been  made  aware  by  the  heart- 
broken little  nurse  in  waiting  without,  the  Doctor  proceeded  to 
examine  the  patient,  about  whose  condition  of  high  fever  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  and  on  whom  he  thought  it  necressary  to 
exercise  the  strongest  antiphlogistic  remedies  in  his  power.  He 
consoled  the  unfortimate  mother  as  best  he  might ;  and  giving  her 
the  most  comfortable  assurances  on  which  he  could  venture,  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  desiwiir  yet,  that  everything  might  still  be 
hoped  from  his  youth,  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and  so 
forth ;  and  having  done  his  utmost  to  allay  the  horrors  of  the 
alarmed  matron,  he  took  the  elder  Pendennis  aside  into  the  vacant 
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room  (Warrington's  bedroom),  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  little 
consultation. 

The  case  was  very  critical.  The  fever,  if  not  stopped,  might 
and  would  carry  off  the  young  fellow :  he  must  be  bled  forthwith  : 
the  mother  must  be  informc<l  of  this  necessity.  Why  was  that 
other  young  lady  brought  with  her]  She  was  out  of  place  in  a 
sick-room. 

"  And  there  was  another  woman  still,  be  hanged  to  it ! "  the 
Major  said,  "tlie — the  little  person  who  openeil  tlio  door.  His 
sister-iii-law  had  brouglit  the  poor  little  (leviFs  bonnet  and  shawl 
out,  and  flung  them  upon  the  study-table.  Did  Goo<lcnough  know 
anytliing  about  the — the  little  person?  I  ju«t  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  as  we  passed  in,"  the  Major  said,  "and  begad  she  was 
uncommonly  nice-looking."  The  D(M*tor  looked  queer :  the  Do(rtor 
smiled — in  the  very  gravest  moments,  with  life  and  death  pending, 
such  strange  (jontrasts  and  occasions  of  humour  will  arise,  and  such 
smiles  will  pass,  to  satirise  the  gloom,  as  it  were,  and  to  make  it 
more  gloomy ! 

"I  have  it,"  at  last  he  said,  re-entering  the  study;  and  he 
wrote  a  coui»le  of  notes  hastily  at  the  tiible  there,  and  sealed  one 
of  them.  Then,  taking  up  poor  Fanny's  shawl  Jind  Iwnnct,  and 
the  notes,  he  went  out  in  the  passjige  to  that  iHM)r  little  messenger, 
and  said,  "  Quit^k,  nurse ;  you  must  carry  this  to  the  surgeon,  and 
bid  him  come  instantly :  and  then  go  to  my  house,  and  ask  for  my 
servant,  Harbottle,  and  tell  him  to  get  this  presi^ription  prei)are<l  ; 
and  wait  until  I — until  it  is  ready.  It  may  take  a  little  time  in 
preparation." 

So  i)oor  Fanny  trudged  away  with  her  two  notes,  and  found  the 
apothecary,  who  live<l  in  the  Strand  hard  by,  and  who  came 
straightway,  his  lancet  in  his  jK^kct,  to  operate  on  his  patient ;  and 
tlien  Fanny  made  for  the  Do(;t()r*s  house,  in  Hanover  Square. 

The  Doctor  was  at  home  again  In'fore  the  prescription  was  mtule 
up,  which  tcM)k  Harl)ottle,  his  servant,  such  a  long  time  in  com- 
pounding ;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  Arthur's  illness,  poor  Fanny 
never  maiie  her  a])pcanince  in  the  (piality  of  nurse  at  his  chamliers 
any  more.  But  for  that  day  and  the  next,  a  little  figure  might  be 
seen  lurking  about  P(;n's  staircase^, — a  sad  siul  little  face  looked  at 
and  interrogated  the  apothe<*iiry,  and  the  apothecary's  l)oy,  and  the 
laundress,  and  the  kind  physician  himself,  as  they  passed  out  of 
the  chambers  of  the  sick  man.  And  on  the  thinl  day  the  kind 
DcKitor's  cluiriot  stopiKjd  at  Shepherd's  Inn,  and  the  good,  and 
honest,  and  benevohmt  man  went  into  the  Porter's  Lixlge,  and 
tended  a  little  i»atient  he  had  there,  for  whom  the  l)e.st  rcmedy 
he  found  was  on  the  day  when  lie  was  enablcil  to  tell  Fanny  Bolton 
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that  the  crisis  was  over,  and  that  there  was  at  length  every  hope 
for  Artliur  PenJiennis. 

J.  Costigan,  Esciuire,  late  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  saw  the 
Doctor^s  carriage,  and  oriti(?ised  its  horses  and  appointments. 
"  Green  liveries,  beda<l ! "  tlie  Grcneral  said,  "  and  as  foin  a  pair  of 
high-stepping  bee  horses  as  ever  a  gentleman  need  sit  behoind,  let 
alone  a  docthor.  There's  no  ind  to  the  proide  and  ar'gance  of  them 
docthors,  nowadays — not  but  that  is  a  good  one,  and  a  scoientific 
cyarkter,  and  a  roight  good  fellow,  bcdad;  and  he's  brought  the 
|)oor  little  giri  well  tnx)  her  faver.  Bows,  me  boy ; "  and  so  pleased 
was  Mr.  Costigan  with  the  Do(!tor's  behaviour  and  skill,  that, 
whenever  he  met  Dr.  Goo<U;n()ugh'8  carrijigo  in  future,  he  m<ade  a 
point  of  saluting  it  and  the  ])hyHi(ian  inside,  in  as  courteous  and 
magnific^jnt  a  manner  na  if  Dr.  0(M)donough  had  been  the  Lord 
Liflenant  himself,  and  Cai)taiii  Costigan  liad  been  in  his  glory  in 
Phaynix  Park. 

The  widow's  gratitude  to  the  physician  knew  no  bounds — or 
scarcely  any  bounds,  at  least.  The  kind  gentleman  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  taking  a  fee  from  a  literary  man,  or  the  widow  of  a  brother 
practitioner,  and  she  determined  when  she  got  back  to  Fairoaks 
that  she  woidd  send  Goodenough  the  silver-gilt  vase,  the  jewel  of 
the  house,  and  tlie  glory  of  the  late  John  Pendennis,  preserved  in 
green  Kiize,  and  present^Ml  to  him  at  Bath,  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Firebrace,  on  the  recovery  of  her  son,  the  late  Sir  Anthony  Firebrace, 
from  the  scarlet  fever.  Hii)pocratos,  Hygeia,  King  Bladud,  and  a 
wreath  of  serpents  sunnouut  the  cup  t<i  tliia  day  ;  which  Was  execute<l 
in  their  finest  manner,  by  Messrs.  Aln^diiego,  of  Milsom  Street ;  and 
the  inscri])ti()n  was  by  Mr.  Birch,  tutor  to  the  young  baronet. 

This  priceless  gem  of  art  the  widow  determined  to  devote  to 
Goodenough,  the  presenter  of  her  son ;  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
other  favour  wliich  her  gratitude  would  not  have  conferred  \i\yon 
him,  except  one,  which  he  desired  m(«t,  and  which  waa  that  she 
should  think  a  little  charitably  and  kindly  of  poor  Fanny,  of  whose 
artless  sail  story  he  htul  got  something  during  his  interviews  with 
her,  and  of  whom  he  was  induced  to  tliink  very  kindly, -7-not  being 
di8I)ose<l,  indeed,  to  give  much  credit  to  Pen  for  his  conduct  in  the 
.affair,  or  not  knowing  what  that  conduct  had  been.  He  knew 
enough,  however,  to  be  aware  that  the  poor  infatuated  little  girl 
was  without  stain  as  yet ;  that  while  she  had  been  in  Pen's  room  it 
was  to  see  the  last  of  him,  as  she  thought,  and  that  Arthur  waa 
scarcely  aware  of  her  presence;  and  that  she  suffered  under  the 
deepest  and  most  pitiful  grief  at  the  idea  of  losing  himj  dead  or 
living. 

But  on  the  one  or  two  occasions  when  Groodenough  alluded  to 
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Fanny,  the  widours  countenance,  always  8<)ft  and  gentle,  assumed 
an  expression  so  cruel  and  inexonible,  that  tlie  Doctor  saw  it  was  in 
vain  to  a«k  her  for  justice  or  pity,  an<l  he  bn>ke  off  all  entreaties, 
and  cea«c<l  making  any  furthur  allusions  regunling  his  little  clieut. 
There  is  a  complaint  which  neither  poppy,  nor  luandragora,  nor  all 
the  drowsy  synii^s  of  the  East  could  allay,  in  the  hien  in  his  time, 
as  we  are  infonned  by  a  i>opuUir  poet  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ;  and 
which,  when  exhi>»ited  in  women,  no  medicjd  disco  verity  or  practice 
Bulisequent — neither  homoeopathy,  nor  hydroi>athy,  nor  mesmerism, 
nor  Dr.  Simpson,  nor  Dr.  Locock  can  cure,  and  that  is — we  won't 
call  it  jealousy,  but  rather  gently  denominate  it  rivaln'  and  emula- 
tion in  ladies. 

Some  of  those  miscrhievous  and  prosaic  people  who  carp  and 
calculate  at  every  detail  of  the  romancer,  ainl  want  to  know,  for 
instance,  how,  when  the  characters  in  the  "  Critic  "  are  at  a  deatl- 
lock  with  their  daggers  at  ea<*h  other's  tlut)ats,  they  are  to  be  got 
out  of  that  munlerous  complication  of  circumstances,  may  be  in- 
duced to  ask  how  it  was  possible  in  a  set  of  chaml>er8  in  the  Temple, 
consisting  of  three  ro<^^)ms,  two  cupboanls,  a  i)assjige,  and  a  coal-box, 
Arthur  a  sick  gentleman,  Helen  his  mother,  Ljuira  her  adopted 
diiughter,  Martha  their  country  attendant,  Mrs.  Wheezer  a  nurse 
from  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Mrs.  Flanagan  an  Irish  laundress. 
Major  Pendennisa  retircMl  militiiry  officer,  Morgan  his  valet,  Pidgeon 
Mr.  Arthur  P(?ndennis's  boy,  and  others,  could  lx>  accommodated — 
the  answer  is  given  at  once,  that  almost  every Ixxly  in  the  Temple 
was  out  of  town,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  a  single  occupant  of 
Pen's  house  in  Lamb  Court  except  those  who  were  engaged  round 
the  sick-lx^l  of  the  sick  gentleman,  about  whose  fever  we  have  not 
given  a  lengtby  a(jcount,  neither  shall  we  enlarge  very  much  upon 
the  more  cheerful  theme  of  his  recovery. 

Everyluxly,  we  have  siiid,  wjis  out  of  town,  and  of  course  such 
a  feshionable  man  a>*  young  Mr.  Sibwright,  who  had  chambers  on 
the  second  floor  in  Pen's  st^iircase,  could  not  he  supposeil  to  remain 
in  London.  Mrs.  Flanagan,  Mr.  Pcndeniiis's  laundress,  was  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Rouncy,  who  did  for  Mr.  Sibwright,  and  that 
gentleman's  lxHlr(X)m  was  got  rejidy  for  Miss  Bell,  or  Mrs.  Pendennis, 
when  the  latter  should  be  inclined  to  leave  her  son's  sick-room,  to 
try  and  seek  for  a  little  rest  for  herself. 

If  that  young  buck  and  flower  of  Baker  Street,  Percy  Sibwright, 
could  have  known  who  was  the  occupant  of  his  bedroom,  how  proud 
he  would  have  been  of  that  apartment ! — what  poems  he  would 
have  written  about  Laura !  (several  of  his  things  have  appeared  in 
the  annuals,  and  in  manuscript  in  the  nobility's  albums) — he  was 
a  Camford  man  and  very  nearly  got  the  English  Prize  Poem,  it 
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was  Bald — Sibwright,  however,  was  absent  and  his  be<l  given  up 
to  Miss  Bell.  It  was  the  prettiest  little  brass  bed  in  the  world, 
with  chintz  curtains  lined  witli  i)ink — he  had  a  mignonette  box  in 
his  bedroom  window,  and  the  mere  sight  of  his  little  exhibition  of 
shiny  boots,  arranged  in  trim  rows  over  his  wardrobe,  was  a  gratifi- 
cation to  the  beholder.  He  had  a  museum  of  scent,  jwmatum, 
and  bears*-grease  pots,  quite  curious  to  examine,  too ;  and  a  choice 
selection  of  portraits  of  females,  almost  always  in  sadness  and  gene- 
rally in  disguise  or  d^shahilU^  glittereil  round  the  neat  walls  of  his 
elegant  little  bower  of  repose.  Mcdora  with  disht^velled  hair  was 
consoling  herself  over  her  banjo  for  the  absence  of  her  Conrad — 
The  Princesse  Fleur  de  Marie  (of  Rudolstein  and  the  "  Myst^res  de 
Paris")  was  sadly  ogling  out  of  the  bars  of  her  convent  cage,  in 
which,  poor  prisoned  binl,  she  was  moulting  away — Dorothea  of 
"  Don  Quixote  "  was  washing  Aer  eternal  feet : — in  fine,  it  was  such 
an  elegant  gallery  as  became  a  gallant  lover  of  the  sex.  And  in 
Sibwright's  sitting-room,  while  there  was  quite  an  infantine  law 
library  clad  in  skins  of  fresh  new-bom  calf,  there  was  a  tolerably 
large  collection  of  classical  books  which  he  could  not  read,  and  of 
English  and  French  works  of  poetry  and  fiction  which  he  read  a 
great  deal  too  much.  His  invitation  cards  of  the  past  season  still 
decorate<l  his  looking-glass  :  and  scarce  anything  told  of  the  lawyer 
but  the  wig-lx)x  beside  the  Venus  uj)on  the  middle  shelf  of  the  book- 
case, on  which  the  name  of  P.  Sibwright,  Esciuire,  was  gilded. 

With  Sibwright  in  chambers  was  Mr.  Bangham.  Mr.  Bangham 
was  a  sporting  man,  married  to  a  rich  widow.  Mr.  Bangham  had 
no  practice — did  not  come  to  chaml)ers  thrice  in  a  term :  went  a 
circuit  for  those  mysterious  reasons  which  make  men  go  circuit, — 
and  his  room  served  as  a  great  convenience  to  Sibwright  when  that 
young  gentleman  gave  his  little  dinners.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
these  two  gentlemen  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  history,  will  never 
appear  in  it  again  probably,  but  we  cannot  lielj)  glancing  through 
their  doors  as  they  hapjKjn  to  be  open  to  us,  and  as  we  pass  to 
Pen's  rooms ;  as  in  the  pursuit  of  our  o\mi  business  in  life  through 
the  Stnind,  at  the  Club,  nay  at  church  itself,  we  cannot  help  peeping 
at  the  shops  on  the  way,  or  at  our  neighbour's  dinner,  or  at  the 
faces  under  the  bonnets  in  the  next  pew. 

Very  many  years  after  the  circumstances  about  which  we  are  at 
present  occupied,  Laiu^  with  a  blush  and  a  laugh  showing  much 
humour,  owned  to  having  read  a  French  novel  once  much  in  vogue, 
and  when  her  husband  asked  her,  wondering  where  on  earth  she 
could  have  got  such  a  volume,  she  owned  that  it  was  in  the  Temple, 
when  she  lived  in  Mr.  Percy  Sibwright's  chambers. 

"  And,  also,  I  never  confessed,"  she  said, ''  on  that  same  occasion, 
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what  I  must  now  owii  to :  that  I  oi)ene<l  the  japanned  box,  and 
took  out  that  strange-looking  wig  inside  it,  and  put  it  on  and  looked 
at  myself  in  the  glass  in  it." 

Suppose  Percy  Sibwright  had  come  in  at  such  a  moment  as 
that  1  What  would  he  have  said, — the  enrapture<l  rogue  ]  What 
would  have  l)een  all  the  x>i<^*tures  of  disguise*!  be^iuties  in  his  room 
compared  to  that  living  one  I  All,  we  are  speaking  of  old  times, 
when  Sibwright  was  a  bjicheloi  and  before  he  got  a  county  court, 
— when  people  were  young — when  most  people  were  young.  Other 
people  are  young  now ;  but  we  no  more. 

When  Miss  Laura  played  this  prank  with  the  Mdg,  you  can't 
suppose  that  Pen  couhl  have  been  very  ill  ui)stair8;  other^^'ise, 
though  she  hiwl  grown  to  care  for  him  ever  so  little,  common  sense 
of  feeling  and  decorum  would  have  prevented  her  from  performing 
any  tricks  or  trying  any  disguises. 

But  all  sorts  of  events  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  days  which  hiwl  (contributed  to  increase  or  account  for  her  gaiety, 
and  a  little  colony  of  the  rciuler's  old  friends  and  ac^juaintances  was 
by  this  time  estiiblishcd  in  Lamb  Court,  Temple,  and  round  Pen's 
sick-bed  there.  First,  Martha,  Mrs.  Pcndennis's  servant,  had 
arrived  from  Fairoaks,  l)oing  summoned  thence  by  the  Major,  who 
justly  thought  her  presence  would  be  comfortable  imd  useful  to  her 
mistress  and  her  young  mast(>r,  for  neither  of  whom  the  consttint 
neighbourhood  of  Mrs.  Flanagim  (who  during  Pen's  illness  re^piircd 
more  spirituous  consolation  than  ever  to  support  her)  could  be 
pleasant.  Martha  then  made  her  appearance  in  due  8e4iiion  to 
wait  upon  Mrs.  Pendennis,  nor  did  that  lady  go  once  to  hed  until 
the  faithful  servant  had  reached  her,  when,  with  a  hcurt  full  of 
maternal  thankfulness,  she  went  and  lay  down  upon  Warrington's 
straw  mattress,  and  among  his  mathematical  lx)oks,  as  has  been 
already  described. 

It  is  tnie  that  ere  that  day  a  great  and  delightfid  alteration  in 
Pen's  cx)ndition  had  taken  place.  The  fever,  subjngatxNi  by  Dr. 
Goodenough's  blisters,  ixitions,  and  lancet,  had  left  the  young  man, 
or  only  returned  at  intervals  of  fc^^ble  intermittance ;  his  wandering 
senses  hail  settled  in  his  weakened  brain :  he  had  had  time  to  kLss 
and  bless  his  mother  for  coming  to  him,  and  calling  for  Laimi  and 
his  uncle  (who  were  both  affected  according  to  their  different  natures 
by  his  wan  ai)pearance,  his  lean  shnmken  hands,  his  hollow  eyes 
and  voice,  his  thin  beanlcd  fac^e),  to  pre«i  their  hands  and  thank 
them  affectionately ;  and  after  this  greeting,  and  after  they  had 
been  tunied  out  of  the  room  by  his  affectionate  nurse,  he  had  sunk 
into  a  fine  sleep  which  luul  lasted  for  about  sixteen  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  he  awoke  calling  out  that  he  was  very  hungry. 
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If  it  is  hard  to  be  ill  and  to  loathe  food,  oh,  how  pleasant  to  be 
getting  well  and  to  be  feeling  hungry — hoio  hungry]  Alas,  the 
joys  of  convalescence  l)ecome  feebler  with  increasing  years,  as  other 
joys  do — and  then — and  then  comes  that  illness  when  one  does  not 
convalesce  at  all. 

On  the  day  of  this  happy  event,  too,  came  another  arrival  in 
Lamb  Court.  This  was  introduced  into  tlie  Pen-Warrington  sitting- 
room  l)y  large  puffs  of  tobacco  smoke — the  puffs  of  smoke  were 
followed  by  an  individuid  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  a  carpet- 
bag under  liis  arm — this  was  Warrington,  who  had  nm  bm^k  from 
Noriblk,  when  Mr.  Bows  thoughtfully  wrote  to  inform  him  of  his 
friend's  calamity.  But  he  had  been  from  home  when  Bows's  letter 
hatl  reaclie<l  his  brother's  house — the  Eastern  Counties  did  not  then 
boast  of  a  railway  (for  we  beg  the  reader  to  understand  that  we 
only  commit  anachronisms  when  we  choose,  and  when  by  a  daring 
violation  of  those  natural  laws  some  great  ethical  tnith  is  to  be 
advanced)  —in  fine,  Warrington  only  api)eared  with  the  rest  of  the 
good  luck  ui>on  the  lucky  day  after  Pen's  convalescence  may  have 
been  sjiid  to  have  begim. 

His  suri)risc  wa^,  after  all,  not  very  great  when  he  found  the 
chambers  of  his  sick  friend  occupied,  and  his  old  acquaintance  the 
Maji^r  8e4\ted  demurely  in  an  easy-chair  (Warrington  had  let  himself 
into  the  rooms  with  his  own  jmss-key),  listening,  or  pretentling  to 
listen,  to  a  young  lady  who  was  reuding  to  him  a  play  of  Shakspeare 
in  a  low  sweet  voice.  The  lady  stopped  and  started,  and  laid  down 
her  book,  at  the  apparition  of  the  tall  traveller  with  the  cigar  and 
tlie  C4iq>et-bag.  He  blushe<i,  he  flung  tlie  cigar  into  the  i)assage  :  he 
took  off  his  hat,  and  dropped  that  too,  and  going  up  to  the  Major, 
seized  that  old  gentleman's  hand,  and  askexl  questions  alx)ut  Arthur. 

The  Major  answered  in  a  tremulous,  though  cheery  voice — it 
was  curioiLS  how  emotion  seemed  to  olden  him — and  returning 
Warrington's  pressure  ^iith  a  shaking  hand,  told  him  the  news — 
of  Arthur's  hapi>y  crisis,  of  his  mother's  arrival — with  her  young 
cliarge — with  Miss 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  her  name,"  Mr.  Warrington  said  with 
great  animation,  for  he  was  affected  and  elated  with  the  thought  of 
his  friend's  recovery — "  you  need  not  tell  me  your  name.  I  knew 
at  once  it  was  Laura."  And  he  held  out  his  hand  and  took  hers. 
Ininien.se  kindness  and  tenderness  gleamed  from  under  his  rough 
eyebrows,  and  shook  his  voice  as  he  gazed  at  her  and  spoke  to  her. 
*'  And  this  is  Laura ! "  his  looks  seemed  to  say.  "  And  this  is 
Warrington,"  the  generous  girl's  heart  beat  back.  "  Arthur's  hero 
— the  l)Rive  and  the  kind — he  has  come  hundreds  of  miles  to  succour 
him,  when  he  heard  of  his  friend's  misfortune  1 " 
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"Thank  you,  Mr.  Warrington,"  w«a  all  that  Laura  said,  how- 
ever: and  as  she  returned  the  pressure  of  his  kmd  hand,  she 
blushed  so,  that  she  was  glad  the  lamp  was  behind  her  to  conceal 
her  flushing  face. 

As  these  two  were  standing  in  this  attitude,  the  door  of  Pen's 
bedchamber  was  opened  stealthily  as  his  mother  was  wont  to  open 
it,  and  Warrington  saw  another  lady,  who  first  looked  at  him,  and 
then  turning  round  towards  the  bed,  said  "  Hsh  ! "  and  put  up  her 
hand. 

It  was  to  Pen  Helen  was  turning,  and  giving  cauticm.  He 
called  out  with  a  feeble,  tremulous,  but  cheery  voice,  "Come  in, 
Stunner — come  in,  Warrington.  I  knew  it  was  you — by  the — by 
the  smoke,  old  boy,"  he  said,  as  holding  his  worn  hand  out,  an<l 
with  tears  at  once  of  weakness  and  pleasure  in  his  eyes,  he  greeted 
his  friend. 

"  I — I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,  for  smoking,"  Warrington  said,  who 
now  almost  for  the  first  time  blushed  for  his  wicked  proj)ensity. 

Helen  only  said,  "  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Warrington  ! "  She  waa 
BO  happy,  she  would  have  liked  to  kiss  GJeorge.  Then,  and  after 
the  fricnfls  had  had  a  brief,  very  brief  interview,  the  delighted  and 
inexorable  mother,  giving  her  hand  to  Warringt^in,  sent  him  out  of 
the  room  too,  back  to  Launv  and  tlie  Major,  who  hail  not  resumed 
their  play  of  "  Cymbcline  "  where  they  had  left  it  off  at  the  arrival 
of  the  rightful  owner  of  Pen's  chambers. 


CHAPTER  LIII 

CONVALESCENCE 

OUR  duty  now  is  to  record  a  fact  concerning  Pendennis, 
whicli,  however  shameful  and  disgraceful,  when  told  regard- 
ing the  chief  personage  and  godfather  of  a  novel,  must, 
nevertheless,  be  made  known  to  the  public  who  reads  his  veritable 
memoirs.  Having  gone  to  bed  ill  with  fever,  and  suffering  to  a 
certain  degree  under  the  passion  of  love,  after  he  had  gone  through 
his  physical  malady,  and  luul  been  bled  and  had  been  blistered,  and 
had  had  his  head  shaved,  and  had  been  treated  and  medicamented 
as  the  doctor  onlained  : — it  is  a  fact,  that,  when  he  rallied  up  from 
his  bodily  ailment,  his  mental  malady  had  likewise  quitted  hinii 
and  he  was  no  more  in  love  with  Fanny  Bolton  than  you  or  I,  who 
are  nmch  too  wise,  or  too  moral,  to  allow  our  hearts  to  go  gadding 
after  i)ortcrs'  daughters. 

He  laughed  at  liimself  as  he  lay  on  his  pillow,  thinking  of  this 
second  cxxrc  wliich  had  been  effecte<l  upon  him.  He  did  not  care 
the  least  about  Fanny  now :  he  wondered  how  he  ever  should  have 
cared :  and  according  to  his  custom  niiule  an  autopsy  of  that  dead 
I)as8ion,  and  anatomiseil  his  own  defunct  sensation  for  his  poor 
little  nurse.  What  could  have  ma4le  him  so  hot  and  eager  about 
her  but  a  few  weeks  ba<;k]  Not  her  wit,  not  her  breeding,  not 
her  beauty — there  were  hundreds  of  women  better-looking  than 
she.  It  was  out  of  himself  that  the  i)as8ion  had  gone  :  it  did  not 
reside  in  her.  She  was  the  same;  but  the  eyes  which  saw  her 
were  changed  ;  and,  alas  that  it  sliould  be  so  !  were  not  particularly 
eager  to  see  licr  any  more.  He  felt  very  well  disposed  towards 
the  little  thin;?,  and  so  forth  ;  but  as  for  violent  i)ersonal  regard, 
such  as  he  hml  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  had  fled  under  the  influence 
of  the  i)ill  and  lancet,  which  had  destroyed  the  fever  in  his  frame. 
And  an  immense  source  of  comfort  and  'gratitude  it  was  to  Pen- 
dennis  (though  there  was  sometliing  selfish  in  that  feeling,  as  in 
most  others  of  our  young  man),  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  resist 
temptation  at  the  time  when  the  danger  was  greatest,  and  had 
no  particular  cause  of  self-reproach  as  he  remembered  his  conduct 
towards   the   young  girl.      As  from   a  precipice   down  which  he 
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might  have  fidlen,  so  firom  the  fever  from  which  he  ha*!  recovere«l, 
he  reviewerl  the  Fanny  Bolton  snare,  now  that  he  ha<l  escaiKxl 
out  of  it,  but  Tra  not  sure  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  very 
satisfaction  which  he  experiencc<l.  It  is  pleasant,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  humiliating  to  own  that  you  love  no  more. 

Meanwhile  the  kind  smiles  and  tender  watchfulness  of  the 
mother  at  his  bedside  filled  the  young  man  witli  pea<*e  and  security. 
To  see  that  health  was  returning,  was  all  the  unwearied  nurse 
demande^I :  to  execute  any  caprice  or  onler  of  her  patient's,  her 
chiefest  joy  and  rewanL  He  felt  himself  environotl  by  her  love, 
and  thought  himself  almost  as  grateful  for  it  as  he  had  been  when 
weak  and  helpless  in  childhood. 

Some  misty  notions  reganling  the  first  part  of  his  illness,  and 
that  Fanny  had  nursed  him,  Pen  may  have  had,  but  they  were  so 
dim  that  he  could  not  realise  them  with  acoura< \v,  or  distinguish 
them  from  what  he  knew  to  be  delusions  which  had  occurreii  and 
were  remembered  during  the  delirium  of  his  fever.  So  as  he  had 
not  thought  proper  on  former  occausions  to  make  any  allusions 
^bout  Fanny  Bolton  to  his  mother,  of  coim^e  he  could  not  now 
confide  to  her  his  sentiments  regiirding  Fanny,  or  make  tliis  worthy 
lady  a  confidante.  It  was  on  both  sides  an  unlucky  precaution 
and  want  of  confidence ;  an<l  a  word  or  two  in  time  might  have 
8pare<i  the  good  lady,  and  those  connected  with  her,  a  deid  of  i>ain 
and  anguish. 

Seeing  Miss  Bolton  installed  as  nurse  and  tender  to  Pen,  I  am 
perry  to  say  Mrs.  PendennLs  ha<l  put  the  worst  construction  on  the 
&ct  of  the  intima^-y  of  these  two  unlucky  young  i>ersons,  and  had 
settled  in  her  own  mind  that  tlie  accusations  against  Arthur  were 
true.  Why  not  have  stopix^l  to  in«piire  ? — There  are  stories  to  a 
man's  disailvantage  that  the  women  wlio  are  fondest  of  him  are 
always  the  most  eager  to  believe.  Isn't  a  man's  wife  often  the  first 
to  be  jealous  of  him  ?  Poor  Pen  got  a  goo<l  stock  of  this  suspicious 
kind  of  love  fn)m  the  nurse  who  was  now  watching  over  him ;  and 
the  kind  and  pure  creature  thought  that  her  boy  hail  gone  tlux>ugh 
a  malady  much  more  awful  and  debasing  than  the  mere  physical 
fever,  and  was  staincnl  by  crime  as  well  as  weakene<l  by  illness. 
The  consciousness  of  this  she  had  to  liear  perforce  silently,  and  to 
try  to  put  a  mask  of  cheerfulness  an«l  confidence  over  her  inward 
doubt  and  despair  and  horror. 

When  Captain  Shand«»n,  at  Boulogne,  reail  the  next  number  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  it  was  to  remark  to  Mrs,  Shan<lon  tlmt 
Jack  Finucane's  hand  was  no  longer  visible  in  the  lea<ling  articles, 
and  that  Mr.  Warrington  must  be  at  work  there  again.  "  I  know 
the  crack  of  ]im  whip  in  a  hundred,  and  the  cut  wliich  the  fellow's 
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thong  leaves.  There's  Jack  Bludyer,  goes  to  work  like  a  butcher, 
and  mangles  a  subject.  Mr.  Warrington  finishes  a  man,  and  lays 
his  cuts  neat  and  regular,  straight  down  the  back,  and  drawing  blood 
every  line ; "  at  which  dreadful  metaphor,  Mrs.  Shandon  said,  "  Law, 
Charles,  how  can  you  talk  so  !  I  always  thought  Mr.  Warrington 
very  high,  but  a  kind  gentleman ;  and  I'm  sure  he  was  most  kind 
to  the  children."  Upon  which  Shandon  said,  "  Yes ;  he's  kind  to 
the  children ;  but  he's  savage  to  the  men  ;  and  to  be  sure,  my  dear, 
you  don't  understand  a  word  about  what  I'm  saying ;  and  it's  best 
you  shouldn't;  for  it's  little  good  comes  out  of  writing  for  news- 
papers; and  it's  better  here,  living  easy  at  Boulogne,  where  the 
wine's  plenty,  and  the  brandy  costs  but  two  francs  a  bottle.  Mix 
us  another  tumbler,  Mary,  my  dear;  we'll  go  back  into  harness 
soon.     *  Cras  ingens  iterabimus  a^quor ' — bad  luck  to  it." 

In  a  word,  Warrington  went  to  work  with  all  his  might,  in 
place  of  his  prostrate  friend,  and  did  Pen's  portion  of  the  Fall 
Mall  Gazette  "with  a  vengeance,"  as  the  saying  ia.  He  wrote 
occasional  articles  and  literary  criticisms;  he  attended  theatres 
and  musical  j)erformaiirxjs,  and  discoursed  about  them  with  his 
usual  savage  energy.  His  hand  wjis  too  strong  for  such  small 
subjects,  and  it  pleased  him  to  tell  Ai*thiu-'s  mother,  and  uncle, 
and  Laura,  that  there  was  no  hand  in  all  the  bimd  of  penmen 
more  graceful  and  light,  more  pleasant  and  more  ^elegant,  than 
Arthur'H.  "The  people  in  this  country,  ma'am,  don't  understand 
what  style  is,  or  they  would  se«  the  merits  of  our  young  one,"  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Pendennis.  "  I  call  him  ours,  ma'am,  for  I  bred  him ; 
and  I  am  as  proud  of  him  as  you  are;  and,  bating  a  little  wil- 
ftiliiess,  and  a  little  selfishness,  and  a  little  dandification,  I  don't 
know  a  more  honest,  or  loyal,  or  gentle  creature.  His  pen  is 
wicked  sometimes,  but  he  is  as  kind  as  a  young  lady — as  Misa 
Laura  here — and  I  believe  ho  would  not  do  any  living  mortal 
harm." 

At  this,  Helen,  though  she  heaved  a  deep,  deep  sigh,  and  Laura, 
though  she,  too,  Wiis  stidly  wounded,  nevertheless  were  most 
thankful  for  Warrington's  good  opinicm  of  Arthur,  and  loved 
him  for  being  so  attached  to  their  Pen.  And  Major  Pendennis 
W'dR  loud  in  his  praises  of  Mr.  Warrington,  —  more  loud  and 
enthusiastic  than  it  was  the  Major's  wont  to  be.  "He  is  a 
gentleman,  my  dear  creature,"  he  said  to  Helen,  "every  inch  a 
gentlcanan,  my  good  madam — the  Suffolk  Warringtons — Charles 
the  First's  baronets : — what  could  he  l)e  but  a  gentleman,  come 
out  of  that  family? — Father, — Sir  Miles  Warrington;  ran  away 
with — be^  your  i)ardon.  Miss  Bell.  Sir  Miles  was  a  very  well 
known  man  in  London,  and  a  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     This 
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gentleman  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  talents,  tiit  very  liighest  accom- 
plishments,— sure  to  get  on,  if  he  uad  a  motive  to  put  his  energies 
to  work." 

Laura  blushed  for  herself  whilst  the  Major  was  talking  and 
praising  Arthur's  hero.  As  she  looked  at  Warrington's  manly 
{buXj  and  dark,  melancholy  eyes,  this  young  i)ers«^n  hail  been 
speculating  about  him,  and  hatl  settled  in  her  mind  that  he  must 
have  been  the  victim  of  an  unhappy  att^ichment ;  and  as  she  caught 
herself  so  8|»e<-ulating,  why.  Miss  Bell  blushe<l. 

Warrington  got  chamliers  hanl  by,  —  Greniers  chambers  in 
Flag  Coiut ;  and  having  executc<l  Pen's  task  with  grciit  energy 
in  the  morning,  his  delight  and  pleasiue  of  an  aftemi^xm  was  to 
come  and  sit  with  the  sick  man's  i-omiwny  in  the  suimy  autumn 
evenings ;  and  he  hail  t)ie  honour  more  than  once  of  giving  Miss 
Bell  his  arm  for  a  walk  in  tlie  Temple  Ganlcns  ;  to  take  whicli 
pastime,  when  the  frank  Laura  ixaketl  of  Helen  pennission,  the 
Major  esigerly  sai<l,  **Yt»s,  yes,  begjul  —of  cinir>e  you  go  out  with 
him — it's  like  the  country,  you  know ;  everyboily  goes  out  with 
everybody  in  the  Ganleus,  an<l  there  are  beadles,  you  know,  and 
that  sort  of  thing — ever>lK^ly  walks  in  the  Temple  G;uilens." 
If  the  great  arbiter  of  morals  did  not  objei^t,  wliy  should  simple 
Helen  ?  She  Wiis  glad  that  her  girl  8h«>uld  have  such  fn^h  air  as 
the  river  c«>idd  give,  and  to  see  her  return  with  heighteneil  ctdour 
and  spirits  fn»m  these  hannless  excursions. 

Laura  an«l  Helen  had  come,  you  nuist  know,  to  a  little  explana- 
tion. When  the  news  arrive<l  of  Pen's  idiimiing  illness,  Laura 
insistent  ujion  a^^-conipjinying  the  terrific<l  mother  to  Lon<lon,  would 
not  hear  of  the  refusid  which  the  still  angry  Helen  g:ive  her,  and, 
when  refused  a  secontl  time  yet  more  stenily,  an<l  when  it  seemed 
that  the  poor  Lwt  hul's  life  w;is  dt*s|xdre«l  of,  an«l  when  it  was 
known  that  his  conduit  wju<  such  as  to  render  idl  thoughts  of  imion 
hopeless,  Laimi  ha<l,  with  many  te:u^  UAd  her  mother  a  secret 
with  which  ever>'  observant  i^^reon  who  reads  this  story  is  ao«iuainted 
already.  Now  she  never  coidd  marry  him,  was  she  to  lie  denietl 
the  c«5a«u)lation  of  owning  how  fondly,  how  tndy,  how  entirt»ly  she 
had  loveil  him  ?  The  mingling  tciirs  of  the  w«>men  ap[»eased  the 
agony  of  their  grief  son)ewhat,  and  the  Si>rn>ws  an«l  terrors  of 
their  journey  were  at  least  in  so  far  mitigateil  that  they  shared 
them  together. 

Wliat  could  Fanny  exjiect  when  suildenly  brought  up  for 
sentence  before  a  couple  of  such  judges?  Nothing  but  swift  con- 
demnation, awful  punishment,  merciless  dismissid !  Women  are 
cruel  critics  in  cases  such  i\s  that  in  which  jKxir  Fanny  Wiis  impli- 
cated ;  and  we  like  them  to  ])e  so ;  fi>r.  Ix^ides  the  giuird  which  a 
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man  places  round  his  own  harem,  and  the  defences  which  a  woman 
has  in  her  heart,  her  faith,  and  honour,  hasn't  slie  all  her  own 
friends  of  her  own  sex  to  keep  watch  that  she  does  not  go  astray, 
and  to  tear  her  to  pieces  if  she  is  found  erring  ?  When  our  Mah- 
mouds  or  Selims  <rf  Baker  Street  or  Belgrave  Square  visit  their 
Fatimaa  with  condign  punishment,  their  mothers  sew  up  Fatima's 
sack  for  her,  and  her  sisters  and  sisters-in-law  see  her  well  under 
water.  And  this  present  writer  does  not  say  nay;  he  protests 
most  solemnly,  he  is  a  Turk  too.  He  wears  a  turban  and  a  beard 
like  another,  and  is  all  for  the  sack  practice,  Bismillah !  But  O 
you  spotless,  who  have  the  right  of  capital  punishment  vested  in 
you,  at  least  be  very  cautious  that  you  make  away  witli  the  proper 
(if  so  she  may  be  called)  person.  Be  ver>'  sure  of  the  faet  before 
you  order  the  barge  out :  and  don't  pop  your  subject  into  the 
Bosphorus,  until  you  arc  quite  certain  that  she  deserves  it.  This 
is  all  I  would  urge  in  ]x)ot  Fa ti ma's  behalf — absolutely  all — not 
a  word  more,  by  the  bejird  of  the  Proi)het.  If  she's  guilty,  down 
with  her — heave  over  the  siick,  away  with  it  into  the  Golden  Honi 
bubble  juid  H<|ueak,  and  justice  being  done,  give  way,  men,  and  let 
us  pull  back  to  supper. 

So  the  Major  (lid  not  in  any  way  object  to  Warrington's  con- 
tinued promenades  with  Miss  Laura,  but,  like  a  benevolent  old 
gentleman,  encouraged  in  every  way  the  intimacy  of  that  couple. 
Were  there  any  exhibitions  in  town  ?  he  was  for  Wiurington  con- 
ducting her  to  them.  If  Warrington  had  proposed  to  take  her  to 
Vauxhall  itself,  this  most  complaisant  of  men  woid(l  have  seen  no 
hann, — nor  would  Helen,  if  Pendeimis  the  elder  had  so  ruled  it, — 
nor  would  there  have  been  any  harm  between  two  persons  whose 
honour  was  entirely  spotless, — between  Warrington,  who  saw  in 
intimacy  a  pure,  and  high-minded,  and  artless  woman  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life, — and  Laura,  who  too  for  the  first  time  was  thrown 
into  tlie  constiint  society  of  a  gentleman  of  great  natural  parts  and 
powers  of  pleasing ;  who  i)ossessed  varied  acquirements,  enthusiasm, 
simplicity,  humour,  and  that  freshness  of  mind  which  his  simple 
life  and  habits  gave  him,  and  which  contrasted  so  much  with  Pen's 
dandy  indifferenc^e  of  manner  and  faded  sneer.  In  Warrington's 
very  uncouthness  there  was  a  refinement,  which  the  other's  finery 
lacked.  In  his  energy,  his  respect,  his  desire  to  i)leajse,  his  hearty 
laughter,  or  simple  confiding  pathos,  what  a  difference  to  Sultan 
Pen's  yawning  sovereignty  and  languid  acceptance  of  homage ! 
What  had  made  Pen  at  home  such  a  dandy  and  such  a  despot  ] 
The  women  hiwl  sjKiiled  him,  as  we  like  them  and  as  they  like  to 
do.  They  had  cloyeil  him  with  obedience,  and  surfeited  him  with 
gweet  res{>ect  and  submission,  until  he  grew  weary  of  the  slaves 
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who  waited  upon  him,  and  their  caresses  and  cajoleries  excited  him 
no  more.  Abroad,  he  was  brisk  and  lively,  and  eager  and  impaiS- 
sioned  enough  —  most  men  are,  so  constituted  and  so  nurtured. 
— Does  this,  like  the  former  sentence,  run  a  chance  of  being  niis- 
interpreted,  and  does  any  one  dare  to  sui)po8e  that  the  "writer 
would  incite  the  women  to  revolt?  Never,  by  the  wJuskers  of 
the  Prophet,  again  he  says.  He  wears  a  beard,  and  he  likes  his 
women  to  be  slaves.  Wliat  man  doesn't?  What  man  would  be 
henpecked,  I  say  ?  We  will  cut  off  all  the  heads  in  Christendom 
or  Turkeydom  rather  than  that. 

Well,  then,  Arthur  being  so  languid,  and  indifferent,  and  care- 
less about  the  favours  bestowed  upon  him,  how  came  it  that  L^ura 
should  have  such  a  love  and  rapturous  regard  for  him,  that  a  mere 
inadc<iuate  expression  of  it  should  have  kept  the  girl  talking  all  the 
way  from  Fairoaks  to  London,  as  she  and  Hehjn  tnivclled  in  the 
post-chaise?  As  soon  jis  Helen  had  finished  one  story  al)out  the 
dear  fellow,  and  narrated,  with  a  hundred  sobs  and  ejacidations, 
and  looks  up  to  heaven,  some  thrilling  incidents  which  occurred 
about  the  period  when  the  hero  was  breeched,  Laura  Ix'gan  another 
equally  interesting  and  equally  ornamented  with  tears,  and  told 
how  heroiciilly  he  had  a  tooth  out  or  woiUdn't  have  it  out,  or  how 
daringly  he  robbed  a  bird's  nest ;  or  how  magnanimously  he  sf>are<l 
it ;  or  how  he  gave  a  shilling  to  the  old  womim  on  the  common,  or 
went  without  his  bread  and  butter  for  the  beggar-l)oy  who  c:ime 
into  the  yard  —and  so  on.  One  to  another  the  sobbing  women 
sang  laments  upon  their  hero,  who,  my  worthy  reader  has  long 
since  perceived,  is  no  more  a  hero  than  either  one  of  us.  Being  as 
he  was,  why  should  a  sensible  girl  be  so  fond  of  him  ? 

This  point  has  been  argued  before  in  a  previous  unfortunate 
sentence  (which  lately  drew  down  all  the  \\Tath  of  Irt^land  uix^n 
the  writer's  head),  and  which  said  that  the  greatest  rascal-cut- 
throats have  had  somebody  to  be  fond  of  them,  and  if  those 
monsters,  why  not  ordinary  mortals?  And  with  whom  shall  a 
young  lady  fall  in  love  but  with  the  person  she  sees?  She  is  not 
supposeil  to  lose  her  heart  in  a  dream,  like  a  princess  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  "  ;  or  to  plight  her  young  affections  to  the  j)ortrait 
of  a  gentleman  in  the  Exhibition,  or  a  sketch  in  the  Iliustrattd 
Lofulon  Xews,  You  have  an  instinct  within  you  which  inclines 
you  to  attach  yourself  to  some  one.  You  meet  SonielMxly :  you 
hear  Somebody  constantly  praiseil :  you  walk,  or  ride,  or  waltz,  or 
talk,  or  sit  in  the  same  pew  at  church  with  SomelKuly :  you  meet 
again  and  again,  and — "  Marriages  are  made  hi  heaven,"  your  dear 
mamma  says,  pinning  your  orange-flower  wreath  on,  with  her 
blessed  eyes  dimmed  with  tears — and  there  is  a  wedding  breakfast, 
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and  you  take  off  your  white  satin  and  retire  to  your  coach-and-foiir, 
and  you  and  he  are  a  happy  pair. — Or,  the  affair  is  broken  off,  and 
then,  poor  dear  wounded  heart !  why  then  you  meet  Somebody 
Else,  and  twine  your  young  affections  round  number  two.  It  is 
your  nature  so  to  do.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  all  for  the  man's  sake 
that  you  love,  and  not  a  bit  for  your  own  ]  Do  you  suppose  you 
would  drink  if  you  were  not  thirsty,  or  eat  if  you  were  not 
hungry] 

So  then  Laura  liked  Pen  because  she  saw  scarcely  anybody  else 
at  Fairoiiks  except  Doctor  Portman  and  Captain  Glanders,  and 
because  his  mother  constantly  i)nii8ed  her  Arthiu*,  and  because  he 
was  gentlemanlike,  tolerably  g()o<l-looking  and  witty,  and  because, 
above  all,  it  was  of  her  nature  to  like  somelxxly.  And  having 
once  received  this  image  into  her  heart,  she  there  tenderly  niu*sed 
it  and  clasped  it — she  there,  in  his  long  absences  and  her  constant 
solitudes,  silently  bnKxled  over  it  and  fondled  it — and  when  after 
this  she  came  to  London,  and  had  an  oj>portunity  of  l>ecoming 
rather  intimate  with  Mr.  George  Warrington,  what  on  earth  was 
to  i)revent  her  from  thinking  him  a  most  odd,  original,  agreeable, 
and  ple^wing  jHirson  1 

A  long  time  afterwards,  when  these  days  were  over,  and  Fate 
in  its  own  way  had  disiK>sed  of  the  various  persons  now  afisemble<l 
in  the  dingy  building  in  Lamb  Court,  i)erhaps  some  of  them  looked 
back  and  thought  how  hajjpy  the  time  wns,  and  how  pleasant 
had  been  their  evening  talks  and  little  walks  and  simple  recrea- 
tions round  the  sofa  of  Pen  the  convalescent.  The  Major  had  a 
favourable  opinion  of  Sejitemln'r  in  London  from  that  time  forward, 
and  declaiecl  at  his  ('lubs  and  in  society  that  the  dea<l  season  in 
town  was  often  j»lea.sant,  (loosed  plciusant,  begad !  He  used  to 
go  home  to  his  loclgiugs  in  Bury  Street  of  a  night,  wondering  that 
it  Wiis  already  so  late,  and  that  the  evening  ha<l  passed  away  so 
quickly.  He  made  his  appearance  at  the  Temi)le  pretty  constantly 
in  the  afternoon,  and  tugged  up  the  long  black  staircase  with  quite 
a  Ixjnevolent  tictivity  and  perseverance.  And  he  made  interest 
with  the  cfief  at  Jiays's  (that  renowned  cook,  the  superintendence 
of  whose  work  upon  Gastronomy  comjielled  the  gifted  author  to 
stay  in  the  metroixjlis),  to  i)rei)are  little  jellies,  delicate  clear 
soups,  aspics,  and  other  trifles  g(K)d  for  invali<l8,  which  Morgan 
the  valet  constantly  brought  down  to  the  little  Lamb  Court  colony. 
And  the  permission  to  drink  a  glass  or  two  of  piu^  sherry  being 
accorded  to  Pen  by  Doctor  Goodenough,  the  Maj6r  told  with  almost 
tears  in  his  eyes  how  his  noble  friend  the  Marquis  of  Steyne, 
passing  through  London  on  his  way  to  the  Continent,  had  ordered 
any  quantity  of  his  precious,  his  priceless  Amontillado,  that  had 
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been  a  present  from  King  Ferdinand  to  the  noble  Marquis,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis.  The  widow  and 
Laura  tast«d  it  with  respe(;t  (though  thoy  didn't  in  the  least  like 
the  bitter  flavoiu*),  but  the  invalid  was  greatly  invigorated  by  it, 
and  Warrington  pronounced  it  superlatively  good,  and  proposed 
the  Major's  health  in  a  mock  speech  after  dinner  on  the  first 
day  when  the  wine  was  served,  and  that  of  Lord  Steyne  and  the 
aristocracy  in  general. 

Major  Pendennis  returned  thanks  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and 
in  a  siKJCch  in  which  he  used  the  words  "the  present  occasion" 
at  least  the  proper  number  of  times.  Pen  cheered  with  his  feeble 
voice  from  his  arm-chair.  Warrington  taught  Miss  Laura  to  cry 
"  Hear !  hear ! "  and  tapped  the  tiible  with  his  knuckles.  Pidgeou 
the  attendant  grinned,  and  honest  Doctor  GixKlenough  found  the 
party  so  merrily  engaged  when  he  came  in  to  pay  his  faithful 
gratuitous  visit. 

Warrington  knew  Sibwright,  who  lived  below,  and  that  gallant 
gentleman,  in  reply  to  a  letter  informing  him  of  the  use  to  which 
his  apartments  lia4l  heon  put,  wrote  Iwck  the  most  p<jlite  and  flowery 
letter  of  acx[uie8ceiice.  He  phu*ed  \m  chamlx>r8  at  tlie  service  of 
their  fair  oc(mi)aiits,  his  l>eil  at  their  dis|K)K«l,  his  car[)ets  at  their 
feet.  Everylnxly  was  kindly  di-siMwed  tijwards  the  sick  man  and  his 
family.  His  heart  (and  his  motlier's  Um,  as  we  may  fancy)  melted 
within  him  at  the  thougJit  of  so  nuu-li  good  feeling  and  goal-nature. 
Let  Pen's  biographer  be  pardoned  for  jdluding  to  a  time  not  far 
distiint  when  a  somewhat  similar  miuhap  brought  him  a  providential 
friend,,  a  kind  physician,  and  a  thousand  proofs  of  a  most  touching 
and  surprising  kin(hiess  and  sym])athy. 

There  was  a  i)iano  in  Mr.  Sibwright's  chamber  (indeed  this 
gentleman,  a  lover  of  all  the  arts,  performed  himself — and  ex- 
ceedingly ill  too — ujxm  the  instrument;  and  hml  had  a  song 
dedicated  to  him — tlie  won  Is  by  himwlf,  the  air  by  his  devotwl 
friend  Leo|)ohl()  Twanlddillo),  and  at  this  music-box,  as  Mr.  War- 
rington called  it,  Laura,  at  first  with  a  grc^t  deal  of  tremor  and 
blushing  (which  became  her  very  nuich),  playi^d  and  sang,  some- 
times of  an  evening,  simple  airs,  and  old  songs  of  liome.  Her  voice 
was  a  rich  contralto,  and  Warrington,  who  scarcely  knew  one  tune 
from  another,  and  who  had  but  one  tune  or  bray  in  his  r^>erUnrey 
— a  most  disconlant  imitation  of  "God  save  the  King," — sat  rapt 
in  delight  listening  to  these  songs.  He  could  follow  tlieir  rhythm 
if  not  their  htu-mony;  and  he  could  watcjh,  with  a  constant  and 
daily  growing  enthusiasm,  the  pure  and  tender  and  generous  creature 
who  made  the  nuisic. 

I  wonder  how  that  poor  pale  little  girl  iu  the  black  bonnet  who 
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used  to  stand  at  the  lamp-post  in  Lamb  Court  sometimes  of  an 
evening,  looking  up  to  the  open  windows  from  which  the  music 
came,  liked  to  hear  it  ]  When  Pen's  ])ed-time  came  the  songs  were 
hushed.  Lights  appeared  in  the  upper  room :  his  room,  whither 
the  widow  useil  to  conduct  him;  and  then  the  Major  and  Mr. 
Warrington,  and  scmietimes  Miss  Laura^  would  have  a  game  at 
tfcartd  or  backgammon ;  or  she  would  sit  by  working  a  pair  of 
8lip[>er8  in  worsted — a  jmir  of  gentlemen's  slippers — they  might 
have  been  for  Arthur  or  for  George  or  for  Major  Pendemiis :  one 
of  those  three  would  have  given  anything  for  the  slipjicrs. 

Whilst  such  business  iis  this  was  gouig  on  witliin,  a  rather 
shabby  old  gentleman  would  come  and  lead  away  the  pale  girl  in 
the  black  bonnet,  wlio  had  no  right  to  be  abroiwl  in  the  night  air, 
and  the  Temple  porters,  the  few  laundresses,  and  other  amateurs 
who  liad  been  listening  to  the  concert,  would  also  disappear. 

Just  before  ten  o'clcK'k  there  was  another  musical  performance, 
namely,  that  of  the  chimes  of  St.  Clement's  clock  in  the  Strand, 
which  playwl  the  clear  chceriid  notes  of  a  psalm,  before  it  pi*oceeded 
to  ring  its  ten  fatal  strokes.  As  they  were  ringing,  Laura  began  to 
fold  uj)  the  8lipp(?rs ;  Martha  from  Fairoaks  appeared  with  a  bed- 
candle,  and  a  constant  smile  on  her  face ;  the  Major  said,  "  God 
bles.s  my  soul,  is  it  so  late? "  Warrington  and  he  left  their  unfinished 
gjime,  and  got  up  and  sh(X)k  hands  with  Miss  Bell.  Martha  from 
Fairoaks  lighted  them  out  of  the  j)a*ssage  and  down  the  stair,  and, 
as  th(?y  (hiscended,  they  could  hear  her  bolting  and  locking  "  the 
sporting  (l(K>r  "  after  them,  upon  her  young  mistress  and  herself.  If 
there  had  been  any  danger,  grinning  Martha  said  she  would  have  got 
down  "  that  thar  hooky  soord  which  hung  up  in  gantleman's  room," 
— meaning  the  Damascus  scimitar  with  the  name  of  the  Prophet 
engraved  on  the  blade  and  the  red-velvet  scabbard,  which  Percy 
Sibwright,  Esijuire,  brought  back  from  his  tour  in  the  Levant,  along 
with  an  Albaninn  dress,  and  which  he  wore  with  such  elegant  eflk't 
at  Lady  Mullinger's  fancy  ball,  Gloucester  Square,  Hyde  Park.  It 
(;ntangle<l  itself  in  Miss  Kewsey's  train,  who  appeared  in  the  dress 
in  which  she,  with  her  mamma,  had  iM'cn  presente<l  to  their  sovereign 
(the  latter  by  the  L — d  Ch-nc-U-r's  lady),  and  led  to  events  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  history.  Is  not  Miss  Kewsey  now  Mrs. 
Sibwrightl  Hjw  Sibwright  not  got  a  county  court? — Good-night, 
Laura  and  Fairoaks  Martha.  Sleep  well  and  wake  happy,  pure  and 
gentle  lady. 

Sometimes  after  these  evenings  Warrington  would  walk  a  little 
way  Avith  Major  Pendennis — ^just  a  little  way — just  as  far  as  the 
Temi)le  gate — as  the  Strand — a«  Charing  Cross — as  the  Club — he 
was  not  going  into  the  Club  ?     Well,  as  far  as  Bury  Street  whera 
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he  would  laughingly  shake  hands  on  the  Major's  own  doorstep. 

They  liad  been  talking  about  Laiuu  all  the  way.     It  was  wonderful 

how  enthusiastic  the  Major,  who,  as  we  know,  used  to  dislike  her, 

had  grown  to  be  regarding  the  young  lady. — "Dev'lish  fine  girl, 

begad. — Dev'lish  well-mannered  girl — my  sister-in-law  haa  the 

manners  of  a  duchess,  and  would  bring  up  any  girl  well.    Miss  Bell's 

a  little  countrified.     But  the  smell  of  the  hawthorn  is  pleaaant, 

demray.     How  she  bluslies  !     Your  London  girls  would  give  many 

a  guinea  for  a  bouquet  like  that — natural  flowers,  begad  !    And  she's 

a  little  money  too^nothing  to  speak  of — but  a  pooty  little  bit  of 

money."     In  all  which  opinions  no  doubt  Mr.  Warrington  agree^l ; 

and  though  he  laughed  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  Major,  his  face 

fell  as   he  left   his  veteran   companion ;   and  ho   strode   back    to 

chambers,   imd  smoked  pipe  after  \)\\)e  long  into  the  night,  and 

wrote  article  up^jn  article,  more  and  more  savage,  in  lieu  of  friend 

Pen  disiibled. 

Well,  it  was  a  happy  time  for  almost  all  parties  concerned. 
Pen  mended  daily.  Sleeping  and  eating  were  his  constant  occupa- 
tions. His  ai>i>etite  Wiis  something  frightfid.  He  was  ashamed 
of  exhibiting  it  before  Laura,  and  almost  l^efore  his  mother,  who 
laughed  and  applauded  him.  As  the  roiuit  chi(;ken  of  his  dinner 
went  away  he  eyed  the  departing  friend  witli  sad  longing,  and  began 
to  long  for  jelly,  or  tea,  or  what  not.  He  was  like  an  ogre  in 
devouring.  The  Doctor  cried  stoj),  but  Pen  would  not.  Nature 
called  out  to  him  more  loudly  than  the  Doctor,  and  that  kind  and 
friendly  i)hysician  handed  him  over  with  a  very  good  gnice  to  the 
other  healer. 

And  liere  let  us  speak  very  tenderly  and  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence of  an  event  which  befell  him,  and  to  which  lie  never  like<l  an 
allusion.  During  his  delirium  the  ruthlciss  Goodcnough  ordered 
ice  to  be  put  to  his  luiad,  and  all  his  lovely  hair  to  be  cut.  It  was 
done  in  the  time  of — of  the  other  nurse,  who  left  every  single  luiir 
of  course  in  a  jmper  for  the  widow  lo  count  and  treasure  uj).  She 
never  believed  but  that  the  girl  hjul  taken  away  some  of  it,  but 
then  women  are  so  suspicious  uiK)n  these  niattei's. 

When  this  direful  loss  was  made  visilile  to  Major  Pendennis, 
as  of  course  it  was  the  first  time;  the  elder  siiw  the  poor  yoimg  man's 
shorn  pate,  and  when  Pen  was  quite  out  of  danger,  and  gaining 
daily  vigour,  the  Major,  with  something  like  blushes  and  a  queer 
wink  of  his  eyes,  said  he  knew  of  a — a  i>erson — a  coiffeur,  in  fact 
— a  good  man,  whom  he  would  send  down  to  the  Temple,  and  who 
would — a — ai)i)ly — a — a  temporary  reniiMly  to  that  misfortune. 

Laimi  looked  at  Warrington  with  the  anthest  sparkle  in  her 
eyes — Warrington  fairly  burst  out  into  a  lK>ohoo  of  laughter :  even 
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the  widow  was  obliged  to  laugli ;  and  the  Major  erubescent  con- 
founded the  imimdence  of  the  young  folks,  and  said  when  he  had  his 
hair  cut  he  would  keep  a  lock  of  it  for  Miss  Laura. 

Warrington  voted  that  Pen  should  wear  a  barrister's  wig. 
There  was  Sibwright's  down  below,  which  would  become  him 
hugely.  Pen  said  "Stuff"  and  seemed  as  confused  as  his  uncle; 
and  the  end  was  that  a  gentleman  from  Burlington  Arcade  waited 
next  day  upon  Mr.  Pendennis,  and  had  a  private  interview  with 
him  in  his  bedroom ;  and  a  week  afterwards  the  same  individual 
appeared  with  a  box  under  his  ann,  and  an  ineffable  grin  of  polite- 
ness on  his  fiice,  and  announced  that  he  had  brought  'ome  Mr. 
Pendennis's  'ead  of  'air. 

It  must  have  been  a  grand  but  melancholy  sight  to  see  Pen  in 
the  recesses  of  his  apartment,  sadly  contemplating  his  ravaged 
beauty  and  the  artificial  means  of  hiding  its  niin.  He  appeared  at 
length  in  the  'ead  of  *air ;  but  Warrington  laughed  so  that  Pen  grew 
sulky,  and  went  back  for  his  velvet  cap,  a  neat  turban  which  the 
fondest  of  mammas  had  worked  for  him.  Then  Mr.  Warrington 
and  Miss  Bell  got  some  flowers  off  the  ladies'  bonnets  and  made  a 
wreath,  with  which  they  deconited  the  wig  and  brought  it  out  in 
processicm,  and  did  honuige  l)cfore  it.  In  fact  they  indulged  in  a 
hundred  sports,  jocularities,  waggeries,  and  petits  jevjc  innocens : 
so  that  the  second  and  third  floors  of  No.  6,  Lamb  Court,  Temple, 
rang  with  more  cheerfulness  and  laughter  than  had  been  known 
in  those  precincts  for  many  a  long  day. 

At  last,  after  about  ten  days  of  this  life,  one  evening  when  the 
little  spy  of  the  court  came  out  to  take  her  usual  post  of  observa- 
tion at  the  lamp,  there  was  no  music  from  the  second-floor  window, 
there  were  no  lights  in  the  third-storey  chambers,  the  windows  of 
each  were  open,  and  the  occupants  were  gone.  Mrs.  Flanagan,  the 
laundress,  told  Faimy  what  had  hap|)ened.  The  latlies  and  all  the 
party  had  gone  to  Richmond  for  change  of  air.  The  antique 
travelling  chariot  was  brought  out  again  and  cushioned  with  many 
jjillows  for  Pen  and  his  mother ;  and  Miss  Laura  went  in  the  most 
affable  manner  in  the  omnibus  under  the  guardianship  of  Mr. 
George  Warrington.  He  came  back  and  took  possession  of  his  old 
bed  that  night  in  the  vacant  and  cheerless  chambers,  and  to  his  old 
books  and  his  old  pipes,  but  not  perhaps  to  his  old  sleep. 

The  widow  had  left  a  jar  full  of  flowers  upon  his  table,  prettily 
arranged,  and  when  he  entered  they  filled  the  solitary  room  with 
odour.  They  were  memorials  of  the  kind,  gentle  souls  who  had 
gone  away,  and  who  had  decorated  for  a  little  while  that  lonely, 
cheerless  place.  He  had  had  the  happiest  days  of  his  whole  life, 
George  felt — he  knew  it  now  they  were  just  gone :  he  went  and 
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took  up  the  flowers,  and  put  his  fiice  to  them,  smelt  them — peiiiaps 
kissed  them.  As  he  put  them  down,  he  rubbed  his  rough  liaiul 
across  his  eyes  with  a  bitter  word  and  laugh.  He  would  liave  given 
his  whole  life  and  soul  to  win  that  prize  which  Arthur  r^ected. 
Did  she  want  fiime  1  He  would  have  won  it  for  her : — devotion  1 — 
a  great  heart  fidl  of  pent-up  tenderness  and  manly  love  and  gentle- 
ness was  there  for  her,  if  she  might  take  it.  But  it  might  not  be. 
Fate  had  ruled  otherwise.  "  Even  if  I  could,  she  would  not  have 
me,"  Greorge  thought.  "  What  has  an  ugly,  rough  old  fellow  like 
me,  to  make  any  woman  like  him  ?  I'm  getting  old,  and  I Ve  made 
no  mark  in  life.  IVe  neither  gooil  looks,  nor  youth,  nor  money, 
nor  reputation.  A  man  must  be  able  to  <lo  something  besides  stare 
at  her  and  offer  on  his  knees  his  uncouth  <levoti<in,  to  make  a  woman 
like  him.  Wliat  can  I  do  ?  Lots  of  young  fellows  have  passed  me 
in  the  race — what  they  call  the  prizes  of  life  didn't  seem  to  me 
worth  the  trouble  of  the  struggle.  But  for  her.  If  she  had  been 
mine  and  liked  a  diamond — ah  !  shouldn't  she  liave  worn  it !  Psha, 
what  a  fool  I  am  to  bnig  of  what  I  would  have  done  !  We  are  the 
slaves  of  destiny.  Our  lots  are  shaped  for  us,  and  mine  is  onUiined 
long  ago.  Come,  let  us  have  a  pii)e,  and  ])ut  the  smell  of  these 
flowers  out  of  court.  Poor  little  silent  flowers !  You'll  be  dead 
to-morrow.  What  business  had  you  to  show  yoiu*  red  cheeks  in 
this  dingy  place  ? " 

By  his  liedside  George  found  a  new  Bible  which  the  widow  had 
placed  there,  with  a  note  inside  Siiyin*^  that  she  hiul  not  seen  the 
book  amongst  his  collection  in  a  nwm  whore  slui  had  si>ent  a  numbejr 
of  hoiu«,  and  where  Grod  had  vouchsafed  to  her  prayers  the  life  of 
her  son,  and  that  she  gave  to  Arthur's  friend  the  l)est  thing  she 
could,  and  besought  him  to  nwl  in  the  volume  sometimes,  and  to 
keep  it  as  a  tokcai  of  a  gniteful  mother's  reganl  and  affection.  Poor 
George  mournfully  kiswKl  the  lH)ok  as  he  harl  done  the  flowers ;  and 
tlie  morning  found  him  still  rending  in  its  awful  i)age8,  in  which  so 
many  stricken  hearts,  in  which  so  many  tender  and  faithful  souls 
have  found  comfort  under  calamity,  and  refuge  and  hope  in  affliction. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

FANNY'S  OCCUPATION'S  GONE 

GOOD  Helen,  ever  since  her  son's  illness,  had  taken,  a&  wc 
have  seen,  entire  possession  of  the  young  man,  of  his  drawers 
and  closets  and  all  which  they  contained :  whether  shirts 
that  wanted  buttons,  or  stockings  that  required  mending,  or,  must 
it  be  owned  ]  letters  that  lay  amongst  those  articles  of  raiment,  and 
which  of  course  it  was  necessary  that  somebotly  should  answer 
during  Arthur's  weakened  and  incapable  condition.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Pendennis  was  laudably  desirous  to  have  some  explanations  about 
the  dreadful  Fanny  Bolton  mystery,  regarding  whici  she  had  never 
breathed  a  word  to  her  son,  though  it  was  present  in  her  mind 
always,  and  occasioned  her  inexpressible  anxiety  and  dis(iuiet.  She 
had  caused  the  brass  kno(;ker  to  be  screwed  off  the  inner  door  of 
the  chambers,  whereupon  the  postman's  startling  double  rap  would, 
as  she  justly  argued,  disturb  the  rest  of  her  patient,  and  she  dlU 
not  allow  him  to  see  any  letter  which  arrived,  whether  from  boot- 
makers who  imix)rtuned  him,  or  hatters  who  had  a  heavy  account 
to  make  up  against  next  Saturday,  and  would  be  very  much  oblige<l 
if  Mr.  Arthiu"  Pendennis  would  have  the  kindness  to  settle,  &c. 
Of  these  documents.  Pen,  who  was  always  freehanded  and  careless, 
of  course  had  his  share,  and  though  no  great  one,  one  quite  enough 
to  alann  his  scrupulous  and  conscientious  mother.  She  had  some 
savings;  Pen's  magnificent  self-denial,  and  her  own  economy, 
amounting  from  her  great  simi)licity  and  avoidjince  of  show  to 
parsimony  almost,  hail  enabled  her  to  jmt  by  a  little  sura  of  money, 
a  i>art  of  which  she  delightedly  consei'rated  to  the  paying  oft*  of  the 
young  gentleman's  obligations.  At  this  pricxj,  many  a  worthy  youth 
and  respected  reader  would  hand  over  his  correspondence  to  hia 
parents ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  greater  test  of  a  man's  regularity 
and  easiness  of  conscience  than  his  readiness  to  face  the  postman. 
Blessed  is  he  who  is  made  ha])])y  by  the  sound  of  a  rat-tat !  The 
good  are  eager  for  it :  but  the  naughty  tremble  at  the  sound  thereof 
So  it  was  very  kind  of  Mrs.  Pendennis  doubly  to  spare  Pen  the 
trouble  of  hearing  and  answering  letters  during  his  illness. 

There  could  have  been  nothing  in  the  young  man's  chests  of 
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drawers  and  wardrol)e.s  wliich  could  l)e  considered  lus  inculpatin*^ 
him  in  any  way,  nor  any  satisfactory  do<;uments  regarding  tlic 
Fanny  Bolton  affair  found  there,  for  the  widow  liad  to  ask  her 
brother-in-law  if  he  knew  anything  ahout  the  odious  transaction, 
and  the  dreatlfid  intrigue  in  which  her  son  was  engaged.  When 
they  were  at  Richmond  one  day,  and  Pen  with  Warrington  had 
taken  a  seat  on  a  bench  on  the  terra<'(i,  the  >\idow  kept  Major 
Pendennis  in  consultation,  and  laid  her  terrors  and  jjcrplexities 
before  him,  such  of  them  at  l(;ast  (for,  as  is  the  wont  of  men  and 
women,  she  did  not  make  quite  a  clean  conftjssion,  and  I  suppose  no 
spendthrift  asked  for  a  schedule  of  his  debts,  no  lady  of  fjishion 
A8ke<l  by  her  hushmd  for  her  dressmaker's  bills,  ever  sent  in  the 
whole  of  them  yet) — such,  we  say,  of  her  i>eq)lexitie8,  at  least,  as 
she  chose  to  confide  to  her  Director  for  the  time  being. 

When,  then,  she  lusked  the  Major  what  course  she  ought  to 
pursue,  about  this  drciulful  — this  horrid  affair,  and  whether  he 
knew  anything  regarding  it?  the  old  gentleman  puckered  up  his 
feoe,  so  that  you  could  not  tell  whether  he  wjis  smiling  or  not ; 
gave  the  widow  one  queer  l(M)k  with  his  little  eyes ;  cast  them 
down  to  the  cai-pet  again,  and  Siiid,  "  My  dear,  gcxxl  creature,  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it ;  and  I  dcm't  wish  to  know  anything 
about  it ;  and,  as  you  ask  me  my  opinion,  I  think  you  had  lx»st 
know  nothing  about  it  too.  Young  men  will  be  young  men ;  and, 
tegad,  my  good  ma'am,  if  you  think  our  l)oy  is  a  Jo " 

"  Pray,  spare  me  this,"  Helen  broke  in,  looking  very  stately. 

"My  dcAr  creature,  I  did  not  commence  the  conversation, ,i>ermit 
me  to  say,"  the  Major  said,  bowing  very  blandly. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  hear  such  a  sin — such  a  dreadfid  sin — spoken 
of  in  such  a  way,"  the  widow  said,  with  tears  of  annoyance  starting 
from  her  eyes.  "  I  c^m't  bear  to  think  that  my  boy  should  commit 
such  a  crime.  I  wish  he  had  died,  almost,  l)efore  he  had  done  it. 
I  (hm't  know  how  I  sm^'ive  it  mys(»lf ;  for  it  is  breaking  my  heart, 
Major  Pendennis,  to  think  that  his  father's  son — my  child — whom 
I  remember  so  good  —oh,  so  good,  and  full  of  honour ! — should  1x3 
fallen  so  dreadfully  low,  as  to — as  to " 

"  As  to  flirt  with  a  little  grisette,  my  dear  creature  ? "  said  the 
Major.  "Egad,  if  all  the  mothers  in  England  were  to  break  their 
hejirts  because — Nay,  nay ;  upon  my  word  and  honour,  now,  don't 
agitate  yourself,  don't  cry.  I  Ciin't  bear  to  see  a  woman's  tears — 
I  never  could — never.  But  how  do  we  know  that  anything  serious 
has  happened  ?     Iliis  Arthiu*  siiid  anything  ? " 

"His  silence  confirms  it,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Pendennis,  behind  her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

"Not  at  all.     There  are  subjects,  my  dear,  about   which  a 
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young  fellow  cannot  surely  talk  to  his  mamma,"  insinuated  the 
brother-in-law. 

"  She  has  written  to  him,"  cried  the  lady,  Ixjhind  the  cambric. 

**  What,  before  he  was  ill  1     Nothing  more  likely." 

"  No,  since,"  tlie  mourner  with  the  batiste  mask  gasped  out ; 
"  not  before ;  that  is,  I  don't  think  so — that  is,  I " 

"Only  since ;^nd  you  have — yes,  I  understand.  I  suppose 
when  he  was  too  ill  to  read  his  own  correspondence,  you  took 
charge  of  it,  did  you  1 "  ' 

"I  am  the  most  imhappy  mother  in  the  worid,"  cried  out  the 
unfortunate  Helen. 

"  The  most  imhappy  mother  in  the  worid,  because  your  son  is  a 
man  and  not  a  hermit !  Have  a  care,  my  dear  sister.  If  you  have 
suppressed  any  letters  to  him,  you  may  have  done  yourself  a  great 
injury ;  and,  if  I  know  anything  of  Arthur's  spirit,  may  cause  a 
ditferenc^i  between  him  and  yon,  which  you'll  nie  all  your  life — a 
difference  that's  a  dev'ILsh  deal  more  imix^rtant,  my  good  madam, 
than  the  little — little — trumi)ery  cause  which  originated  it." 

"  There  was  only  one  letter,"  broke  out  Helen, — "  only  a  very 
little  one — only  a  few  words.  Here  it  is — oh — how  can  you,  how 
can  you  si>eak  so  ? " 

When  the  gooil  soul  said  "only  a  very  little  one,"  the  Major 
could  not  speak  at  all,  so  inclined  was  he  to  laugh,  in  spite  of  the 
agonies  of  the  poor  soul  before  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  hearty 
pity  and  liking  too.  But  each  was  looking  at  the  matter  with  his 
or  her  peculiar  eyes  and  view  of  morals,  and  the  Major's  morals,  as 
the  reader  knows,  were  not  those  of  an  ascetic. 

"  I  recommend  you,"  he  gravely  continued,  "  if  you  can,  to  seal 
it  up — those  letters  ain't  unfrequently  sealed  with  wafers — and  to 
l)ut  it  amongst  Pen's  other  letters,  and  let  him  have  them  when  he 
calls  for  them.     Or  if  we  c^n't  seal  it,  we  mistook  it  for  a  bill." 

"  I  can't  tell  my  son  a  lie,"  said  the  widow.  It  had  been  put 
silently  into  the  letter-box  two  days  previous  to  their  dcjiarture  from 
the  Temple,  and  had  been  brought  to  Mrs.  Pendennis  by  Martha. 
She  had  never  seen  Fanny's  handwriting,  of  course ;  but  when  the 
letter  was  put  into  her  hands,  she  knew  the  author  at  once.  She 
had  be^n  on  the  watch  for  that  lett^ir  every  day  sinc^*  Pen  had  been 
ill.  She  had  opened  some  of  his  other  letters  l)ecau8e  she  wanted 
to  get  at  that  one.  She  ha<l  the  honi<l  jmijer  poisoning  her  bag  at 
that  moment.     She  took  it  out  ami  offered  it  to  her  brother-in-law. 

^^  Arther  Penden7iis,  A'a^.,"  he  read,  in  a  timid  little  sprawling 
handwriting,  and  with  a  sneer  on  his  fat^e.  "  No,  my  dear,  I  won't 
read  any  more.  But  you,  who  have  read  it,  may  tell  me  what  the 
letter  rx)ntainB — only  prayers  for  his  health  in  bad  spelling,  you  say 
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— and  a  desire  to  see  him  1  Well — there's  no  harnl  in  that.  And 
as  you  ask  me  " — here  the  Major  began  to  look  a  little  queer  for  his 
own  part,  and  put  on  liis  demure  look — "  as  you  ask  me,  my  dear, 
for  information,  why,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that — ah — that — 
Morgan,  my  man,  has  made  some  inquiries  regarding  this  aflfair,  and 
that — my  friend  Doctor  Gootlenough  also  looked  into  it — and  it 
appears  that  this  person  was  greatly  smitten  wilh  Arthur ;  that  he 
paid  for  her  and  took  her  to  Vauxhall  Gardens,  as  Morgan  heard 
from  an  old  acquaintance  of  Pen's  and  ours,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
was  very  nearly  once  having  the  honour  of  being  the — from  an  Irish- 
man, in  fact ; — that  the  girl's  father,  a  violent  man  of  intoxicated 
habits,  has  beaten  her  mother,  who  i)cr8ists  in  declaring  her  daughter's 
entire  innocence  to  her  husband  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other 
she  told  Groodenough  that  Arthur  had  acted  like  a  bnite  to  her  child. 
And  so  you  see  the  story  remains  in  a  mystery.  Will  you  have  it 
cleared  up  ?  I  have  but  to  ask  Pen,  and  he  will  tell  me  at  once — 
he  is  as  honourable  a  man  as  ever  lived." 

"  Honourable  ! "  said  the  widow,  with  bitter  scorn.  "  Oh, 
brother,  what  is  this  you  call  honour]  If  my  boy  has  been  guilty, 
he  must  marry  her.  I  would  go  down  on  my  knees  and  pray  him 
to  do  so." 

"  GkKxi  God  1  are  you  mad  1 "  screamed  out  the  Major ;  and 
remembering  former  passages  in  Arthur's  history  and  Helen's,  the 
truth  came  across  his  mind  that,  were  Helen  to  make  this  prayer  to 
her  son,  he  woidd  marry  the  girl :  he  was  wild  enough  and  obstinate 
enough  to  commit  any  folly  when  a  woman  he  loved  was  in  the  case. 
"  My  dear  sister,  have  you  lost  your  senses  1 "  he  continued  (after 
an  agitated  pause,  during  which  the  above  dreary  reflection  crossed 
him) ;  and  in  a  softened  tone,  "What  right  have  we  to  suppose  that 
anything  has  passed  between  this  girl  and  him?  Let's  see  the  letter. 
Her  heart  is  breaking ;  pray,  pray,  write  to  me^ — home  unhappy — 
unkind  father — your  nm^e — poor  little  Fanny — spelt,  as  you  say, 
in  a  manner  to  outrage  all  sense  of  decorum.  But,  good  heavens  ! 
my  dear,  what  is  there  in  this  ?  only  that  the  little  devil  is  making 
love  to  him  still.  Why,  she  didn't  come  into  his  chambers  imtil  he 
was  so  delirious  that  he  didn't  know  her.  What-d'you-call-'em, 
Flanagan,  the  laundress,  told  Morgan,  my  man,  so.  She  came  in 
company  of  an  old  fellow,  an  old  Mr.  Bows,  who  came  most  kindly 
down  to  Stillbrook  and  brought  me  away — by  the  way,  I  left  him 
in  the  cab,  and  never  paid  the  fare ;  and  dev'lish  kind  it  was  of 
him.     No,  there's  nothing  in  the  story." 

"Do  you  think  so?  Thank  Heaven — thank  Grod!"  Helen 
cried.  "I'll  take  the  letter  to  Arthur  and  ask  him  now.  Look 
at  him  there.     He's  on  the  terrace  with  Mr.  Warrington.    They  are 
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talking  to  some  children.  My  boy  was  always  fond  of  children. 
He's  innocent,  thank  God — thank  God  !     Let  me  go  to  him." 

Old  Pendennis  had  his  own  opinion.  When  he  briskly  took 
the  not-guilty  side  of  the  case,  but  a  moment  before,  very  likely 
the  old  gentleman  had  a  different  view  from  that  which  he  chose 
to  advocate,  and  judged  of  Arthur  by  what  he  himself  would  have 
done.  If  she  goes  to  Arthur,  and  he  speaks  the  truth,  as  the 
raAcal  will,  it  spoils  all,  he  thought.  And  he  tried  one  more 
effort. 

"  My  dear,  good  soul,"  he  said,  taking  Helen's  hand  and  kissing 
It,  ''as  your  son  has  not  acquainted  you  with  this  affair,  think 
if  you  have  any  right  to  examine  it.  As  you  believe  him  to 
be  a  man  of  honour,  what  right  have  you  to  doubt  his  honour 
in  this  instance  1  Who  is  his  acxjuscrl  An  anonymous  scoundrel 
who  has  brought  no  8f)ecific  charge  against  him.  If  there  were 
any  such,  wouldn't  the  girl's  parents  have  come  forward  ?  He  is  not 
called  upon  to  rebut,  nor  you  to  entertain  an  anonymous  accusar 
tion ;  and  as  for  believing  him  guilty  because  a  girl  of  that  rank 
happened  to  be  in  his  rooms  acting  as  nurse  to  him,  begad  you  might 
as  well  insist  upon  his  marrying  that  dem'd  old  Irish  gin-drinking 
laundress,  Mrs.  Flanagan." 

The  widow  burst  out  laughing  through  her  tears — the  victory 
was  gained  by  the  old  general. 

"MaiTy  Mrs.  Flanagan,  by  Ged,"  he  continued,  tapping  her 
slender  hand.  "  No.  The  boy  has  told  you  nothing  about  it,  and 
you  know  nothing  about  it.  The  boy  is  innocent — of  course.  And 
what,  my  good  soul,  is  the  course  for  us  to  pursoo  1  Suppose  he  is 
attached  to  this  girl — don't  look  sad  again,  it's  merely  a  supposition 
— and  begad  a  young  fellow  may  have  an  attachment,  mayn't  he  1 — 
Directly  he  gets  well  he  will  be  at  her  again." 

**  He  must  come  home  !  We  must  go  off  directly  to  Fairoaks," 
the  widow  cried  out. 

"  My  good  creature,  hell  bore  himself  to  death  at  Fairoaks. 
He'll  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  think  about  his  passion  there. 
There's  no  place  in  the  world  for  making  a  little  passion  into  a 
big  one,  and  where  a  fellow  feeds  on  his  own  thoughts,  like  a  lonely 
country  house  where  there's  nothing  to  do.  We  must  occupy  him, 
amuse  him  :  we  must  take  him  abroad :  he's  never  been  abroad 
except  to  Paris  for  a  lark.  We  must  travel  a  little.  He  must  have 
a  nurse  with  him,  to  take  great  care  of  him,  for  Groodenough  says  he 
had  a  dcv'lish  narrow  squeak  of  it  (don't  look  frightened),  and  so 
you  must  come  and  watch :  and  I  suppose  you'll  take  Miss  Bell, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  Warrington  to  come.  Arthur's  devlish 
fond  of  Warrington.     He  can't  do  without  Warrington.   Warrington's 
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&mily  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best 
young  fellows  I  ever  met  in  my  life.     I  like  him  exceedingly." 

"  Docs  Mr.  Warrington  know  anj-thing  alx)ut  this — this  affair  ?  " 
asked  Helen.  "  He  hatl  been  away,  I  know,  for  two  months  before 
it  happened ;  Pen  wrote  me  so." 

"  Not  a  word — I — I've  asked  him  about  it.  Tve  pumped  him. 
He  never  heard  of  the  transa<'tion,  never ;  I  ple<lge  you  my  wonl," 
cried  out  the  Major,  in  some  alarm.  "  And,  my  dcjir,  I  think  you 
had  much  best  not  talk  t(^>  him  alxiut  it — much  best  not — of  coiiroe 
not :  the  subject  is  most  delicate  luid  iKiuiful." 

The  simple  widow  took  her  brother's  hand  and  pressed  it 
"Thank  you,  brother,"  she  sjiid.  "You  have  been  very,  very 
kind  to  me.  You  have  given  me  a  grc^at  deal  of  comfort.  I'll 
go  to  my  room,  and  think  of  what  you  have  said.  This  illness  and 
these — thc^e  emotions — have  agitated  me  a  great  deal ;  and  I'm  not 
very  strong,  you  know.  But  I'll  go  and  thank  God  that  my  boy 
is  innocent.     He  is  innwent.     Isn't  he,  sir  1 " 

"Yes,  my  dearest  creature,  yes,"  sjud  the  old  fellow,  kissing 
her  affectionately,  and  (piite  overcome  by  her  tenderness.  He 
looked  af^er  her  as  she  retreated,  with  a  fondness  which  was 
rendered  more  piquant,  as  it  were,  by  the  mixture  of  a  certiiin 
scorn  which  accompjinie<l  it.  "  Inn(x*ent !  "  he  siiid  ;  "  I'd  swear, 
till  I  was  black  m  the  face,  he  was  inR<K'ent,  rather  than  give  tliat 
good  soul  pain." 

Having  achieved  this  victory,  the  fatigue<l  and  happy  wurrior 
laid  himself  doAvn  on  the  sofii,  and  put  his  yellow  silk  i>ocket- 
handkerchief  over  his  fiu'c,  and  indulged  in  a  snug  little  nap,  of 
which  the  dreams,  no  doubt,  were  very  plciisiuit,  as  he  snored  with 
refreshing  regidarity.  The  young  men  sate,  meanwhile,  dawdling 
away  the  sunshiny  hours  on  the  terrace,  very  happy,  and  Pen,  at 
least,  very  talkative.  He  was  narrating  to  Warrington  a  plan  for  a 
new  novel,  and  a  new  tragedy.  Warnngton  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
his  writing  a  tnigedy.  By  Jove,  he  would  show  that  he  could;  and 
he  began  to  spout  some  of  the  lines  of  his  play. 

The  little  solo  on  the  win<l  instrument  which  the  Major  was 
performing  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Bell.  She  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  her  old  friend  Lady  Rockminster,  who  had  taken 
a  summer  villa  in  the  neis^hbourhocxl ;  and  who,  hearing  of  Arthur's 
illness,  and  his  mother's  arrival  at  Richmond,  had  visited  the  latter ; 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  former,  whom  she  didn't  like,  ha^l  been 
prodigal  of  grai>es,  partridges,  and  other  attentions.  For  Laura 
the  old  lady  had  a  great  fondness,  and  loiige<l  that  she  shoidd  come 
and  stay  with  her ;  but  Laura  could  not  leave  her  mother  at  this 
juncture.      Worn  out  by  constant  watching  over  Arthur's  health. 
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Helen's  own  had  suffered  very  considerably;  and  Doctor  Good- 
enough  had  had  reason  to  prescribe  for  her  as  well  as  for  his 
younger  patient. 

Old  Pendennis  started  up  on  the  entrance  of  the  young  lady. 
His  slumbers  were  easily  broken.  He  raa<io  her  a  gallant  speech — 
he  had  been  full  of  galhintry  towards  her  of  late.  Where  had  she 
been  gathering  those  roses  which  she  wore  on  her  cheeks'?  How 
happy  he  was  to  he  disturl^ed  out  of  his  dreams  by  such  a  charming 
reality  !  Laura  had  plenty  of  humoiu*  and  honesty  ;  and  these  two 
caused  her  to  have  on  her  side  something  very  like  a  contempt  for 
the  old  gentleman.  It  delighted  her  to  draw  out  his  worldliness, 
and  to  make  the  old  h(ihitu4  of  clubs  and  drawing-rooms  tell 
his  twaddling  tales  about  great  folks,  and  expound  his  views  ol 
morals. 

Not  in  this  instance,  however,  was  she  disposed  to  be  satirical. 
She  had  been  to  drive  with  Lady  Rockminst<ir  in  the  Park,  she 
said;  and  she  had  brought  home  game  for  Pen,  and  flowers  for 
mamma.  She  l(X)ked  very  grave  about  mamma.  She  had  just 
been  with  Mrs.  Pendennis.  Hehin  was  very  much  worn,  and  she 
feared  she  was  very,  very  ill.  Her  largo  eyes  filled  with  tender 
marks  of  the  sympathy  which  she  felt  in  her  beloved  friend's  con- 
dition. She  was  alarmed  about  her.  Could  not  that  good — that 
dear  D(x?tor  Goodenough — cure  her  1 

"  Arthur's  illness,  and  other  mental  anxiety,"  the  Major  slowly 
said,  "had,  no  doubt,  shaken  Helen."  A  burning  blush  upon  the 
girl's  face  showed  that  she  understood  the  old  man's  allusion.  But 
she  looked  him  fiill  in  the  fjice,  and  made  no  reply.  "He  might 
have  spared  me  that,"  she  thought.  "Wliat  is  he  aiming  at  in 
recalling  that  shame  to  me  ] " 

That  he  had  an  aim  in  view  is  very  i)os8ible.  The  old  diplo- 
matist seldom  spoke  without  some  such  end.  Doctor  Goodenough 
had  talke<l  to  him,  he  said,  about  their  dear  friend's  health,  and  she 
wanted  rest  and  change  of  scene — yes,  change  of  s<;ene.  Painful 
circumstimces  which  had  occurred  must  be  forgotten  and  never 
alluded  to;  he  l>eggcil  jMirdou  for  even  hinting  at  them  to  Miss 
Bell — he  never  should  do  so  again — nor,  he  was  sure,  would  she. 
Everything  must  l)e  done  to  soothe  and  comfort  their  friend,  ami 
his  j)roj)08al  was  that  they  should  go  abroad  for  the  autumn  to  a 
watering-place  in  the  Rhine  ncighljourhood,  where  Helen  might  rally 
her  exhausted  spirits,  and  Arthur  try  and  become  a  new  man.  Of 
course,  Laura  would  not  forsake  her  mother  ] 

Of  course  not.  It  was  about  Helen,  and  Helen  only — that  is, 
about  Arthur  too  for  her  sake — that  Launv  was  anxious.  She 
would  go  abroad  or  anywhere  with  Helen. 
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Aiui  Helen  having  thought  the  matter  oyer  for  an  hoar  in  her 
room,  l^uui  by  that  time  grown  to  be  a^  anxious  for  the  tour  as  any 
i)chor>Iboy,  who  ha8  been  reaiiing  a  biN>k  of  voyages,  is  eager  to  go 
to  aea.     Whither  *houM  they  go  ?  the  £irther  the  better — to  some 
plane  ao  n-raote  that  even  reoi>lle»?ti«>n  could  not  follow  them  thither : 
to  rleli:^htful  that   Pen  should  never  want  to  leave  it — anywhere 
fo  that  he  (Xiuld  be  happy.     She  opened  her  desk  with  trembling 
fingers  and  t^^k  out  her  bankers  biX)k,  and  counted  up  her  little 
savings.     If  more  wan  wantai,  she  had  the  diamond  cross.     She 
would  borrow  fh>m   Laura  again.     "Let  us  go — let  us  go,"  she 
thought ;  •'  flirectly  he  can  bear  the  journey  let  us  go  away.     Come, 
kind  I>o<:tr*r  Gt^j«j<ienough — come  quick,  and  give  us  leave  to  quit 
England." 

The  grjrxl  Doctor  drr>ve  over  to  dine  with  them  that  very  day. 
"  If  you  agitate  yourself  so,"  he  said  to  her,  ''  and  if  your  heart 
beats  «o,  and  if  you  persist  in  being  so  anxious  about  a  young 
gentleman  whr>  is  getting  well  as  fast  as  he  ran,  we  shall  have  you 
laid  up,  and  Miss  Laura  to  watch  you ;  and  then  it  will  be  her  turn 
to  be  ill,  and  I  should  like  to  know  ht^w  the  deuce  a  doctor  is  to 
live  who  is  olJigwi  to  cfjme  and  attend  you  all  for  nothing]  Mrs. 
Grjrj<lenough  Is  already  jealous  of  you,  and  says,  with  perfect  justice, 
that  I  fall  in  lr»ve  with  my  patients.  And  you  must  please  to  get 
out  of  the  countrj'  as  soon  as  ever  you  can,  that  I  may  have  a  little 
pea^;e  in  my  family.'* 

When  the  plan  of  going  abroa<l  was  proposed  to  Arthur,  it  was 
received  by  that  gentleman  with  the  greatest  alacrity  and  enthu- 
siasm. He  longwl  to  be  off  at  once.  He  let  his  mustachios  grow 
from  that  ver>'  moment,  in  order,  I  suppose,  that  he  might  get  his 
mouth  into  training  for  a  j>erfect  French  and  German  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  he  was  serioiL<<ly  dis^iuieted  in  his  mind  because  the 
musta^'hicjfl,  when  they  came,  were  of  a  deciiledly  red  colour.  He 
liad  looked  fnmard  to  an  autumn  at  Fainxiks;  and  perhaps  the 
idea  of  f^jissing  two  or  three  months  there  did  not  amuse  the  young 
man.  "There  is  not  a  soul  to  speak  to  in  the  place,"  he  said  to 
Warringt^in.  "  I  can't  stand  old  Portman's  sennons,  and  pompous 
afler-dinner  conversation.  I  know  all  old  Glandei-s's  stories  about 
the  Peninsular  war.  The  Claverings  are  the  only  Christian  people 
in  the  neigh Ixiurhood,  and  they  are  not  to  be  at  home  before 
Christmas,  my  uncle  says ;  besides,  Warrington,  I  want  to  get  out 
of  the  coimtry.  Whilst  you  were  away,  confound  it,  I  had  a 
temptation,  from  which  I  am  very  thankful  to  have  escaped,  and 
which  I  c<junt  that  even  my  illness  came  very  luckily  to  put  on  end 
to."  And  here  he  narratwl  to  his  friend  the  circumstances  of  the 
Yauxhall  afiair,  with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted, 
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Warrington  looked  very  grave  when  he  heard  this  story.  Put- 
ting the  moral  delinquency  out  of  the  question,  he  was  extremely 
glad  for  Arthur^s  sake  that  the  latter  had  eacape<l  from  a  danger 
which  might  have  made  liis  whole  life  wretched ;  "  which  certainly,'' 
said  Warrington,  "would  have  occasioned  the  wretchedness  and 
ruin  of  the  other  party.  And  your  mother  and — and  your  friends 
— what  a  pain  it  would  have  been  to  them  ! "  urged  Pen's  com- 
panion, little  knowing  what  grief  and  annoyance  these  good  people 
had  already  suffered. 

"  Not  a  word  to  my  mother ! "  Pen  cried  out,  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm.  "  She  would  never  get  over  it.  An  esclandre  of  that  sort 
would  kill  her,  I  do  believe.  And,"  he  added,  with  a  knowing  air, 
and  an  if,  like  a  young  rascal  of  a  Lovelace,  he  had  been  engaged  in 
what  are  called  affaires  d€  coeur  all  his  life,  "  the  best  way,  when  a 
danger  of  that  sort  menaces,  is  not  to  face  it,  but  to  turn  one's  back 
on  it  and  run." 

"  And  were  you  very  much  smitten  ? "  Warrington  asked. 

"  Hm  ! "  said  Lovelace.  "  She  dropped  her  h's,  but  she  was  a 
dear  little  girl." 

0  Clarissas  of  this  life,  0  you  poor  little  ignorant  vain  foolish 
maidens !  if  you  did  but  know  the  way  in  which  the  Lovelaces 
speak  of  you  :  if  you  could  but  hear  Jack  talking  to  Tom  across  the 
coffee-room  of  a  club ;  or  see  Ned  taking  your  poor  little  letters  out 
of  his  cigar-case,  and  handing  them  over  to  Charley,  and  Billy,  and 
Harry  across  the  mess-room  table,  you  would  not  be  so  eager  to 
write,  or  so  ready  to  listen !  There's  a  sort  of  crime  which  is  not 
complete  unless  the  lucky  rogue  boasts  of  it  afterwards ;  and  the 
man  who  betrays  your  honour  in  the  first  place,  is  pretty  sure, 
remember  that,  to  betray  your  secret  too. 

"It's  hard  to  fight,  and  it's  easy  to  fall,"  Warrington  said 
gloomily.  "And  as  you  say,  Pendennis,  when  a  danger  like  this 
is  imminent,  the  best  way  is  to  turn  your  back  on  it  and  run." 

After  this  little  discoiu^e  upon  a  subject  about  which  Pen  would 
have  talked  a  great  deal  more  eloquently  a  mouth  back,  the  con- 
versation reverted  to  the  plans  for  going  abroad,  and  Arthur  eagerly 
pressed  his  friend  to  be  of  the  party.  Warrington  was  a  part  of  the 
laniily — a  part  of  the  cure.  Arthur  said  he  should  not  have  half 
the  i>leasure  without  Warrington. 

But  George  said  No,  he  couldn't  go.  He  must  stop  at  home 
and  take  Pen's  i)lace.  The  other  remarked  that  that  was  needless, 
for  Shandon  w;is  now  come  back  to  London,  and  Arthur  was  en- 
titled to  a  holiday. 

"  Don't  press  mo,"  Wiurington  said ;  "  I  c^n't  go.  I've  particular 
engagements.     I'm  best  at  home.     I've  not  got  the  money  to  travel, 
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that's  the  long  and  short  of  it — for  travelling  costs  money,   you 
know." 

This  little  obstacle  seemed  fatal  to  Pen.  He  mentioned  it  to 
his  mother :  Mrs.  Pcndennis  wjis  very  sorry ;  Mr.  Warrin<^n  hud 
been  exceedingly  kind ;  but  she  sni)iK)sed  he  knew  best  a]x)iit  his 
affairs.  And  then,  no  doubt,  slie  rei>roa(rlied  herself  for  selfii*hne8S 
in  wishing  to  carry  the  boy  off  and  have  him  to  herself  altogether. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear  from  Pen,  my  dear  Mr.  Warrington  ?  " 
the  Major  asked  one  day,  when  the  pair  were  alone,  find  after 
Warrington's  objection  had  been  stated  to  him.  "  Not  'go  with 
us  ?  We  ciui't  hoiiT  of  sucth  a  thing  —Pen  won't  get  well  without 
you.  I  promise  you,  I'm  not  going  to  be  his  nurse.  He  must  have 
somebody  Anth  him  that's  stronger  and  gayer  luid  better  able  to 
amu«e  him  than  a  rheumatic  old  fogy  like  me.  I  shall  go  to 
Carlsbad  very  likely,  when  I've  seen  you  people  settle  down. 
Travelling  costs  nothing  nowadays — or  so  little  !  And—  and  pray, 
Warrington,  I  rememl)er  that  I  was  your  father's  very  old  frien<l, 
and  if  you  and  your  brother  are  not  on  such  t<Tm8  as  to  enal)le  you 
to — to  anticipate  your  younger  brother's  allowance,  I  beg  you  to 
make  me  your  banker,  for  hasn't  P(;n  been  getting  into  your  debt 
these  three  weeks  past,  during  which  you  have  been  doing  what 
he  informs  me  is  his  work,  with  such  exemplary  talent  and 
genius,  begad?" 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  kind  offer  and  unheard-of  generosity  on 
the  part  of  the  Major,  George  Wamngton  refused,  and  said  he 
would  stay  at  home.  But  it  wius  with  a  fiiltcring  voice  and  an 
irresolute  accent  which  showed  how  much  he  w^ould  like  to  go, 
though  his  tongue  iKirsisted  in  saying  nay. 

But  the  Major's  persevcTing  benevolence  was  not  to  be  baulked 
in  this  way.  At  the  tca-tiible  that  evening,  Helen  happening  to  be 
absent  from  the  room  for  the  moment,  looking  for  Pen,  who  hiul 
gone  to  roost,  old  Pcndennis  returned  to  tlie  charge,  and  rateii 
Warrington  for  refusing  to  join  in  their  excursion.  "  Isn't  it  un- 
gallant,  IMiss  Bell  ? "  he  siii<l,  tuniing  to  that  young  lady.  "  Isn't 
it  unfriendly  ]  Here  we  liave  Ikhmi  the  happiest  i)arty  in  the  world, 
and  this  odicnia  selfish  creature  breaks  it  up ! " 

Miss  Bell's  long  eyelashes  looked  down  towards  her  teacup : 
and  Warringt(^)n  blushed  hugely,  but  di<l  not  speak.  Neither  did 
Miss  Bell  s[)eak :  but  when  lie  blusluMl  sIkj  blushe<l  too. 

"  You  ask  him  to  come,  my  dear,"  said  the  benevolent  old 
gentleman,  "ami  then  perhaps  he  will  listen  to  you " 

"Why  should  Mr.  Warrini(t4.)n  list<'n  to  me?"  aske<l  the  young 
lady,  putting  the  query  to  her  t^iispoon  seemingly,  and  not  to 
the  Major 
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"  Ask  him ;  you  have  not  asked  him,"  said  Pen's  artless  uncle. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  Mn  Warrington  would  come," 
remarked  Laura  to  the  teaspoon. 

"  Would  you  1 "  said  George. 

She  looked  up  and  said  "Yes."  Their  eyes  met.  "I  wiD 
go  anywhere  you  ask  me,  or  do  anything,"  said  Greorge  lowly,  and 
forcing  out  the  words  as  if  they  gave  him  pain. 

Old  Pendennis  was  delighted;  the  affectionate  old  creature 
clapped  his  hands  and  cried  "  Bravo !  bravo !  It's  a  bargain — a 
bargain,  begad  !  Shake  hands  on  it,  young  people  ! "  And  Laura, 
with  a  look  full  of  tender  brightness,  put  out  her  hand  to 
Warrington.  He  took  hers ;  his  face  indicateil  a  strange  agitation. 
He  seemed  to  be  about  to  si)eak,  when  from  Pen's  neighbouring 
room  Helen  entered,  looking  at  them  as  the  candle  which  she  held 
lighted  her  pale  frightened  fece. 

Laura  blushed  more  re<l  tlian  ever,  and  withdrew  her  hand. 

"  WHiat  is  it  ? "  Helen  asked. 

"  It's  a  bargain  we  have  Iven  making,  my  dear  creatine,"  said 
the  Major  in  his  most  can^sing  voice.  "  We  have  just  bound  over 
Mr.  Warrington  in  a  promise  to  come  abroad  with  us." 

"  Indeed  ! "  Helen  said. 


CHAPTER  LV 

IN  WHICH  FASSY  ESGAGES  A  SEfF  hfEDICAL  UJN 

COULD   Helen   have   paspected   that,   with    Pen's   returning 
strength,  his  unhappy  partiality  for  little  Fanny  would  also 
reawaken  ?     Though  she  never  sfioke  a  wonl  regarding  that 
young  person,  after  her  conversation  with  the  Major,  and  though,  to 
all  api>earance,  she  utterly  ignored  Fanny's  existence,  yet  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis  kept  a  particularly  close  watch  upon  all  Master  Arthur^s 
actions ;  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  would  scarcely  let  him  out  of  her 
sight ;  and  was  esjMJcially  anxious  that  he  should  be  spared   the 
trouble  of  all  corresfK)ndence  for  the  present  at  least     Very  likely 
Arthur  looker!  at  his  own  letters  with  some  tremor ;  very  likely,  as 
he  received  them  at  the  fiunily  table,  feeling  his  mothers  watch 
upon  him  (though  the  good  soul's  eye  seeme<l  fixed  upon  her  teacup 
or  her  book),  he  exj>ected  daily  to  see  a  little  handwriting,  which 
he  would  have  known,  though  he  ha<l  never  seen  it  yet,  and  hw 
heart  beat  as  he  receive<l  the  letters  to  liis  address.     Was  he  more 
pleaseii  or  annoyed,  that,  day  after  day,  his  exi)ectations  were  not 
realiseil ;  and  was  his  mind  relieved,  that  there  came  no  letter  from 
Fanny  ?     Though,  no  doubt,  in  these  matters,  when  Lovelace  \a  tired 
of  Clarissa  (or  the  contrary),  it  is  best  for  both  parties  to  break  at 
once,  and  eac^h,  after  the  failure  of  tlie  attempt  at  union,  to  go  his 
own  way,  and  pursue  his  course  through  life  solitary ;  yet  our  self- 
love,  or  our  i)ity,  or  our  sense  of  decency,  does  not  like  that  sudden 
bankruptcy.     Before  we  announce  to  the  world  that  our  firm  of 
Lovelace  &  Co.  can't  meet  its  engagements,  we  try  to  make  com- 
j)romises ;  we  have  mournful  meetings  of  partners :  we  delay  the 
putting  up  of  the  shutters,  and  the  dreary  announcement  of  the 
failure.     It  must  come :  but  we  pawn  our  jewels  to  keep  things 
going  a  little  longer.     On  the  whole,  I  dare  say.  Pen  was  rather 
annoyed  that  he  had  no  remonstrances  from  Fanny.     What !  could 
she  part  from  him,  and  never  so  much  as  once  look  round?  could 
she  sink,  and  never  once  hold  a  little  hand  out,  or  cry  "Help, 
Arthur ! "     Well,  well :  they  don't  all  go  down  who  ventiu^  on  tliat 
voyage.     Some  few  drown  when  the  vessel  founders ;  but  most  are 
only  ducked,  and  scramble  to  shore.     And  the  reader's  ez|)enenQe 
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of  A.  Pendennis,  Esquire,  of  the  Upper  Temple,  will  enable  him  to 
state  whether  that  gentleman  belonged  to  the  class  of  persons  who 
were  likely  to  sink  or  to  swim. 

Though  Pen  waa  as  yet  too  weak  to  walk  half  a  mile;  and 
might  not,  on  account  of  his  precious  health,  be  tnisted  to  take  a 
drive  in  a  carriage  by  himself,  and  without  a  nurse  in  attendance ; 
yet  Helen  could  not  keep  watch  over  Mr.  Warrington  too,  and  had 
no  authority  to  prevent  that  gentleman  from  going  to  London  if 
business  called  him  thither.  Indeed,  if  he  had  gone  and  stayed, 
perhaps  the  widow,  from  reasons  of  her  own,  woiUd  have  been  glad ; 
but  she  checked  these  selfish  wishes  as  soon  as  she  ascertained  or 
owned  them ;  and,  remembering  Warrington's  great  regard  and  ser- 
vices, and  constant  friendship  for  her  boy,  received  him  as  a  member 
of  her  family  almost,  with  her  usual  melancholy  kindness  and  sub- 
missive acquiescence.  Yet  somehow,  one  morning  when  his  affairs 
called  liim  to  town,  she  divined  what  Warrington's  errand  was,  and 
that  he  was  gone  to  London  to  get  news  about  Fanny  for  Pen. 

Indeed,  Arthur  had  had  some  talk  witli  his  friend,  and  told  him 
more  at  large  what  his  adventures  had  been  with  Fanny  (adventures 
wliich  the  reader  knows  already),  and  what  were  his  feelings  re- 
specting her.  He  was  very  thankful  that  he  had  escaped  the  great 
danger,  to  which  Warrington  said  Amen  heartily ;  that  he  had  no 
great  fault  wherewith  to  reproach  himself  in  regard  of  his  behaviour 
to  her,  but  tliat  if  they  j)arted,  as  they  must,  he  would  be  glad  to 
say  a  Grod  bless  her,  and  to  hope  that  she  would  remember  him 
kindly.  In  his  discourse  with  Warrington  he  spoke  upon  these 
matters  with  so  much  gravity,  and  so  nuich  emotion,  that  George, 
who  had  pronounced  himself  most  strongly  for  the  seimration  too, 
began  to  fear  that  his  friend  was  not  so  well  cured  as  he  boaste<i  oif 
being;  and  that,  if  the  two  were  to  come  together  again,  all  the 
dang(;r  and  the  temi)tation  might  have  to  be  fought  once  more. 
And  with  what  result  ?  "  It  is  hard  to  struggle,  Arthur,  and  it 
is  easy  to  fall,"  Warrington  said  :  "  and  the  best  courage  for  us  poor 
wretches  is  to  fly  from  danger.  I  woidd  not  have  been  what  I  am 
now,  had  I  practised  what  I  preach." 

"  And  what  did  you  practise,  George  1 "  Pen  asked  eagerly.  "  I 
knew  there  was  something.     Tell  us  about  it,  Warrington." 

"  There  was  something  that  can't  be  mended,  and  that  shattered 
my  whole  fortunes  e^irly,"  Warrington  answered.  "  I  said  I  would 
tell  you  about  it  some  day.  Pen ;  and  will,  but  not  now.  Take  the 
moral  without  the  fable  now.  Pen,  my  boy :  and  if  you  want  to  see 
a  man  whose  whole  life  has  been  wrecked  by  an  unlucky  rock  against 
which  he  struck  as  a  boy — here  he  is,  Arthur,  and  so  I  warn 
you," 
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We  have  shown  how  Mr.  Huxtor,  in  writing  home  to  his 
Clavering  friends,  mentioned  that  there  was  a  fashionable  dub  in 
London  of  which  he  wjis  an  attendant,  and  that  lie  was  there  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  an  Irish  officer  of  distinction,  who,  amongst 
other  news,  had  given  that  intelligence  regarding  Pendennis  which 
the  young  surgeon  had  transmitted  to  Clavering.  Tliis  club  was 
no  other  than  the  Back  Kitchen,  where  the  disciple;  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew was  accustomed  to  meet  the  General,  tiie  peculiarities 
of  whose  brogue,  ai)i)eamnce,  disjjosition,  and  general  conversation, 
greatly  diverted  many  young  gentlemen  who  used  the  Back  Kittrhen 
as  a  place  of  nightly  entertainment  and  refraslnmait.  Huxter,  who 
had  a  fine  natural  genius  for  mimicking  everything,  whether  it  was 
a  favourite  tragic  or  comic  acU>r,  a  cock  on  a  dunghill,  a  corkscrew 
going  into  a  bottle  and  a  cork  issuing  then(!e,  or  an  Irish  officer  of 
genteel  connecti(ms  who  offered  himself  as  an  object  of  imitation 
with  only  too  much  readiness,  t;dked  his  tiUk,  and  twanged  his 
poor  old  long-bow  whenever  drink,  a  hearer,  and  an  opportunity 
occurred,  studied  oiu*  friend  the  General  with  jx^culiar  gusto,  and 
drew  the  honest  fellow  out  many  a  night.  A  bait,  consisting  of 
six  jKJuny worth  of  brandy  and  water,  the  worthy  old  man  Wiis  sure 
to  swallow :  and  under  the  influence  of  this  liquor,  who  was  more 
hapj)y  than  he  to  tell  his  stories  of  his  chiughter's  triumphs  and  his 
own,  in  love,  war,  drink,  and  polite  sjxiicty?  Thus  Huxter  was 
enabknl  to  present  to  his  friends  many  pictiu^^s  of  Costigan :  of 
Costigan  fighting  a  jewel  in  the  Phaynix — of  Costigan  and  his 
interview  with  the  Juke  of  York—  of  Costigjin  at  his  sonunlaw*s 
teeble,  surrounded  by  the  nobilitee  of  his  countree — of  Costigan 
when  crying  drunk,  at  which  time  lie  w:us  in  the  habit  of  con- 
fidentially lamenting  his  daughter's  ingrati(;hewd,  and  stating  that 
his  grey  bail's  were  luistc^ning  to  a  praymachure  greeve.  And  thus 
oiu"  friend  wjis  the  means  of  bringing  a  numlKT  of  young  fellows  to 
the  Ba4-k  Kitchen,  who  consumed  the  landlord's  li(iuors  whilst  they 
relisheil  the  General's  i>eculiarities,  so  that  mine  host  iKinloned  many 
of  the  hitter's  foibles,  in  consideration  of  the  gtMxl  which  they  brought 
to  his  house.  Not  the  highest  position  in  life  wjix  this  certainly,  or  one 
whii^h,  if  we  had  a  reverence  for  an  old  man,  we  would  be  anxious 
that  he  should  occupy  :  but  of  this  agCMl  buffcMni  it  may  l)e  mentioneti 
that  he  hiul  no  particular  idea  that  his  (Condition  of  life;  was  not  a  high 
one,  and  in  his  whiskied  bliMxl  there  wjus  not  a  black  drop,  nor  in  his 
muddle<l  brains  a  bitter  feeling  agiunst  any  mort;il  being.  Even  his 
child,  his  cruel  Emily,  he  would  have  taken  to  his  heurt  and  forgiven 
with  tears ;  and  what  more  can  one  sjiy  of  the  Christian  charity  of 
a  man  than  that  he  is  actually  njmly  to  forgive  those  who  have  done 
him  every  kindness,  and  with  whom  he  is  wrong  in  a  dispute  1 
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There  was  some  idea  amongst  the  young  men  who  frequented 
the  Back  Kitchen,  and  made  themselves  merry  with  the  society  of 
Captain  Costigan,  that  the  Captain  made  a  mystery  regarding  his 
lodgings  for  fear  of  duns,  or  from  a  desire  of  privacy,  and  lived  in 
some  wonderful  plac«.  Nor  would  the  landlord  of  the  premises, 
when  questioned  upon  this  subject,  answer  any  inquiries ;  his 
maxim  being  that  he  only  knew  gentlemen  who  frequented  that 
room,  in  that  room;  that  when  they  quitted  that  nx>m,  having 
paid  their  scores  as  gentlemen,  and  Ixjhaved  as  gentlemen,  his 
communication  with  them  ceased;  and  tliat,  iis  a  gciitleman  him- 
self, he  thought  it  was  only  impertinent  curiosity  U)  ask  where 
any  other  gentleman  lived.  Costigan,  in  his  most  intoxicated 
and  confidential  moments,  also  evaded  any  replies  to  questions 
or  hints  addressed  to  him  on  this  subject :  there  was  no  particular 
secret  about  it,  as  we  have  seen,  who  have  had  more  than  once 
the  honour  of  entering  his  apartments,  but  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  long  life  he  had  becm  i)retty  often  in  the  habit  of  residing;  in 
houses  where  privacy  was  necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  where  the 
appearance  of  some  visitors  would  have  brought  him  anything  but 
pleasure.  Hence  all  sorts  of  legends  were  fomie^l  by  wags  or 
credulous  persons  respecting  his  place  of  abode.  It  was  stated  that 
he  slept  habitually  in  a  watch-box  in  the  City  ;  in  a  cab  at  a  mews, 
where  a  cab  proprietor  gave  him  a  shelter ;  in  the  Duke  of  York's 
Column,  &c.,  the  wildest  of  these  theories  being  put  abroad  by  the 
facetious  and  imaginative  Huxter.  For  Huxey,  when  not  silenced 
by  the  company  of  "  swells,"  and  when  in  the  society  of  his  own 
friends,  was  a  very  different  fellow  to  the  youth  whom  we  have 
seen  cowed  by  Pen's  impertinent  airs,  and,  adored  by  his  family 
at  home,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  circle  whom  he  met,  either 
round  the  festive  board  or  the  dissecting-table. 

On  one  biilliant  Sei;temb<jr  morning,  as  Huxter  was  regaling 
himself  with  a  cup  of  cofl'ee  at  a  stall  in  Covent  Garden,  having 
spent  a  delicious  night  dancing  at  Vauxhall,  he  spied  the  Genend 
reeling  down  Henrietta  Street,  with  a  crowd  of  hooting  blackguard 
boys  at  his  heels,  who  had  left  thdr  IxmIs  under  the  arches  of  the 
river  betimes,  and  were  prowling  about  already  for  breakfast,  and 
the  strange  livelihood  of  the  day.  The  poor  old  General  was  not  in 
that  (condition  when  the  sneers  and  jokes  of  these  young  beggars 
had  much  effect  upon  him :  the  cabmen  and  watermen  at  the  cab- 
stand knew  him,  and  passed  their  comments  upon  him  :  the  police- 
men gazed  after  him,  and  warned  the  boys  off  him,  with  looks  of 
scorn  and  pity :  what  did  the  scorn  and  pity  of  men,  the  jokes  of 
ribald  children,  matter  to  the  G(»neral  ?  He  reeled  along  the  street 
with  glazed  eyes,  having  just  sense  enough  to  know  whithei  he  was 
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bound,  and  to  pursue  his  accustomed  beat  homewards.  He  went  to 
bed  not  knowing  how  he  had  reached  it,  as  often  as  any  man  in 
London.  Ho  woke  and  found  liimself  there,  and  asked  no  ques- 
tions; and  he  wtis  tacking  about  on  this  daily  though  perilous 
voyage,  when,  from  his  station  at  the  coffee-stall,  Huxter  8i)ied  him. 
To  note  his  frieml,  to  i>ay  his  twopence  (indeo<l,  he  had  but  eight- 
pence  left,  or  ho  woidd  have  had  a  cab  from  Vauxhall  to  take  him 
home),  was  with  the  eager  Huxter  the  work  of  an  instant — Costigan 
dived  down  the  alleys  by  Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  where  gin-shops, 
oyster-shops,  and  theatrical  wardrobes  abound,  the  proprietors  of 
which  were  now  ai?lcep  behind  their  shutters,  as  the  pink  morning 
lighted  uj)  their  chimneys ;  and  through  these  courts  Huxter  followed 
the  General,  until  he  reached  Oldcastle  Street,  in  which  is  the  gate 
of  Shepherd's  Inn. 

Here,  just  as  he  was  within  sight  of  home,  a  luckless  slice  of 
orange-peel  came  bi>twcen  the  Genend's  heel  and  the  pavement,  and 
caused  the  1)oot  old  fellow  to  fall  bjickwanls. 

Huxter  ran  up  to  him  instjintly,  and  after  a  pause,  during  which 
the  veteran,  giddy  with  his  fall  and  his  previous  whisky,  gathereil, 
Q»  he  best  might,  his  dizzy  brains  together,  the  young  surgeon  lifted 
up  the  limi)ing  Gt^neral,  ami  very  kindly  and  good-naturedly  offered 
to  conduct  him  to  his  home.  For  some  time,  and  in  reply  to  the 
(jucries  which  the  student  of  medicine  put  to  hiin,  the  muzzy 
General  refused  to  say  where  his  lodgings  were,  and  dechired  that 
they  were  hard  by,  and  that  he  could  reach  them  without  difficulty ; 
and  he  disengaged  himself  from  Huxter's  arm,  and  made  a  rush,  as 
if  to  get  to  his  own  home  unattended :  but  he  reeled  and  lurched 
so,  that  the  young  surgeon  insisted  upon  accompan>ing  him,  and, 
with  many  soothing  exi)r(j8siou8  and  cheering  and  consolatory  yjhrases, 
succee<led  in  getting  the  Genend's  dirty  old  hand  under  what  he 
called  his  own  fin,  and  led  the  old  fellow,  moaning  piteously,  acniss 
the  street.  He  8topi»ed  when  he  came  to  the  ancient  gate,  onia- 
mented  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  venerable  Sheplienl. 
"Here  'tis,"  said  he,  drawing  up  at  the  portjd,  and  he  made  a 
successful  pull  at  the  gate-l)ell,  whicrh  i)R\sently  brought  out  old 
Mr.  Bolton,  the  porter,  scowluig  fien^ely,  and  gnnnbling  as  he  wjis 
used  to  do  every  morning  when  it  became  his  tuni  to  let  in  that 
early  bird. 

Costigan  tried  to  hold  Bolton  for  a  moment  in  genteel  eonversor 
tion,  but  the  other  siu-lily  would  not.  "Don't  bother  me,"  he 
said  ;•  "  go  to  your  ho^Ti  bed,  Capting,  and  don't  keep  honest  men 
out  of  theirs."  So  the  Captain  tiU'ked  across  the  square  and 
reached  his  own  staircase,  up  which  he  stumbled,  with  the  worthy 
Huxter  at  hia  heels.    Costigan  had  a  key  of  his  own,  which  Huxter 
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inserted  into  the  keyhole  for  him,  so  tJiat  there  was  no  need  to  call 
up  little  Mr.  Bows  from  the  sleep  into  which  the  old  musician  had 
not  long  since  fallen,  and  Huxter  having  aided  to  disrolnj  his  tipsy 
patient,  and  ascertained  that  no  bones  were  broken,  hel|)ed  him  to 
bed,  and  applied  comi)res8es  and  water  to  one  of  his  knees  and 
shins,  which,  with  the  pair  of  trousers  which  encased  them,  Costigan 
had  severely  torn  in  his  fall.  At  the  Grcnerai's  age,  and  with  his 
habit  of  body,  such  wounds  as  he  had  inflicted  on  himself  are  slow 
to  heal :  a  good  denl  of  inflammation  ensued,  and  the  old  fellow  lay 
ill  for  some  days  suffering  both  pain  and  fever. 

Mr.  Hiucter  undertook  the  case  of  his  interesting  patient  with 
great  confidence  and  alacrity,  and  conducted  it  with  becoming  skill 
He  visited  his  friend  day  after  day,  and  consoled  him  with  lively 
rattle  and  conversation  for  the  absence  of  the  scn-iety  which  Costigan 
needed,  and  of  which  he  was  an  ornament ;  and  he  gave  sj)ecial  in- 
structions to  the  invalid's  niuT>e  alK)ut  the  quantity  of  whisky  which 
the  patient  was  to  take — instructions  which,  as  the  poor  old  fellow 
could  not  for  many  days  get  out  of  his  bed  himself,  he  could  not  by 
any  means  infringe.  Bows,  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  our  little  friend  Fanny, 
when  able  to  do  so,  officiated  at  the  General's  bedside,  and  the  old 
warrior  was  made  as  comfortjible  as  i)068ible  imder  his  calamity. 

Thus  Huxter,  whose  affable  manners  and  social  turn  made  him 
quickly  intimate  with  persons  in  whose  society  he  fell,  became  pretty 
soon  inthnate  in  Shepherd's  Inn,  both  with  our  acquaintances  in  the 
garrets  and  those  in  the  Porter's  LchI"^.  He  thought  he  hiul  seen 
Fanny  somewhere  :  he  felt  certain  thaf^ie  had  ;  but  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  should  not  accurately  remember  her,  for  the  i)Oor  little  thing 
never  chose  to  tell  him  where  she  had  met  him  :  he  himself  had 
seen  her  at  a  period  when  his  own  views  both  of  j>er8()n8  and  of  right 
and  wTong  were  clouded  by  the  excitement  of  drinking  and  dancing, 
and  also  little  Fanny  was  very  much  changed  and  worn  by  the  fever 
and  agitation,  and  passion  and  de8i)air,  which  the  past  three  weeks 
had  i)oiu:ed  up<m  the  he^id  of  that  little  victim.  Bonie  down  was 
the  head  now,  and  very  pale  and  wan  the  face  ;  and  many  and  many 
a  time  the  sad  eyes  had  looked  into  the  postman's,  as  he  came  to 
the  Inn,  and  the  sickened  heart  had  sunk  as  he  passed  away.  When 
Mr.  Costigan's  accident  occurred,  Fanny  was  rather  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  useful  and  doing  something  kind — something 
that  would  make  her  forget  her  own  little  sorrows  perhaps :  she 
felt  she  bore  them  better  whilst  she  did  her  duty,  though  I  dare  say 
many  a  tear  dropped  into  the  old  Irishman's  gruel.  Ah,  me !  stir 
the  gniel  well,  and  have  coimige,  Uttle  Fanny  !  If  everybody  who 
has  suffered  from  your  complaint  were  to  die  of  it  straightway,  what 
a  flne  year  the  undertakers  would  have  1 
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WJietlier  from  compa.s8ion  for  his  only  patient,  or  delight  in  his 
society,  Mr.  Huxter  found  now  occasion  to  visit  Costigim  two  or 
three  times  in  the  day  at  legist,  and  if  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Porter's  Lodge  family  were  not  in  attendance  on  the  General,  the 
young  doctor  was  sure  to  have  some  j)articular  dircctions  to  ad^iress 
to  them  at  their  own  i)lace  of  liabitation.  He  was  a  kind  fellow ; 
he  mjule  or  purcluised  toys  for  the  children  ;  he  brouglit  them  apjdes 
and  brandy -balls ;  he  brought  a  mask  and  frightened  them  with  it, 
and  caused  a  smile  uj)on  the  fjice  of  i^ale  Faimy.  II(i  called  Mrs. 
Bolton  Mrs.  B.,  and  wiis  very  intimate,  familiar,  and  ta<ctious  with 
that  liwly,  ([uite  different  fmm  that  "  'aughty  'iirtle^s  bea,^t,"  as  Mrs. 
Bolt(m  now  denominated  a  certjiin  young  gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, and  whom  she  now  vowed  she  never  could  abear. 

It  wjis  from  this  lady,  who  was  very  free  in  her  conversation, 
that  Huxter  presently  leanit  what  wiis  the  illness  whi<.'h  wjis  evi- 
dently preying  u]K)n  little  Fan,  and  what  luid  been  Pen's  l)ehaviour 
rcgjirding  her.  Mrs.  Bolton's  account  of  the  transaction  was  not,  it 
may  be  imagined,  entirely  an  impartial  narrative.  One  would  have 
thought  from  her  story  that  the  young  gentleman  had  employwl  a 
course  of  the  most  ])ersevering  and  flagitious  artifices  to  win  the 
girl's  heart,  had  broken  the  most  solemn  promises  made  to  her,  and 
was  a  wretch  to  be  hated  and  chastised  by  every  champion  of  woman. 
Huxter,  in  his  j)re8ent  frame  of  mind  respecting  Arthur,  and  suffer- 
ing under  the  latter's  contumely,  was  ready,  of  course,  to  take  all 
for  gniuted  that  was  said  in  the  disfiivour  of  this  unfortumita  con- 
valescent. But  why  did  he  not  write  home  to  Clavering,  as  lie 
had  done  previously,  giving  an  account  of  Pen's  misconduct,  and  of 
the  pjirticulars  regarding  it,  which  had  now  cmnc  to  his  knowledge? 
He  once,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  announced  that  that  nice 
young  ni/in,  Mr.  Pen<lennis,  hiul  esca[>ed  narrowly  from  a  fever,  and 
that  no  doubt  all  Clavering,  where  lie  ivus  so  pojndaVy  would  be 
pleased  at  his  recovery  ;  and  he  mentioned  that  he  had  an  interest- 
ing case  of  com[K)und  fracture,  an  officer  of  distinction,  which  kept 
him  in  town ;  but  as  for  Fanny  Bolton,  he  nuule  no  more  mention 
of  her  in  his  letters — no  more  than  Pen  himself  had  made  mention 
of  her.  0  you  mothers  at  home,  how  nuicli  do  you  think  you  know 
about  your  lads  ?     How  much  do  you  think  you  know  1 

But  with  Bows,  there  was  no  reason  why  Huxter  should  not 
speak  his  mind,  and  so,  a  very  sht)rt  time  after  his  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Bolton,  Mr.  Sam  talked  to  the  nuisician  about  his  early 
acquaintance  with  Pendennis ;  described  him  as  a  confounded  con- 
ceite<l  blackguard,  and  expressed  a  determination  to  punch  his 
impudent  head  as  soon  as  ever  he  shc^uld  be  well  enough  to  stand 
up  like  a  man. 
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Then  it  was  that  Bows  on  his  part  siK>ke,  and  told  his  version 
of  the  story,  whereof  Arthur  and  Httle  Fan  were  the  hero  and 
heroine  ;  how  tJiey  had  met  by  no  contrivance  of  the  former,  but  by 
a  blunder  of  the  old  Irishman,  now  in  bed  with  a  broken  shin — how 
Pen  had  acted  with  manliness  and  self-control  in  the  business — how 
Mrs.  Bolton  was  an  idiot ;  and  he  related  the  (conversation  which  he, 
Bows,  had  had  with  Pen,  and  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  young 
man.  Perhai)8  Bows's  story  caused  some  twinges  of  conscience  in 
the  breast  of  Pen^s  accuser,  and  that  gentleman  frankly  owned  that 
he  had  been  wrong  with  regard  to  Arthur,  and  withdrew  his  project 
for  punching  Mr.  Pendennis's  head. 

But  the  cessation  of  his  hostility  for  Pen  did  not  diminish 
Huxter's  attentions  to  Fanny,  which  unhu^ky  Mr.  Bows  marked 
with  his  usual  jeiilousy  and  bitterness  of  spirit.  "  I  have  but  to 
like  anybody,"  the  old  fellow  thought,  "  and  somelxxly  is  sure  to  be 
preferred  to  me.  It  has  l)een  the  same  ill  luck  with  me  since  I  was 
a  lad,  until  now  that  I  am  sixty  years  old.  What  can  I  expect 
better  tlian  to  be  lauglKnl  at  1  It  is  for  the  young  to  succeed,  and 
to  be  happy,  and  not  for  old  fools  like  me.  I've  played  a  second 
fiddle  all  through  life,"  he  Siiid,  with  a  bitter  laugh ;  "  how  can  I 
suppose  the  luck  is  to  change  aft<ir  it  has  gone  agahist  me  so  long?" 
This  was  the  selfish  way  in  which  Bows  looked  at  the  state  of 
affairs :  though  few  persons  wouhi  have  thought  there  was  any 
cause  for  liis  jealousy,  who  l(X)ked  at  the  pale  and  grief-stricken 
countenance  of  the  hapless  little  girl,  its  obj(jct.  Fanny  received 
Huxter's  good-natured  efforts  at  wmsolatiou  and  kind  attentions 
kindly.  She  laughed  now  and  again  at  his  j<jkes  and  games  with 
her  little  sisters,  but  relapsed  quickly  into  a  dejet^tion  which  ought 
to  have  satisfied  Mr.  Bows  that  the  new-comer  had  no  place  in 
her  heart  as  yet,  had  jealous  Mr.  Bows  been  enabled  to  see  with 
clear  eyes. 

But  Bows  did  not.  Fanny  attributed  Pen's  silence  somehow  to 
Bows's  interference.  Fanny  hated  him.  Faimy  treated  Bows  with 
constant  cruelty  and  injustice.  She  turned  from  liim  when  he  spoke 
— she  loathed  his  attempts  at  consolation.  A  hdrd  life  had  Mr. 
Bows,  and  a  cruel  return  for  his  regard. 

When  Warrington  came  to  Shei)herd's  Inn  as  Pen's  ambassador, 
it  was  for  Mr.  Bows's  apartments  he  incjuired  (no  doubt  upon  a 
previous  agreement  with  the  principal  for  whom  he  acted  in  this 
delicate  negotiation),  and  he  did  not  so  much  jis  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Miss  Fanny  when  he  stopped  at  the  Inn  gate  and  made  his  inquiry. 
Warrington  was,  of  course,  directed  to  the  musician's  chambers,  and 
found  him  tending  the  patient  there,  from  whose  chamber  he  came 
out  to  wait  upon  his  guest.     We  have  said  that  they  had  been 
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previously  known  to  one  another,  and  the  pair  shook  hands  i^-ith 
sufficient  cordiality.  After  a  little  preliminary  talk,  Warrington 
said  that  he  ha<l  come  from  his  friend  Arthur  Pendennis,  and  from 
his  family,  to  thank  Bows  for  his  attention  at  the  commencement 
of  Pen's  illness,  and  for  his  kindness  in  hastening  into  the  country 
to  fetch  the  Major. 

Bows  replied  that  it  was  but  his  duty :  he  had  never  thought 
to  have  seen  the  young  gentleman  alive  again  when  he  went  in 
search  of  Pen's  relatives,  and  he  was  very  glad  of  Mr.  Pendciunis's 
recovery,  and  that  he  had  his  friends  with  him.  "  Lucky  are  they 
who  have  friends,  Mr.  Warrington,"  siud  the  musician.  "  I  might 
be  up  in  this  g.in'i;t  luid  nobody  would  care  for  me,  or  mind  whether 
I  was  alive  or  dead." 

"  What !  not  the  Genend,  Mr.  Bows  ? "  Warrington  asked. 

"The  General  likes  his  whisky-bottle  more  than  anything  in 
life,"  the  other  answered;  "we  live  together  from  habit  and  con- 
venience ;  and  he  cares  for  me  no  more  than  you  do.  Wliat  is  it 
you  want  to  ask  me,  Mr.  Warrington  1  You  ain't  come  to  visit  me, 
I  know  very  well.  Nolxxly  comes  to  visit  me.  It  is  al)out  Fanny, 
the  i>orter's  daughter,  you  are  come — I  see  that  very  well.  Is  Mr. 
Pendennis,  now  he  has  got  well,  anxious  to  see  her  ajr«iin  ?  Does 
his  lordship  the  Sultan  propose  to  tlirow  his  'ankerchii^f  to  her  1 
She  has  been  very  ill,  sir,  ever  since  the  day  when  Mrs.  Pendennis 
turned  her  out  of  doors — kind  of  a  lady,  wasn't  it  ]  The  ix)or  girl 
and  myself  found  the  young  gentleman  raving  in  a  fever,  knowing 
nobody,  with  nolKxly  to  t-end  him  but  his  drunken  laundress — we 
watched  day  .and  night  by  him.  I  set  otf  to  fet(;h  his  uncle. 
Mamma  comes  and  turns  Fanny  to  the  right-alnnit.  Uncle  comes 
and  leaves  me  to  jxiy  the  cab.  Carry  my  compliments  to  the  ladies 
and  gentleman,  and  say  we  are  both  very  thankful,  very.  Why,  a 
countess  couldn't  have  behaved  better  ;  and  for  an  a]>othec4iry's  lady, 
as  I'm  given  to  undcrstiind  Mrs.  Pendennis  was — I'm  sure  her 
behaviour  is  most  uncommon  aristocratic  and  genteel.  She  ought 
to  have  a  double-gilt  pestle  and  mortar  to  her  cojwh." 

It  was  from  Mr.  Huxter  that  Bows  hiul  learned  Pen's  parent^ige, 
no  doubt,  and  if  he  took  Pen's  part  against  the  young  surgeon,  and 
Fanny's  against  Mr.  Pendennis,  it  w:is  l)ecause  the  old  gentleman 
was  in  so  savage  a  mood,  that  his  humoiu*  was  to  contradict 
everybixly. 

Warrington  was  curious,  and  not  ill  pleased  at  the  musician's 
taunts  and  irascibility.  "  I  never  heard  of  these  transactions,"  he 
said,  "  or  got  but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  them  from  Major 
Pendennis.  What  was  a  la<ly  to  do  ?  I  think  (I  have  never  spoken 
with  her  on  the  subject)  she   had  some  notion  that  the  young 
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Woman  and  my  friend  Pen  were  on — on  terms — of — of  an  intimacy 
which  Mrs.  Pendennis  coul(i  not,  of  course,  recognise " 

"  Oh,  of  course  not,  sir.  Speak  out,  sir ;  say  what  you  mean 
at  once,  that  the  young  gentleman  of  the  Temple  had  made  a  victim 
of  the  girl  of  Shephenl's  Inn,  eh  1  And  so  she  was  to  be  turned 
out  of  doors — or  brayed  alive  in  the  double-gilt  pestle  and  mortar, 
by  Jove !  No,  Mr.  Warrington,  there  was  no  such  thing :  there 
was  no  victimising,  or  if  there  was,  Mr.  Arthur  was  the  victim,  not 
the  girl.  He  is  an  honest  fellow,  he  is,  though  he  is  conceited,  and 
a  puppy  sometimes.  He  can  feel  hke  a  man,  and  run  away  fVom 
temptation  like  a  man.  I  own  it,  though  I  suffer  by  it,  I  own  it. 
He  has  a  heart,  he  has :  but  the  girl  hasn't,  sir.  That  girl  will 
do  anything  to  win  a  man,  and  fling  him  away  without  a  pang,  sir. 
If  she's  flung  away  herself,  sir,  she'll  fe^l  it  and  cry.  She  had  a 
fever  when  Mrs.  Pendennis  turned  her  out  of  doors ;  and  she  made 
Jove  to  the  Doctor,  Do<;tor  Goodenough,  who  came  to  cure  her. 
Now  she  has  taken  on  with  another  chap — another  sawbones,  ha, 

ha !  d it,  sir,  she  likes  the  pestle  and  mortar,  and  hangs  round 

the  pill-lx)xe«,  she's  so  fond  of  'em,  and  she  has  got  a  fellow  fh)m 
Saint  Bartholomew's,  who  grins  through  a  horse-collar  for  her  sisters, 
and  channs  away  her  melancholy.  Go  and  see,  sir :  very  likely 
he's  in  the  lodge  now.  If  you  want  news  about  Miss  Fanny,  you 
must  ask  at  the  Doctor's  shop,  sir,  not  of  an  old  fiddler  like  me — 
Good-bye,  sir.     There's  my  i)aticnt  calling." 

And  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  Captain's  bedroom,  a  well- 
known  voice,  which  said,  "  I'd  loike  a  dthrop  of  dthrink.  Bows,  I'm 
thirstee."  And  not  sorry,  pcrhajK*,  to  hear  that  such  was  the  state 
of  things,  and  that  Pen's  forsaken  was  consoling  herself,  Warrington 
took  his  leave  of  the  irascible  musician. 

As  lu(;k  would  have  it,  he  passed  the  lodge  door  just  as  Mr. 
Huxter  was  in  the  act  of  frightening  the  children  with  the  mask 
whereof  we  have  spoken,  and  Fanny  was  smiling  languidly  at  his 
farces.  Warrington  laughed  bitterly.  "  Are  all  women  like  that  1 " 
he  thought.  "  I  think  there's  one  that's  not,"  he  added,  with 
a  sigh. 

At  Picca<lilly,  waiting  for  the  Richmond  omnibus,  George  fell 
in  with  Major  Pendennis,  bound  in  the  same  direction,  and  he  told 
the  old  gentleman  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  respecting  Fanny. 

Major  Pendennis  was  highly  delighted :  and  as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  such  a  philosopher,  made  precisely  the  same  observation 
as  that  which  had  escaped  from  Warrington.  "  All  women  are  the 
same,"  he  said.  "  La  petite  se  console.  Daymy,  when  I  used  to 
read  *  Tdldmaque '  at  school.  Calypso  ne  pouvait  se  consoler, — you 
know  the  rest,  Warrington, — I  used  to  say  it  was  absard.     Absard, 
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by  Ckid,  and  so  it  is.  And  so  she's  got  a  new  goupiranf^  has  she, 
the  little  porteress  ?  Dayvlish  nice  little  girl.  How  mad  Pen  will 
be — eh,  Warrington  ?  But  we  must  break  it  to  him  gently,  or  he'll 
be  in  such  a  rage  that  he  will  be  going  after  her  again.  We  mint 
m/nager  the  young  fellow." 

"  I  think  Mrp.  Pendennis  ought  to  know  that  Pen  acted  very 
well  in  the  business.  She  evidently  thinks  him  guilty,  and  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bows,  Arthur  l)ehaved  like  a  good  fellow,"  War- 
rington said. 

"My  dear  Warrington,"  said  the  Major,  with  a  look  of  some 
alarm.  "  In  Mrs.  Pen<lcnnis's  ti^tated  state  of  health  an<l  that  sort 
of  thing,  the  best  way,  I  think,  is  not  to  say  a  single  word  altout 
the  subject — or,  stay,  Icjave  it  to  me :  an<l  I'll  talk  to  her — break  it 
to  her  gently,  you  know,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  give  you  my 
wonl  I  wilj.  And  so  Calypso's  consoled,  is  she  ? "  And  he  snig- 
gered over  this  gratifying  truth,  happy  in  the  comer  of  the  omnibus 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

Pen  was  very  anxious  to  hear  from  his  envoy  what  had  been 
the  result  of  the  latter's  mission ;  and  as  soon  as  the  two  youiig 
men  could  be  alone,  the  ambassador  spoke  in  reply  to  Arthur's 
eager  queries. 

"  You  remember  your  poem,  Pen,  of  *  Ariatlne  in  Naxos,' "  War- 
rington said  ;  "  devilish  bad  poetry  it  was,  to  be  sure." 

"  Apres  7  "  asked  Pen,  in  a  gn^t  state  of  excitement. 

"  When  Tliestms  left  Ariadne,  do  you  remember  what  happened 
to  her,  young  follow  ? " 

"  It's  a  lie,  it's  a  lie  !  You  don't  mean  that  1 "  cried  out  Pen, 
starting  up,  his  face  turning  red. 

"Sit  down,  stoopid,'*  Warrington  said,  and  with  two  fingers 
pushed  Pen  hack  into  his  seat  again.  "It's  better  for  you  as 
it  is,  young  one/'  he  said  sadly^  in  reply  to  the  s&vage  flush  in 
Arthur's  £ek» 


CHAPTER  LVI 

FOREIGN   GROUND 

MAJOR  Pendennis  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Warrington  so  &r 
as  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience,  and  in  so  far  to  ease  poor 
Helen  with  regard  to  her  son,  as  to  make  hiBr  understand 
that  all  connection  between  Arthur  and  the  odious  little  gate-keeper 
iraa  at  an  end,  and  that  she  need  have  no  fiirther  anxiety  with 
respect  to  an  imprudent  attachment  or  a  degnuling  marriage  on 
Pen's  part.  And  that  young  fellow'^  mind  was  also  relieved 
(after  he  had  recovered  the  shock  to  his  vanity)  by  thinking 
that  Miss  Fanny  was  not  going  to  die  of  love  for  him,  and  that 
^  impleasant  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
luckless  and  brief  connection. 

So  the  whole  party  were  free  to  carry  into  effect  their  pro- 
jected Continental  trip,  and  Arthur  Pendennis,  rentier,  voyageant 
avcc  Madame  Pendennis  et  Mademoiselle  Bell,  and  George  War- 
rington, particulier,  dg^  do  32  ans,  taille  6  pieds  (anglais),  figure 
ordinaire,  cheveux  noirs,  Imrbe  idem,  &c.,  procured  passports  from 
the  consul  of  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians  at  Dover,  and  passed 
over  from  that  port  to  Ostend,  whence  the  party  took  their  vay 
leisurely,  visiting  Bruges  and  Ghent  on  their  way  to  Brussels  and 
the  Rhine.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  this  oft-travelled 
tour,  or  Laiu^'s  delight  at  the  tranquil  and  ancient  cities  which 
she  saw  for  the  first  time,  or  Helen's  wonder  and  interest  at  the 
Bi^guine  convents  which  they  vi8ite<l,  or  the  almost  terror  with 
which  she  saw  the  black-veiled  nuns  with  outstretched  arms  kneel- 
ing before  the  illuminated  altars,  and  beheld  the  strange  pomps 
and  ceremonials  of  the  Catholic  worship.  Barefooted  friars  in 
the  streets,  crow^ned  ima'j:e8  of  Saints  and  Virgins  in  the  churches, 
before  which  i)eople  wore  bowing  down  and  worshipping,  in  direet 
defiance,  as  she  held,  of  the  written  law ;  priests  in  gorgeous  robes, 
or  lurking  in  dark  confessionals,  theatres  opene^l  and  people  dancing 
on  Sundays ; — all  these  new  sights  and  manners  shocked  and  be- 
wildere<l  the  simple  country  lady ;  and  when  the  young  men  after 
their  evening  ilrive  or  walk  returned  to  the  widow  and  her  adopted 
daughter,  tlicy  found  their  books  of  devotion  on  the  table  and  at 
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their  entrance  Laura  would  commonly  cease  reading  some  of  the 
psalms  or  the  sacred  pages  which,  of  all  others,  Helen  loVed. 
The  late  events  connected  with  her  son  had  cruelly  shaken  her; 
Laura  watched  with  intense,  though  hidden  anxiety,  every  move- 
ment of  her  dearest  friend ;  and  poor  Pen  was  most  constant  and 
affectionate  in  waiting  upon  his  mother,  whose  wounded  bosom 
yearneil  with  love  towards  him,  though  there  was  a  secret  between 
them,  and  an  anguish  or  rage  almost  on  the  mother's  part,  to 
think  that  she  was  dispossessed  somehow  of  her  sou's  heart,  or 
that  there  were  recesses  in  it  which  she  must  not  or  dared  not 
enter.  She  sickened  as  she  thought  of  the  8acre<l  days  of  boyhood 
when  it  hatl  not  been  so — when  her  Arthur's  heart  had  no  secrets, 
and  she  was  his  all  in  all :  when  he  poured  his  ho[)e8  and  pleasures, 
his  childish  griefs,  vanities,  triumphs  into  her  willing  and  tender 
embrace ;  when  her  home  was  his  nest  still ;  and  before  fete, 
selfishness,  nature,  had  driven  him  forth  on  waj'ward  wings — to 
range  on  his  own  flight — to  sing  his  own  song — and  to  seek  his 
own  home  and  his  own  mate.  Watching  this  devouring  care  and 
racking  di8api)ointment  iu  her  friend,  Laura  once  said  to  Helen, 
"  If  Pen  had  loved  nie  as  you  wished,  I  should  have  gained  him, 
but  I  should  have  lost  you,  mamma,  I  know  I  should ;  and  I  like 
you  to  love  me  best.  Men  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  love  as 
we  do,  I  think," — and  Helen,  sighing,  agreed  to  this  portion  of  the 
young  Lady's  speech,  though  she  protested  against  the  former  part. 
For  my  part,  I  suppose  Miss  Laura  was  right  iu  both  statements, 
and  with  regjird  to  the  latter  assertion  es])ecially,  that  it  is  an 
old  and  received  truism — love  is  an  hour  with  us :  it  is  all  night 
and  all  day  with  a  woman.  Damon  has  taxes,  sermon,  parade, 
tailors'  bills,  parliamentary  duties,  and  the  deuce  knows  what  to 
think  of;  Delia  has  to  think  about  Damon — Damon  is  the  oak 
(or  the  post),  and  stands  up,  and  Delia  is  the  ivy  or  the  honey- 
suckle whose  arms  twine  about  him.  Is  it  not  so,  Delia?  Is  it 
not  your  nature  to  creep  about  his  feet  and  kiss  them,  to  twine 
round  his  trunk  and  hang  there ;  and  Damon's  to  stand  like  a 
British  man  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pocket,  while  the 
pretty  fond  parasite  clings  round  him  1 

Old  Pendennis  had  only  accompanied  our  friends  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  left  them  on  board  the  boat,  giving  the  chief  change  of 
the  little  expedition  to  Warrington.  He  himself  was  bound  on  a 
brief  visit  to  the  house  of  a  great  man,  a  friend  of  his,  after  which 
sojourn  he  proposed  to  join  his  sister-in-law  at  the  Grerman  watering- 
place,  whither  the  party  was  bound.  The  Major  himself  thought 
that  his  long  attentions  to  bis  sick  family  bad  earned  for  \\m  tk 
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little  relaxation — and  though  the  best  of  the  partridges  were  thinned 
off,  the  pheasants  were  still  to  be  shot  at  Stillbrook,  where  the 
noble   owner  then  was ;    old   Pendennis   betook  himself  to   that 
hospitable  mansion,  and  disported  there  with  great  comfort  to  him- 
self.    A  royal  Duke,  some  foreigners  of  note,  some  illustrious  states- 
men, and  some  pleasant  people  visited  it;  it  did  the  old  fellow's 
heart  good  to  see  his  name  in  the  Moniing  Post  amongst  the  list 
of  the  distinguished  company  which  the  Maniuis  of  Steyne  was 
entertiiining  at  liis  country  house  at  Stillbrook.     He  was  a  very 
useful  and  i)leasant  personage  in  a  country  house.     He  entertained 
the  young  men  with  queer  little  anec^lotes  and  (jrivoises  stories  on 
their  shooting  parties  or  in  their  smoking-room,  where  they  laughed 
at  him  and  with  him.     He  was  ol)S(M:[uiou8  with   the  la<iies  of  a 
moming,  in  the  rooms  dedicated  to  them.    He  walked  the  new  arrivals 
about  the  park  and  gardens,  and  showed  them  the  carte  dujniysy  and 
where  there  was  the  be^t  view  of  the  mansion,  and  where  the  most 
favourable  point  to  look  at  the  lake :  he  showcfl  where  the  timber 
was  to  l)e  felled,  and  where  the  old  road  went  before  the  new  bridge 
was  built,  and  the  hill  cut  down  ;  and  where  tlie  i)lace  in  the  wood 
was  where  old  Lord   Lviix  cb'scovered  Sir  Phclim  O'Neal  on  hiej 
knees  before  her  Ladyship,  &(\   &c. ;   he  culled  the  lodge-keepers 
and  gardeners  by  their  names :  Ikj  knew  the  numl)er  of  domestics 
that  sat  down  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  how  many  dined  in 
the  sen^ants'  hall ;  he  had  a  word  for  everylxxly,  an<l  about  every- 
body,  and  a  little  agaiiLst  everybody.      He   was  invaluable  in  a 
country  house,   in  a  word :    and   richly  merited  and  enjoyed  his 
vacation  after  his  labours.     And  perhaps,  whilst  he  was  thus  de- 
servedly enjoying  himself  with  his  country  friends,  the  Major  was 
not  ill  plojised  at  transferring  to  Warrington  the  (!ommand  of  the 
family  exiKslition  to  the  Continent,  and  thus  perforce  keeping  him 
in  the  service  of  the  hulies, — a  servitude  which  George  was  only 
too  willing  to  inidergo,  for  his  fi'iend's  sake,   and   fur  that  of  a 
society  which  he  found  daily  more  delightful.     Warrington  was  a 
good  German  scholar,  and  was  willing  to  give  Miss  Laura  lessons 
in  the  language,  who  was  V(;ry  glad   to  improve  herself;    though 
Pen,  for  his  part,  wjis  too  weak  or  liizy  now  to  re^^ume  his  Gennan 
studies.     Warrington  acted  as  (tnnrier  and  inter[)reter ;  Warrington 
saw  the  baggiige  in  and  out  of  ships,  inns,  and  carriages,  managed 
the  money  matters,  and  put  the  little  trooj)  into  nuirching  order. 
Warrington  found  out  where  the  English  cluuvh  was,  and,  if  Mrs. 
Pendennis  an<l  Miss  Laura  were  inclined  to  go  thither,  walked  with 
great  decorum  along  with  them.     Warrington  widke<l  ])y  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis's  donkey,  when  that  la<ly  went  out  on  her  evening  excursions; 
or  took  ciirriages  for  her;  or  got  Galirnf^iii  for  her;    or  devised 
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comfortiible  seuts  under  the  lime-trees  for  her,  when  the  giiesta 
jMiraded  after  dinner,  anti  the  Kursaal  band  at  the  bath,  where  our 
tired  friends  stopiKMl,  performed  their  pleasant  music  under  the 
trees.  Many  a  fine  whiskered  Prussian  or  French  dandy,  come 
to  the  bath  for  tlie  Trente-et-qmiranie^  cast  glances  of  longing 
towards  the  pretty  fresh-coloured  English  girl  who  actionipanieil  the 
pale  widow,  and  would  have  longed  to  take  a  turn  with  her  at  the 
galop  or  the  waltz.  But  Laura  did  not  appear  in  the  ball-roi>m, 
except  once  or  twice,  when  Pen  vou(*hsafe<l  to  walk  with  her ;  ami 
as  for  Warrington,  that  rough  diamond  had  not  had  the  polish  of 
a  dancing-mtwter,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  waltz, — though  he 
would  have  liked  to  learn,  if  he  could  have  had  such  a  partner  as 
Laura — Such  a  partner !  psha,  wliat  had  a  stiff  bat^helor  to  do 
with  partners  and  waltzing  ?  what  was  he  about,  damang  attendance 
here  ?  drinking  in  sweet  pleasure  at  a  risk  he  knows  not  of  'what 
after  sadness,  and  regret,  an<l  lonely  longing?  But  yet  he  stayeti 
on.  You  would  have  said  he  was  the  widow's  son,  to  watch  his 
constant  care  and  watchfulness  of  her ;  or  that  he  waa  an  axiven- 
turer,  and  wanted  to  marry  her  fortimc,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  he 
wanted  some  very  great  triiiisure  or  l)enefit  from  her, — and  very 
likely  he  di<l, — for  ours,  as  the  reader  haa  possibly  already  dis- 
covered, is  a  Selfish  Story,  and  almost  every  jMjrson,  acconling  to 
his  nature,  more  or  k>ss  gen(;n:)us  than  George,  and  according  to 
the  way  of  the  world  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  cx'cupicd  alx)ut  Number 
One.  So  WaiTingt<ju  sc^lfishly  devoted  himself  t^)  Helen,  who 
8(;lfishly  devoted  herself  to  Pen,  wlio  selfishly  devote<l  himself  to 
himself  at  this  present  perio<l,  having  no  other  jicrsouage  or 
object  to  occupy  him,  except,  indcc^l,  his  mother's  health,  which 
gave  him  a  serious  and  real  discjuict ;  but  though  they  sate  to- 
gether, they  did  not  tidk  much,  and  the  cloud  wtiB  always  between 
them. 

Ever>'  day  Laura  looked  for  Warrington,  and  received  him  with 
more  fnink  and  eager  welcome.  He  found  himseli'  hilking  to  her 
as  he  didn't  know  himself  that  he  could  tidk.  Ho  foun<l  himself 
])erforming  acts  of  gtdlantry  which  astounded  him  after  the  i)erfonn- 
ance :  he  found  himself  looking  blankly  in  the  glass  at  the  crows'- 
feet  round  hi.i  eyes,  and  at  some  streaks  of  white  in  his  hair,  and 
some  intrusive  silver  bristles  in  his  grim  blue  l)eard.  He  found 
himself  looking  at  the  young  bucks  at  the  bath — at  the  blond, 
tight-waisted  Germans  at  the  cai>ering  Frenchmen,  with  their 
lacquered  mustachios  au<l  trim  varnished  l)oots  —  at  the  English 
dandies.  Pen  amongst  them  with  their  c^dm  domineering  air,  and 
inBojcnt  langiioi :  and  envied  each  one  of  these  some  excellence  or 
quality  of  youth   or  good  looks,  which  he  ix)s8es8cd,  and  of  which 
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Warrington  felt  the  need.  And  every  night,  as  the  night  came, 
he  quitted  the  little  circle  with  greater  reluctance;  and,  retiring 
to  his  own  lodgiAg  in  their  neighbourhood,  felt  himself  the  more 
lonely  and  unhappy.  The  widow  could  not  help  seeing  his  attach- 
ment.  She  understood,  now,  why  Major  Pendennis  (always  a  tacit 
enemy  of  her  darling  project)  had  been  so  eager  that  Warrington 
should  be  of  their  party.  Laura  frankly  owned  her  great,  her  enthu- 
siastic regard  for  him :  and  Arthur  would  make  no  movement. 
Arthur  did  not  choose  to  see  what  was  going  on ;  or  did  not  care 
to  prevent,  or  actually  encouraged  it.  She  remembered  his  often 
having  said  that  he  could  not  understand  how  a  man  proposed  to 
a  woman  twice.  She  was  in  torture — at  secret  feud  with  her  son, 
of  all  objects  in  the  world  the  dearest  to  her — in  doubt,  which  she 
dared  not  express  to  herself,  about  Laura — averse  to  Warrington, 
the  good  and  generous.  No  wonder  that  the  healing  waters  of 
Rosenbad  did  not  do  her  good,  or  that  Doctor  von  Glauber,  the 
bath  physician,  when  he  cam^  to  visit  her,  found  that  the  poor 
lady  made  no  progress  to  recovery.  Meanwhile  Pen  got  well 
rapidly ;  slept  with  immense  persevemnce  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four ;  ate  huge  meals ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  months, 
had  almost  got  back  the  bodily  strength  and  weight  which  he  had 
possessed  before  his  illness. 

After  they  had  pa«se<i  some  fifteen  days  at  their  place  of  rest 
and  refreshment,  a  letter  came  from  Major  Pendennis  announcing 
his  speedy  arrival  at  Rosenbad,  and,  soon  after  the  letter,  the  Major 
himself  made  his  appearance,  accomptmied  by  Morgan,  his  faithful 
valet,  without  whom  the  old  gentleman  could  not  move.  When  the 
Major  travelled  he  wore  a  jaunty  and  juvenile  travelling  costume ; 
to  see  his  back  still,  you  would  have  taken  him  for  one  of  the  young 
fellows  whose  slim  waists  and  youthful  appearance  Warrington  was 
beginning  to  envy.  It  was  not  until  the  worthy  man  began  to 
move,  that  the  observer  remarked  that  Time  had  weakened  his 
ancient  knees,  and  had  unkindly  interfered  to  impede  the  action  of 
the  natty  little  varnished  boots  in  which  the  gay  old  traveller  still 
pinched  his  toes.  There  were  magnates,  both  of  our  own  country 
and  of  foreign  nations,  present  that  autumn  at  Rosenbad.  The 
elder  Pendennis  read  over  the  strangers*  list  with  great  gratification 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  was  pleasetl  to  find  several  of  his 
acquaintance  among  the  great  folks,  and  would  have  the  honour 
of  presenting  his  nephew  to  a  German  Gnuid  Duchess,  a  Russian 
Princess,  and  an  English  Maniuis,  before  many  days  were  over; 
nor  was  Pen  by  any  means  averse  to  making  the  ac(|uaintanec  of 
these  great  personages,  having  a  fiking  for  polite  life,  and  all  the 
splendours  and  amenities  belonging  to  it.     That  very  evening  the 
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resolute  old  gentleman,  leaning  on  his  nephew's  arm,  made  his 
appearance  in  the  halls  of  the  Kursaal,  and  lost  or  won  a  napoleon 
or  two  at  the  table  of  Trente-et-qiuirante.  He  did  not  play  to  lose, 
he  said,  or  to  win  ;  but  he  did  as  other  folks  did,  and  betted  his 
napqleou  and  took  his  luck  as  it  came.  He  pointed  out  the  Russians 
and  Spaniards  gambling  for  heaps  of  gold,  and  denounced  their 
eagerness  ajs  something  sordid  and  barban)us  ;  an  English  gentleman 
should  play  wliere  tlie  fashion  is  play,  but  should  not  elate  or 
depress  himself  at  the  sp<.»rt;  and  he  told  how  he  luul  seen  his 
friend  the  Mart[ui8  of  Steyne,  wlien  Lord  Grtiunt,  lose  eighteen 
thousand  at  a  sitting,  and  break  the  bank  three  nights  running  at 
Paris,  without  ever  showing  the  least  emotion  at  his  defeat  or 
victory — "  And  tluit's  what  I  call  being  an  English  gentleman,  Pen, 
my  dear  boy,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  warming  as  he  prattled  about 
his  recollections — "  wliiit  I  call  the  great  manner  only  remains  with 
us  and  with  a  few  families  in  Fnmce."  And  as  Russian  Princesses 
passed  him,  whose  reputation  luul  long  ce^used  to  be  doubtful,  and 
damaged  English  ladies,  who  are  cohstiintly  seen  in  comj)any  of  their 
faithful  attendant  for  the  time  being  in  these  gay  haunts  of  dis- 
sipation, the  old  Major  with  eager  gjirrulity  and  mischievous  relish, 
told  his  nephew  wonderful  particuhu*s  regarding  the  lives  of  these 
hcn)iiie.s ;  and  diverted  the  young  man  with  a  thousand  scandals. 
Egjid,  he  felt  himself  quit«  yomig  agjiin,  he  remarked  to  Pen,  as, 
rouged  and  grhuiing,  her  enormous  (rhasseur  behind  her  bearing  her 
shawl,  the  Princess  Obstropski  smiled  and  recognised  and  accosted 
him.  He  rememberiHl  her  in  '14  when  she  wjus  an  actress  of 
the  Paris  Boulevards,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander's  aide^le-camp 
Obstrojwki  (a  man  of  greut  talents,  who  knew  a  giKxl  deal  alwut 
the  pjni|M^ror  Paul's  <leiitli,  and  was  a  devil  to  play)  marrie<l  her. 
He  most  courteously  and  respectfully  asked  leave  to  call  uj>on  the 
Prin<u.^ss,  and  to  present  to  her  his  nephew,  Mr.  Arthur  Pendenuis ; 
and  he  iM)inted  out  to  the  latter  a  half-dozen  of  otlier  iHjrsonages 
whose  names  were  as  famous,  and  wlu^e  hist^me^s  were  as  edifying. 
What  would  [)oor  Helen  have  thought  could  she  have  he^irtl  those 
tales,  or  known  to  what  kind  of  people  her  brother-in-law  was 
presenting  her  son  ?  Only  once,  leaning  on  Arthur's  ann,  she  had 
passed  through  the  rcK)m  where  the  green  tiibles  were  pre|nired  for 
play,  and  the  *;roaking  croupiers  were  calling  out  their  fatal  wonis 
of  Jiowje  (jatffie  and  Cauleur  perd.  She  had  shnmk  terrifie<l  out 
of  the  Pandemonium,  imploring  Pen,  extorting  from  him  a  promise, 
on  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  would  never  play  at  those  tables ; 
apd  the  scene  which  so  frightened  the  simple  widow,  only  amused 
the  worldly  old  veteran,  and  made  him  ytnmg  again !  He  could 
breathe  the  air  cheerfully  which  stifled  her.     Her  right  was  not 
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his  right :  his  food  was  her  poison.  Human  creatures  are  con- 
stituted thus  differently,  and  with  this  variety  the  marvellous  world 
is  peopled.  To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Pen,  let  it  be  said,  that  he  kept 
honestly  the  promise  made  to  his  mother,  and  stoutly  told  his  uncle 
of  his  intention  to  abide  by  it. 

When  the  Major  arrived,  his  presence  somehow  cast  a  damp 
upon  at  least  three  of  the  persons  of  our  little  party — upon  Laura, 
who  had  anythin*^  but  respect  for  him;  upon  Warrington,  whose 
manner  towanls  him  showed  an  involuntary  haughtiness  and  con- 
tempt ;  and  upon  the  timid  and  alarmed  widow,  who  dreaded  lest 
he  should  interfere  with  her  darling,  though  almost  desperate  pro- 
jects for  her  boy.  And,  indeed,  the  Major,  unknown  to  himself, 
was  the  bearer  of  tidings  which  were  to  bring  about  a  catastrophe 
in  the  affairs  of  all  our  friends. 

Pen  with  his  two  ladies  ha<l  apartments  in  the  town  of  Rosenbad; 
honest  Warrington  had  hxlgiugs  hard  by ;  the  Major,  on  arrival  at 
Rosenbad,  liad,  as  befitted  his  dignity,  taken  up  his  quarters  at  one 
of  the  great  hotels,  at  the  "Roman  Emperor"  or  the  "Foiu-  Seasons," 
where  two  or  three  hiuidred  giimblers,  pleasure-seekers,  or  invalids, 
sate  down  and  over-ate  themselves  daily  at  the  enormous  table- 
d'hote.  To  this  hotel  Pen  went  ou  the  moniing  after  the  Major's 
arrival,  dutifully  to  pay  his  respe(;ts  to  his  uncle,  and  found  the 
latter's  sitting-room  duly  prepared  and  amuiged  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
with  the  Major's  hats  brushed,  and  his  coats  laid  out .  his  despatch- 
boxes  and  umbrella-cjuses,  his  guide-books,  passports,  maps,  and  other 
elaborate  necessaries  of  the  Englisli  traveller,  all  as  trim  and  ready 
as  they  could  be  in  their  master's  own  room  in  Jermyn  Street. 
Everything  was  retuly,  from  the  medicine-bottle  fresh  filled  from  the 
pharmacien's,  down  to  the  old  fellow's  prayer-lMK)k,  without  which 
he  never  travelled,  for  he  made  a  iK)int  of  appearing  at  the  English 
church  at  every  plare  which  he  honoured  with  a  stay.  "Every- 
body did  it,"  he  Siiid ;  "every  English  gentleman  did  it;"  and  this 
pious  man  would  as  80<^)n  have  thought  of  not  calling  up<^)n  the 
English  ambassador  in  a  Continental  town,  as  of  not  showing  himself 
at  the  national  place  of  worship. 

The  old  gentknnan  had  l)een  to  take  one  of  the  baths  for  which 
Rosenbad  is  famous,  and  which  everylxMly  takes,  and  his  after-bath 
toilet  wjis  not  yet  completed  when  Pen  arrived.  The  elder  called 
out  to  Arthur  in  a  cheery  voice  from  the  inner  apartment,  in  which 
he  and  Morgan  were  engaged,  and  the  valet  presently  came  in, 
bearing  a  little  packet  to  Pen's  address — Mr.  Arthur's  letters  and 
papers,  Morgan  said,  which  he  hixd  brought  from  Mr.  Arthur's 
chambers  in  London,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  numbers  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette^  which  our  friend  Mr.  Finucane  thon^dit  liis 
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collaborateur  would  like  to  see.  The  papers  were  tied  together : 
the  lettera  in  an  envelope,  addressed  to  Pen,  in  the  last-named 
gentleman's  handwriting. 

Amongbt  the  letters  there  was  a  little  note  addressed,  as  a  former 
letter  we  have  he^ird  of  had  been,  to  "  Arther  Pendennis,  Esquire," 
which  Arthur  opened  with  a  start  and  a  blush,  and  read  with  a  very 
keen  pang  of  interest,  and  som^w,  and  reganl.  She  had  come  to 
Arthur's  house,  Fanny  Bolton  said — and  found  that  he  was  gone — 
gone  away  to  Germany  without  ever  leaving  a  word  for  her — or 
answer  to  her  last  letter,  in  whicli  she  prayed  but  for  one  word  of 
kindness — or  the  books  which  he  had  promised  her  in  happier 
times,  before  he  was  ill,  and  which  she  should  like  to  keep  in 
remembrance  of  him.  She  said  she  would  not  reproach  those  who 
had  found  her  at  his  bedside  when  he  was  in  the  fever,  and  knew 
nobody,  and  who  had  turned  the  poor  girl  away  without  a  word. 
She  thought  she  should  have  died,  she  said,  of  that,  but  Doctor 
Goodenough  hml  kindly  tended  her,  and  kej)  her  life,  when,  perhaps, 
the  keejnng  of  it  was  of  no  good,  and  she  forgave  everybody ;  and  as 
for  Arthur,  slie  would  pray  for  hhn  for  ever.  And  when  he  was  so 
ill,  and  they  cut  off  his  hair,  she  had  made  so  free  as  to  keep  one 
little  lock  for  herself,  and  that  she  owned.  And  might  she  still 
keep  it^  or  would  his  mamma  order  that  that  should  be  gave  up  too? 
She  was  willing  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  and  couldn't  but  remember 
that  once  he  was  so  kind,  oh  !  so  good  and  kind  !  to  his  poor  Fanny. 

When  Major  Pendennis,  frewli  and  smirking  from  his  toilet,  came 
out  of  his  bedroom,  to  his  sitting-room,  he  found  Arthur,  with  this 
note  before  him,  and  an  expression  of  savage  anger  on  his  face,  which 
surprised  the  elder  gentleman.  "What  news  from  London,  my  boy?" 
he  rather  faintly  asked ;  "  are  the  duns  at  you,  that  you  look  so 
glum  ? " 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  this  letter,  sir?"  Arthur  asked. 

"  What  letter,  my  good  sir  ? "  said  the  other  drily,  at  once  per- 
ceiving what  had  hai)i)ened. 

"You  know  what  I  mean — about,  alx)ut  Miss — about  Fanny  Bolton 
— the  poor  dear  little  girl,"  Arthur  broke  out.  "  When  was  she  in 
my  room  ?  Was  she  there  when  I  waa  delirious — I  fancied  she  was 
— waa  sho  ?  Who  stmt  her  out  of  my  chambers  ?  Who  intercepted 
her  letters  to  me?     Who  dared  to  do  it?     Did  you  do  it,  uncle  ?  " 

"  It's  not  my  practice  to  tamj>er  with  gentlemen's  letters,  or 
to  answ(jr  damned  impertincnit  questions,"  Major  Pendennis  cried 
out,  in  a  great  tremor  of  emotion  and  indiiaiation.  "  There  was 
a  girl  in  your  rooms  when  I  came  up  at  great  personid  inconvenience, 
daymy — and  to  meet  with  a  return  of  this  kind  f(»r  my  affection  to 
jrou;  is  not  pleasant,  by  Ga<l,  sir —  not  at  all  p  easant." 
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"  That's  not  the  question,  sir,"  Arthur  said  hotly — "  and — and,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  uncle.  You  were,  you  always  have  been,  most 
kind  to  me :  but  I  say  again,  did  you  say  anything  harsh  to  this 
poor  girl  ?     Did  you  send  her  away  from  me  I " 

"I  never  spoke  a  word  to  the  girl,"  the  uncle  said,  "and  I 
never  sent  her  away  from  you,  and  know  no  more  about  her,  and 
wish  to  knoi^  no  more  about  her,  than  about  the  man  in  the  moon." 

"  Then  it's  my  mother  that  did  it,"  Arthur  broke  out.  "  Did 
my  mother  send  tliat  poor  child  away  ] " 

"  I  repeat  I  know  nothing  about  it,  sir,"  the  elder  said  testily. 
"  Let's  change  the  subject,  if  you  iilease." 

"  I'll  never  forgive  the  person  who  did  it,"  said  Arthur,  boimcing 
up  and  seizing  his  hat. 

The  Major  cried  out  "  Stop,  Arthiu*,  for  God's  sake,  stop ! " 
but  before  he  liad  littered  his  sentence,  Arthur  had  rushed  Out 
of  the  room,  and  at  tlie  next  minute  tlie  Major  saw  him  striding 
rapidly  down  the  street  that  led  towards  his  liome. 

"  Oct  breakfiist ! "  said  the  old  fellow  to  Morgan,  add  he 
wagged  his  head  and  siglunl  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window.  "Poor 
Helen — poor  soul !  There'll  be  a  row.  I  knew  there  would  :  and 
begad,  all  the  fat's  in  the  fire." 

When  Pen  reached  home  he  only  foimd  Warrington  in  the 
ladies'  drawing-room,  waiting  their  arrival  in  order  to  conduct  them 
to  the  place  where  the  little  English  colony  at  Rosenluul  held  their 
Sunday  chiu-ch.  Helen  and  Laura  had  not  appeared  as  yet;  the 
former  was  ailing,  and  her  daughter  was  with  her.  Pen's  wrath 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  defer  expressing  it.  He  Aung 
Fanny's  letter  across  the  table  to  his  friend.  "Look  there, 
Warrington,"  he  said ;  "  she  tended  me  in  my  illness,  she  rescued 
me  out  of  the  jaws  of  death,  and  this  is  the  way  they  have  treated 
the  dear  little  creature.  They  have  kept  her  letters  from  me; 
they  have  treated  me  like  a  child,  and  her  like  a  dog,  poor  thing ! 
My  mother  has  done  this." 

"  If  she  has,  you  must  remember  it  is  your  mother,"  Warring- 
ton interposed. 

"  It  only  makes  the  crime  the  greater,  because  it  is  she  who  has 
done  it,'*  Pen  an8were<l.  "  She  ought  to  have  been  the  poor  girl's 
defender,  not  her  enemy ;  she  ought  to  go  down  on  her  knees  and 
ask  pardon  of  her.  I  ought !  I  will !  I  am  shocked  at  the  cruelty 
which  has  been  shown  her.  What?  She  gave  me  her  all,  and 
this  is  her  return !  She  sacrifices  everything  for  me,  and  they 
spurn  her ! " 

"  Hush  1 "  said  Warringtoni  *'  they  can  hear  you  from  the  next 
mom.' 
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"  Hear  t  let  them  hear ! "  Pen  cried  out,  only  so  much  the 
louder.  "Those  may  overhear  my  talk  who  intercept  my  letters, 
I  say  this  poor  girl  has  been  shamefully  used,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  right  her ;  I  will." 

The  door  of  the  neighbouring  room  opened,  and  Laura  came 
forth  with  pale  and  stem  face.  She  looked  at  Pen  with  glances 
from  which  beamed  pride,  defiance,  aversion.  "Arthur,  your 
mother  is  very  ill,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  a  pity  that  you  should  speak 
so  loud  OS  to  disturb  her." 

"  It  is  a  pity  tliat  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  speak  at  all,' 
Pen  answered.     "  And  I  have  more  to  say  before  I  have  done." 

"  I  shoiUd  think  what  you  have  to  say  will  hardly  be  fit  for 
me  to  hear,"  Laura  said  haughtily. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  hear  it  or  not,  as  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Pen. 
"  I  shall  go  in  now,  and  siM^^ik  to  my  mother." 

Laura  came  mpidly  fon^-ard,  so  that  she  should  not  be  overheard 
by  her  fiiend  within.  "Not  now,  sir,"  she  said  to  Pen.  "You 
may  kill  her  if  you  do.  Yoiu*  conduct  has  gone  fax  enough  to  make 
her  wretched." 

"  What  conduct  ? "  critnl  out  Pen  in  a  fiuy.  "  Who  dares 
impugn  it?  Who  dares  meddle  with  me?  Is  it  you  who  are  the 
instigator  of  this  persecution  ? " 

"  I  said  Ixjfore  it  was  a  subject  of  whicli  it  did  not  become  me 
to  hear  or  to  speak,"  Laura  said.  "  But  as  for  mamma,  if  she  had 
acted  otherwise  than  she  did  with  reganl  to — to  the  perscm  about 
whom  you  seem  to  take  such  an  interest,  it  would  have  been  I  that 
must  have  quitted  your  liouse,  and  not  that — that  jKjrson." 

"  By  heavens !  this  is  too  much,"  Pen  cried  out,  with  a  violent 
execration. 

"Perhaps  that  is  what  you  wished,"  Laura  said,  tossing  her 
head  up.  "  No  more  of  this,  if  you  i)l«i8C  ;  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  hear  sucli  subjects  sijoken  of  in  such  language ; "  and  with  a 
stately  curtsey  the  young  lady  ])asscd  to  her  friend's  room,  looking 
her  ailversary  full  in  the  face  as  she  retreated  and  closed  the  door 
upon  him. 

Pen  was  bewildered  with  wonder,  perplexity,  fury,  at  this 
monstrous  and  unreasonable  persecution.  He  burst  out  into  a 
loud  and  bitter  laugh  as  Laura  quitted  him,  and  with  sneers  and 
revilings,  as  a  man  wlio  jeers  under  an  operation,  ridiculed  at  once 
his  own  pain  and  his  persecutor's  anger.  The  laugh,  which  was 
one  of  bitter  humour,  and  no  unmanly  or  unkindly  expression  of 
suffering  under  most  cruel  and  unmerited  torture,  was  heard  in  the 
next  apartment,  as  some  of  his  unlucky  previous  expressions  ha<l 
been,  and,  like  them,  entirely  misinterpreted  by  the  hearers.     It 
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6truck  like  a  dagger  into  the  wounded  and  tender  heart  of  Helen ; 
it  pierced  Laura,  and  inflamed  the  high-spirited  girl  with  scorn  and 
anger.  "  And  it  wa-s  to  this  hardened  liljertine,"  she  thought — "  to 
this  boaster  of  low  intrigues,  that  I  had  given  my  heart  away." 

"  He  breaks  the  most  sacred  laws,"  thought  Helen.  "  He  prefers 
the  creature  of  his  passion  to  his  own  mother;  and  when  he  is 
upbraided,  he  laughs,  and  glories  in  his  crime.  *  She  gjive  me  her 
all,'  I  heard  him  say  it,"  argued  the  i)oor  widow ;  "  and  he  boasts 
of  it,  and  laughs,  and  breaks  his  mother's  heart."  The  emotion,  the 
shame,  the  grief,  the  mortification  almost  killed  her.  She  felt  she 
should  die  of  his  imkhulness. 

Warrington  thought  of  Laura's  speech — "  Perhaps  that  is  what 
you  wished."  "  She  loves  Pen  still,"  he  said.  "  It  was  jealousy 
made  her  speak." — "  Come  away.  Pen.  Come  away,  and  let  us  go 
to  church  and  get  caIui.  You  must  explain  this  matter  to  your 
mother.  She  do<;8  not  appear  to  know  the  truth  :  nor  do  you  quite, 
my  good  fellow.  Come  away,  and  let  us  talk  about  it."  And  agiiin 
he  muttered  to  himself,  "  *  Pcrhai>s  that  is  what  you  wished.'  Yes, 
she  loves  Irim.  Why  shouldn't  she  love  him  ]  Whom  else  would 
I  have  her  love  1  What  can  slie  be  to  me  but  the  dearest  and  the 
fairest  and  the  best  of  women  ? " 

So,  leaving  the  women  similarly  engaged  within,  the  two  gentle- 
men walked  away,  each  occupied  with  liis  own  thoughts,  and  silent 
for  a  considerable  space.  "  I  must  set  this  matter  right,"  thought 
honest  George,  "as  she  loves  him  still — I  must  set  his  mother's 
mind  right  about  the  other  woman."  And  with  this  charitiible 
thought  the  good  fellow  b(jgan  to  tc»ll  more  at  large  what  Bows  had 
said  to  him  Regarding  Miss  Bolton's  Iwhaviour  and  fickleness,  and 
he  descrilxjd  how  tliC  girl  was  no  letter  than  a  light-minded  flirt ; 
and,  perhajw,  he  exaggerated  the  good-humour  and  contentedne^ss 
which  he  had  liimsclf,  «is  he  thought,  witnessed  in  her  behaviour  in 
the  scene  with  Mr.  Huxter. 

Now,  all  Bows's  statements  ha<l  been  coloured  by  an  insane 
je4ilousy  and  rag(i  on  tliat  old  man's  part ;  and  instead  of  allaying 
Pen's  renascent  desire  to  see  his  little  comjuest  agiun,  Warrington's 
accounts  inflamed  and  angered  Pendennis,  and  mtwle  him  more 
anxious  than  Iwfore  to  set  himself  right,  as  he  persisted  in  phrasing 
it,  with  Fanny.  They  arrived  at  the  church  door  presently ;  but 
scarce  one  word  of  the  service,  and  not  a  syllable  of  Mr.  Shamble's 
sermon,  did  either  of  them  comprehend,  probably — so  much  was 
each  engaged  with  his  own  private  si)eculations.  The  Major  came 
up  to  them  after  the  service,  with  his  well-bnished  hat  and  wig, 
and  his  jauntiest,  most  cheerfid  air.  He  complimented  them  upon 
being  seen  at  church ;  again  he  said  that  every  comnie-il-faut  person 
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made  a  point  of  attending  the  English  senrice  abroad ;  and  he  walked 
back  with  the  young  men,  prattling  to  theih  in  garrulous  good- 
humour,  and  making  bows  to  his  acquaintances  as  they  i)assed ;  and 
tiiinking  innocently  that  Pen  and  George  were  both  highly  delighted 
by  his  anecdotes,  which  they  suffered  to  run  on  in  a  scornful  and 
silent  acquiescence. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Sliamble's  sermon  (an  erratic  Anglican 
divine,  hired  for  the  season  at  places  of  English  resort,  and  addicted 
to  debts,  drinking,  and  even  to  roulette,  it  was  said).  Pen,  chafing 
under  the  persecution  which  his  womankind  inili(;te<i  upon  hiiHi 
iuui  been  meditating  a  great  act  of  revolt  dnd  of  justice,  as  he  had 
worked  himself  up  to  believe;  and  Warrington  on  his  part  had 
been  thinking  that  a  crisis  in  his  affairs  had  likewise  conie^  and 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  break  away  from  a  connection 
which  every  day  made  more  and  more  wretched  and  dear  to  him. 
Yes,  the  time  was  come.  He  took  those  fatal  wonis,  "Perhaps 
that  is  what  you  wished,"  as  a  text  for  a  gloomy  liomily,  which 
he  preached  to  himself,  in  the  dark  crypt  of  his  own  hearty  whilst 
Mr.  Shamble  was  feebly  giving  utterance  to  his  sermon.  • 


CHAPTER  LVII 

"FAIROAKS     TO    LET" 

OUR  poor  widow  (with  the  assistiince  of  her  faithftil  Martha 
of  Fciiroaks,  who  laughed  and  wondered  at  the  Gerraan 
ways,  and  8Ui)erin tended  the  affairs  of  the  simple  household) 
hail  made  a  little  fea^t  in  honour  of  Major  Pcndennis's  arrival,  of 
which,  however,  only  the  Major  and  liis  two  younger  friends  partook, 
for  Helen  sent  to  say  that  she  was  too  unwell  to  dine  at  tlieir  table, 
and  Laura  bore  her  company.  The  Major  talked  for  the  i)arty,  and 
did  not  perceive,  or  choose  to  perceive,  what  a  gloom  and  silence 
pervaded  the  other  two  sharers  of  the  modest  dinner.  It  was  evening 
before  Helen  and  Laura  came  into  the  sitting-room  to  join  the 
comx)any  there.  She  came  in  leaning  on  Laura,  with  her  back  to 
the  waning  light,  so  that  Arthur  could  not  see  how  pallid  and  woo- 
stricken  her  face  waa ;  and  as  she  went  up  to  Pen,  wliom  she  had 
not  seen  during  the  day,  and  placed  her  fond  arms  on  his  shoidder, 
and  kissed  him  tenderly,  Laura  left  her,  and  moved  away  to  another 
part  of  the  room.  Pen  remarked  that  his  mother's  voice  and  her 
whole  frame  trembled,  her  hand  waa  clammy  cold  as  she  put  it  up 
to  his  forehead,  piteously  embracing  him.  Tlie  si)ecta<4e  of  her 
misery  only  added,  somehow,  to  the  wrath  and  testineas  of  the 
young  man.  He  scarcely  returned  the  kiss  which  the  suffering  lady 
gave  him :  and  the  countenance  with  which  he  met  the  append  of 
her  look  was  hard  and  cruel.  "  She  persecutes  me,"  he  thought 
within  himself,  "and  she  comes  to  me  with  the  air  of  a  martyr.*' 

**  You  look  very  ill,  my  child,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  like  to  see 
you  look  in  that  way."  Aiid  she  tottered  to  a  sofa,  still  holding  one 
of  his  passive  hands  in  her  thin  cold  clinging  fingers. 

"  I  have  had  much  to  annoy  me,  mother,"  Pen  saidi  with  a 
throbbing  breast :  and  as  he  spoke  Helen's  heart  began  to  beat  so, 
that  she  sate  almost  dead  and  sixjechless  with  terror. 

Warrington,  Laura,  and  Major  Pendcnnis  all  remained  breath- 
less, aware  that  the  storm  was  about  to  break. 

"  I  have  had  letters  from  London,"  Arthur  continued,  "  and 
one  that  has  given  me  more  pain  than  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  It 
tells  me  that  former  letters  of  mine  have  been  intercepted  and 
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purloined  away  from  me ; — that — tluit  a  young  creature  who  haa 
shown  the  greatest  love  and  care  for  me,  has  been  most  cruelly  usetl 
by — by  you,  mother." 

"For  Gods  s;ike,  sb>p,"  cried  out  Warrington.     "She's  ill — 
don't  you  see  she  is  ill  ? " 

"  Let  him  gi^  on,"  s;iid  the  widow  faintly. 

"Let  him  go  on  and  kill  her/'  said  Laura,  rushing  up  to  her 
mother  8  side.     "  Si>e;ik  on,  sir,  and  see  her  die.*' 

"  It  is  you  who  are  cniel,*'  cried  Pen,  more  exasperated  and 
more  savage,  lx*c:iuse  his  own  he-art,  natundly  soft  and  weak, 
revolteil  indignantly  at  the  injustice  of  the  ver>*  suffering  which 
w;is  laid  at  his  thw^r.  **  It  is  vou  who  are  cniel,  who  attribute  all 
this  jiain  to  me :  it  is  you  who  are  cniel  with  your  wicke«l  re- 
proaches, your  wicketl  ihMibts  of  me,  yoiu  wicktni  persecutions  of 
th<we  who  love  me, — yt»s,  th«^?  wlii>  love  me,  and  who  brave  everj*- 
thing  for  me,  and  whom  you  despise  and  trample  ujwn  because 
they  are  of  lower  degree  than  you.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  will 
do, — what  I  am  resi^lved  to  do,  now  that  I  know  what  your  conduct 
has  been  ? — I  will  go  l^ck  to  this  j^xir  girl  whom  you  tiuned  out 
of  my  dt»ors,  and  ask  her  to  come  Uick  and  share  my  home  with 
me.  I'll  defy  the  priile  which  persecutes  her,  and  the  pitiless 
suspicion  which  insults  her  and  me.'' 

"Do  you   mean,    Pen,   that  you ''  here  the  widow,  with 

eager  eyes  and  outstretchi^l  hands,  was  bresiking  out,  but  Laura 
stopped  her  :  "  Silence,  hush,  dear  mother,"  she  cried,  and  the 
widow  hushe«l.  Siwagely  as  Pen  sjK^ke,  she  wiis  only  too  eager  to 
hear  what  more  he  had  to  say.  **  Go  on,  Arthur,  go  on,  Arthur," 
was  all  she  said,  almost  swc»oning  away  as  she  sjw»ke. 

"  By  Gail,  I  siiy  he  shan't  gi^  on,  or  I  won't  hear  him,  by  Gad,** 
the  Mi\jor  said,  tnniblinL:  Ux*  in  his  wrath.  " It  you  choose,  sir, 
after  all  we've  di>ne  for  you,  at\er  all  I've  ilone  for  you  myself,  to 
insult  vour  mother  and  <lisuT;ue  voiu*  name,  bv  allving  vouiself  with 
a  low-bom  kitchcn-girl,  go  and  do  it,  by  GJad, — but  let  us,  ma'am, 
have  no  more  to  d«»  with  him.  I  wash  my  hands  of  yoii,  sir, — I 
wash  my  hands  of  you.  I'm  an  old  fellow, — I  ain't  long  for  this 
world.  I  come  of  sis  ancient  and  honourable  a  family  as  any  in 
England,  and  I  did  hope  before  I  went  off  the  hoi>ks,  by  Gad,  that 
the  fellow  that  I'd  liketl,  and  brought  up,  and  nun*e«l  through  life, 
by  Jove,  would  do  something  to  show  me  that  our  name — yes,  the 
name  of  Pendennis,  was  left  undishonoureil  liehintl  us ;  but  if  he 
won't,  dammy,  I  say,  amen.  By  G — ,  l»th  my  father  and  my 
brother  Jack  were  the  proudest  men  in  Englaml,  ami  I  never  would 
hare  thought  that  there  woidd  come  this  disgrace  to  my  name, — 
never — and — and  I'm  ashamed  that  it's  Arthur  Pendennis."     The 
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old  fellow's  voice  here  broke  off  into  a  sob :  it  was  the  second  time 
that  Arthur  had  brought  tears  from  those  wrinkled  lids. 

The  sound  of  his  breaking  voice  stayed  Pen's  anger  instantly, 
and  he  stopped  pacing  the  room,  as  he  had  been  doing  until  that 
moment.  Laura  wjis  by  Helen's  sofa;  and  Warrington  had  re- 
mained hitherto  an  almost  silent  but  not  uninterested  sjKJctator  of 
the  family  storm.  As  the  parties  were  talking,  it  had  grown 
almost  dark;  and  after  the  lull  which  succeeded  the  jMissionate 
outbreak  of  the  Major,  George's  deep  voic«,  as  it  here  broke 
trembling  into  the  twilight  room,  was  heard  with  no  small  emotion 
by  all. 

"Will  you  let  me  tell  you  something  about  myself,  my  kind 
friends  ]  "  he  said, — "  you  have  been  so  good  to  me,  ma'am — you 
have  been  so  kind  to  me,  Laura—  I  hoixj  I  may  call  you  so  some- 
times— my  dear  Pen  and  I  have  Ix^en  such  friends  that — that  I  have 
long  wanttnl  to  tell  you  my  story  such  as  it  is,  and  would  have  told 
it  to  you  earlier  but  that  it  is  a  sad  one  and  contiiins  another's 
secret.  However,  it  may  do  good  for  Arthur  to  know  it — it  is  right 
that  every  one  here  should.  It  will  divert  you  from  thinking  about 
a  subject  which,  out  of  a  fatal  misconception,  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  pain  to  all  of  you.    May  I  pleiise  tell  you,  Mrs.  Pend(;nnis  ?  " 

"  Pray  speak,"  was  all  Helen  said  ;  and  indeed  she  was  not  much 
needing ;  her  mind  was  full  of  another  idea,  with  which  Pen's  words 
had  supplied  her,  and  she  was  in  a  terror  of  hope  that  what  he  had 
hinted  might  be  as  she  wished. 

George  filled  himself  a  bumper  of  wine  and  emptied  it,  and 
began  to  speak.  **  You  all  of  you  know  how  you  see  me,"  he  said, 
— "a  man  without  a  desire  to  make  an  advance  in  the  world  :  care- 
less about  reput^ition;  and  living  in  a  garret  and  from  hand  to  mouth, 
though  I  have  frien«ls  and  a  name,  and  I  dare  say  ctipabilities  of  my 
own,  that  would  serve  me  if  I  had  a  mind.  But  mind  I  have  none. 
I  shall  die  in  that  garret  most  likely,  and  alone.  I  nailed  myself 
to  that  d(K)m  in  early  life.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  was  that  inter- 
ested me  al)Out  Arthur  years  tigo,  and  made  me  inclined  towanls 
him  when  I  first  saw  him  ?  The  men  from  our  college  at  Oxbridge 
brought  up  accounts  ol  that  early  affair  with  the  Chatt^jris  actress, 
about  whom  Pen  has  often  talked  to  me  since ;  and  who,  but  for 
the  Major's  generalship,  might  have  been  your  daughter-in-law, 
ma'am.  I  can't  see  Pen  in  the  dark,  but  he  blushes,  I'm  sure ;  and 
I  dare  say  Miss  Bell  does ;  and  my  friend  Major  Pendennis,  I  dare 
say,  laughs  as  he  ought  to  do — for  he  won.  What  would  have  been 
Arthur's  lot  now  h;ul  he  been  tied  at  nineteen  to  an  illiterate  woman 
older  than  himself,  with  no  qualities  in  common  between  them,  to 
make  one  a  com])anion  for  the  other,  no  equality,  no  confidence;,  and 
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no  love,  speedily  ?  What  could  he  have  been  but  most  miserable ! 
And  when  he  spoke  just  now  and  threatened  a  similar  union,  be  sure 
it  was  but  a  threat  occasioned  by  an^r,  which  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  say,  ma'am,  was  very  natural  on  his  part,  for  after  a  generous 
and  manly  conduct — let  me  say  who  know  the  circumstances  well 
— most  generous  and  manly  and  self-denying  (which  is  rare  with  him), 
— he  has  met  from  some  friends  of  his  with  a  most  unkind  suspicion, 
and  has  had  to  complain  of  the  unfair  treatment  of  another  innocent 
person,  towards  whom  he  and  you  all  are  under  much  obligation." 

The  widow  was  going  to  get  up  here,  and  Warrington,  seeing  her 
attempt  to  rise,  said,  "Do  I  tire  you,  ma'am?" 

"  Oh  no — go  on — go  on,"  siiid  Helen,  delighted,  and  he  continued. 

"  I  liked  him,  you  see,  because  of  that  early  history  of  his,  which 
had  come  to  my  ears  in  college  gossip,  and  beauise  I  like  a  man,  if 
you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so.  Miss  Laura,  who  shows  that  he 
can  have  a  great  unreasonable  attachment  for  a  woman.  That  was 
why  we  became  friends — and  are  all  friends  here — for  always,  aren't 
we  ] "  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  leaning  over  to  her,  "  and  Pen  has 
been  a  great  comfort  and  companion  to  a  lonely  and  imfortunate  man. 

"  I  am  not  complainhig  of  my  lob,  you  see ;  for  no  man's  is  what 
he  would  have  it ;  and  up  in  my  garret,  where  you  left  the  flowers, 
and  with  my  old  books  and  my  pipe  for  a  wife,  I  am  pretty  contented, 
and  only  occasionally  envy  other  men,  whose  careers  in  life  are  more 
brilliant,  or  who  can  solace  their  ill-fortune  by  what  Fate  and  my 
own  fault  have  deprived  me  of — the  afte(!tion  of  a  woman  or  a  child." 
Here  there  came  a  sigh  from  somewhere  near  Warrington  in  the 
dark,  and  a  hand  was  held  out  in  his  direction,  which,  however,  was 
instantly  withdrawn,  for  the  pmdery  of  our  females  is  such,  that  l)efore 
all  expression  of  feeling,  or  natural  kindness  and  regard,  a  woman  is 
taught  to  think  of  herself  and  the  pniprieties,  and  to  be  ready  to 
I  lush  at  the  very  slightest  notice ;  and  checking,  as,  of  course,  it 
ought,  this  spontaneous  motion,  moilesty  drew  up  again,  kindly 
friendship  shrank  back  ashamed  of  itself,  and  Warrington  resumed 
his  history.  "  My  fate  is  such  as  I  made  it,  and  not  lucky  for  me  or 
for  others  involved  in  it. 

"  I,  too,  had  an  adventure  before  I  went  to  college ;  and  there 
was  no  one  to  save  me  as  Major  Pendennis  saved  Pen.  Pardon  me. 
Miss  Laura,  if  I  tell  this  story  before  you.  It  is  as  well  that  you 
all  of  you  should  hear  my  confession.  Before  I  went  to  college,  as 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  I  was  at  a  i)rivate  tutor's,  and  there,  like  Arthur, 
I  became  attached,  or  fancied  I  was  attached,  to  a  woman  of  a  much 
lower  degree  and  a  greater  age  than  my  own.  You  shrink  from 
me " 

"No,  I  don't/'  Laura  said,  and  here  the  hand  went  out  1680- 
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lately,  and  laid  iteelf  in  Warrington's.  She  had  divined  his  story 
from  some  previous  hints  let  fall  by  him,  and  his  iirst  words  at  its 
commencement. 

"She  was  a  yeoman's  daughter  in  the  neighbourhood,"  War- 
rington said,  witli  rather  a  faltering  voice,  "and  I  fancied — ^what 
all  young  men  fancy.  Her  parents  knew  who  my  father  was,  and 
encouRiged  me,  with  all  sorts  of  coarse  artifices  and  scoundrel 
flatteries,  which  I  sec  now,  about  their  house.  To  do  her  justice, 
I  own  she  never  cared  for  me,  but  was  forced  into  what  happened 
by  the  threats  and  compiUsion  of  her  family.  Would  to  God  that 
I  hiul  not  been  deceived  :  but  in  these  matters  we  are  deceived 
because  we  wish  to  be  so,  and  I  thought  I  loved  that  poor  woman. 

"  Wliat  could  come  of  such  a  marriage  ?  I  found,  before  long, 
that  I  was  married  to  a  boor.  She  could  not  comprehend  one 
subject  that  interest^^l  me.  Her  dulness  palled  upon  me  till  I 
grew  to  loathe  it.  And  after  some  time  of  a  wretched,  fiirtive 
union — I  must  tell  you  all — I  foimd  letters  somewhere  (and  such 
letters  they  were !)  which  showe<l  me  that  her  heart,  such  as  it 
was,  had  never  been  mine,  but  had  always  belonged  to  a  person 
of  her  own  degree. 

"  At  my  father's  death  I  paid  w^hat  debts  I  had  contracted  at 
college,  and  settled  every  shilling  which  remained  to  me  in  an 
annuity  upon — upon  those  who  bore  my  name,  on  condition  that 
they  should  hide  themselves  away,  and  not  assume  it.  They  have 
kept  that  condition,  as  they  would  break  it,  for  more  nnmey.  If 
I  had  eiimed  fame  or  reputation,  that  woman  would  have  come  to 
claim  it :  if  I  hatl  math;  a  name  for  myself,  those  who  had  no  right 
to  it  would  have  borne  it ;  and  I  entered  life  at  twenty,  God  help 
me — hoj)ele«s  and  niiiKnl  l)eyond  remission.  I  was  the  boyish 
victim  of  vulgar  che^its,  and,  jHThaps,  it  is  only  of  late  I  have 
found  out  how  hartl — jili,  how  hard — it  is  to  forgive  them.  I  told 
you  the  mond  before.  Pen  ;  and  now  I  have  told  you  the  fable. 
Beware  how  you  marry  out  of  your  degree.  I  was  made  for  a 
better  lot  than  this,  1  think  :  but  GckI  h.os  awanled  me  this  one — 
and  so,  you  see,  it  is  for  me  to  l«K)k  on,  and  see  others  successful 
and  others  happy,  with  a  heart  that  shall  Ix;  as  little  bitter  as 
possible." 

"  By  Gad,  sir,"  cried  the  Major,  in  high  goo<l-humour,  "  I  in- 
tended you  to  marry  Miss  Laura  here." 

"  And,  by  Gad,  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound," 
Warrington  said. 

"  How  d'ye  mean  a  thousand  ?  it  was  only  a  pony,  sir,"  replied 
the  Major  simply,  at  which  the  other  Laughed. 

As  for  Helen,  she  was  so  delighted,  that  she  started  up,  and 
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said,  "  God  ble»  y<Ai — G<A  for  erer  ble»  toil  Mr.  WarringtaD  I "" 
and  kiseed  Uvth  LU  Lazkds,  ax}'!  ran  up  to  Pen,  a2>*i  £eJ1  into  bis 
arms. 

'*  Yeft,  deiirv>t  mother,*^  he  said  as  he  held  her  to  him,  aod 
with  a  nobl*r  t*fiiderDev*  and  emoti^^n,  embrace*!  and  foi^re  ber. 
"  I  am  inij'^^-iit,  and  my  dear,  dear  mother  has  done  me  a  'WT*.mz-^ 

**Oh  y'>^  my  rLil«L  I  have  wron;.'eil  you,  thank  G\mi,  I  LaTe 
wT*m'jf^l  yvj ! "  Hel^-n  whiiJiiert*L  "Come  away,  Arthur — nt< 
here — I  want  t/i  a^k  mv  child  to  fonnve  me — and — and  mv  t^.•i 
Uj  forjiYt-  Mi*- :  and  t/i  blf«f»  yuii,  and  love  you,  my  8«»n.~ 

He  1«J  h'-r,  XnWnu'z,  into  her  rrj«»in,  and  cl<«f>eil  the  d<.»itr,  as^  the 
thn?e  Vt\kf\itA  Kf/Hrrtat/in*  of  the  re^irjnciliatiMn  lo«»ke<i  on  in  plttiB^i 
Bilenw.  Kv<rr  aflUrr,  ever  after,  the  tender  accents  of  that  v«.»ice 
falUfrin;^  Kw<?*'tly  at  hiji  ear — tht-  L-ik  i^f  the  sacred  eyes  lieaniim: 
with  an  affection  unutterable — the  i|uiver  of  the  fond  lifje  smilini: 
mounjfulJv  were  rememlx*n-«l  bv  the  v<iun;r  man.  And  at  his  liest 
momenta,  and  at  hirt  h<»ur»  of  trial  and  ;nief,  and  at  his  times  of 
Buc/^tf^Hrt  or  w#'Il-<loiiiL%  the  mother'?*  fa<-e  l<»<»ke<i  <lown  upon  him,  anil 
blewf.'*]  him  with  itii  L'uze  of  pity  and  purity,  as  he  saw  it  in  that 
ni^ht  wh<'ii  f*he  y<'t  lin^rerwl  with  him  ;  and  when  she  seemed,  en* 
Bhe  quiU;  hft  him,  an  angel,  tniustiirurcil  and  jrlorified  i»iith  love — 
for  which  love,  ha  for  the  greatetft  of  the  Iwunties  and  wondere  of 
GocI'h  provifsion  for  u»,  let  us  kufrl  an<l  thank  Our  Father. 

The  iiiocm  had  rinen  bv  thi«  time  ;  Arthur  recolle<-ted  well  after- 
wardi*  how  it  lij:ht<Ml  up  his  nnjther »  sweet  iftile  face.  Their  talk, 
or  his  Hither,  for  she  wrarcely  could  KjH'jik,  was  more  tender  and 
cr>nfidential  than  it  hail  Um'h  for  vears  In^forc.  He  waa  the  frank 
and  ^(eiierous  lH»y  of  her  early  days  and  love.  He  told  her  the 
Htor>',  the  mistiike  re;r*irding  whirh  liad  cause«l  her  so  much  jwin  — 
his  stru^ghw  U)  fly  fn»m  temptation,  and  his  thankfulness  that  he 
hiul  Ixii'n  1x^*11  able  to  ovcn-onie  it.  He  never  would  do  the  girl 
wnm;;,  never  ;  or  wound  his  own  honour  or  his  mother's  pure  heart 
The  thnjjit  that  he  would  return  w:us  uttercHl  in  a  moment  of  exas- 
IKjration,  of  which  he  rciK'ntc^l.  He  never  would  see  her  again.  But 
his  mother  sjiid,  Yes,  he  should  ;  and  it  was  she  who  had  been  proud 
and  culi»able — and  she  would  like  to  give  Fanny  Bolton  something 
— and  she  begg(Ml  her  dear  boy's  jiardon  for  ojxjning  the  letter — 
and  she  would  write  to  the  young  girl,  if, — if  she  had  time.  Poor 
thing !  was  it  not  natural  that  she  should  love  her  Arthur  ?  And 
again  she  kissed  him,  and  she  blessed  him. 

As  they  were  talking  the  clock  stni(!k  nine,  and  Helen  rcminde<l 
him  how,  when  he  was  a  little  b<jy,  she  used  to  go  up  to  his  bedroom 
at  that  hour,  and  hear  him  siiy  Our  Father.  And  once  more,  oh, 
CQOe  more,  the  young  man  fell  do^ii  at  Ids  mother's  sacred  knees, 
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and  sobbed  out  the  prayer  which  the  Divine  Tenderness  uttered  for 
us,  and  which  has  been  echoed  for  twenty  ages  since  by  millions  of 
sinful  and  humbled  men.  And  as  he  spoke  the  last  words  of  the 
supplication,  the  mother's  head  fell  down  on  her  boy's,  and  her  arms 
closed  round  him,  and  together  they  repeated  the  words  "  for  ever 
and  ever,"  and  "  Amen." 

A  little  time  after,  it  might  have  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Laura  heard  Arthur's  voice  calling  from  within,  "  Laura !  Laura  !  '* 
She  rusluHi  into  the  nK»m  instantly,  and  found  the  young  man  still 
on  his  knees,  and  holding  his  mother's  hand.  Helen's  heaxl  had  sunk 
back  and  was  quite  pale  in  the  moon.  Pen  looked  round,  scared 
with  a  ghastly  terror.  "  Help,  Laura,  lielp  !  "  he  said — "  she's 
fainted — she's " 

Laura  screamed,  and  fell  by  the  side  of  Helen.  The  shriek 
brought  Warrington  and  Major  Pendennis  and  the  servants  to  the 
room.  The  sainted  woman  was  dead.  The  last  emotion  of  her 
soul  here  was  joy,  to  be  henceforth  uuchequered  and  eternal.  The 
tender  heart  hcut  no  more ;  it  wjis  t<^  have  no  more  pangs,  no  more 
doubts,  no  more  griefs  and  trials.  ItiJ  last  throb  was  love;  and 
Helen's  last  breiith  was  a  Ixinediction. 

The  melan(;holy  party  l^ent  their  way  speedily  homewards,  and 
Helen  was  laid  by  her  husbands  side  at  Clavering,  in  the  old 
church  where  she  had  prayed  so  often.  For  a  while  Laura  went 
to  stay  with  Doctor  Portman,  wlio  read  the  service  over  his  dear 
sister  departed,  amidst  his  own  ao]>s  and  those  of  the  little  congre- 
gation which  asscunbled  round  Helen's  tomb.  Tliere  were  not  many 
who  care<l  for  her,  or  who  spoke  of  her  when  gone.  Scarcely  more 
than  a  nun  in  a  (rloister  did  people  know  of  that  pious  and  gentle 
lady.  A  few  words  among  the  cottiigc^rs  whom  her  bounty  was 
accustomed  to  relieve,  a  little  talk  from  house  to  house  at  Clavering, 
where  this  Luly  told  how  their  neigh boiu*  died  of  a  complaint  of  the 
heart ;  whilst  that  sjKiculatc^d  ui>on  the  amount  of  property  which 
the  widow  had  left ;  and  a  third  wondered  whetluT  Arthiu*  would 
let  Fairoaks  or  live  in  it,  and  expected  that  he  would  not  be  long 
getting  througli  his  projKjrty, — this  was  all,  and  except  with  one  or 
two  who  cherishexl  her,  the  kind  soul  Wijs  forgotten  by  the  next  market- 
day.  Would  you  desire  that  grief  for  you  should  last  for  a  few  more 
weeks?  and  does  after-life  seem  less  solitary',  provided  that  our 
names,  when  we  "  go  down  into  silence,"  are  echoing  on  this  side 
of  the  grave  yet  for  a  little  while,  and  humtm  voices  are  still  talking 
about  us  ?  She  was  gone,  the  pure  soul,  whom  only  two  or  three 
loved  and  knew.  The  grejit  blank  she  left  was  in  Laura's  heart,  to 
whom  her  love  had  been  everj^thing,  and  who  had  now  but  to 
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worship  her  memory.  "I  am  gliul  that  she  gave  me  her  blessing 
Ix-'fore  she  went  away,"  Warrington  said  to  Pen  ;  and  as  for  Arthur, 
with  a  humble  acknowledgment  and  wonder  at  so  much  affection, 
he  hardly  dared  to  ask  of  Heaven  to  make  him  worthy  of  it,  though 
he  felt  that  a  saint  there  was  interceding  for  him. 

All  the  Imly's  affairs  were  found  in  perfect  order,  and  her  little 
proi)erty  ready  for  transmission  to  her  son,  in  tnist  for  whom  she 
held  it.  Papers  in  her  desk  showed  that  she  had  long  been  aware 
of  the  complaint,  one  of  the  heart,  under  which  she  lal»oiu*ed,  and 
knew  that  it  would  suddenly  remove  her :  and  a  prayer  was  found 
in  her  handwriting,  asking  that  her  end  might  be,  as  it  wjw,  in  the 
arms  of  her  son. 

Laura  and  Arthur  talked  over  her  sayings,  all  of  which  the 
former  most  fondly  rememlieretl,  to  the  yoimg  man's  shame  sinne- 
what,  who  thought  how  much  grcuiter  her  love  had  be<m  for  Helen 
than  his  own.  He  referreil  himself  entirely  to  Laura  to  know  what 
Helen  would  have  wish(Ml  should  be  done ;  what  piwr  persons  she 
would  have  likeil  to  relieve ;  what  legacies  or  remembrances  she 
would  have  wished  to  transmit.  They  packed  up  the  vase  which 
Helen  in  her  gratitude  had  destined  to  Doctor  Goodenough,  and 
duly  sent  it  to  the  kind  DiM^tor ;  a  silver  coffee-pot,  which  she  useil, 
was  sent  off  to  Doctor  Portman ;  a  diamond  ring,  with  her  hair, 
wtis  given  with  affectionate  greeting  to  Warrington. 

It  nuist  have  lieen  a  hard  day  for  jK)or  Laura  when  she  went 
over  to  FainKiks  first,  and  to  the  little  room  which  she  had  orcu- 
l)ie<l,  and  which  wjis  hers  no  more,  and  to  the  widow's  own  blank 
chaml)er  in  which  those  two  had  passed  so  many  beloved  hours. 
There,  of  course,  were  the  clothes  in  the  wanln)l>e,  the  cushion  on 
which  she  pniyc<l,  the  chair  at  the  toilette :  the  glass  that  was  no 
m<>n>  to  reflect  her  dear  sjid  face.  After  she  had  Ix^n  here  awhile, 
Pen  knixknl  and  hvl  her  do\siistairs  to  the  parlour  agahi,  and  msule 
her  drink  a  little  wine,  and  sjiid,  "  Go<l  bless  you,"  as  she  touchetl 
the  gbuss.  "  Nothing  shall  ever  Iw  changetl  in  your  room,"  he  said 
— "it  is  always  vour  n»om — it  is  alwavs  mv  sister's  room.  Shall 
it  not  ]>e  so,  Laura  ? "  and  Liiura  stiid  "  Yes  !  " 

Among  the  widow's  i)ai>ers  was  found  a  packet,  marke<l  by  the 
wi<low  "  Letters  from  Laura's  father,"  and  which  Arthur  gave  to 
her.  They  were  the  letters  which  had  passed  between  the  cousins 
in  the  early  days  before  the  marrijige  of  either  of  them.  The  ink 
was  fiuleil  in  which  they  were  written  :  the  tears  dried  out  that  both 
perhaiw  had  shed  over  them  :  the  grief  healetl  now  whose  ]>ittemess 
they  chronicled ;  the  friends  doul)tk*ss  imite<l  whose  parting  on  esirth 
had  caused  to  both  jwings  so  cniel.  And  Laum  learned  fully  now 
for  the  first  time  what  the  tic  was  which  hail  lx)und  her  so  tenderly 
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to  Helen :  how  faithfully  her  more  than  mother  had  cherished  her 
father's  memory,  how  truly  she  had  loved  him,  how  meekly  re- 
signed him. 

One  legacy  of  his  mother's  Pen  remembered,  of  which  Laura 
could  have  no  cognisance.  It  was  that  wish  of  Helen's  to  make 
some  present  to  Fanny  Bolton ;  and  Pen  wrote  to  her,  putting  his 
letter  under  an  envelope  to  Mr,  Bows,  and  raiuesting  that  gentle- 
man to  read  it  before  he  delivered  it  to  Fanny.  "  Dear  Fanny," 
Pen  said,  "  I  have  to  acknowledge  two  letters  from  you,  one  of 
which  was  delayed  in  my  illness  "  (Pen  found  the  first  letter  in  his 
motlier's  desk  after  her  decease,  and  the  rea4ling  it  gave  him  a 
strange  pang),  "  and  to  thank  you,  my  kind  nurse  and  friend,  who 
watched  me  so  tenderly  during  my  fever.  And  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  the  last  words  of  my  dear  mother,  who  is  no  more,  were  words 
of  good-will  and  gratitude  to  you  for  nursing  nie :  and  she  said  she 
would  have  written  to  you,  had  she  had  time — that  she  would  like 
to  ask  your  piirdon  if  she  had  harshly  treated  you — and  that  she 
would  beg  you  to  show  your  forgiveness  by  iiccepting  some  token 
of  friendship  and  reganl  from  her."  Pen  concluded  by  saying  that 
his  fi-iend,  George  Warrington,  Esq.,  of  Lamb  Coiu-t,  Tcmi)le,  was 
trustee  of  a  little  sum  of  money,  of  which  the  interest  would  be  jmid 
to  her  until  she  became  of  age,  or  changed  her  name,  which  would 
always  be  aflfectionately  remembered  by  her  gratefid  friend,  A.  Pen- 
dennis.  The  sum  was  in  truth  but  small,  although  enough  to  make 
a  little  heiress  of  Fanny  Bolton ;  whose  parents  were  apjieased,  and 
whose  father  8«aid  Mr.  P.  hiwl  acted  quite  as  the  gentleman—  though 
Bows  growled  out  that  to  plaster  a  wounded  hejirt  with  a  bank-note 
was  an  easy  kind  of  sympathy  ;  and  p(X)r  Fanny  felt  only  too  clearly 
that  Pen's  lett(»r  was  one  of  farewell. 

"Sending  hundred  -  i)ound  notes  to  porters'  daughters  is  all 
dev'lish  well,"  old  Major  Pendennis  said  to  his  nephew  (whom,  as 
the  proprietor  of  Fairoaks  and  the  head  of  the  family,  he  now 
treated  with  marked  deference  and  civility),  "  and  as  there  was  a 
little  ready  money  at  the  bank,  and  your  poor  mother  wished  it, 
there's  perhaps  no  hann  done.  But,  my  gootl  lad,  Pd  have  you  to 
remember  that  you've  not  above  five  hundred  a  year,  though,  thanks 
to  me,  the  world  gives  you  credit  for  being  a  doosid  deal  better  oft'; 
and,  on  my  knees,  I  beg  you,  my  boy,  don't  break  into  your  cxipittd. 
Stick  to  it,  sir ;  don't  speculate  with  it,  sir ;  keep  your  land,  and 
don't  borrow  on  it.  Tatham  tells  me  that  the  Chatteris  branch  of 
the  railway  may — will  almost  certainly  i)as8  through  Clavering,  and 
if  it  can  be  brought  on  this  side  of  the  Brawl,  sir,  and  through  your 
fields,  they'll  be  worth  a  dev'lish  deal  of  money,  and  your  five  hun- 
dred a  year  will  jump  up  to  eight  or  nine.     Whatever  it  is,  keep  it, 
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I  implore  you,  keep  it.  And  I  say,  Pen,  I  think  you  should  give 
up  living  in  those  dirty  chambers  in  the  Temple  and  get  a  decent 
lodging.  And  I  should  have  a  man,  sir,  to  wait  upon  me ;  and  a 
horse  or  two  in  town  in  the  seajson.  All  this  will  pretty  well 
swallow  up  your  income,  and  I  know  you  must  live  close.  But 
remember  you  have  a  certain  place  in  society,  and  you  can't  afford 
to  cut  a  i)oor  figure  in  the  world.  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  the 
winter  ?  You  don't  intend  to  stay  down  here,  or,  I  suppose,  to  go 
on  writing  for  that — what-d'ye-call-'em — that  newspaper  ] " 

"  Warrington  and  I  are  going  abroad  ai.'ain,  sir,  for  a  little,  and 
tlicn  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  done,"  Arthur  replied. 

"  And  you'll  let  Fuiroaks,  of  course.  GcmxI  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourh<Mxl ;  cheap  country :  dev'lLsh  ni(*e  place  for  East  India  colonels, 
or  families  wanting  to  retire.  I'll  sjieak  about  it  at  the  club ;  there 
are  lots  of  fellows  at  tlie  club  want  a  place  of  that  sort." 

"  I  hope  Laura  will  live  in  it  for  the  winter,  at  least,  and  will 
make  it  her  home,"  Arthur  replied  :  at  which  the  Major  pish'd  and 
psha'd,  and  said  that  there  ought  to  be  convents,  bega<l,  for  English 
ladies,  and  wishecl  that  Miss  Bell  ha<l  not  been  there  to  interfere 
with  the  arrdiijyjements  of  the  family,  and  that  she  would  mope 
herself  to  death  alone  in  that  place. 

Indeed,  it  would  have  Ix'en  a  very  dismal  abode  for  poor  Laura, 
who  wiw  not  t(H)  happy  either  in  D<K;tor  Portman's  household,  and 
in  the  town  where  too  many  thing's  reminded  her  of  the  dciir  parent 
whom  she  luid  lost.  But  old  Lady  RiK'kminster,  who  adored  her 
young  frit^nd  Laura,  as  8iX)n  a.s  she  read  in  the  j)aper  of  her  loss, 
and  of  her  presence  in  the  cmmtry,  nished  over  from  Baymouth, 
wh(;r(;  the  old  lady  was  staying,  and  insisted  that  Laura  should 
remain  six  months,  twelve  months,  all  her  life  with  her ;  and  to 
her  Liidysliip's  house,  Martha  from  Fairoaks,  ixs/emme  de  chambre, 
accompidiied  her  young  mistress. 

Pen  and  Warrington  sjiw  her  depart.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  young  men  seemed  to  regard  her  the  most  tenderly. 
"  Yoiu*  cousin  is  i)ert  and  rather  vulgar,  my  dear,  but  he  seems  to 
have  a  goo<l  heart,"  little  Lady  IliK-kminster  said,  who  said  her 
say  about  everylxxly — *'  but  I  like  Bluel)eard  l»est.  Tell  me,  is  he 
toticJuf.  au  ca^ur  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Warrington  has  been  long — engaged,"  Laura  said,  dropping 
her  eyes. 

"  Nonsense,  child  !  And  good  heavens,  my  dear !  that's  a  pretty 
diamond  cross.    What  do  you  mean  by  wearing  it  in  the  morning  ? " 

"Arthur  —  my  brother,  gave  it  me  just  now.     It  was  —  it 

was "     She  c^ndd  not  finish  the  sentence.     The  carriage  passed 

over  the  bridge,  and  by  the  dear,  dear  gate  of  Fairoaks — home  no  more. 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

OLD  FRIENDS 

IT  chanced  at  that  great  Englisli  festival,  at  which  all  London  takes 
a  holiday  upon  Epsom  Downs,  that  a  great  number  of  the  person- 
ages to  whom  we  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  this 
history,  were  assembkid  to  see  the  Derby.  In  a  comfortable  open 
carriage,  wliich  hjid  been  brought  to  tlie  ground  by  a  i)air  uf  horses, 
might  be  seen  Mrs.  Bungay,  of  Paternoster  Row,  attired  like  Sulomou 
in  all  his  glory,  and  having  by  her  side  modest  Mrs.  Shanchm,  for 
whom,  since  the  commenc(;ment  of  their  acquaintance,  the  worthy 
publisher's  liwly  ha<l  maintaine<l  a  stoa<Iy  friendship.  Bungay,  having 
recreati>d  himself  with  a  copious  lun<-h(»on,  Wiis  madly  shying  at  the 
sticks  hard  by,  till  the  porsinration  nin  off  his  bald  pate.  Shandon 
was  shambHng  about  among  the  drinking-tents  and  gipsies  :  Finucane 
constiint  in  attendance  on  the  two  ladies,  to  whom  gentlemen  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  connected  with  tlic  publishing  house,  came  up  to 
pay  a  visit. 

Among  others,  Mr.  Archer  came  uj)  to  make  her  his  bow,  and 
told  Mrs.  Bungjiy  who  was  on  the  course.  Yonder  was  the  Prime 
Minister  :  his  lordship  had  just  t^)ld  him  to  b{u;k  Borax  for  the  race  ; 
but  Archer  thought  Muttincer  tlie  better  horse.  He  pointed  out  count- 
less duk(js  and  gninde«\s  t<>  the  delight<Ml  Mi*s.  Bungay.  "  Look  yonder 
in  the  Gnmd  Stand,"  he  said.  "  Therci  sits  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
with  the  Mandarins  of  his  suite.  F<)U-choo-f(Mi  brought  me  over 
letters  of  intnMluction  from  the  Governor-Genenil  of  India,  my  most 
intimate;  friend,  and  I  was  for  some  time  very  kind  to  him,  and  he 
lijul  his  chopsti(;ks  laid  for  him  at  my  table  whenever  he  chose  to 
come  and  dine.  But  he  brought  his  own  cook  with  him,  and — would 
you  Ixilieve  it,  Mrs.  Bungay? — one  day,  >iiien  I  was  out,  and  the 
Ambassador  was  with  Mrs.  Archer  in  our  ganlen  eating  gooseberries, 
of  which  the  Chine^se  are  passionately  fond,  the  l)ei»st  of  a  cook,  seeing 
my  wife's  dear  little  Blenlieim  spaniel  (that  we  had  from  the  Duke  of 
Marll)orough  himself,  wliose  ancestor's  life  Mrs.  Archer's  great-great- 
grandfatlier  save<I  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet),  seizal  ui)on  the  poor 
little  devil,  cut  his  throat,  and  skinned  him,  and  served  him  up  stuffed 
with  forced-meat  in  the  second  course." 
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"  Law  !  "  8ai<l  Mrs.  Bungay. 

"You  may  fancy  my  wife's  agony  when  she  knew  what  had 
happened  !  The  cook  came  screaming  upstairs,  and  told  us  that  she 
had  found  poor  Fido's  skin  in  the  area,  just  after  we  had  all  of  us 
tasted  of  the  disli !  Slie  never  would  sj>eak  to  the  Ambassador  again 
— never  ;  and,  ujMjn  my  word,  he  luis  never  been  to  dine  \*ith  us 
since.  Th(»  Lonl  Mayor,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  dine,  liko<l  the  dish 
very  mucli ;  and,  eiiti'n  with  green  pejis,  it  tastes  nither  like  duck." 

**  You  don't  siiy  so,  now  ! "  crieil  the  astonislied  pubhsher's  latiy. 

"  Fact,  uiM)n  my  word.  L(X)k  at  that  lady  in  blue,  seate<l  by  the 
Amljas»a<lor :  that  is  Lady  Flamin^^o,  and  they  siiy  she  is  going  to  be 
married  ti)  him,  and  return  to  Pekin  with  his  Excellency.  She  is 
getting  lier  feet  8<iueez(Ml  doyra  on  i)uq)ose.  But  she'll  only  cripple 
hersi'lf,  and  will  never  l)c  able  to  do  it — never.  My  wife  has  the 
smallest  foot  in  England,  and  wears  shcxis  for  a  six-yesirs-old  child; 
but  what  is  that  to  a  Chinese  huly's  foot,  Mrs.  Bungay  ? " 

"  Who  is  that  <*arriage  as  Mr.  Pendennis  is  with,  Mr.  Archer  ? " 
Mrs.  Bungay  i)resently  asked.  "  He  and  Mr.  Warrington  was  here 
jest  now.  He's  'aughty  in  his  manners,  that  Mr.  Pendennis,  and 
well  he  may  be,  for  I'm  told  he  keeps  tip-top  comi)any.  'As  he  'ad 
a  large  fortune  left  him,  Mr.  Anlier ?     He's  in  bLick  still,  I  see." 

"  Eighti'en  hundre<l  a  year  in  land,  an<l  tweuty-two  thousand 
five  hundre<l  in  the  Three-and-a-half  per  Cents. ;  that's  about  it," 
8;iid  Mr.  Archer. 

"  Law  !  why  you  know  everj'thing,  Mr.  A.  ! "  cried  the  lady  of 
Patenioster  Row. 

"  I  hapjien  to  know,  because  I  was  called  in  about  poor  Mrs. 
Pendennis's  will,"  Mr.  Archer  rei>lied.  "  Pendennis's  uncle,  the 
Major,  seldom  does  anything  without  me ;  and  as  he  is  likely  to  be 
extravagjint  we've  ti(Ml  uj)  the  proi>erty,  so  that  he  can't  make  ducks- 
and-ilnikes  with  it. — How  do  you  do,  my  lonl? — Do  you  know  that 
genth^man,  ladies  ?  You  have  read  his  s|)ee<'hes  in  the  House ;  it  is 
Lord  R<Mhester." 

"Lord  Fi«l(llcstick,"  cried  out  Fhuicane,  from  the  box.  "Sure 
it's  Tom  Sta|)l«'s,  of  the  Mortiing  AdnertiAer,  Archer." 

"  Is  it  I "  Archer  sjiid  simply.  "  Well,  I'm  very  short-sighte*!, 
and  ujK^n  my  word  I  thought  it  was  Rochester.  That  gentleman 
with  the  double  ojMini-glass  (another  nod)  is  Lonl  John ;  and  the 
tall  man  with  him,  don't  you  know  him  1  is  Sir  James." 

"You  know  'em  because  you  see  'em  in  the  House,"  growled 
Finucane. 

"  I  know  them  because  they  are  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to 
call  them  my  most  intimate  friends,"  An-her  continue<l.  "Look 
at  the  Duke  of  Hampshire ;  what  a  pattern  of  a  fine  old  English 
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gentleman  !  He  never  misses  *  the  Der])y.'  *  An-her/  lie  said  to  me 
only  yeJit(Tday,  *  I  have  been  at  sixty-five  Derbies  !  appeared  on  the 
field  for  the  first  time  on  a  piebald  pony  when  I  wjis  seven  yetirs 
old,  with  my  father,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Colonel  Han<(er ;  and 
only  missing  two  races, — one  when  I  had  the  measles  at  Eton,  and 
one  in  the  Waterloo  year,  when  I  was  A^ith  my  friend  Wellington  in 
Flanders/  " 

"And  who  is  that  yellow  carriage,  with  the  pink  and  yellow 
parasols,  that  Mr.  Pendennis  is  talking  to,  and  ever  so  many 
gentlemen  ? "  askcnl  Mrs.  Bungay. 

"  That  is  Lady  Clavering,  of  Clavcriiig  Park,  next  estate  to  my 
friend  Pendennis.  That  is  the  young  son  and  heir  upon  the  box  ; 
he's  awfully  tipsy,  the  little  si^amp !  and  the  young  liuly  is  Miss 
Amory,  Lady  Clavcring's  daughter  by  a  first  marrijige,  and  un- 
commonly sweet  upon  my  friend  Ptmdonnis  ;  but  Fve  reason  to  think 
he  has  his  heart  fixed  elsewhere.  You  have  heard  of  young  Mr. 
Foker — the  great  brewer,  Foker,  you  know — he  was  going  to  hang 
himself  in  conse<iuence  of  a  fatal  piwsion  for  Miss  Amory,  who 
refused  him,  but  was  cut  down  just  in  time  by  his  valet,  and  is  now 
abroad,  under  a  keeper." 

"  How  hai)py  that  yoimg  fellow  is ! "  sighed  Mre.  Bungay. 
"  Who'd  have  thought  when  he  came  so  quiet  an«l  demure  to  dine 
with  us,  three  or  four  years  ago,  he  wouhl  turn  out  such  a  grand 
character !  Why,  I  saw  his  name  at  Court  the  other  day,  and 
presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  and  all ;  and  in  every  party  of 
the  nobility  his  name's  down  as  sure  as  a  giui." 

"  I  introduced  him  a  good  deal  wln'n  he  first  came  up  to  town," 
Mr.  Archer  said,  "an<l  his  uncle.  Major  Pendennis,  did  the  rest. 
Hallo  !  There's  Cobden  here,  of  all  men  in  the  world  !  I  must  go 
and  speak  to  him.  Grood-bye,  Mrs.  Bungay.  Good-moniing,  Mrs. 
Shandon." 

An  hour  previous  to  this  time,  and  at  a  different  part  of  the 
course,  there  might  have  been  seen  an  old  stage-coach,  on  the 
battered  roof  of  which  a  cnjwd  of  shabby  raff's  were  stamping  and 
hidlooing,  as  the  great  event  of  the  day — the  Derby  race — nished  over 
the  green  sward,  and  by  the  shouting  millions  of  jxK^ple  assembled  to 
view  tliat  magnificent  scene.  This  Wiis  Wheeler's  (the  "  Harlequin's 
Head  ")  drag,  which  had  brought  down  a  company  of  choice  spirits 
from  Bow  Street,  ^mth  a  slap-up  luncheon  in  the  "  boot."  As  the 
whirling  race  fltished  by,  each  of  the  choice  spirits  bellowed  out  the 
name  of  the  horse  or  the  colours  which  he  thought  or  he  hoi)ed 
nnght  be  foremost.  "The  Comet!"  "It's  MufiSneer!"  "It's 
blue  sleeves  !  "  "  Yallow  cap  !  yallow  cap  !  yallow  cap  !  '*  and  so 
forth,  yelled  the  gentlemen  sportsnuju,  <luring  that  delicious  and 
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thrilling  minut<}  In^forc  the  contest  was  decided ;  and  as  the  fluttering 
signal  blew  out,  showing  the  number  of  the  famous  horse  Podai*okus 
as  winner  of  the  nice,  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  "  Harlequin's 
Head  "  drag  sprang  up  off  the  roof,  as  if  he  was  a  pigeon  and  about 
to  fly  away  to  London  or  York  with  tlie  news. 

But  his  elation  did  not  lift  him  many  inches  from  his  standing- 
place,  to  which  he  came  down  Jigain  on  tlie  instant,  causing  the 
boards  of  the  crazy  old  coach-roof  to  crack  with  the  weight  of  his 
joy.  "  Hurray,  hurray  !  "  he  bawled  out,  "  Ptxlasokus  is  the  horse  ! 
Supi)er  for  ten,  Wheeler,  my  boy.  Ask  you  all  round  of  course,  and 
damn  the  exi>cnHe." 

And  the  gentlemen  on  the  carriage,  the  sliabby  swaggerers,  the 
dubious  bucks,  said,  "  Thank  you — w^ngratulate  you.  Colonel ;  sup 
with  you  with  jilcasurc : "  and  whisix^red  to  one  another,  **  The 
Colonel  stands  to  win  fifteen  hundretl,  and  he  got  the  oilds  from  a 
good  man,  too." 

And  each  of  the  shabby  bucks  and  dusky  dandies  began  to  eye 
his  neighlx)ur  with  suspicion,  lost  that  neighlx)ur,  taking  his  advan 
tage,  should  get  the  Colonel  into  a  lonely  i)liice  and  lx)rrow  money  of 
him.  And  the  winner  on  Podasokus  (M^uld  not  be  alone  during  the 
whole  of  that  aftcnioon,  so  (closely  did  liis  friends  watch  him  and 
each  othcT. 

At  another  part  of  the  course  you  might  have  seen  a  vehicle, 
certiiinly  more  moilest,  if  not  more  shabby,  than  that  battere<l  coach 
which  had  brought  <lown  the  choice  spirits  from  the  "  Harle<iuin's 
He4ul " ;  this  was  cab  No.  2002,  which  had  conveyed  a  gentleman 
and  two  ladies  from  the  cabstand  in  the  Strand  :  whereof  one  of  the 
ladies,  as  she  sate  on  the  box  of  the  cab  enjoying  with  her  mamma 
and  their  companion  a  repjust  of  lobster-sjdad  and  bitter  ale,  kx>ked 
so  fresh  and  i)retty  that  many  of  the  splendid  young  dandies  who 
were  strolling  about  the  course,  and  enjoying  themselves  at  the  noble 
diversion  of  Sticks,  and  talking  to  the  bcautifully-ilressed  ladies  in 
the  beautiftd  carriages  on  the  hill,  forsook  these  fas(^inations  to  have 
a  glance  at  the  smiling  and  rosy-<'hcekc<l  lass  on  the  cab.  The  blusht^ 
of  youth  and  good-humour  mantled  on  the  girl's  cheeks,  and  phiye<l 
over  that  fair  countenance  like  the  pretty  shining  cloudlets  on  the 
scTcne  sky  overliead ;  the  elder  lady's  cheek  was  reil  too ;  but  that 
was  a  permanent  mottled  rose,  deeiK?ning  only  as  it  received  fresh 
dniughts  of  pale  ale  and  bnvndy-and-water,  until  her  face  emulate<l 
the  rich  shell  of  the  lobster  which  she  devoured. 

The  gentleman  who  es(!orte«l  these  two  ladies  was  most  active  in 
attendance  upon  them  :  here  on  the  course,  .as  he  ha<l  l.)een  during  tlie 
previous  journey.  During  the  whole  of  that  animated  and  delight- 
ful drive  from  London,  his  jokes  had  never  ceased.     He  spoke  up 
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undauntedly  to  the  most  awful  dnigs  fidl  of  the  biggest  and  most 
solemn  guardsmen  ;  as  to  the  humblest  donkey-chaise  in  which  Bob 
the  dustman  was  driving  Molly  to  the  race.  He  had  fired  astonish- 
ing volleys  of  what  is  ciilletl  "chaff"  into  endless  windows  as  he 
passed  ;  into  lines  of  grinning  girls'  schools ;  into  little  regiments  of 
shouting  unthins  hurraying  Ijehind  the  railings  of  their  Classical  and 
Commercial  Academies;  into  casements  whence  smiling  maid-servants, 
and  nurses  tossing  babies,  or  d(;miu^  old  maiden  hwlies  with  dissent^ 
iiig  countenances,  were  looking.  And  the  pn^tty  girl  in  the  straw 
bonnet  with  pink  ribl>on,  and  her  mamma,  t]ie  devourer  of  lobsters, 
had  both  agreed  that  when  he  was  in  "  sfurits  "  there  was  nothing 
like  that  Mr.  Sam.  He  liad  crammed  the  cab  with  trophies  won 
from  the  bankrupt  propri(^tors  of  the  Sticks  hiir<l  })y,  and  with  count- 
less pincushions,  wcKxlen  apples,  biu*ky-boxes,  Jack-in-tlie-l)oxes,  and 
little  soldiers.  He  had  brought  up  a  gipsy  with  a  tawny  child  in 
her  arms  to  tell  the  fortunes  of  the  la* lies  :  tuid  the  only  cloud  which 
momentarily  obscured  the  sunshine  of  that  happy  party,  was  when 
the  teller  of  fate  informed  the  young  lady  that  she  had  hful  reason 
to  beware  of  a  fair  man,  who  was  false  to  her  :  that  she  had  had  a  bad 
illness,  and  that  she  would  find  tliat  a  dark  man  would  prove  tnie. 

The  girl  looked  very  much  abashed  at  tliis  news :  her  mother 
and  the  yoimg  man  interchanged  signs  of  wonder  and  intelligence. 
Perhai>s  the  conjurer  had  used  the  same  words  to  a  hundred  different 
carriages  on  that  day. 

Making  his  way  solitary  jimongst  the  crowd  and  the  carriages, 
and  noting,  according  to  his  wont,  the  various  circumstiuices  and 
charactt^rs  which  the  animated  scene  presc^nted,  a  young  friend  of 
ours  came  suddenly  upon  cab  2002,  and  the  little  group  of  persons 
assembled  on  the  outside  of  the  vehicle.  As  he  caught  sight  of  the 
young  lady  on  the  box,  she  started  and  turned  pale :  her  mother 
became  redder  than  ever :  the  heretofore  gay  ami  triumphant 
Mr.  Sam  inunediately  assumed  a  fierce  and  suspicious  look,  and 
his  eyes  turned  savagely  from  Fanny  Bolton  (whom  the  rea<ler,  no 
doubt,  has  recognised  in  the  yoimg  huly  of  the  cab)  to  Arthur 
Pendennis,  advancing  to  meet  her. 

Arthur,  too,  looked  dark  and  suspicious  on  perceiving  Mr. 
Samuel  Huxter  in  company  with  his  old  acciuaintances :  but  his 
suspicion  was  that  of  alanned  morality,  and,  I  dare  say,  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Arthiu* :  like  the  suspicion  of  Mrs.  L^nx,  when 
she  sees  Mr.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Jones  talking  together,  or  when  she 
remarks  Mrs.  Lamb  twit^e  or  thrice  in  a  handsome  opera-box. 
There  may  be  no  hann  in  the  conversation  of  Mr.  B.  and  Mrs.  J. : 
and  Mrs.  Lamb's  oi)era-box  (though  she  notoriously  can't  aflbrd  one) 
may  be  honestly  come  by  :  but  yet  a  moralist  like  Mrs.  Lynx  has  a 
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right  to  the  little  precautionary  fright :  anil  Arthur  was  no  doubt 
justified  in  adopting  that  severe  demeanour  of  his. 

Fanny's  heart  began  to  patter  violently  :  Huxter^s  fists,  plunged 
into  the  pockets  of  his  paletot,  clenched  themselves  involuntarily, 
and  arme^l  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  ambush :  Mrs.  Bolton  began 
to  talk  with  all  her  might,  and  with  a  wonderful  volubility :  and 
Lor !  she  was  so  'api)y  to  see  Mr.  Pendennis,  and  how  well  he  was 
a-lookin',  and  we'd  been  t^xlkin'  alwut  Mr.  P.  only  jest  before ; 
hadn't  we,  Fanny  1  and  if  this  was  the  famous  Hepsom  races  that 
they  tidked  so  nmcli  alxuit,  she  didn't  care,  for  her  part,  if  she  never 
saw  them  again.  And  how  was  Major  Pendennis,  and  that  kind 
Mr.  Warrington,  who  brought  Mr.  P.'s  great  kindness  to  Fanny? 
and  she  never  would  forget  it,  never :  and  Mr.  Warrington  was  so 
tall,  he  almost  broke  his  'ead  up  agiunst  their  lodge  door.  You 
recollect  Mr.  Warrington  a-knockin'  of  his  head — don't  you,  Fanny? 

Whilst  Mi*8.  Bolton  was  so  discoursing,  I  wonder  how  many 
thousiinds  of  though t>*  i>assed  through  Fanny's  mind,  and  what  dear 
times,  sad  strugi^'les,  lonely  griefs,  and  subse<]uent  shamefaced  conso- 
lations were  recalled  to  her.  What  pangs  had  the  poor  little  thing,' 
as  she  thought  how  much  she  luid  loved  him,  and  that  she  loved 
him  no  more  ?  Then?  he  stood,  al)out  whom  she  was  going  to  die 
ten  months  Rin<'c,  dandifietl,  suiKTcilious,  with  a  black  crd\)C  to  hi^ 
white  hat,  and  jet  buttons  in  his  shirt-front :  and  a  pink  in  his 
coat,  that  some  one  else  had  prolxibly  given  him  :  with  the  tightest 
lavcnch'r-coloured  gloves  sewn  with  black:  and  the  smidlest  of  canes. 
An<l  Mr.  lIuxt<T  wore  no  gloves,  an«l  gre^it  Blucher  boots,  and 
smelt  very  nuu'h  of  tobacuro  c^jrtainly ;  and  looked,  oh,  it  must  be 
oNimed,  he  l<x)ked  iw  if  a  bucket  of  water  woidd  do  him  a  great  deal 
of  good  !  All  these  thoughts,  and  a  myrijul  of  others,  rushai 
through  Fanny's  miml  jis  her  mamma  was  delivering  herself  of  her 
spt^ech,  and  as  the  girl,  from  imder  her  eyes,  surveyed  Pendennis — 
surveyed  him  entirely  from  head  to  foot,  the  circle  on  his  white 
forehead  that  his  hat  left  when  he  lifted  it  (his  beautiful,  Iwautiful 
hair  had  grown  again),  the  trinkets  at  his  watch-chain,  the  ring  on 
his  hand  un<ler  his  glove,  the  nciit  shining  b<H)t,  so,  so  unlike  Sam's 
highlow  ! — and  after  her  hand  had  given  a  little  twittering  pressure 
to  the  lavender-coloured  kid  grafip  which  was  held  out  to  it,  and 
after  her  mother  had  delivere<l  herself  of  her  sjK^^h,  all  Fanny 
could  find  to  Siiy  was, — "  This  is  Mr.  Samuel  Huxter,  whom  you 
knew  fonnerly,  I  believe,  sir ;  Mr.  Sanuiel,  you  know  you  knew  Mr. 
Pendennis  formerly — and — and,  will  you  take  a  little  refreshment?" 

These  little  words,  tremulous  and  uncoloured  as  they  were,  yet 
were  understood  by  Pendemiis  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  a  great 
load  of  auspicion  from  oif  his  mind — of  remorse,  |)erhaps,  frt)m  his 
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heart.  The  frown  on  the  countenant^e  of  the  prince  of  Fairoaks  dis- 
appeared, and  a  good-natured  smile  and  a  knowing  twinkle  of  the^ 
eyes  ilhiniinatcd  his  highncss's  countenance.  "  I  am  very  thirsty," 
he  said,  "  and  I  will  be  glad  to  drink  your  health,  Fanny ;  and  I 
hope  Mr.  Huxter  will  panlon  rae  for  having  been  very  ru<le  to  him 
the  last  time  we  met,  and  when  I  was  so  ill  and  out  of  spirits,  that 
indeed  I  saircely  knew  what  I  Kiid."  And  herewith  the  lavender- 
coloured  dexter  kid  glove  was  handed  out,  in  token  of  amity,  to 
Hunter. 

The  dirty  fist  in  the  young  surgeon's  i)ocket  was  obliged  to  un- 
doiible  itself,  and  come  out  of  its  ambush  <lisarmed.  The  poor  fellow 
himself  felt,  as  he  laid  it  in  Pen's  hand,  how  hot  his  own  was,  and 
how  black — it  left  black  marks  on  Pen's  glove ;  he  saw  them, — he 
would  have  lik(.»d  to  have  clenche<l  it  again  and  cLujhed  it  into  the 
other's  good-humoured  face ;  and  have  seen,  there  ui>on  that  ground, 
with  Fanny,  with  all  England  looking  on,  which  was  the  l)est  man — 
he,  Sam  Huxter  of  Bartholomew's,  or  that  grinning  dandy. 

Pen,  with  ineffable  gcMxl-humour,  t(X)k  a  ghiss  -he  didn't  mind 
what  it  was — he  was  content  to  drink  after  the  ladies  ;  and  he  filled 
it  with  frothing  lukewarm  l>eer,  which  he  i)ronounced  to  be  delicious, 
and  which  he  dnuik  cordially  to  the  health  of  the  party. 

As  he  was  drinking  and  tidking  on  in  an  en«,aiging  manner,  a 
young  lady  in  a  shot  dove-<'oloured  dress,  with  a  white  parasol  lined 
with  pink,  and  the  prettiest  dove-coloured  b(M)ts  that  ever  stepped, 
passed  by  Pen,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  stalwart  gentleman  with  a 
military  moustache. 

The  young  lady  clenched  her  little  fist,  and  gave  a  mischievous 
side-look  as  she  piu<*sed  Pen.  He  of  the  mustachios  burst  out  into  a 
jolly  laugh.  He  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  the  hulies  of  cab  No.  2002. 
You  should  have  seen  Fanny  Bolton's  eyes  watching  after  the  dove- 
coloured  young  lady !  Inunediately  Huxter  perceived  the  direction 
which  they  took,  they  ceased  looking  after  the  dove-coloured  nymph, 
and  they  turned  and  looked  into  Sam  Huxter's  orbs  with  the  most 
artless  good-hiunoured  expression. 

"  What  a  beautiful  creature  ! "  Fanny  said.  "  What  a  lovely 
dress  !     Did  you  remark,  Mr.  Sam,  such  little,  little  hands  ? " 

"  It  was  Capting  Strong,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton :  "  and  who  was  the 
young  woman,  I  wonder  ] " 

"  A  neighbour  of  mine  in  the  country — Miss  Amory,"  Arthur 
said, — "  Lady  Clavering's  daughter.  You've  seen  Sir  Francis  often 
in  Shepherd's  Inn,  Mrs.  Bolton." 

As  he  spoke,  Fanny  built  up  a  perfect  romance  in  three  volumes 
— love — faithlessness — splendid  marriage  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square — broken-hearted  maid — and  Sam  Huxter  was  not  the  hero  of 
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that  story^ — poor  Sam,  who  by  this  time  had  got  out  an  exceedingly 
rank  Cuba  cigar,  and  was  smoking  it  under  Fanny's  little  nose. 

After  that  confounded  prig  Pendennis  joined  and  left  the  party, 
the  sun  was  less  bright  to  Sam  Huxter,  the  sky  less  blue — the  Sticks 
had  no  attraction  for  him — the  bitter  beer  was  hot  and  undrinkable 
— the  world  was  changed.  He  had  a  quantity  of  peas  an<l  a  tin  pea- 
shooter in  the  pocket  of  the  cab  for  amusement  on  the  homeward 
route.  He  didn't  take  them  out,  and  forgot  their  existence  until 
some  other  wag,  on  their  return  from  the  races,  fired  a  volley  into 
Sam's  sad  face ;  upon  which  salute,  after  a  few  oaths  in<iicatiye  of 
surprise,  he  burst  into  a  savage  and  sardonic  laugh. 

But  Fanny  was  charming  all  the  way  home.  She  coaxed,  and 
snuggled,  and  smiled.  She  laughed  x>i*<^tty  laughs;  she  admired 
everything ;  she  took  out  the  darling  little  Jack-in-the-boxes,  and  was 
8o  obliged  to  Sam.  And  when  they  got  home,  and  Mr.  Huxter,  still 
with  darkness  on  liis  countenance,  was  taking  a  frigid  leave  of  her — 
she  burst  into  teiirs,  and  said  he  was  a  naughty  unkind  thing. 

Upon  which,  with  a  burst  of  emotion  almost  as  emphatic  as  hers, 
the  young  surgeon  held  the  girl  in  his  arms — swore  that  she  was  an 
angel,  and  that  he  was  a  jealous  bnite ;  owned  that  he  was  unworthy 
of  her,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  hate  Pendennis ;  and  asked  her, 
imj)lorcd  her,  to  sjiy  onco  more  that  she 

That  she  what  ? — The  (md  of  the  question  and  Fanny's  answer 
were  pronoiuiced  by  lips  that  were  so  ne-ar  each  other,  that  no  by- 
stander could  he-ar  the  words.  Mrs.  Bolton  only  said,  **  Come,  come, 
Mr.  H. — no  nonsense,  if  you  please ;  and  I  think  you've  acted  like  a 
wicked  wretch,  and  been  most  unconunon  (Tuel  to  Fanny,  that  I  do." 

When  Arthur  left  No.  2002,  he  wont  to  i>ay  his  re8i)ects  to  the 
carriage  to  which,  an<l  to  the  side  of  her  mamniti,  the  dove-coloured 
author  of  "  Mes  Larnies  "  had  by  this  time  returned.  Indefatigable 
old  Major  Pendennis  was  in  waiting  ujmju  Lady  Clavering,  and  had 
occupied  the  Iwick  seat  in  her  ctirriagc ;  the  1k)x  Iwing  in  possession 
of  young  Hopc^ful,  under  the  care  of  Cajitain  Strong. 

A  numlHir  of  dandier,  and  men  of  a  certain  fashion — of  military 
bucks,  of  young  rakew  of  the  jjublic  offices,  of  those  who  may  be  styled 
men's  men  rather  than  ladies' ^ — had  come  al)out  the  carriage  during 
its  station  on  the  hill  -and  had  exchanged  a  wonl  or  two  with  Lady 
Clavering,  and  a  little  talk  (a  little  "  chafl'"  some  of  the  most  elegant 
of  the  men  styled  their  conversation)  with  Miss  Amory.  They  had 
offered  her  sportive  bets,  and  exchanged  with  her  all  sorts  of  free-talk 
and  knowing  innuendoes.  They  pointed  out  to  her  who  was  on  the 
course :  and  the  "  who "  was  not  always  the  ijerson  a  young  lady 
should  know. 
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When  Pen  came  up  to  Lady  Claveriug's  carriage,  he  had  to  Dusb 
his  way  through  a, crowd  of  these  young  bucks  who  were  paying  their 
court  to  Miss  Amory,  in  order  to  arrive  near  that  young  lady,  who 
beckoned  him  by  many  pretty  signals  to  her  side. 

"  Je  Tai  vue,"  she  said ;  "  elle  a  de  bien  beaux  yeux ;  vous  ^tes 
un  monstre ! " 

"  Why  monster  ? "  said  Pen,  with  a  laugh ;  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense.  My  young  friend,  yonder,  is  as  well  protected  as  any  young  lady 
in  Christendom.  She  has  her  mamma  on  one  side,  her  pr^tendu  on 
the  other.     Could  any  harm  happen  to  a  girl  between  those  two  ] " 

"  One  does  not  know  what  may  or  may  not  arrive,"  said  Miss 
Blanche,  in  French,  "when  a  giri  has  the  mind,  and  when  she  is 
pursued  by  a  wicked  monster  like  you.  Figure  to  yourself.  Major, 
that  I  come  to  find  Monsieiu",  your  nephew,  near  to  a  cab,  by  two 
ladies,  and  a  man,  oh,  such  a  man !  and  who  ate  lobsters,  and  who 
laughed,  who  laughed  ! " 

"  It  did  not  strike  me  that  the  man  laughed,"  Pen  said.  "  And 
as  for  lobsters,  I  thought  he  would  have  liked  to  eat  me  after  the 
lobsters.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  and  griped  me  so,  that  he 
bruised  my  glove  black  and  blue.  He  is  a  young  surgeon.  He 
comes  from  Clavering.  Don't  you  remember  the  gilt  pestle  and 
mortar  in  High  Street  ? " 

"  If  he  attends  you  when  you  are  sick,"  continued  Miss  Amory, 
"  he  will  kill  you.     He  will  serve  you  right ;  for  you  are  a  monster." 

The  pcr])etual  recurrence  to  the  word  "  monster "  jarred  upon 
Pen.  "  She  speaks  about  these  matters  a  great  deal  too  lightly,"  he 
thought.  "  If  I  had  beeu  a  monster,  as  she  calls  it,  she  would  have 
received  me  just  the  siime.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  an  Eng- 
lish lady  should  si^eak  or  think.  Laura  would  not  speak  in  that  way, 
thank  God ; "  imd  as  he  thought  so,  his  own  countenance  fell. 

*^  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ]  Are  you  going  to  bonder  me  at 
present  1 "  Blanche  asked.  "Major,  scold  your  m^chant  nephew.  He 
does  not  amuse  me  at  all.     He  is  as  bete  as  Captain  Crackenbury." 

"  What  are  you  saying  alx)ut  me,  Miss  Amory  ? "  said  the  guards- 
man, with  a  grin.  "  If  it's  anything  good,  say  it  in  English,  for  I 
don't  understand  French  wlieu  it's  sjKDke  so  devilish  quick.'* 

"It  ahi't  anything  good,  Crack,"  said  Crackenbury's  fellow, 
Captain  Clinker.  "  Let's  come  away,  and  don't  spoil  sport.  They 
say  Pendennis  is  sweet  ui)on  her." 

"  Tin  U>ld  he's  a  devilish  clever  fellow,"  sighed  Crackenbury. 
"  Lady  Violet  Lebas  says  he's  a  devilish  clever  fellow.  He  wrote  a 
work,  or  a  poem,  or  something ;  and  he  writes  those  devilish  clever 
things  in  the — in  the  papers,  you  know.  Dammy,  I  wish  /  was  a 
clever  fellow,  Clinker." 
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"  That's  past  wishing  for,  Crack,  my  boy,"  the  otiier  said.  "  I 
can't  write  a  good  ImkiIc,  hut  I  think  I  can  make  a  pretty  good  one 
op  the  Derby.  What  a  flat  Clavcring  is !  And  the  Begum !  I 
like  that  old  Begum.  She's  worth  ton  of  her  daughter.  Hoiy^ 
pleased  the  ohl  girl  Wiuj  at  wiiming  the  lottery  ! " 

"CLavering's  safe  to  pay  up,  ain't  he?"  aaked  Captain 
Crackenbury. 

"  I  hoi)e  so,"  said  his  friend ;  and  they  disappeared,  to  eiyt)y 
themselvt^s  among  the  Sticks. 

Before  the  end  of  tlie  day's  amusements,  many  more  gentlemen 
of  La«ly  Clavering's  acquaintance  came  up  to  her  carriage,  and 
chatted  witli  the  party  whicli  it  contained.  Tlic  worthy  lady  wns 
in  high  8})irits  and  go(xl-iunnour,  hiughing  and  talking  according  to 
lier  wont,  and  otlering  refreshments  to  all  her  friends,  until  her 
ample  baskets  and  lK)ttles  were  emptied,  and  her  servants  and 
postillions  were  in  such  a  royal  state  of  excitement  as  servants  and 
postillions  (M>mnionly  are  upon  the  Derby  Day. 

The  Major  remarked  that  some  of  the  visitors  to  the  carriage 
api>eared  to  look  with  nither  queer  and  meaning  glances  towanls  its 
owner.  "How  eiisily  she  takes  it !  "  one  man  whispered  to  another. 
"  The  B(?gum's  mjule  of  money,"  the  friend  repHed.  **  How  easily 
she  tiikes  what  ? "  thouglit  old  Pendennis.  "  Has  anylxKly  h^t  any 
money?"  Liidy  Clavcring  said  she  wiis  happy  in  the  morning 
because  Sir  Francis  had  promised  her  not  to  bet. 

Mr.  Well)ore,  the  country  neighbour  of  the  Claverings,  waa  pair- 
ing the  carriage,  when  he  Wiis  eddied  ba(;k  by  the  Begum,  wdio  nUlied 
him  for  wishing  to  cut  her.  "  Why  <lidn't  he  come  before  ?  Why 
didn't  he  come  to  lunch  ? "  Her  Ladyship  waa  in  greiit  delight,  she 
told  him — she  told  everybaly,  that  she  had  won  five  pounds  in  a 
lottery.  As  she  conveyed  this  piece  of  intelligence  to  him,  Mr. 
Welbore  looked  so  particuhuly  knowing,  and  withal  melancholy,  that 
a  dismal  apprehension  seized  upon  Major  Pendennis.  "  He  wn)uld  go 
and  look  after  the  horses  and  those  niscids  of  postillions,  who  were 
80  long  in  coming  round."  When  he  came  back  to  the  carriage,  his 
usually  benign  and  smirking  countenance  was  obscured  by  some 
sorrow.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  now  ? "  the  good-mitiu«d 
Begiun  asked.  The  Major  jiretended  a  headache  from  the  fatigue 
and  sunshine  of  the  day.  The  carriage  wheelexl  ofl"  the  course  and 
took  its  way  Londonwards,  not  the  le4ist  brilliant  equipage  in  that 
vast  and  picturesque  procession.  The  tipsy  drivers  di\«hwl  gallantly 
over  the  turf,  amidst  the  admirati:  n  of  foot-passengers,  the  ironical 
pheers  of  the  httle  donkey-carriages  and  spring  vans,  and  the  loud 
objiurgations  of  horse-and -chaise  men,  with  whom  the  reckless  post- 
boys came  in  contact.     The  jolly  Begmn  looked  the  picture  of  good* 
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humour  as  she  reclined  on  her  splendid  cushions ;  the  lovely  Sylphide 
smiled  with  languid  elegance.  Many  an  honest  holiday-maker  with 
his  family  wadded  into  a  tjix-cart,  many  a  cheap  dandy  working  his 
way  home  on  his  weary  hack,  admired  tliat  brilliant  turnout,  and 
thought,  no  doubt,  how  happy  those  "  swells  "  must  be.  Strong  sat 
on  the  box  still,  T^ith  a  lonlly  voice  calling  to  the  postboys  and  the 
crowd.  Master  Frank  had  Ixjeu  put  inside  the  carriage,  and  was 
asleep  there  by  the  side  of  the  Major,  dozing  away  tlie  effects  of  the 
constant  luncheon  and  champagne  of  which  he  had  freely  partaken. 

The  Major  was  revolving  in  his  mind  meanwhile  the  news  the 
receipt  of  which  hatl  made  him  so  grave.  "  If  Sir  Francis  Clavering 
goes  on  m  this  way,"  Pendeimis  the  elder  thought,  "  this  little  tipsy 
rascal  will  be  as  bauknipt  as  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him. 
The  Begum's  fortune  can't  stiin«l  such  drains  ui)()n  it :  no  fortune  can 
stand  them :  she  has  paid  his  debts  half-a-dozcn  times  already.  A  few 
years  more  of  the  tuif,  and  a  few  coui)s  like  this  will  ruin  her." 

"  Don't  you  think  we  could  get  up  nices  at  Clavering,  mamma  ? " 
Miss  Amory  fiskcd.  "  Yes,  we  must  have  them  there  again.  There 
were  races  there  in  the  old  times,  the  good  old  times.  It's  a  national 
amusement,  you  know;  and  we  could  have  a  Clavering  ball :  and  we 
might  have  dances  for  the  tenantry,  and  rustic  sports  in  the  park — 
Oh,  it  would  be  charming." 

"  Capitiil  fun,"  said  mamma.     "  Wouldn't  it.  Major  1 " 

"  Tlie  tiuf  is  a  very  expensive  amusement,  my  dear  lady,"  Major 
Pendennis  answered,  with  such  a  rueful  face,  that  the  Begum  rallied 
him,  and  asked  laughingly  whether  he  had  lost  money  on  the  race. 

After  a  slumber  of  alx>ut  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  heir  of  thie  house 
began  to  exhibit  synii)toms  of  wakefulness,  stretching  his  youthful 
anns  over  the  Major's  face,  and  kicking  his  sister's  knees  as  she  sate 
opposite  to  him.  When  the  amiable  youth  was  quite  restored  to 
consciousness,  he  began  a  sprightly  conversation. 

"I  say,  ma,"  he  said,  "I've  gone  and  done  it  this  time,  I  have." 

"  What  have  you  gone  and  done,  Franky  dear  ? "  asked  mamma. 

"  How  much  is  sev(jnteen  half-(Towns  ?  Two  pound  and  half-a- 
crown,  ain't  it  ?  I  drew  Borax  in  our  lottery,  but  I  bought  Pada- 
sokiis  antl  Mim-milliner  of  Leggat  minor  for  two  open  tarts  and 
a  bottle  of  ginger-beer." 

"  You  little  wicked  gambling  creature,  how  dare  you  begin  so 
soon  ] "  cried  Miss  Amory. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  if  you  please.  Who  ever  asked  yonr  leave, 
miss  ? "  the  brother  siiid.     "  And  I  say,  ma " 

"  Well,  Franky  dear  1 " 

"You'll  tip  me  all  the  same,  you  know,  when  I  go  back" — and  here 
he  broke  out  into  a  laugh.    "I  say,  ma,  shall  I  tell  you  something]" 
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The  B^gum  expressed  her  desire  to  hear  this  something,  and  her 
son  and  heir  continued : — 

"  When  me  and  Strong  was  down  at  the  Grand  Stand  after  the 
race,  and  I  was  talking  to  Leggat  minor,  who  was  there  with  liis 
governor,  I  saw  pa  look  as  savage  as  a  bear.  And  I  say,  ma^ 
Leggat  minor  told  me  tliat  he  heard  his  governor  say  that  pa  had 
lost  seven  thousand  backing  the  favourite.  Ill  never  back  the 
fiivourite  when  I'm  of  age.  No,  no — hang  me  if  I  do :  leave  me 
alone,  Strong,  will  you  ? " 

"  Captain  Strong !  Captain  Strong !  is  tliis  true  1 "  cried  out  the 
unfortunate  Begum.  **Has  Sir  Francis  been  betting  again?  He 
promised  me  he  woul(bi*t.  He  gave  me  his  word  of  honour  he 
wouldn't." 

Strong,  from  his  place  on  the  box,  had  overheard  the  en<l  of 
young  Clavering's  communication,  and  was  trying  in  vain  to  stop  his 
imlucky  tongue. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  true,  ma'am,"  he  said,  turning  round.  "  I  deplore 
the  loss  as  much  as  you  can.  He  promised  me  aa  he  promised 
you ;  but  tlie  play -is  too  strong  for  him  !  he  can't  refrain  fix)m  it." 

Lady  Clavering  at  this  sad  news  burst  into  a  fit  of  tears.  She 
deplored  her  wretched  fate  as  the  most  misemble  of  women.  She 
declared  she  would  8Ci)ardte,  and  pay  no  more  debts  for  this  ungrate- 
ful man.  She  namited  witli  teariPiil  volubility  a  score  of  stories  only 
too  authentic;,  which  showed  how  her  husband  had  deceived,  and 
how  constantly  she  had  befrieiidcid  him  :  and  in  this  melancholy  con- 
dition, whilst  young  Hopeful  was  thinking  about  the  two  guineas 
which  he  himself  had  won,  and  the  Major  revolving,  in  his  darkened 
mind,  whetlier  certain  plans  which  he  had  been  fonning  luul  better 
not  be  abandoned,  the  splendid  carriage  drove  up  at  length  to  the 
Begum's  house  in  Grosvenor  PliKie ;  tlie  idlers  and  boys  lingering 
about  the  place  to  witness,  according  to  public  wont,  the  close  of  the 
Derby  Day,  and  cheering  the  carriage  as  it  drew  up,  and  envying 
the  happy  folks  who  descended  from  it. 

"  And  it's  for  the  son  of  this  man  that  I  am  made  a  beggar ! " 
Blanche  said,  quivering  with  anger,  as  she  walkecl  upstairs  leaning 
on  the  Major's  arm — "  for  this  cheat — for  this  blat^kleg — for  this  liar 
— for  this  roblwr  of  women." 

**Calm  yourself,  my  dear  Miss  Blau(;ho,"  the  old  gentleman 
Siiid  ;  "  I  pray,  calm  yourself.  You  have  been  hardly  treated,  most 
unjustly.  But  remember  that  you  have  always  a  friend  in  me ; 
and  tnist  to  an  old  fellow  who  will  try  and  serve  vou." 

And  tlie  young  lady,  and  the  hoir  of  tlie  h<.i>eful  house  of  Claver- 
ing, having  retired  to  their  1k'<Is,  the  remaining  three  of  the  Epsom 
party  remained  for  some  time  in  det^p  consultation. 


CHAPTER   LIX 

EXPLANATIONS 

A  LMOST  a  year,  q&  the  reader  will  jwrceive,  has  passed  since  an 
AA  event  (lescribo<l  a  few  pages  back.  Arthur's  black  coat  is 
^  ^  alK)ut  to  he  exchanged  for  a  blue  one.  His  person  has 
undergone  other  more  pleasing  and  remarkable  changes.  His  wig 
has  been  laid  aside,  and  his  hair,  though  somoiliat  thinner,  has 
returned  to  public  view.  And  he  has  hiul  the  honour  of  appearing 
at  Court  in  the  uniform  of  a  Comet  of  the  Clavering  troop  of  the 

shire  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  being  presented  to  the  Sovereign  by 

the  Marqms  of  Stcyne. 

This  was  a  nuyisure  strongly  and  pathetically  urged  by  Arthur's 
uncle.  The  Major  would  not  hear  of  a  year  jiassing  before  this 
ceremony  of  gentl(»manhood  wtis  gone  through.  The  old  gentleman 
thought  that  his  nei>htiw  should  belong  to  some  rather  more  select 
Club  than  the  Polyanthus ;  and  has  announced  everj'Mhere  in  the 
world  his  disappt^intment  that  the  young  man's  proi)erty  has  turned 
out  net  by  any  means  as  well  as  he  could  have  hoped,  and  is  under 
fifteen  hundre<l  a  year. 

That  is  the  amount  at  which  Pcndennis's  property  is  set  down 
in  the  world — where  his  publishers  begin  to  respect  him  much  more 
than  formerly,  and  where  even  mammas  are  by  no  means  uncivil  to 
him.  For  if  the  pretty  daughters  are,  naturally,  to  marry  people  of 
very  different  exixjctationa — at  any  rsitc,  he  will  l)e  eligible  for  the 
plain  ones  :  and  if  the  brilliant  and  fa.«*cinating  Mini  is  to  hook  an 
Earl,  iKM)r  little  Beatrice,  who  has  one  shoulder  higher  than  the 
other,  must  hang  on  to  some  boor  through  life,  and  why  should  not 
Mr.  Pendennis  be  her  sujiport  ?  In  the  very  first  winter  after  the 
acc^ession  to  his  mother's  fortune,  Mrs.  Hawxby  in  a  coim try-house 
caused  her  Beatrice  to  leum  billianls  from  Mr.  Pendennis,  and 
would  Ik?  driven  by  nobody  but  him  in  the  pony  carriage,  because 
he  was  literary  and  her  Beatrice  was  literary  too,  and  declared  that 
the  young  man,  under  the  instigation  of  his  horrid  old  uncle,  had 
behaved  most  infamously  in  trifling  with  Beatrice's  fwOings.  The 
tnith  is  the  old  gentleman,  who  knew  Mrs.  Hawxby's  chanicter,  and 
how  desiK^mtely  that  lady  would  practise  uj)on  unwary  young  men, 
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had  come  to  the  country-house  in  question  and  carried  Arthur  out 
of  the  danger  of  her  immediate  claws,  though  not  out  of  the  reach  of 
her  tongue.  The  elder  Pendennis  would  have  had  his  nephew  pass 
a  part  of  the  Christmas  at  Clavering,  whither  the  family  liad  re- 
turned ;  but  Arthur  had  not  the  heart  for  that.  Clavering  was 
too  near  poor  old  Fairoaks ;  and  that  was  too  full  of  sad  recollections 
for  the  young  man. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  the  Clavcrings,  too,  until  their  reappearance 
upon  the  Epsom  race-ground,  and  must  give  a  brief  account  of  them 
in  the  interval  During  the  past  year,  the  world  has  not  treated 
any  member  of  the  Clavering  family  very  kindly.  Lady  Clavering, 
one  of  the  best-natured  women  that  ever  enjoyed  a  good  dinner,  or 
made  a  slip  in  grammar,  has  had  her  ap|)etite  and  goixl-nature  sadly 
tried  by  constiuit  family  grievances,  and  disputes  such  as  make  the 
efforts  of  the  best  French  cook  unpalatable,  and  the  most  delicately- 
stuffed  sofa-cushion  hard  to  lie  on.  "  I'd  rather  have  a  tuniip, 
Strong,  for  dessert,  than  that  pineapple,  and  all  them  Muscatel 
gnipc^s,  from  Clavering,"  siiys  poor  Lady  Clavering,  looking  at  her 
dinner-table,  and  confiding  her  griefs  to  her  faithful  friend,  "  if  I 
could  but  have  a  little  quiet  to  eat  it  with.  Oh,  how  much 
happier  I  was  when  I  was  a  widow,  and  before  all  this  money  fell 
in  te  me  ! " 

The  Clavering  family  had  indeed  made  a  false  start  in  life,  and 
had  got  neither  comfort,  nor  position,  nor  thanks  for  the  hospitalities 
which  they  administered,  nor  a  return  of  kindness  from  the  i)e*^ple 
whom  tliev  entertained.  The  success  of  their  fii^st  London  scjison 
was  doubtful ;  and  their  failure  afterwards  notorious.  "  Human 
patience  was  not  grciit  enough  to  put  up  with  Sir  Fnincis  Clavering," 
people  sjiid.  "  He  wjis  too  hopelessly  low,  didl,  and  disreputable. 
You  coidd  not  say  what,  but  there  wiis  a  taint  al)out  the  house  and 
its  entourages.  Who  was  the  Begiun,  with  her  money,  and  with- 
out her  h's,  and  where  did  she  come  from  ?  What  an  extraordinary 
little  piece  of  conceit  the  daughter  w;is,  with  her  Gallicistnl  graces 
and  daring  affectations,  not  fit  for  well-bred  English  girls  to  assoiuat^ 
with  !  What  strange  jKiople  were  those  they  assembled  rouml  about 
them  !  Sir  Francis  Clavering  wjis  a  gambler,  living  notoriously  in 
the  sjKtiety  of  blacklegs  and  profligates.  Hely  Clinker,  who  was  in 
his  regiment,  said  that  he  not  only  cheated  at  cards,  but  showed 
the  white  feather.  What  could  Lady  Kock minster  have  meant  by 
taking  her  up  ? "  After  the  first  season,  indeed,  Lady  R<K"kminster, 
who  lijwl  tiiken  up  Lady  Clavering,  put  her  down ;  the  great  ladies 
would  not  take  their  daughters  to  her  parties  :  the  young  men  who 
attended  them  behaved  with  the  most  o<lious  freedom  and  scornftil 
familiarity ;  and  poor  Lady  Clavering  herself  avowed  that  she  waa 
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obliged  to  take  what  she  calle<l  "  the  canal,"  into  her  parlour,  be- 
cause the  tii)top8  wouldn't  come. 

She  had  not  the  slightest  ill-will  towards  "  the  canal,"  the  poor 
dear  lady,  or  any  pride  about  herself,  or  idea  that  she  was  better 
than  her  neighbour ;  but  she  had  taken  implicitly  the  orders  which 
on  her  entry  into  the  world  her  social  godmothers  had  given  her : 
she  had  been  willing  to  know  whom  they  knew,  and  ask  whom  they 
asked.  The  "canal,"  in  fact,  wiw  much  plcasanter  than  what  is 
called  "  society  " ;  but,  as  we  said  before,  that  to  leave  a  mistress 
is  easy,  while,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  left  l)y  her  is  cruel ;  so  you 
may  give  up  society  without  any  great  pang,  or  anything  but  a 
sensation  of  relief  at  the  parting ;  but  severe  are  the  mortifications 
and  j)ains  you  have  if  society  gives  up  you. 

One  young  man  of  fashion  we  have  mentioned,  who  at  least  it 
might  have  been  expectcul  woidd  have  been  found  faithful  amongst 
the  faithless,  and  Harry  Foker,  Esq.,  wjis  indticd  that  young  man. 
But  he  had  not  mauiiged  matters  witli  prudence ;  and  the  unhappy 
passion  at  first  confided  to  Pen,  lK?came  nottjrieus  and  ridiculous  to 
the  town,  wiis  carried  to  the  ears  of  his  weak  and  fond  mother,  and 
finally  brought  under  the  cognisance  of  the  bald-headed  and  in- 
flexible Foker  senior.  -^ 

When  Mr.  Foker  learned  this  disagreeable  news,  there  took 
place  between  him  and  his  son  a  violent  and  paiiil\il  scene,  which 
ended  in  the  iK)or  little  gentleman's  banishm(;nt  from  England  fi)r 
a  year,  with  a  positive  order  to  return  at  the  expinition  of  that  time 
and  complete;  his  marriage  with  his  cousin ;  or  to  retiie  into  private 
fife  and  three  hundred  a  year  altogether,  and  never  see  parent  or 
brewery  more.  Mr.  Henry  Foker  went  away  then,  carrying  with 
him  that  grief  and  care  which  i)asses  free  at  the  strit^test  custom- 
houses, and  wliich  proverbially  accompanies  the  exile,  and  with  this 
crape  over  liis  eyes,  even  the  Parisiim  Boulevard  looked  melancholy 
to  him,  and  the  sky  of  Italy  black. 

To  Sir  Francis  Clavering  that  year  was  a  most  unfortunate  one. 
The  events  described  in  the  last  cliapter  came  to  complete  the  min 
of  the  year.  It  wjis  that  year  of  gnice  in  which,  as  our  sporting 
readers  may  rememlK>r,  Lord  Harrowhill's  horse  (he  was  a  classical 
young  nobleman,  and  named  his  stud  out  of  the  "  Iliad  ") — when 
Podasokus  won  tlie  "  Der])y,"  to  the  dismay  of  the  knowing  ones, 
who  pronounced  the  winning  horse's  name  in  various  extraordinary 
ways,  and  who  l)acked  Borax,  who  was  nowhere  in  the  nice.  Sir 
Francis  Clavering,  who  was  intimate  with  some  of  the  most  rascally 
chanu^ters  of  the  turf,  and,  of  course,  had  valuable  "  information," 
had  laid  heavy  odds  against  the  winning  horse,  and  backed  the 
Civourite  freely,  and  the  result  of  his  dealings  was,  aa  his  son 
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correctly  stated  to  poor  Lady  Claycring,  a  loss  of  seven  thousand 
pouuds. 

ludeed,  it  was  a  cruel  blow  upon  the  lady,  who  had  discharged 
her  husband's  debts  many  times  over :  who  had  received  as  many 
times  his  oaths  and  promises  of  amendment;  who  had  paid  his 
money-lenders  and  horse-dealers ;  who  had  furnished  his  town  and 
country  houses,  and  who  was  calle4  upon  now  instantly  to  meet  this 
enonnous  sum,  the  penalty  of  her  cowardly  husband's  extravagance. 

It  has  been  described  in  fonner  pages  how  the  elder  Pendennis 
luid  become  the  adviser  of  the  Clavcring  family,  and,  in  his  quality 
oF  intimate  friend  of  the  house,  had  gone  over  every  room  of  it,  and 
even  seen  that  ugly  closet  which  we  all  of  us  have,  and  in  which, 
acconling  to  the  proverb,  the  family  skeleton  is  loc^ke<l  up.  About 
the  Baronet's  pecuniary  matters,  if  the  Major  did  not  know,  it  was 
because  Clavering  himself  did  not  know  them,  and  hid  them  from 
himself  and  others  in  sut^h  a  hopeless  entanglement  of  lies,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  adviser  or  attorney  or  i)rineii)al  to  get  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  aftairs.  But,  concerning  Lady  Clavering,  the  Mtyor 
was  much  better  informed;  and  when  the  unlucky  mishap  of  the 
"Derby"  arose,  he  took  upon  himself  to  become  completely  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  her  means,  whatsoever  they  were ; 
and  was  now  a^^cimitely  informed  of  the  vjist  an<l  reiKnited  sacrifices 
which  the  widow  Amory  had  made  in  behalf  of  her  present  husband. 

He  did  not  conceiil, — and  he  had  won  no  small  favour  from  Miss 
Blanche  by  avowing  it, — his  opinion,  that  Lady  Clavering's  daughter 
had  been  hardly  treated  at  the  expense  of  her  son  by  her  second 
marriage :  and  in  his  conversations  with  Lady  Clavering  hati  fairly 
hinted  that  he  thought  Miss  Blanche  ought  to  have  a  better  pro- 
vision. We  have  said  that  he  had  already  given  the  widow  to 
understand  that  he  knew  all  the  particulars  of  her  early  and  un- 
fortunate history,  having  been  in  India  at  the  time  when — when 
the  painful  circumstances  ocxjurred  which  had  ended  in  her  parting 
fi-om  her  first  husband.  He  could  tell  her  where  to  find  the  Calcutta 
newspaper  which  contained  the  account  of  Anjory's  trial,  and  he 
showed,  and  the  Begum  wjis  not  a  little  gi-atcful  to  him  for  his 
forbeanince,  how,  being  aware  all  along  of  this  mishap  which  had 
befallen  her,  he  had  kept  all  knowledge  of  it  to  himself,  and  been 
constantly  the  friend  of  her  family. 

"Interested  motives,  my  dejir  Latly  Clavering,"  he  said,  "of 
course  I  may  have  had.  We  all  have  intereste<l  motives,  and  mine, 
I  don't  conceal  from  you,  was  to  make  a  marriage  between  my 
nephew  and  your  daughter."  To  which  Lady  Clavering,  perhaps 
with  some  surprise  that  the  Major  should  choose  her  family  for  a 
union  with  his  own,  said  she  was  quite  willing  to  consent 
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But  frankly  he  said,  "My  dear  lady,  my  boy  has  but  five 
hundred  a  year,  and  a  wife  with  ten  thousand  {Hjunds  to  her  fortune 
would  scarcely  better  hiin.  We  could  do  better  for  him  than  that, 
permit  me  to  say ;  and  he  is  a  shrewd  cautious  young  fellow  who 
has  sown  his  wild  oats  now — who  haa  very  good  parts  and  plenty 
of  ambition — and  whose  object  in  marrying  is  to  better  himself.  If 
you  and  Sir  Francis  chose — and  Sir  Francis,  take  my  word  for  it, 
will  refuse  you  nothing — you  could  put  Arthur  in  a  way  to  advance 
very  considerably  in  the  world,  and  show  the  stuff  which  he  has  in 
him.  Of  what  use  is  that  seat  in  Parliament  to  Clavering,  who 
scarcely  ever  shows  his  face  in  the  House,  or  speaks  a  word  there  1 
Tm  tohl  by  gentlemen  who  heard  my  boy  at  Oxbridge,  that  he  was 
famous  as  an  orator,  begad  ! — and  once  put  his  foot  into  the  stirrup 
and  mount  him,  IVe  no  doubt  he  won^t  be  the  last  of  the  field, 
ma'am.  IVe  tasted  the  chap,  and  know  him  pretty  well,  I  think. 
He  is  much  too  lazy,  and  careless,  and  flighty  a  fellow,  to  make  a 
jog-trot  journey,  and  arrive,  as  your  lawyers  do,  at  the  end  of  their 
lives ;  but  give  him  a  start  and  good  friends,  and  an  opportunity, 
and  take  my  word  for  it,  he'll  make  himself  a  name  that  his  sons 
shall  be  proud  of.  I  don't  see  any  way  for  a  fellow  like  him  to 
parvenir,  but  by  making  a  pnulent  marriage — not  with  a  beggarly 
heiress — to  sit  down  for  life  upon  a  miserable  fifteen  hundred  a  year 
— but  with  somebody  whom  he  can  help,  and  who  can  help  him 
forward  in  the  world,  and  whom  he  can  give  a  good  name  and  a 
station  in  the  country,  begad,  in  return  for  the  advantages  which 
she  brings  him.  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  have  a  distinguished 
son-in-law,  than  to  keep  your  husband  on  in  Parliament,  who's  of  no 
good  to  himself  or  to  anybody  else  there,  and  that's,  I  say,  why  I've 
been  interested  about  you,  and  offer  you  what  I  think  a  good  bargain 
for  both." 

"You  know  I  look  upon  Arthur  as  one  of  the  family  almost 
now,"  said  the  good-natured  Begum :  "he  comes  and  goes  when  he 
likes ;  and  the  more  I  think  of  his  dear  mother,  the  more  I  see 
there's  few  people  so  good — none  so  good  to  me.  And  I'm  sure  I 
crie<l  when  I  heiird  of  her  death,  and  would  have  gone  into  mourning 
for  her  myself,  only  black  don't  become  me.  And  I  know  who  his 
mother  wanted  him  to  marry — Laura,  I  mean — whom  old  Lady 
Ro<»kmin8ter  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to,  and  no  wonder.  She's  a 
better  girl  than  my  girl.  I  know  both.  And  my  Betsy — Blanche, 
I  mean — ain't  been  a  comfort  to  me,  Major.  It's  Laura  Pen  ought 
to  marry." 

"  Marry  on  five  hundied  a  year  !  My  dear  good  soul,  you  are 
mad  ! "  Major  Pendeunis  said.  "  Think  over  what  I  have  sjiid  to 
you.     Do  nothing  in  your  affairs  with  that  unhappy  husband   of 
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yours  without  consultiu^j  me ;  and  remember  that  old  Pendennis  is 
always  your  friend." 

For  some  time  previous,  Pen's  uncle  had  held  similar  language 
to  Miss  Amory.  He  had  pointed  out  to  her  the  convenience  of  the 
match  which  he  had  at  heart,  and  was  bound  to  say,  that  mutual 
convenience  was  of  all  things  the  very  best  in  the  world  to  marry 
upon — the  only  thing.  "  Look  at  your  love-marriages,  my  dear 
young  creature.  The  love-match  peo])le  are  the  most  notorious  of 
all  for  quarrelling  afterwards ;  and  a  girl  who  runs  away  with  Jack 
to  Gretna  Green,  constantly  runs  away  with  Tom  to  Switzerland 
afterwards.  The  great  ]K)int  in  marriage  is  for  people  to  agree  to 
be  useful  to  one  another.  The  lady  brings  the  means,  and  the 
gentleman  avails  himself  of  them.  My  boy's  wife  brings  the  horse, 
and  begad  Pen  goes  in  and  wins  the  plate.  That's  what  I  cidl  a 
sensible  union.  A  couple  like  that  have  something  to  talk  to  each 
other  about  when  they  come  together.  If  you  had  Cupid  himself  to 
talk  to — if  Blanche  and  Pen  were  Cupid  and  Psyche,  begad — the5r'd 
begin  to  yawn  after  a  few  evenings,  if  they  had  nothing  but  senti- 
ment to  speak  on." 

As  for  Miss  Amory,  she  was  contented  enough  with  Pen  as 
long  as  there  was  nol)ody  better.  And  how  many  other  young 
ladies  are  like  her? — and  how  many  love-marriages  carry  on  well  to 
the  last  ] — and  how  many  scntimentid  firms  do  not  finish  in  bank- 
ruptcy?— and  how  many  heroic  piissions  don't  dwindle  down  into 
despicable  indifference,  or  end  in  shameful  defeat  ? 

These  views  of  life  and  philosophy  the  Major  was  constantly, 
according  to  his  custom,  inculcating  on  Pen,  whose  mind  was  such 
that  he  could  see  the  right  on  both  sides  of  many  questions,  and, 
comprehending  the  sentimentid  life  which  wtis  (luite  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  honest  Major's  intelligence,  could  understand  the  practical  life 
to(3,  and  accommodate  himself,  or  think  he  could  accommodate  him- 
self, to  it.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  during  the  spring  succeeding  his 
mo  tiler's  death  he  was  a  good  deal  under  the  influence  of  his  imde's 
advice,  and  domesticated  in  Lady  Clavering's  house ;  and  in  a  measure 
was  accepted  by  Miss  Amory  without  Ijeing  a  suitor,  and  was  received 
without  being  engaged.  The  young  i)eople  were  extremely  fiimiliar, 
without  being  particularly  sentimental,  and  met  and  parted  with 
each  other  in  perfect  good-humour.  "  And  I,"  thought  Pendennis, 
"  am  the  fellow  who  eight  years  ago  had  a  grand  passion,  and  last 
year  was  raging  in  a  fever  alxjut  Briseis  !  " 

Yas,  it  was  the  same  Pendennis,  and  time  had  brought  to  him, 
as  to  the  rest  of  us,  its  ordinary  cunsecpiences,  consolations,  develop- 
ments.    We  alter  very  little.     When  we  talk  of  this  man  or  that 
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woman  being  no  longer  the  same  person  whom  we  rememl)er  in  youth, 
and  remark  (of  course  to  (le])lore)  changes  in  our  friends,  we  don't 
perhaps,  calculate  that  circumstance  only  brings  out  the  latent 
defect  or  quality,  and  d(x;s  not  create  it.  The  selfish  languor  and 
indifference  of  to-<lay*8  possession  is  the  consequence  of  the  selfish 
anlour  of  yesterday's  pursuit :  the  scorn  and  wearine^  which  cries 
vanitas  vanitatum  is  but  the  lassitude  of  the  sick  apjietitc  palled 
with  pleasure :  the  insolence  of  the  succeiisfid  jxirvenu  is  only  the 
necessary  continuance  of  the  ciireer  of  the  needy  stniggler  :  our  mental 
changes  are  like  our  grey  hairs  or  our  wrinkles — but  the  fidfilment 
of  the  plan  of  mortal  growth  and  dec4iy  :  that  which  is  snow-white 
now  was  glossy  bhu'k  once ;  that  which  is  sluggish  obesity  to-day 
was  boisterous  rosy  health  a  few  years  back  ;  that  c^din  weariness, 
benevolent,  resigne<l,  and  di8ai)point(>d,  was  ambition,  fierce  and 
violent,  but  a  few  years  since,  and  has  only  settled  into  submissive 
rei)08e  after  many  a  ])attle  and  dcfeiit.  Lui^ky  he  who  can  bear 
his  faihire  so  genfjrously,  and  give  up  his  broken  sword  to  Fate  the 
Con(iueror  with  a  manly  and  humble  heart !  Are  you  not  awe- 
stricken,  you,  friendly  reader,  who,  taking  the  page  up  for  a  moment's 
light  reading,  lay  it  down,  jx^rchance,  for  a  graver  reflection, — to 
think  how  you,  who  have  consummated  your  sm^cess  or  your  disaster, 
may  be  holding  marke<l  sttition,  or  a  hoiKiless  and  nameless  place,  in 
the  crowd — who  have  i)assed  through  how  many  struggles  of  defeat, 
8U(;cess,  crime,  remorstj,  to  yours^Hf  only  known ! — who  may  have 
loved  and  grown  cold,  wept  and  laughed  again,  how  oft<}u  ! — to  think 
how  you  arc  the  same  }'o?/,  whom  in  childhood  you  remember,  before 
the  voyage  of  life  l)egan  !  It  luis  l)een  prr^penius,  and  you  are  riding 
into  i)ort,  the  i>e()ple  iiuzziiing  and  the  gims  saluting, — and  the  lucky 
captain  bows  from  the  ship's  side,  and  there  is  a  care  imder  the  star 
on  his  breast  which  uolnxly  knows  of:  or  you  are  wre<.*ked,  and 
lashed,  hopeless,  to  a  solitary  spar  out  at  sea : — the  sinking  man  and 
the  successful  one  are  thinking  each  about  home,  very  likely,  and 
remembering  the  time  when  they  were  children  ;  idone  on  the  hopeless 
spar,  drowning  out  of  sight ;  alone  in  the  midfit  of  the  crowd  applaud- 
ing you. 
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CONVERSATIONS 

OUR  good-natured  Begum  witA  at  first  bo  much  emraged  at  this 
last  instance  of  her  husband's  duplicity  and  folly,  that  she 
refused  to  give  Sir  Francis  Clavering  any  aid  in  order  to 
meet  his  debts  of  honour,  and  declared  that  she  would 'separate  fix>m 
him,  and  leave  him  to  the  consequences  of  his  incorrigible  weakness 
and  waste.  After  that  fatul  day's  transactions  at  the  Derby,  the 
unlucky  gambler  was  in  such  a  condition  of  mind  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  avoid  everyhxly ;  alike  his  tiuf-associat€S  with  whom  he 
had  made  debts  whi(^h  he  trembled  lest  he  should  not  have  the  means 
of  paying,  and  iiis  wife,  his  long-Huffciring  liankcT,  on  whom  he  reason- 
ably doubted  wh(^ther  he  should  be  allowed  any  longer  to  draw. 
When  Lady  Clavering  asked  the  next  moniing  whether  Sir  Francis 
was  in  the  house,  she  rec(;ived  answer  that  he  had  not  returned  that 
night,  but  ha<l  sent  a  messenger  to  his  valet,  ordering  him  to  forward 
clothes  and  letters  l)y  the  bearer.  Strong  knew  that  he  should  have 
a  visit  or  a  message  fn)m  him  in  the  (Muirse  of  that  or  the  sulisetjuent 
day,  and  accordingly  got  a  note  lH'«t>e4'hing  him  to  call  ui>on  his  dis- 
tracted friend  F.  C.  at  Short's  Hotel,  Bhu-kfriars,  and  ask  for  Mr. 
Francis  there.  For  the  Ban)net  wjw  a  gentleman  of  that  peculiarity 
of  mind  that  he  would  nither  tell  a  lie  than  not,  and  always  bi^gan 
a  contest  with  fortime  by  running  away  and  hiding  himself.  The 
Boots  of  Mr.  Short's  establishment,  who  carried  Clavering's  message 
to  Grosvenor  Plac^^,  and  brought  hick  his  C4irpet-bag,  was  instantly 
aware  who  was  the  owner  of  the  bag,  and  he  imparted  his  infonna- 
tion  to  the  footman  who  was  laying  the  breakfast- table,  who  rarrie<l 
down  the  news  to  the  servants'  hall,  who  took  it  to  Mrs.  R)nn(T, 
my  Lady's  housekeeper  and  confidential  maid,  who  cjirrieil  it  to  my 
Lady.  And  thus  every  single  i)erson  in  the  Grosvenor  Phu'e  estab- 
lishment knew  that  Sir  Francis  wtus  in  hiding,  under  the  name  of 
Francis,  at  an  inn  in  the  Blackfriars  Road.  And  Sir  Francis's 
coachman  told  the  news  to  other  gentlemen's  coachmen,  who  carried 
it  to  their  masters,  and  to  the  neighboiuing  Tattersall's,  where  very 
gloomy  anticipations  were  formed  that  Sir  Francis  Clavering  was 
about  to  make  a  tour  in  the  Levant. 
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In  the  course  of  that  day  the  number  of  letters  addressed  to  Sir 
Francis  Claveriug,  Bart.,  which  found  their  way  to  his  hall  table, 
was  quite  remarkable.  The  French  cook  sent  in  his  account  to  my 
Lady ;  the  tradesmen  who  supplied  her  Ladyship's  table,  and  Messrs. 
Finer  and  Gimcrack,  the  mercers  and  ornamental  dealers,  and  Madame 
Crinoline,  the  Eminent  milliner,  also  forwarded  their  little  bills  to  her 
Ladyship,  in  company  with  Miss  Amory's  private,  and  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  account  at  each  establishment. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  the  Derby,  when  Strong  (after 
a  colloquy  with  his  princii)al  at  Short's  Hotel,  whom  he  found  crying 
and  drinking  cura^oa)  called  to  transact  business  according  to  his 
custom  at  Grosvenor  Place,  he  found  all  these  suspicious  documents 
ranged  in  the  Baronet's  study ;  and  began  to  open  them  and  examine 
them  with  a  rueftd  countenance. 

Mrs.  Bonner,  my  La<ly's  maid  and  housekeeper,  came  down  ujwn 
him  whilst  engaged  in  this  occupation.  Mrs.  Bnnuor,  a  |)art  of  the 
family,  and  iw  necessary  to  her  mistress  as  the  Chevalier  was  to  Sir 
Francis,  was  of  course  on  Lady  Clavering's  side  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband,  and  ajs  by  duty  boimd  even  more  angry 
than  her  Ladyship  herself. 

"  She  won't  pay,  if  she  takes  ray  advice,*'  Mrs.  Bonner  said. 
"You'll  please  to  go  back  to  Sir  Francis,  Capt4iiii— and  he  lurking 
about  in  a  low  public-house  and  don't  dare  to  face  his  wife  like  a 
man  ! — and  say  that  we  won't  pay  his  debts  no  longer.  We  nia<le  a 
man  of  him,  we  took  him  out  of  gjiol  (and  other  folks  too  perhaps), 
we've  j)aid  his  debts  over  and  over  figain-  -we  set  him  up  in  ParHa-  ^ 
ment  and  gave  him  a  house  in  town  and  country,  aiui  where  he  don't 
dare  show  his  face,  the  shabby  sneak !  We've  given  him  the  horse 
he  rides  and  the  dinner  he  eats  and  the  verv  clothes  he  has  on  his 
back  ;  and  we  will  give  him  no  more.  Our  fortune,  nm-h  as  is  left  of  it, 
is  left  to  ourselves,  and  we  won't  wasto  any  more  of  it  on  this  ungrate- 
ful man.  We'll  give  him  enough  to  live  upon  and  leave  him,  that's 
what  we'll  do  :  and  that's  what  you  may  tell  him  from  Susan  Bonner.* 

Susan  BoniK^r's  mistress  hearing  of  Strong's  arrival  sent  for  him 
at  this  juncture,  and  the  Chevalier  went  ui»  to  her  Ladyship  not 
without  hoi»es  that  he  should  find  her  more  tractable  than  her  facto- 
tum Mrs.  Bonner.  Many  a  time  before  had  he  pleaded  his  client's 
cause  with  Ljuly  Clavering  and  caused  her  good-nature  to  relent  , 
He  tried  again  once  more.  He  painted  in  dismal  colours  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  hivl  found  Sir  Francis :  and  would  not  answer  for 
any  consequences  which  might  ensue  if  he  could  not  find  means  of 
meeting  his  engagements. 

"Kill  hisself,"  laughed  Mrs.  Bonner,  "kill  hisself,  will  he? 
Dying's  the  best  thing  he  could  do."    Strong  vowed  that  he  had  found 
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him  with  the  razors  on  the  tabic ;  but  at  this,  in  her  turn,  Lady 
Clavering  lauglied  bitterly.  "  He'll  do  himself  no  harm  iw  long  as 
there's  a  shilling  left  of  which  he.  (^n  rob  a  ])oot  woman.  His  life's 
((uite  safe,  Cai)tain  :  you  may  (le|)end  uiK)n  that  Ah  !  it  was  a  bad 
day  that  ever  I  set  eyes  on  him." 

"  He's  worse  than  the  first  man,"  cried  out  my  Lady's  aide-de- 
camp. "He  was  a  man,  he  was — a  wild  devil,  but  he  hjul  the 
courage  of  a  man — whereas  this  fellow — what's  the  use  of  my  Ljuly 
IMiying  his  bills,  and  selling  her  diamonds,  and  forgiving  him  1  He'll 
l)e  jw  Ixid  again  next  year.  The  very  next  (ihance  he  luis  he'll  \ye  a 
cheating  of  her,  and  robbing  of  her ;  and  Ikt  money  will  go  to  keep 
a  pack  of  rogues  and  swindlers  I  don't  mean  y<m.  Captain — you've 
been  a  good  friend  to  us  enough,  bating  we  wish  we'd  never  set 
eyes  on  yoiu" 

The  Chevalier  saw  from  the  wonls  which  Mrs.  Bonner  hjul  let  slip 
regarding  the  diamonds,  that  the  kind  Begum  was  disposcnl  to  relent 
once  more  at  least,  and  that  there  were  hoiK*s  still  for  his  principal. 

"Up(m  my  word,  ma'am,"  Ik;  said,  with  a  real  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  Lady  Clavering's  trou])les,  and  admimtion  for  her  untiring  gcMnl- 
nature,  and  with  a  show  of  (»ntlnisiasm  which  advancwl  not  a  little 
his  graceless  i)atron's  cause  "  anything  you  say  against  C/lavering, 
or  Mra.  Bonner  here  («cs  out  agjiinst  me,  is  no  better  than  we  ^leserve, 
both  of  us,  and  it  wiis  an  unlucky  day  for  you  when  you  siiw  either. 
He  has  Ixjhaved  cruelly  to  you  :  and  if  you  were  not  the  most  gene- 
rous and  forgiving  woman  in  the  world,  I  know  there  would  Ik?  no 
chance  for  him.  But  you  can't  let  the  father  of  ycmr  scm  l)e  a  dis- 
grace<l  man,  and  semi  litth;  Frank  into  the  world  with  such  a  stain 
upon  him.  Tie  him  down  ;  biml  him  by  any  promises  you  like  :  I 
vouch  for  him  that  he  will  suliscribe  them." 

"And  breixk  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Bonner. 

"  And  keep  'em  this  time,"  cried  out  Strong.  "  He  must  keep 
them.  If  you  could  have  se(ui  how  he  wept,  ma'am  !  *  Oh,  Strong,' 
he  said  to  me,  *  it's  not  for  myself  I  feel  now  :  it's  for  my  l)oy — it's 
for  the  best  woman  in  England,  whom  I  have  treated  biisely— I 
know  I  have.'  He  didn't  intend  to  bet  iiinm  this  race,  ma'am — 
indeed  he  didn't.  He  wjis  cheat^'d  int^)  it :  all  the  ring  was  taken 
in.  He  thought  he  might  make  the  bet  cjuit^  safely,  without  the 
least  risk.  And  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  him  for  all  his  life  long.  To 
see  a  man  cry — Oh,  it's  dreadful." 

"He  don't  think  much  of  making  my  dear  missus  cry,"  said 
Mrs.  Bonner — "  poor  dear  soul ! — look  if  he  does.  Captain." 

"  If  youVe  the  soul  of  a  man,  Clavering,"  Strong  said  to  his 
principal,  when  he  recounted  this  scene  to  him,  "youll  keep  your 
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promise  this  time :  and,  so  help  me  Heaven !  if  you  break  word 
with  her,  I'll  turn  against  you  and  tell  alL" 

"Wliat  all?*'  cried  Mr.  Francis,  to  whom  his  ambassador 
brought  the  news  bock  at  Short's  Hotel,  where  Strong  found  the 
Baronet  crying  and  drinking  cura^oa. 

"  Psha !  Do  you  suppose  I  am  a  fool  1 "  burst  out  Strong. 
"  Do  you  supix)se  I  could  have  lived  so  long  in  the  world,  Frank 
Clavering,  without  having  my  eyes  about  me  1  You  know  I  have 
but  to  speak  and  you  are  a  l)cggar  to-morrow.  And  I  am  not  the 
only  man  who  knows  your  secret." 

"  Who  else  does  ? "  gasped  Clavering. 

"Old  Pendennis  doi«,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  He  re- 
cognised the  man  the  first  night  he  saw  him,  when  he  came  drunk 
into  your  house." 

"  He  knows  it,  does  he  1 "  shrieked  out  Clavering.  "  Damn  him 
—kill  him." 

"  You'd  like  to  kill  us  all,  wouldn't  you,  old  boy  ? "  said  Strong, 
with  a  sneer,  puffing  his  cigar. 

The  Biironet  dashed  his  weak  hand  against  his  forehead ;  per 
haps  the  other  had  interpreted  his  wish  rightly.  "  Oh,  Strong  ! "  ho 
cried,  "  if  I  dared,  I'd  put  an  end  to  myself,  for  I'm  the  d — est 
miserable  dog  in  all  En^^land.  It's  that  that  makes  me  so  wild  and 
reckless.  It's  that  which  makes  me  take  to  drink  "  (and  he  drank, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  a  bumj)er  of  his  fortifier — the  cura^oa),  "  and 
to  live  alx)ut  with  these  thitjves.  I  know  they're  thieves,  every  one  of 
'em,  d — d  thieves.  And — and  liow  can  I  help  it? — and  I  didn't 
know  it,  you  know — and,  by  Ga<l,  I'm  innocent — and  until  I  saw  the 
d — d  scoundrel  first,  I  knew  no  more  about  it  than  the  dead — and 
III  fly,  and  I'll  go  abroad  out  of  the  reach  of  the  confounded  hells,  and 
I'll  bury  myself  in  a  forest,  by  Gad  !  and  hang  myself  up  to  a  tree— 
and,  oh, — I'm  the  most  miserable- beggar  in  all  England  ! "  And  so 
with  more  tears,  shrieks,  and  cimses,  the  impotent  uiTctch  vente<l  his 
grief  anrl  deplore<l  his  unhappy  fate  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  groans  and 
despair  and  blasphemy,  vowed  his  misepiible  repentance. 

The  honoured  proverb  which  declare*  that  to  be  an  ill  wind 
which  blows  good  to  nolnxly,  was  verified  in  the  case  of  Sir  Francis 
Clavering,  and  another  of  the  occupants  of  Mr.  Strong's  chambers 
in  Shepherd's  Inn.  The  man  was  "  good,"  by  a  lucky  hap,  with 
whom  Colonel  Altamont  made  his  bet ;  and  on  the  settling  day  of 
the  Derby — as  Captain  Clinker,  who  was  appointed  to  settle  Sir 
Francis  Clavering's  book  lor  him  (for  Lmly  Clavering,  by  the  advice 
of  Major  Pendennis,  would  not  allow  the  Baronet  to  liquidate  his 
own  money  transactions),  paid  over  the  notes  to  the  Baronet's 
many  creditors — Colonel  Altamont  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
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the  odds  of  thirty  to  oric  in  fiftieB,  which  he  had  taken  against  the 
winning  horse  of  the  day. 

Numbers  of  the  Coloners  friends  were  present  on  the  occasion 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  luck — all  Altamont's  own  set  and  the 
gents  who  met  in  the  i)rivate  parlour  of  the  convivial  Wheeler,  my 
host  of  the  "  Harlecjuin^s  Head,"  came  to  witness  their  comru<le's 
good  fortune,  and  would  have  liked,  with  a  generous  sympathy  for 
success,  to  share  in  it.  "Now  was  the  time,"  Tom  Diver  had 
suggested  to  the  Colonel,  "to  have  up  the  specie  ship  that  waa 
sunk  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  the  three  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  on  board,  besides  bars  and  doubloons."  "The 
Tredyddlums  were  very  low — to  be  bought  for  an  old  song — never  was 
such  an  opportunity  for  buying  shares,"  Mr.  Keightley  insinuated ; 
and  Jack  Holt  pressed  forward  his  tobacco-smuggling  scheme,  the 
audacity  of  which  pleased  the  Colonel  more  than  any  other  of  the  specu- 
lations proposed  to  him.  Then  of  the  "  Harlequin's  Head  "  boys : 
there  was  Jack  Rackstraw,  who  knew  of  a  pair  of  horses  which  the 
Colonel  must  buy ;  Tom  Fleet,  whose  satirical  paper.  The  Swells  wanted 
but  two  hundred  pounds  of  capital  to  be  worth  a  thousand  a  year  to 
any  man — "  with  such  a  power  and  influence,  Colonel,  you  rogue,  and 
the  entree  of  all  the  green-rooms  in  London,"  Tom  iu*ge<l ;  whilst  little 
Moss  Abrams  entreated  the  Colonel  not  to  listen  to  these  absurd 
fellows  with  their  humbugging  si)eculations,  but  to  invest  liis  money 
in  some  good  bills  which  Moss  coidd  get  for  him,  and  which  would 
retiu*n  him  fifty  i)er  cent,  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England 

Each  and  all  of  these  worthies  ciime  round  the  Colonel  with 
their  various  blandishments;  but  he  had  courage  enough  to  resist 
them,  and  to  button  up  his  notes  in  the  pocket  of  his  ,coat,  and  go 
home  to  Strong,  and  "  sjwrt "  the  outer  door  of  the  cliambers. 
Honest  Strong  had  given  his  fellow-lodger  good  advice  about  all  his 
acquaintances ;  and  though,  when  pressed,  lie  did  not  mind  frankly 
taking  twenty  pi^mds  himself  out  of  the  Coloners  winnings.  Strong 
was  a  great  deal  too  upright  to  let  others  cheat  him. 

He  was  not  a  btul  fellow  when  in  good  fortune,  this  Altamont. 
He  ordered  a  smart  livery  for  Gnidy,  and  made  poor  old  Costigan 
shed  tears  of  quickly  dried  gratitude  by  giving  him  a  five-pound  note 
after  a  snug  dinner  at  the  Back  Kitchen,  and  he  bought  a  green 
shawl  for  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  a  yellow  one  for  Fanny:  the  most 
brilliant  "  sacrifices  "  of  a  Kcgent  Street  haberdasher's  window.  And 
a  short  time  after  this,  ujKin  lior  birthday,  which  happened  in  the 
month  of  June,  Miss  Amory  received  from  "  a  friend  "  a  parcel  con- 
taining an  enonnous  braas-iulaid  writing-desk,  in  which  there  was 
a  set  of  amethysts,  the  most  hideous  eyes  ever  looked  upon, — a 
musical  snuff-box,  and  two  Keepsakes  of  tlie  year  before  last^  and 
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accompanied  with  a  couple  of  gowu-pieces  of  the  most  astounding 
colours,  the  receipt  of  which  goods  made  the  Sylphide  laugh  and 
wonder  immoderately.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  Colonel  Altamont  had 
made  a  purchase  of  cigars  and  French  silks  from  some  duffers  in 
Fleet  Street  about  this  period ;  and  he  was  found  by  Strong  in  the 
open  Auction-Room  in  Cheapaide,  having  invested  some  money  in  two 
desks,  several  pairs  of  richly-plated  candlesticks,  a  dinner  ^pei^e, 
and  a  bagatelle-board.  The  dinner  ^jwrgne  remained  at  chambers, 
and  figured  at  the  banquets  there,  which  the  Colonel  gave  pretty  freely. 
It  seemed  beautiful  in  his  eyes,  until  Jack  Holt  said  it  looked  as  if 
it  had  beeu  taken  "in  a  bill."     And  Jack  Holt  certainly  knew. 

The  dinners  were  i)rctty  frequent  at  chambers,  and  Sir  Francis 
Clavering  condescended  to  partake  of  them  constantly.  His  own 
house  was  shut  up :  the  successor  of  Mirobolant,  who  had  sent  in 
his  bills  so  prematurely,  was  dismissed  by  the  indignant  Lady 
Clavering :  the  luxuriancx5  of  the  establishment  was  greatly  pruned 
and  reduced.  One  of  the  large  footmen  was  cashiered,  u|)on  which 
the  other  gave  warning,  not  liking  to  serve  without  his  mate,  or  in 
a  family  where  on'y  one  footman  was  kep'.  General  and  severe 
economical  reforms  were  practised  by  the  Begum  in  her  whole  house 
hold,  in  consequence  of  the  extravagance  of  which  her  graceless 
husband  had  been  guilty.  The  Major  was  her  Ladyshij)'8  friend ; 
Strong  on  the  part  of  i)oor  Clavering ;  her  Ladyship's  lawyer,  and 
the  honest  Begiun  herself,  executed  these  reforms  with  promptitude 
and  severity.  After  paying  the  Baronet's  debts,  the  settlement  of 
which  occasioned  considerable  public  sc4in<lal,  and  caused  the  Baronet 
to  sink  even  lower  in  the  world's  estimation  than  he  had  been  before, 
Lady  Clavering  quitted  London  for  Tunbridgc  Wells  in  high  dudgeon, 
refusing  to  see  her  reprobate  husband,  whom  nobody  pitied.  Claver- 
ing remamcd  in  London  patiently,  by  no  means  anxious  to  meet  his 
wife's  just  indignation,  and  sneaked  in  and  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whence  he  and  Captain  Raff  and  Mr.  Marker  would  go 
to  have  a  game  at  billiards  and  a  cigar :  or  showed  in  the  sporting 
jmblic-houses ;  or  he  might  be  seen  lurking  about  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
his  lawyers',  where  the  princiimls  kept  him  for  hours  waiting,  and 
tlie  clerks  winked  at  each  other,  as  he  sjite  in  their  oifice.  No 
wonder  that  he  relished  the  dinners  at  Shepherd's  Inn,  and  was 
perfectly  resigned  there :  resigned  ?  he  was  so  happy  nowhere  else ; 
he  was  wretched  amongst  his  equals,  who  scorned  him — but  here  he 
was  the  chief  guest  at  the  table,  where  they  continually  addressed 
him  with  "  Yes,  Sir  Francis,"  and  "  No,  Sir  Francis " ;  where  he 
told  his  wretched  jokes,  and  where  he  quavered  his  dreary  little 
French  song,  after  Strong  had  sung  his  jovial  chorus,  and  honest 
Costigan  had  piped  his  Irish  ditties.      Such  a  jolly  mSnage  as 
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Strong's,  with  Grady's  Irish  stew,  and  the  Ghevalier*8  brew  of 
j)unch  afl(T  dinner,  would  have  been  welfonie  to  many  a  better 
man  than  Clavering,  the  solitude  of  wliose  <n*eat  house  at  home 
frightened  him,  where  he  was  attended  only  by  tlie  old  woman  who 
kept  the  house,  and  liis  valet  who  sne(;red  at  him. 

"  Yes,  danunit,"  siiid  he  to  liis  frien<ls  in  Shephenl's  Inn.  "  That 
fellow  of  mine,  I  must  turn  him  away,  only  I  owe  him  two  years' 
Wages,  curse  him,  and  c^n't  ask  my  Lady.  He  brings  me  my  tea 
cold  of  a  moniing,  with  a  dem*d  h^aden  teasi)oon,  and  lie  says  my 
Lady's  sent  all  the  plate  to  the  banktT's  because  it  ain't  siife. — Now 
ain't  it  hanl  that  she  won't  tnist  me  with  a  single  teasiKX)n  :  ain't  it 
imgentlemanlike,  Altamont?  You  know  my  Lady's  of  low  birth — 
that  is — I  l)eg  your  jmnlon — hem — that  is,  it's  most  cniel  of  her  not 
to  show  more  confidence  in  me.  And  the  very  servants  begin  to 
laugh — the  dam  scoundrels !  I'll  break  every  bone  in  their  great 
hidking  bodies,  curse  'em,  I  will. — They  don't  answer  my  bell :  and 
— and  my  man  was  at  Vauxhall  last  night  with  one  of  my  dress 
shirts  and  my  velvet  waistcoat  on, — I  know  it  was  mine — the  con- 
founded impudent  l)ljukguard — and  he  went  on  dancing  before  my 
eyes,  confound  him !  I'm  sure  he'll  live  to  be  hanged — he  deserves 
to  be  hanged — all  those  infernal  ntscals  of  valets." 

He  was  very  kind  to  Altaniont  now :  he  listened  to  the  Colonel's 
loud  stories  when  Altamont  <lescril)ed  how — when  he  was  working 
his  way  home  once  from  New  Zealand,  where  he  had  been  on  A 
whaling  exjiedition — he  and  his  comrades  had  been  obliged  to  shirk 
on  board  at  night,  to  escaiw  from  their  wives,  by  Jove — and  how 
the  poor  de\ils  put  out  in  their  can<)es  when  they  saw  the  ship  under 
sail,  and  paddled  madly  after  her:  how  he  had  been  lost  in  the  bush 
once  for  three  months  in  New  South  Wales,  when  he  was  there  once 
on  a  tnuling  six'culation  :  how  he  had  seen  Boney  at  Saint  Helemi, 
and  been  presented  to  him  with  the  rest  of  the  olii(!ers  of  the  India^ 
man  of  which  he  wjis  a  mate — to  all  those  tales  (and  over  his  cups 
Altamont  told  many  of  them ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  lie<l  and  bragged 
a  great  deal)  Sir  Francis  now  listened  with  great  attention ;  making 
a  point  of  drinking  wine  with  Altamont  at  dinner,  and  of  treating 
him  with  every  distinction. 

"  Leave  him  alone,  I  know  what  he's  a-coming  to,"  Altamont  said, 
laughing  to  Strong,  who  remonstrated  with  him,  "and  leave  me 
alone :  I  know  what  I'm  a-telling,  very  well.  I  was  officer  on  board 
an  Indiaman,  so  I  was :  I  traded  to  New  South  Wales,  so  I  did,  in 
a  ship  of  my  own,  and  lost  her.  I  became  officer  to  the  Nawaiib, 
80  I  did ;  only  me  and  my  roj-al  master  have  had  a  difference,  Strong 
— that's  it.  Who's  the  better  or  the  worse  for  what  I  tellt — 
or  knows  anytbiDg  about  met    The  other  chap  is  dead — shot  in 
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the  bush,  and  his  body  reckognised  at  Sydney.  If  I  thought  any- 
body would  split,  do  you  think  I  wouldn't  wring  his  neck  ?  I've 
done  as  good  before  now,  Strong — I  told  you  how  I  did  for  the  over- 
seer before  I  took  leave — but  in  fair  fight,  I  mean — in  fair  fight ; 
or,  rayther,  he  had  the  best  of  it.  He  had  his  gun  and  bay'net,  and 
I  had  only  an  axe.     Fifty  of  'em  saw  it — ay,  and  cheered  me 

when  I  did  it — and  I'd  do  it  again, him,  wouldn't  I  ]     I  ain't 

afraid  of  anybody ;  and  I'd  have  the  life  of  the  man  who  split  upon 
me.  That's  my  maxim,  and  pass  me  the  liquor — You  wouldn't  turn 
on  a  man.  I  know  you.  You're  an  honest  feller,  and  will  stand 
by  a  feller,  and  have  looked  death  in  tlie  face  like  a  man.  But  as 
for  that  lily-livered  sneak — that  poor  lyin'  swindlin'  cringin'  cur  of 
a  Clavering — who  stiinds  in  my  shoes — 8tan<ls  in  my  shoes,  hang 
him !  I'll  make  him  pull  my  boots  off  and  clean  'em,  I  will.  Ha, 
ha ! "  Here  he  burst  out  into  a  wild  laugh,  at  which  Strong  got 
up  and  put  away  the  brandy-bottle.  The  other  still  laughed  good- 
humouredly.  "  You're  right,  old  boy,"  he  said  ;  "  you  always  keep 
your  head  cool,  you  do — and  when  I  begin  to  talk  too  much — I  say, 
when  I  begin  to  2ntchf  1  authorise  you,  and  order  you,  and  command 
you  to  put  away  the  brandy-bottle." 

The  event  for  which,  with  cynical  enjoyment,  Altamont  had  been 
on  the  look-out,  came  very  8j>ee<lily.  One  day,  Strong  being  absent 
upon  an  cmmd  for  his  principal.  Sir  Francis  made  his  appearance  in 
the  chambers,  and  found  the  envoy  of  the  Nawaub  alone.  He  abused 
the  world  in  general  for  being  heartless  and  unkind  to  him :  he  abused 
his  wife  for  being  ungenerous  to  him :  he  abused  Strong  for  being 
ungrateful — hundreds  of  pounds  had  he  given  Ned  Strong — been  his 
friend  for  life  and  kept  him  out  of  gaol,  by  Jove, — and  now  Ned  was 
taking  her  Ladyship's  side  against  him  and  abetting  her  in  her  infernal 
unkind  treatment  of  him.  "They've  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
keep  me  penniless,  Altamont,"  tlie  Baronet  said :  "they  don't  give 
me  as  much  pocket-money  as  Frank  has  at  school." 

"Why  don't  you  go  down  to  Richmond  and  borrow  of  him, 
Clavering  1"  Altamont   broke   out   with   a  savage   laugh.       "He 
wouldn't  see  his  poor  old  beggar  of  a  father  without  pocket-money 
would  he  ? "  ' 

"  I  tell  you,  I  have  been  obliged  to  humiliate  myself  cruelly," 
Clavering  said.  "  Look  here,  sir — look  here,  at  these  pawn-tickets  I 
Fancy  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  an  old  English  Baronet,  by  Q ad  I 
obliged  to  put  a  drawing-room  clo<;k  and  a  Buhl  inkstand  up  the 
si)out ;  and  a  gold  duck's-head  paper-holder,  that  I  dare  say  cost  my 
wife  five  pound,  for  which  they'd  only  give  me  fifteen-and-six !  Oh, 
it's  a  humiliating  thing,  sir,  poverty  to  a  man  of  my  habits ;  and  if  b 
made  me  shed  tears,  sir,-*- tears ;  and  that  d — d  valet  of  mine — 
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cone  him,  I  wished  he  was  hanged ! — has  had  the  confounded 
impudence  to  threaten  to  tell  my  Lady :  as  if  the  things  in  my  own 
house  weren't  my  own,  to  sell  or  to  keep,  or  to  fling  out  of  window 
if  I  choose — by  Gad  !  the  confounded  scoundrel" 

"  Cry  a  little ;  don't  mind  cryin*  before  me — ^itll  relieve  you, 
Clavering,"  the  other  said.  "  Why,  I  say,  old  feller,  what  a  happy 
feller  I  once  thought  you,  and  what  a  miserable  son  of  a  gun  you 
really  are ! " 

"  It's  a  shame  that  they  treat  me  so,  ain't  it  ?  "  Clavering  went 
on, — for  though  ordinarily  silent  and  apathetic,  about  his  own  griefs 
the  Baronet  could  whine  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  **  And — and,  by  Gad, 
sir,  I  haven't  got  the  money  to  pay  the  verj*  cab  that's  waiting  for 
me  at  the  door ;  an<l  tlie  porteress,  that  Mrs.  Bolton,  lent  me  three 
shillin's,  and  I  don't  like  to  ask  her  for  any  more :  and  I  asked  that 
d — d  old  Costigan,  the  confounded  old  penniless  Irish  miscreant, 
and  he  hadn't  got  a  shillin',  the  beggar ;  and  Campion's  out  of  town, 
or  else  he'd  do  a  little  bill  iflir  me,  I  know  he  would." 

"  I  thought  you  swore  on  yi>irr  hont)iu*  to  your  wife  that  you 
wouldn't  put  yoiu*  name  to  jiapcr,"  said  Mr.  Altamont,  pufl^g  at 
his  cigar. 

"  Why  does  she  leave  me  without  ixK^ket-money  then  ?    Damme, 

I  must  have  money,"  crie<l  out  the  Rirouet.     "Oh,  Am ,  Oh, 

Altaniont,  I'm  the  most  miseni])le  Iwggar  idive." 

"  You'd  like  a  chap  to  lend  you  a  twenty-poimd  note,  wouldn't 
you  now  ? "  the  other  asked. 

"  If  you  would,  I'd  be  gratetul  to  you  for  ever — for  ever,  my 
dearest  friend,"  criwl  Clavering. 

"  How  much  would  you  give  ?  Will  you  give  a  iiity-pound  bill, 
at  six  months,  for  half  down  and  lialf  in  plate  ? "  asked  Altamont. 

**Ye8,  I  would,  so  help  me  ,  and   pay  it  on  the  day," 

screamed  Clavering.  "  111  make  it  i»ayable  at  my  banker's :  111  do 
anything  you  like." 

"  Well,  I  was  only  chaffing  you.     I'll  gh*e  you  twenty  pound." 

"  You  said  a  iwny,"  intorposeil  Clavering ;  "  my  dear  fellow, 
you  said  a  pony,  ami  I'll  be  eternally  obliged  to  you ;  and  111  not 
take  it  as  a  gift  —only  as  a  loan,  and  pay  you  bock  in  six  months. 
I. take  my  oatli  I  wiD." 

"Well — well — there's  the  money.  Sir  Francis  Clavering.  I 
ain't  a  bad  fellow.  When  I've  money  in  my  pocket,  dammy,  I 
spend  it  like  a  man.  Here's  five-ami-twenty  for  you.  Don't  be 
laniig  it  at  the  hells  now.  Don't  be  making  a  fool  of  yourself.  Go 
down  to  Clavering  Park,  and  itll  keep  you  ever  so  long.  You 
needn't  'are  butcher's  meat ;  there's  pigs,  I  dare  say,  on  the 
:  end  you  can  shoot  rabbits  for  dinner,  you  know,  every 
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day  till  the  game  comes  in.  Besides,  the  neighbours  will  ask  you 
about  to  dinner,  you  know,  sometimes :  for  you  are  a  Baronet, 
though  you  have  outrun  the  constable,  ^d  youVe  got  this 
comfort,  that  Fvi  off  your  shoulders  for  a  good  bit  to  come — p'raps 
this  two  years — if  I  don^t  play ;  and  I  don't  intend  to  touch  the 
confounded  black  and  red :  and  by  that  time  my  Lady,  as  you  call 
her — Jimmy,  I  used  to  say — will  have  come  round  again ;  and 
youll  be  ready  for  me,  you  know,  and  come  down  handsomely  to 
yours  truly." 

At  this  juncture  of  their  conversation  Strong  returned,  nor  did 
the  Baronet  care  much  about  prolonging  the  talk,  having  got  the 
money  ;  and  he  made  his  way  from  Shepherd's  Inn,  and  went  home 
and  bullied  his  servant  in  a  munncr  so  unusally  brisk  and  insolent, 
that  the  man  concluded  his  master  must  have  pawned  some  more  of 
the  house  furniture,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  come  into  possession  of 
some  ready  money. 

"  And  yet  IVe  looked  over  the  house,  Morgan,  and  I  don't  think 
he  has  took  any  more  of  the  things,"  Sir  Francis's  valet  said  to 
Major  Pendennis's  man,  a«  they  met  at  their  Club  soon  after.  "  My 
Laiiy  locked  up  a'most  all  the  bejewtary  afore  she  went  away,  and 
he  couldn't  take  away  the  picters  and  looking-glasses  in  a  cab :  and 
he  wouldn't  sjwut  the  fenders  and  fire-irons — he  ain't  so  bad  as 
that.  But  he's  got  money  somehow.  He's  so  dam'd  imperent 
when  he  have.  A  few  nights  ago  I  sor  him  at  Vauxhall,  where  I 
was  a  jwlkin  with  Lady  Hemly  Babewood's  gals — a  wery  pleasant 
room  that  is,  and  an  uncommon  gtxxl  lot  in  it,  hall  except  the  'ouse- 
keeper,  and  she's  methodisticle — I  was  a  polkin — you're  too  old  a 
cove  to  polk,  Mr.  Morgan — and  'ere's  your  'ealth — and  I  'appened 
to  'avc  on  some  of  Clavering's  ^ahherdushery^  and  he  sor  it  too  :  and 
he  didn't  dare  so  much  as  speak  a  word." 

"  How  about  the  house  in  St.  John's  Wood  ? "  Mr.  Morgan  asked. 

"Execution  in  it. — Sold  up  heverything:  ponies,  and  pianna, 
and  brougham,  and  all.  Mrs.  Montague  Rivers  hoff  to  Boulogne, — 
non  est  inwentus,  Mr.  Morgan.  It's  my  belief  she  put  the  execution 
in  hercolf :  and  was  tired  of  him." 

"  Play  much  ? "  asked  Morgan. 

"  Not  since  the  smash.  When  your  Governor,  and  the  lawyers, 
and  my  Lady  and  him  had  that  tremendous  scene :  he  went  down  on 
his  knees,  my  lady  told  Mrs.  Bonner,  as  told  me, — and  swoar  as  he 
never  more  would  touch  a  card  or  a  di(!e,  or  put  his  name  to  a  bit  of 
paper ;  and  my  Lady  was  a  goin'  to  give  him  the  notes  down  to  pay 
his  liabilities  after  the  race :  only  your  Governor  said  (which  he  wrote 
it  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  passed  it  across  the  table  to  the  lawyer 
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and  ray  lady),  that  some  one  else  had  better  book  up  for  him,  for  he'd 
have  kep'  some  of  the  money.     He's  a  sly  old  cove,  your  Gov'nor." 

The  expression  of  "ohl  cove,"  thus  flippantly  applied  by  the 
younger  gentleman  to  himself  and  his  master,  displeased  Mr.  Moi^gui 
exceedingly.  On  the  first  muuision,  when  Mr.  Lightfoot  used  tlie 
obnoxious  expression,  his  comrade's  anger  was  only  indieatefl  by  a 
silent  frown ;  but  on  the  8t^C4)ud  otfence,  Morgjin,  w^ho  wa«  smoking 
his  cigar  elegantly,  and  hohling  it  on  the  tip  of  his  penknife,  with 
drew  the  cigar  from  his  lips,  and  took  his  young  friend  to  task. 

"  Don't  call  Major  Pcndennis  an  old  cove,  if  you'll  'ave  the  good- 
ness, Lightfoot,  and  (km't  call  nie  an  old  c^)ve  nether.     Su«jh  words 
ain't  used  in  S(K!iety ;  and  we  have  lived  in  the  fust  society,  both  at 
'ome  and  foring.     We've  been  intimate  with  the  fust  statesmen  of 
Eurojie.     When  we  go  abroad  we  dine  with  Prince  Mett<»riuch  and 
Louy  Philup  reg'lar.     We  go  here  to  the  best  houses,  the  tiptops,  I 
tell  you.     We  ride  with  Lord  John  and  the  noble  Whycount  at  the 
'edd  of  Foring  Afl'airs.     We  dine  with  the  Ileiirl  of  Burgnive,  and 
are  consulted  by  the  Marquis  of  Stoyne  in  (5very think.     We  oi/{//it 
to  know  a  tiling  or  two,  Mr.  Lightf(x>t.     You're  a  young  man ;  I'm 
am  old  cove,  as  you  say.     We've  l>oth  seen  the  world,  and  we  bc»th 
know  that  it  ain't  money,  nor  iK'in'  a  Baronet,  nor  'aving  a  town  and 
country  'ouse,  nor  a  paltry  five  or  six  thouwiud  a  year." 

"  It's  touy  Mr.  Morgan,"  cried  Mr.  Lightfoot,  with  great  animation. 

"  It  mat/  have  been,  sir,"  Morgiui  said,  with  calm  severity ;  **  it 
may  have  l)een,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  ]>ut  it  ain't  six  now,  nor  five,  sir. 
It's  been  doosedly  di])|>e(l  and  cut  into,  sir,  by  the  confounded  ex- 
travygance  of  your  master,  with  his  hcllK)w-6hakin',  and  his  bill- 
discountin',  and  iiis  cott^ige  in  the  Regency  Park,  and  his  many 
wickednesses.  He's  a  bad  'un,  Mr.  Lightfoot, — a  bad  lot,  sir,  and 
that  you  know.  And  it  ain't  money,  sir,  —not  such  money  as  tliat, 
at  any  nite,  come  from  a  Calcuttar  attorney,  and  I  dussay  wnuig 
out  of  the  pore  standing  bljicks — that  will  give  a  pusson  position  in 
society,  a^  you  know  ver>'  well.  We've  no  money,  but  we  go  every- 
where ;  there's  not  a  housekoc|)er's  nx^m,  sir,  in  this  town  of  any 
consiquince,  where  James  Morgjin  ain't  welcome.  And  it  was  me 
who  got  you  into  this  Club,  Lightfoot,  as  you  very  well  know,  though 
I  am  an  old  cove,  and  they  would  have  bliwiklxilled  you  without  nie 
as  sure  as  your  name  is  FnHleric." 

"  I  know  they  would,  Mr.  Morgan,"  sidd  the  other,  with  much 
humility. 

"  Well,  then,  don't  call  me  an  old  cove,  sir.  It  ain't  gentleman- 
like, Frederic  Lightf(K)t,  which  I  knew  you  when  you  was  a  cab-boy, 
and  when  your  father  was  in  trouble,  and  got  you  the  pku^e  you  have 
Qow  when  the  Frenchman  went  away.     And  if  you  think,  sb;  that 
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becauBO  you're  making  up  to  Mrs.  Bonner,  who  may  have  saved  her 
two  thousand  pound — and  I  dare  say  she  has  in  five-and-twenty 
years,  as  she  have  lived  confidential  maid  to  Lady  Clavering — yet, 
sir,  you  must  remember  who  put  you  into  that  service,  and  who 
knows  wliat  you  were  before,  sir,  and  it  don't  become  you,  Frederic 
Lightfoot,  to  call  me  an  old  cove." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Morgan — I  can't  do  more  than  make 
an  apology — will  you  have  a  glass,  sir,  and  let  me  drink  your  'eaJthl" 

"  You  know  I  don't  take  sperrits,  Lightfoot,"  replied  Morgan, 
appeased.  "And  so  you  and  Mrs.  Bonner  is  going  to  put  up 
together,  are  you  1 " 

"  She's  old,  but  two  thousand  pound's  a  good  bit,  you  see,  Mr. 
Morgan.  And  we'll  get  the  *  Clavering  Arms '  for  a  very  little ;  and 
that'll  be  no  biul  thing  when  the  railroad  runs  through  Clavering. 
And  when  we  are  there,  I  hope  you'll  come  and  see  us,  Mr.  Morgan." 

"  It's  a  stoopid  plac€,  and  no  society,"  said  Mr.  Morgan.  "  I 
know  it  well  In  Mrs.  Pendennis's  time  we  used  to  go  down  reg'lar, 
and  the  hair  refreshed  me  after  the  London  racket." 

"  The  railroad  will  improve  Mr.  Arthur's  property,"  remarked 
Lightfoot.     "  What's  about  the  figure  of  it,  should  you  say,  sir  1 " 

"  Under  fifteen  hundred,  sir,"  answered  Morgan ;  at  which  the 
other,  who  knew  the  cxUait  of  poor  Arthur's  acres,  thrust  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek,  but  remained  wisely  silent. 

"  Is  his  man  any  good,  Mr.  Morgjui  ? "  Lightfoot  resumed. 

"  Pidgeon  ain't  used  to  society  as  yet ;  but  he's  young  and  has 
good  talents,  and  has  read  a  good  deal,  and  I  dessay  he  will  do  very 
well,"  replied  Morgan.  "He.  wouldn't  quite  do  for  this  kind  of 
thing,  Lightfoot,  for  he  ain't  seen  the  world  yet." 

When  the  pint  of  sherry  for  which  Mr.  Lightfoot  called,  upon 
Mr.  Morgan's  announcement  that  he  declined  to  drink  B])irit6,  had 
l)een  discussed  by  the  two  gentlemen,  who  held  the  wine  up  to  the 
light,  and  smacked  their  lips,  and  winked  their  eyes  at  it,  and  rallied 
the  landlord  as  to  the  vintage,  in  the  most  approved  manner  of  con- 
noisseurs, Morgan's  ruffled  ecjuanimity  was  qifite  restored,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  treat  his  young  friend  with  jierfect  good-humour. 

"What  d'you  think  al)out  Miss  Amory,  Lightfoot — tell  us  in 
confidence,  now — Do  you  think  we  should  do  well — you  un<lerstand 
— if  we  make  Miss  A.  into  ]Vfrs.  A.  P.,  comjyrendy  vous  ?  " 

"She  and  her  ma's  always  quarrelin',"  said  Mr.  Lightfoot^ 
"  Bonner  is  more  than  a  mat-ch  for  the  old  lady,  and  treats  Sir 
Francis  like — like  this  year  spill,  which  I  fling  into  the  grate.  But 
she  daren't  say  a  wonl  to  Miss  Amory.  No  more  dare  none  of  us. 
When  a  visitor  comes  in,  she  smiles  and  languishea  you'd  think  that 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth  :  and  the  minute  he  is  gone,  venr 
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likely,  she  flares  up  like  a  little  demon,  and  says  things  fit  to  send 
you  wild.  If  Mr.  Arthur  comes,  it's  '  Do  let's  sing  that  there  de- 
lightful song ! '  or  '  Come  and  write  me  them  pooty  verses  in  this 
halbum  ! '  and  very  likely  she's  been  a  rilin'  her  mother,  or  sticking 
pins  into  her  maid,  a  minute  before.  She  do  stick  pins  into  her  and 
pinch  her.  Mary  Hann  showed  me  one  of  her  arms  quite  black  and 
blue ;  and  I  recklect  Mrs.  Bonner,  who's  as  jealous  of  me  aa  a  old 
cat,  ]x)xed  her  ears  for  showing  me.  And  then  you  should  see  Miss 
at  luncheon,  when  there's  nobody  but  the  &mily.  She  makes  bleave 
she  never  heats,  and  my !  you  should  only  jest  see  her.  She  has 
Mary  Hann  to  bring  her  up  plum-cakcs  and  creams  into  her  bedroom ; 
and  the  c^(M)k's  the  only  man  in  the  house  she's  civil  to.  Bonner  ssiys, 
how,  the  second  season  in  London,  Mr.  Soppington  was  a  goin'  to 
prop<^)se  for  her,  and  ai.'tially  came  one  day,  and  sor  her  fiiufi  a  b(K)k 
into  the  fin;,  and  scold  her  mother  so,  that  he  went  down  softly  by  the 
back  dn)ring-nM>m  door,  which  he  came  in  by;  and  next  thing  we 
heard  of  him  was,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Rider.  Oh,  she's  a  devil, 
that  little  Blanche,  and  that's  my  candig  apinium,  Mr.  Morgan." 

"  Apinion,  not  apinium,  Lightfixjt,  my  goo<l  fellow,"  Mr.  Morgan 
said,  with  parental  kindnc88 ;  and  then  asked  of  his  own  ]>oison),  vdiYi 
a  sigh.  Why  the  deuce  does  my  Governor  want  Master  Arthur  to 
marry  such  a  girl  as  this?  And  the  teU-a-tete  of  the  two  gentlemen 
was  broken  up  by  the  entry  of  other  gentlemen  memlx^rs  of  the  Club 
— when  fa8hional)le  town-tidk,  politics,  cribbige,  and  other  amuse- 
ments ensued,  and  the  conversation  became  genenil. 

The  Gentleman's  Club  was  held  in  the  luirlour  of  the  ""NVheclof 
Fortune  "  public-house,  in  a  snug  little  by-lane,  leading  out  of  one 
of  the  great  streets  of  Mayfair,  and  fre<iuented  by  some  of  the  most 
sele^^t  gentlemen  a)x>ut  town.  Their  masters'  afiairs,  debts,  intrigues, 
adventun^ ;  their  ladies'  good  and  bad  qualities  and  quarrels  with 
their  husliands ;  all  the  family  secrets  were  here  discussed  ^ith  perfect 
freedom  and  confident^  :  and  here,  when  about .  to  enter  into  a  new 
situation,  a  genth»nian  was  enabled  to  get  every  requisite  infonnation 
regarding  the  famil}  v/f  which  he  propose<l  to  become  a  member. 
Liveries,  it  ma>  l>e  inuigined,  were  excluded  from  this  select  precinct; 
and  tlie  powdered  heiuls  of  the  largest  metni{K>litiin  footman  might 
bow  down  in  vain  entreating  admission  into  the  Gentleman  s  Club. 
These  outcast  giants  in  i)lush  took  their  beer  in  an  outer  apartment 
of  the  "  Wheel  c»f  Fortune,"  anil  could  no  more  get  an  entry  into  the 
Club-room  than  a  Pall  Mall  tradesman  or  a  Lincoln's  Inn  attorney 
could  get  lulmission  into  Bays's  or  Spratt's.  And  it  is  because  the 
conversation  which  we  have  been  pennitted  to  overhear  here,  in  some 
measiu^  explains  the  characters  and  l)earings  of  our  story,  that  we 
have  ventured  to  introduce  the  reader  into  a  society  so  exclusive. 


CHAPTER  LXI 

THE  IF  AY  OF  THE  WORLD 

A  SHORT  time  after  the  piece  of  good  fortune  which  befell 
Colonel  Altainont  at  Epsom,  that  gentleman  put  into  execu- 
tion his  pn)je€te<l  foreign  tour,  and  the  clirouicler  of  the 
I)olite  world  who  goes  down  to  London  Bridge  for  the  pnrjiose  of 
taking  leave  of  the  people  of  fiishion  w^ho  quit  tliis  country,  announced 
that  among  the  comi)any  on  board  the  Soho  to  Antwerp  last  Satur- 
day, were  "  Sir  Robert,  Lady,  and  the  Misses  Hodge ;  Mr.  Serjeant 
Kewsey,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kewsey ;  Colonel  Altamont,  M^or 
Ctxldy,"  &c.  The  Colonel  travelled  in  state,  and  aa  became  a  gentle- 
man :  he  api)eared  in  a  rivh.  travelling  costume ;  he  drank  brandy- 
and- water  f^ely  during  the  passage,  and  was  not  sick,  as  some  of  the 
other  imasengers  were ;  and  he  was  attended  by  his  body  servant,  the 
faithful  Irish  legionary  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  waiting  upon 
himself  and  Captain  Strong  in  their  chambers  of  Shepherd's  Inn. 

The  Chevalier  partook  of  a  copious  dinner  at  Blackwall  with  his 
deiiarting  friend  the  Colonel,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  drank 
many  healths  to  Altamont  at  that  liberal  gentleman's  expense. 
"  Strang,  old  boy,"  the  Chevalier's  worthy  chum  said,  "  if  you  want 
a  little  money,  noVs  yoiu*  time.  I'm  your  man.  You're  a  goal 
feller,  and  have  been  a  g(K)d  feller  to  me,  and  a  twenty-pound  note 
more  or  less  will  make  no  odds  to  me."  But  Strong  said,  No,  he 
didn't  want  any  money ;  he  was  flush,  quit«  flush — "  that  is,  not 
flush  enough  to  pay  you  W'k  your  last  loan,  Altamont,  but  quite 
able  to  carry  on  for  some  time  to  come  "—  and  so,  with  a  not  un- 
cordial  greeting  between  them,  the  two  jmrted.  Had  the  possession 
of  money  really  made  Altamont  more  honest  and  amiable  than  he 
hiul  hitherto  been,  or  only  caused  him  to  seem  more  amiable  in 
Strong's  eyes  ?  Perhaps  he  really  was  better ;  and  money  improved 
him.  Perhaps  it  was  the  beauty  of  wealth  Strong  saw  and  respected. 
But  he  argued  within  himself,  "  This  poor  devil,  this  unlucky  out- 
cast of  a  returned  convict,  is  ten  times  as  good  a  fellow  as  my  friend 
Sir  Francis  Clavering,  Bart.  He  has  pluck  and  honesty  in  his  way. 
He  will  stick  to  a  friend  and  face  an  enemy.  The  other  never  had 
courage  to  do  either.     And  what  is  it  that  has  put  the  poor  devil 
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under  a  cloud?  He  was  only  a  little  wild,  and  signed  his  father-in- 
law's  name.  Many  a  man  has  done  worse,  and  come  to  no  wrong, 
and  holds  his  head  up.  Clavering  does.  No,  he  don't  hold  his 
head  up :  he  never  did  in  his  best  days."  And  Strong,  perhaps, 
repented  him  of  the  falsehood  which  he  had  told  to  the  free-handed 
Colonel,  that  he  was  not  in  want  of  money ;  but  it  was  a  falsehood 
on  the  side  of  honesty,  ami  the  Chevalier  could  not  bring  down  his 
stomacli  to  borrow  a  second  time  from  his  outlaweil  friend.  Besides, 
he  could  get  on.  Clavering  had  promised  him  some ;  not  that 
Clavering's  promises  were  nnich  to  be  b(?lieved,  but  the  Chevalier  was 
of  a  hofteful  tiini,  and  trusted  in  many  clianc^s  of  catching  his  patron, 
and  waylaying  some  of  those  stray  remittano^  and  supplies,  in  the 
procuring  of  which  for  his  i)rincii>al  lay  Mr.  Strong  s  chief  business. 

He  had  grumbled  about  Altamont's  companionship  in  the  Shep- 
herd's Inn  chaml)ers ;  but  he  found  those  hnlgings  more  glum  now 
without  his  partner  than  witli  him.  The  solitary  Ufe  was  not 
agreeiible  to  his  social  soul :  and  he  had  got  into  extravagant  and 
luxurious  habits  t(X),  having  a  servant  at  his  command  to  run  his 
errands,  to  arrange  his  toilettes,  an<l  to  cook  his  meal.  It  was 
rather  a  gnind  and  tom^hing  sight  now  to  see  the  portly  and  hand- 
some gentleman  painting  his  own  l)oots,  and  bniiling  his  own  mutton- 
chop.  It  has  been  before  stat^^l  that  the  Chevalier  had  a  wife,  a 
Spanish  lady  of  Vittoria,  who  had  gcme  back  to  her  friends,  after  a 
few  months*  union  with  tlie  Captain,  whose  hea«l  she  broke  with  a 
dish.  He  began  to  think  whethtT  he  should  not  go  back  and  see  his 
Juanita.  The  Chevalier  was  growing  melancholy  after  the  deiuirture 
of  his  friend  the  Colonel :  or,  to  use  his  own  pictures<iue  expression, 
was  "  down  on  his  luck."  These  moments  of  depression  and  intervals 
of  ill-fortune  ocx'ur  constantly  in  the  lives  of  hciroes.  Marius  at 
Mintunue,  Charles  Edward  in  the  Highlan<ls,  Napoleon  before  Elba: 
— Vliat  great  man  hits  not  l)een  (^llecl  upon  to  face  evil  fortune  ? 

From  Clavering  no  supplier  were  to  be  had  for  some  time.  The 
five-and- twenty  jn^unds,  or  "  pony,"  which  the  exemplary  Baronet 
had  recreived  from  Mr.  Altamout,  hjid  fled  out  of  Clavering's  keeping 
as  swiftly  as  many  ])revious  ponies.  He  hiui  been  down  the  river 
with  a  choice  i»arty  of  sporting  gents,  who  dotlged  the  police  and 
lande<l  in  Essex,  wliere  they  put  up  Billy  Bluck  to  fight  Dick  the 
Cabman,  whom  the  Baronet  backe<l,  and  who  had  it  all  his  own  way 
for  thirteen  rounds,  when,  by  an  unhufky  blow  in  the  windpipe, 
Billy  killed  him.  "  It's  always  my  hick,  Stnmg,"  Sir  Francis  said ; 
"  the  betting  was  three  to  one  on  the  Cabman,  and  I  thought  myself 
as  sure  of  thirty  pounds  as  if  I  had  it  in  my  pocket.  And  dammy,  T 
owe  my  man  Lightfoot  fourt^^^n  [)ound  now  which  he's  lent  and  paid 
for  me:  and  he  duns  me — the  confounded  impudent  blackguard:  and  I 
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wish  to  Heaven  I  knew  any  way  of  getting  a  bill  done,  or  of  screwing 
a  little  out  of  my  Lady  !  I'll  give  you  half,  Ned,  upon  my  soul  and 
honour,  I'll  give  you  half  if  you  can  get  anybody  to  do  us  a  little  fifty." 

But  Ned  said  sternly  that  he  hatl  given  his  word  of  honour,  as 
a  gentleman,  to  Lady  Clavering,  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  any 
fiiture  bill-transactions  in  which  her  husband  might  engage  (who 
had  given  his  word  of  honour  too),  and  the  Chevalier  said  that  he, 
at  least,  would  keep  his  wonl,  and  would  black  his  own  boots  all  his 
life  rather  than  break  his  promise.  And  what  is  more,  he  vowed  he 
would  advise  Lady  Clavering  that  Sir  Francis  was  about  to  break 
his  faith  towards  her,  upon  the  very  first  hint  which  he  coidd  get 
that  such  was  Clavering's  intention. 

Upon  this  infonnation  Sir  Francis  Clavering,  according  to  his 
custom,  cried  and  ciu-sed  very  volubly.  He  spoke  of  death  as  his 
only  resource.  He  besought  and  implored  his  dear  Strong,  his  best 
friend,  his  dear  old  Ned,  not  to  throw  him  over ;  and  when  he  quitted 
his  dearest  Ned,  as  he  went  down  the  stairs  of  Shepherd's  Inn,  swore 
and  blasphemed  at  Ned  as  the  most  infernal  villain,  and  traitor,  and 
blackguard,  and  coward  imder  the  sim,  and  wished  Ned  was  in  his 
grave,  and  in  a  worse  place,  only  he  would  like  the  confounded  ruffian 
to  live  until  Frank  Clavering  had  had  his  revenge  out  of  him. 

In  Strong's  chambers  the  Baronet  met  a  gentleman  whose  visits 
were  now,  as  it  has  been  shown,  very  frequent  in  Shepherd's  Inn, 
Mr.  Samuel  Huxter,  of  Clavering.  That  young  fellow,  who  had 
poached  the  walnuts  in  Clavering  Park  in  his  youth,  and  had  seen 
the  Baronet  drive  through  the  street  at  home  with  fbur  horses,  and 
prance  up  to  church  ynth  powdered  footmen,  had  an  immense  respect 
for  his  Member,  and  a  prodigious  delight  in  making  his  acquaintance. 
He  introduced  himself,  with  much  blushing  and  trepidation,  as  a 
Clavering  man — son  of  Mr.  Huxter,  of  the  market-place — father 
attended  Sir  Francis's  keei)er,  Coxwood,  when  his  gim  burst  and 
took  off  three  fingers — proud  to  make  Sir  Francis's  acquaintance. 
All  of  which  introduction  Sir  Francis  received  affably.  And  honest 
Huxter  talked  about  Sir  Francis  to  the  chaps  at  Bartholomew's ; 
and  told  Fanny,  in  the  lodge,  that,  after  all,  there  was  nothing  like 
a  thoroughbred  un,  a  regidar  good  old  English  gentleman,  one  of 
the  olden  time  !  To  which  Fanny  replied,  that  she  thought  Sir 
Francis  was  an  ojous  creature — she  didn't  know  why — but  she 
coiddn't  abear  him — she  was  sure  he  was  wicked,  and  low,  and 
medn — she  knew  he  was ;  and  when  Sam  to  this  replied  that  Sir 
Francis  was  very  affable,  and  had  borrowed  half  a  sov  of  him  quite 
kindly,  Fanny  burst  into  a  laugh,  pulled  Sam's  long  hair  (which 
was  not  yet  of  irreproachable  cleanliness),  patted  his  chin,  and  called 
him  a  stoopid,  stoopid  old  foolish  stoopid,  and  said  that  Sir  Francis 
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was  always  borrering  money  of  everybody,  and  that  mar  had  actially 
refused  him  twice,  and  hiul  hiid  to  wait  three  months  to  get  seven 
shillings  wliich  he  had  borrered  of  'er. 

"  Don't  say  'er,  but  her ;  Ixurer,  but  borrow ;  actially^  but 
actiially,  Fanny,"  Mr.  Huxter  replied — not  to  a  fault  in  her  argument, 
but  to  granimatical  errors  in  her  statement. 

"  Well  then,  her,  and  born>w,  and  hactually—  there  then,  you 
stoopid,"  said  the  other ;  and  the  scholar  made  such  a  pretty  face 
that  the  grammar-maater  was  quickly  appeased,  and  would  have 
willingly  given  her  a  hundred  more  lessons  on  the  spot,  at  the  price 
which  he  took  for  that  one. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Bolton  was  by,  and  I  suppose  that  Fanny  and 
Mr.  Sam  were  on  exc^^edingly  familiar  and  confidential  terms  by  this 
time,  and  that  time  had  brought  to  the  former  certain  consolations,  and 
soothed  certain  regrets,  wliich  are  deucedly  bitter  when  they  occur, 
but  which  are,  no  more  than  tooth-pulling,  or  any  other  pang,  etemaL 

As  you  sit,  surrounded  by  respect  and  affection;  happy, 
honoure<l,  and  flattered  in  your  old  age;  your  foibles  gently  in- 
dulged; yoiu*  least  words  kindly  cherished;  your  gamdous  old 
stories  receive<l  for  the  hundrc^lth  time  with  dutiful  forbearance, 
and  never-failing  hyixM'ritic^d  snules ;  the  women  of  your  house  con- 
stant in  their  flatteries ;  the  young  men  hu8he<i  and  attentive  when 
you  begiji  to  sjMiak ;  the  servants  awe-stricken ;  the  tenants  cap  in 
hand,  and  reatly  to  act  in  the  place  of  yoiu:  worship's  horses  when 
your  honour  tjikcs  a  drive — it  has  often  struck  you,  0  thoughtful 
Dives !  that  this  reajiect,  and  these  glories,  are  for  the  main  part 
transferre<l,  with  your  fee  simple,  to  your  successor — that  the  ser- 
vants will  bow,  and  the  tenants  shout,  for  your  son  as  for  you ;  tliat 
the  butler  will  fetch  him  the  wine  (improved  by  a  little  keeping) 
that's  now  in  your  cellar ;  and  that,  when  your  night  is  come,  and 
the  light  of  yom-  life  is  gone  down,  as  siue  as  the  morning  rises 
after  you  and  without  you,  the  sun  of  prosperity  and  flattery  shines 
on  your  heir.  Men  come  and  Ixisk  in  the  halo  of  consols  and  acres 
that  beams  roimd  about  him :  the  reverence  is  transferred  with  the 
estate ;  of  which,  with  all  its  advantiiges,  pleasures,  respect,  and 
good-will,  he  in  turn  becomes  the  life-tenant.  How  long  do  you 
wish  or  expect  that  your  people  will  regret  you  ?  How  much  time 
does  a  man  devote  to  grief  before  he  Ix^gins  to  eigoy )  A  great  man 
must  keep  his  heir  at  his  feast  like  a  living  memento  mart.  If  he 
holds  very  much  by  life,  the  presence  of  the  other  must  be  a  con- 
stant sting  and  warning.  "  Make  ready  to  go,"  says  the  successor  to 
your  honour ;  "  I  am  waiting :  and  I  could  hold  it  as  well  as  you." 

What  has  this  reference  to  the  possible  reader  to  do  with  any  of 
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the  characters  of  this  historj'  ?  Do  we  wish  to  apologise  for  Pen 
because  he  has  got  a  white  hat,  and  because  his  mourning  for  his 
mother  is  fainter  ?  All  the  lapse  of  years,  all  the  career  of  fortune, 
all  the  events  of  life,  however  strongly  they  may  move  or  eagerly 
excite  him,  never  can  remove  that  sainted  image  from  his  heart,  or 
banish  that  blessed  love  from  its  sanctuary.  If  he  yields  to  wrong, 
the  dear  eyes  will  look  sadly  upon  him  when  he  dares  to  meet  them ; 
if  he  does  well,  endures  pain,  or  conquers  temptation,  the  ever-present 
love  will  greet  him,  he  knows,  with  approval  and  pity ;  if  he  falls, 
plead  for  him ;  if  he  suffers,  cheer  him ; — be  with  him  and  accom- 
pany him  always  until  death  is  past,  and  sorrow  and  sin  arc  no 
more.  Is  this  mere  dreaming,  or,  on  the  part  of  an  idle  story-teller, 
useless  moralising  ?  May  not  the  man  of  the  world  take  his  moment, 
too,  to  be  grave  and  thoughtfid?  Ask  of  your  own  hearts  and 
memories,  brother  and  sister,  if  we  do  not  live  in  the  dead ;  and 
(tp  speak  reverently)  prove  God  by  love  'i 

Of  these  matters  Pen  and  Warrington  often  spoke  in  many  a 
solemn  and  friendly  converse  in  after  days ;  and  Pendennis's  mother 
waa  worshipped  in  his  memory,  and  canonised  there,  as  such  a  saint 
ought  to  be.  Lucky  he  in  life  who  knows  a  few  such  women  !  A 
kind  provision  of  Heaven  it  was  that  sent  us  such ;  and  gave  us  to 
admire  that  touching  and  wonderful  spectacle  of  innocence,  and  love, 
and  beauty. 

But  as  it  is  certain  that  if,  in  the  course  of  these  sentimental 
conversations,  any  outer  stninger.  Major  Pendennis,  for  instance, 
had  walked  into  Pen's  chambers,  Arthur  and  Warrington  would 
have  stopped  their  talk,  and  chosen  another  subject,  and  discoiu-sed 
about  the  Opera,  or  the  last  debate  in  Parliament,  or  Miss  Jones's 
marriage  with  Captain  Smith,  or  what  not, — so,  let  us  imagine  that 
the  public  steps  in  at  this  juncture,  and  stops  the  confidential  talk 
between  author  and  reader,  and  begs  us  to  resume  our  remarks  about 
this  world,  with  which  both  are  certainly  better  acquainted  than 
with  that  other  one  into  which  we  have  just  be«n  peeping. 

On  coming  into  his  pro{)erty,  Arthur  Pendennis  at  first  com- 
ported himself  with  u  modesty  and  eiiuanimity  which  obtained  his 
friend  Warrington's  praises,  though  Arthur's  uncle  was  a  little 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  his  nephew's  meanness  of  sjjirit,  for  not 
assuming  greater  state  and  pretensions  now  that  he  had  entered  on 
the  enjoyment  of  his  kingdom.  He  would  have  had  Arthur  installed 
in  handsome  quarters,  and  riding  on  showy  park  hacks,  or  in  well- 
built  cabriolets,  every  day.  **  I  am  too  absent,"  Arthur  said  with 
a  laugh,  "  to  drive  a  cab  in  London ;  the  omnibuses  wouhl  cut  me 
in  two,  or  I  should  send  my  horse's  head  into  the  ladies'  carriage 
windows ;  and  you  wouldn't  have  me  driven  about  by  my  servant 
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like  an  apothecary,  uncle  1"  No,  Major  Pendennis  would  on  no 
account  have  his  nephew  appear  like  an  apothecary ;  the  august 
representative  of  the  house  of  Pendennis  must  not  so  demean  him- 
self. And  when  Arthur,  pursuing  his  banter,  said,  "And  yet^  I 
dare  say,  sir,  my  father  was  proud  enough  when  he  first  set  up  his 
gig,"  the  old  Major  hemmed  and  ha'd,  and  his  wrinkled  face  reddeneil 
with  a  blush  as  he  answered,  "  You  know  what  Buonaparte  said, 
sir,  *  //  faut  laver  son  lintje  sale  en  famille,^  There  is  no  need, 
sir,  for  you  to  brag  that  your  fiither  was  a — a  medical  man.  He 
came  of  a  most  ancient  Init  fallen  house^  and  was  obliged  to  recon- 
struct the  family  fortunes,  as  many  a  man  of  good  family  has  done 
before  him.  You  are  like  the  fellow  in  Stenie,  sir — the  Manjuis 
who  came  to  demand  his  sword  again.  Your  father  got  bai^k  yours 
for  you.  You  are  a  man  of  landed  estate,  by  Gad,  sir,  and  a  gentle- 
man— never  forget  you  are  a  gentleman." 

Then  Arthur  slily  turned  on  his  uncle  the  argimient  whi(!h  he 
had  heanl  the  old  gentleman  often  use  reganling  himself.  "  In  the 
society  which  I  have  the  honour  of  fre<iuenting  through  your  intro- 
duction, who  cares  to  ask  about  my  piUtry  means  or  my  humble 
gentility,  uncle  ? "  he  asked.  "  It  would  l)e  absurd  of  me  to  attempt 
to  ct)mpete  with  the  great  folks ;  and  all  that  they  can  ask  from  us 
is,  that  we  shoidd  have  a  decent  address  and  good  manners." 

"  But  for  all  that,  sir,  I  should  belong  to  a  better  club  or  two," 
the  imcle  answered  :  "I  should  give  an  occasional  dinner,  and  select 
my  8f)ciety  well ;  and  I  should  come  out  of  that  horrible  garret  in  the 
Temple,  sir."  And  so  Arthur  compremised,  by  descending  to  the 
second  floor  in  Lamb  Court :  Warrington  still  occupying  his  old 
(piart<irs,  and  the  two  friends  being  determined  not  to  part  one 
from  the  other.  Cultivate  kindly,  reader,  those  friendships  of  your 
youth  :  it  is  only  in  that  generous  time  that  they  Jire  formed.  How 
different  the  intimacies  of  after  dwrs  are,  and  how  much  weaker  the 
grasp  of  your  own  hand  after  it  has  neen  shaken  about  in  twenty  years' 
commerce  with  the  world,  and  has  squeezed  and  dropped  a  thousand 
equally  careless  palms !  As  you  can  seldom  fashion  yoiu*  tongue  to 
speak  a  new  language  after  twenty,  the  heart  refuses  to  receive  friend- 
ship pretty  soon :  it  gets  too  hard  to  yield  to  the  impression. 

So  Pen  had  many  acquaintances,  and  being  of  a  jovial  and  easy 
turn,  got  more  daily :  but  no  friend  like  Warrington ;  and  the  two 
men  continued  to  live  abnost  as  much  in  common  as  the  Knights  of 
the  Temple,  riding  upon  one  horse  (for  Pen's  was  at  Warrington's 
service),  and  having  their  chambers  and  their  servitor  in  common. 

Mr.  Warrington  had  made  the  actpiaintanc^  of  Pen's  friends  of 
Grosvenor  Place  during  their  last  unlucky  season  in  London,  and 
had  expressed  himself  nq^better  satisfied  with  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
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Playering  anij  her  Ladyships  t}«aiighter  than  waa  the  public  i|i 
gpperal.  "  The  world  is  ri^'ht,"  George  said,  "  about  those  people. 
The  yoiii^g  men  laugh  and  t;dk  freely  before  those  ladies,  and  about 
tl^om.  The  girl  sees  people  whom  she  has  no  right  to  know,  and 
talks  to  men  with  whom  no  girl  should  have  an  intimacy.  Did  you 
see  thosp  two  reprolxates  leaping  over  Lady  Clavering's  carriage  in 
the  Park  the  other  day,  and  leering  under  Miss  Blanche's  bonnet  1 
No  good  mother  would  let  her  daughter  know  those  men,  or  admit 
them  within  her  doors." 

"  The  Begimi  is  the  most  innocent  and  go<xl-naturo<l  soul  alive," 
interpose<l  Pen.  "  She  never  heard  any  harm  of  Captain  Blsvckball, 
or  read  that  trial  in  which  Charley  Lovelace  figures.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  honest  ladies  reml  and  remember  the  Chronique  Scanda- 
lejise  as  well  as  you,  you  old  grumbler  ? " 

"Would  you  like  Jiaura  Bell  to  know  those  fellows?"  Warrington 
liskpd,  his  face  turning  rather  red.  "  Would  you  let  any  woman  you 
loved  be  contaminat€<l  by  their  company?  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  poor  Begmn  is  ignorant  of  then*  histories.  It  seems  to  me  she 
is  ignorant  of  a  great  numl^er  of  better  things.  It  seems  to  me  t;bat 
your  hopes t  Begum  is  not  a  lady.  Pen.  It  is  not  her  fault,  doubt- 
less, that  she  has  not  had  the  education  or  learned  the  refinements 
of  a  lady."  , 

"  She  is  as  moral  aa  Lady  fortsea,  who  has  all  tlie  world  at  hpf 
balls,  and  as  refined  as  Mrs.  Bull,  who  brciiks  the  king's  English, 
an<l  has  hi^lf-a-dozen  dukes  at  her  table,"  Pen  answenui,  rather 
sulkily.  "  Why  should  you  and  I  be  more  squeamish  than  the  rest 
of  the  wo|"ld  ?  Why  are  we  to  visit  the  sins  of  her  fathers  on  thifi 
hifrmlpss  kind  creature  ?  She  never  <lid  anything  but  kindness  to  you 
or  any  mortal  soul.  As  far  a«  she  knows,  she  does  her  best.  She  docs 
nop  set  up  to  be  more  thtin  she  is.  She  gives  you  the  best  dinners 
she  can  buy,  and  the  Ixist  comi)any  she  can  get.  She  pays  the  debts 
of  that  scamp  of  a  husbiuid  of  hers.  She  s|)oil8  her  boy  like  the  most 
virtuous  mother  in  Enghmd.  Her  opinion  about  literary  matters, 
U)  \\e  sure,  is  not  worth  much ;  and  I  dare  say  sl^e  never  read  a  line 
of  Wordsworth,  or  heard  of  Tennyson  in  her  life.'' 

"  No  mqre  has  Mrs.  Flanagan  the  laundress,"  growled  out  Pen's 
Mentor ;  "  no  more  hiis  Betty  the  housemaid  ;  and  I  have  no  word 
of  blame  against  them.  But  a  high-souled  man  doesn't  make  fripn()B 
(\f  these.  A  gentleman  doesn't  choose  these  for  his  companions,  or 
bitterly  nies  it  afterwards  if  he  do..  Are  you,  who  are  setting  up  to 
l)e  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  philosopher,  to  tell  me  that  the  aim  of 
life  is  to  guttle  three  courses  and  dine  oflf  silver?  Do  you  darp  tp 
own  to  yourself  that  your  ambition  in  fife  is  gixxl  claret,  and  that 
yop'll  dine  vith  any,  provided  you  get  a  stalled  ox  to  feed  pn  ?    You 
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call  me  a  Cynic — why,  what  a  moiiHtrous  Cynicism  it  is,  which  you 
and  the  rest  of  you  men  of  the  world  admit.  I'd  rather  live  upon 
raw  turnips  and  sleep  in  a  hollow  tree,  or  turn  backwoodsman  or 
savage,  than  degrade  myself  to  this  civilisation,  and  own  that  a 
French  cook  was  the  thing  in  life  best  worth  living  for." 

"Because  you  like  a  raw  beef-steak  and  a  pipe  afterwards," 
broke  out  Pen,  "  you  give  yourself  airs  of  sui)eriority  over  pci^ple 
whose  tastes  arc  more  dainty,  and  are  not  asliamed  of  the  world 
they  live  in.  Who  goes  about  professing  particular  admiration,  or 
esteem,  or  friendship,  or  gnititude  even,  for  the  people  one  meets 
every  day  1  If  A.  asks  me  to  his  house,  and  gives  me  his  best,  I 
take  his  good  things  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  no  more.  I  do 
not  profess  to  pay  liim  bat^k  in  friendship,  but  in  the  conventional 
money  of  society.  When  we  \)a,Tt,  we  part  without  any  grief.  When 
we  meet,  we  are  tolerably  glad  to  see  one  another.  If  I  were  only 
to  live  with  my  friends,  your  black  muzzle,  old  George,  is  the  only 
face  I  should  see." 

"You  are  your  uncle's  pupil,"  said  Warrington,  rather  sadly  ; 
"  and  you  s])eak  like  a  worldling." 

"  And  why  not  ? "  asked  Pendennis ;  "  why  not  acknowlalge  the 
world  I  stand  upon,  and  submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  so<Mety 
which  we  live  in  and  live  by?  I  am  ol<ler  than  you,  Greorge,  in 
spite  of  your  grizzle<l  whiskers,  and  have  seen  much  more  of  the 
world  than  you  have  in  your  garret  here,  shut  up  with  your  books 
and  your  reveries  and  your  i<leas  of  one-and-twenty.  I  say,  I  take 
the  world  as  it  is,  and  l)eing  of  it,  will  not  be  ashametl  of  it.  If  the 
time  is  out  of  jomt,  have  I  any  calling  or  strength  to  set  it  right?" 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  think  you  have  much  of  either,"  growled  Pen's 
interlocutor. 

"  If  I  doubt  whether  I  am  better  than  my  neighbour,"  Arthur 
continued, — "  if  I  concede  that  I  am  no  better, — I  also  doubt  whether 
he  is  better  than  I.  I  see  men  who  begin  with  i<leas  of  universal 
reform,  and  who,  before  their  beards  are  grown,  propound  their  loud 
plans  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind,  give  up  their  schemes  after  a 
few  years  of  bootless  talking  and  vainglorious  attempts  to  leail  their 
fellows;  an<l  after  they  have  found  that  men  will  no  longer  hear 
them,  as  indeed  they  never  were  in  the  least  worthy  to  be  heanl, 
sink  quietly  into  the  rank  and  file, — acknowledging  their  aims  im-  . 
practicable,  or  thankful  that  they  were  never  put  into  practice.  The 
fiercest  reformers  grow  calm,  and  are  fain  to  put  up  with  things  as 
they  are :  the  loudest  Radical  orators  become  dumb,  quiescent  place- 
men: the  most  fervent  Liberals,  when  out  of  power,  become  humdrum 
Oonservatives,  or  downright  tyrants  or  despots  in  office.  Look  at 
Thiers,  look  at  Guizot,  in  opposition  and  in  place !     Look  at  the 
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Whigs  appealing  to  the  country,  and  the  Whigs  in  power !  Would 
you  say  that  the  conduct  of  these  men  is  an  act  of  treason,  as  the 
Radicals  bawl, — who  would  give  way  in  their  turn,  were  their  turn 
ever  to  come  ?  No,  only  that  they  submit  to  circumstances  which 
are  stronger  than  they, — march  as  the  world  marches  towanls  reform, 
but  at  the  world's  pace  (and  the  movements  of  the  vast  body  of 
mankind  must  needs  be  slow), — forego  this  scheme  as  impracticable, 
on  account  of  opposition, — that  as  immature,  because  against  the 
sense  of  the  majority, — are  forced  to  calculate  drawbacks  and  diffi- 
culties as  well  as  to  think  of  reforms  and  advances, — and  compelled 
finally  to  submit,  and  to  wait,  and  to  compromise." 

"The  Right  Honoiu^ble  Arthur  Pendennis  could  not  speak 
better,  or  be  more  satisfied  with  himself,  if  he  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasiuy  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,"  Warrington  said. 

"  Self-satisfied  ?  Why  self-satisfied  ? "  continued  Pen.  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  my  scepticism  is  more  re8i)ectfiil  and  more  modest  than 
the  revolutionary  ardour  of  other  folks.  Many  a  patriot  of  eighteen, 
many  a  Spouting-Club  orator,  would  turn  the  Bishops  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to-morrow,  and  throw  the  Lonls  out  aft«r  the  Bishops, 
and  throw  the  throne  into  the  Thames  after  the  Peers  and  the  Bench. 
Is  that  man  more  modest  than  I,  who  take  these  institutions  as  I 
find  them,  and  wait  for  time  and  truth  to  develop,  or  fortify,  or  (if 
you  like)  destroy  them  ?  A  college  tutor,  or  a  nobleman's  toady, 
who  appears  one  fine  day  as  my  right  reverend  lord,  in  a  silk  apron 
and  a  shovel-hat,  an<l  assumes  benedictory  airs  over  me,  is  still  the 
same  man  we  remember  at  Oxbridge,  when  he  was  truckling  to  the 
tufts,  and  bullying  the  poor  undergraduates  in  the  lecture-room.  An 
hereditary  legislator,  who  passes  his  time  with  jockeys  and  blacklegs 
and  ballet-girls,  and  who  is  called  to  rule  over  me  and  his  other 
betters  because  his  grandfather  made  a  lucky  speculation  in  the  funds, 
or  found  a  coal  or  tin  mine  on  his  property,  or  because  his  stupid 
ancestor  happened  to  be  in  conunand  of  ten  thousand  men  as  brave 
as  himself,  who  overcame  twelve  thousand  Frenchmen,  or  fifty  thou- 
sand Indians — such  a  man,  I  say,  inspires  me  with  no  more  respe<5t 
than  the  bitterest  democrat  can  feel  towards  him.  But,  such  as  he 
is,  he  is  a  part  of  the  old  society  to  which  we  belong :  and  I  submit 
to  his  lordship  with  acquiescence ;  and  he  tiikes  his  plac^  above  the 
best  of  us  at  all  dinner  parties,  and  there  bides  his  time.  I  don't 
want  to  chop  his  head  off  with  a  guillotine,  or  to  fiing  mud  at  him 
in  the  streets.  When  they  call  such  a  man  a  disgrace  to  his  order ; 
and  such  another,  who  is  good  and  gentle,  refined  and  generous,  who 
employs  his  great  means  in  promoting  every  kindness  and  charity, 
and  art  and  grace  of  life,  in  the  kindest  and  most  gracious  manner, 
an  ornament  to  his  rank — the  question  as  to  the  use  and  propriety 
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of  the  order  is  pot  in  the  least  affcetp4  one  way  pr  other.  T)»ere  it 
is,  extant  among  lis,  a  part  of  Qur  habits,  tlie  creed  of  ipany  of  ^s, 
the  growth  of  centuries,  the  symbol  of  a  most  oqmplica^  tr^j(ip|i 
— there  stand  my  lord  the  bishop  and  my  lord  Jbe  heredit^y  legis- 
lator— what  the  French  call  traiisaciionB  bpth  of  tbpfp, — repp^^fiting 
in  their  present  shape  mail-clad  barons  ai^d  doul^e-PF^RP^l  pM|^$ 
(from  whom  their  lordships  the  heredittvriP^,  for  tl^e  mqst  parf;,  4^nH 
descend),  and  priests,  professing  to  hpld  an  absplute  truth  ^d  a 
divinely-inherited  power,  the  whiph  tn|th  absplu|ip  oi^r  ancestors 
bum^  at  the  stake,  and  denied  thprp ;  t)ie  whjph  divine  tfai}S|Tiis- 
sible  power  still  exists  in  print — to  be  bplieypd,  or  pot,  pre^^jy  if^uch 
at  choice ;  and  of  these,  I  say,  I  acquiesce  that  thpy  pxist,  and  no 
more.  If  you  say  that  these  schemes,  dpyiscd  before  priptif^g  Ti^as 
known,  or  steam  was  born ;  when  thought  was  ap  inftint,  8carp4  W^ 
whipiMKl ;  and  truth  imder  its  guardians  wq,s  g!4gge4,  an4  j^i^athed, 
and  blindfolded,  and  not  alloived  to  lift  its  vqipe,  pr  tq  Ipq)^  ou^,  qr 
to  walk  under  the  sun ;  before  nien  were  permitt^  ^  m^t,  or  to 
trade,  or  to  speak  with  each  other — if  any  one  says  (J^^  sojne  £ftit^(i|l 
squls  do)  that  these  schemes  are  for  evpr^  and  having  ])pen  cl)i|pgQd 
and  modified  constantly  are  to  be  subject  to  no  fur^fipr  flQVc]qpq[)ppt 
or  decay,  I  laugh,  and  let  the  map  speak.  But  I  wpi4ld  ))avp  tp^ef^ 
tion  for  these,  as  I  would  ask  it  for  my  own  opipipps ;  ap4  if  they 
iM%  to  die,  I  would  rather  they  had  a  depent  and  p^pr^  ^^an  a^i 
abrupt  and  violent  death." 

"  You  would  have  sacrificed  to  Joyp,"  Wjvrripgtop  piaid,  "  1^4 
you  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Christian  pcrsecutippfi." 

*f  Perhaps  I  would,"  said  Pen,  with  some  s^ilppss.  t*  Perhifpif  I 
am  a  cowanl, — perhaps  my  faith  is  unsteady  i  but  i\^  is  my  pifn 
reserve.  What  I  argue  here  is,  that  I  will  no^  perspcp^  M^^e  a 
&ith  or  a  dogma  absolute,  and  persecptipn  jjiecomps  §  Ipgip^  ppn- 
sequence ;  and  Domipic  bpms  a  Jew,  oj  Oalyin  an  Ariigi,  or  ^en> 
a  Christian,  or  Eliziibeth  or  Mary  a  Papist  pr  Protes^pt ;  or  \\{fs^ 
father  both  or  eitlicr,  according  tp  his  humpur ;  (ind  actipg  ifit)iqqt 
any  pmj^s  of  remorse, — but  op  the  c<fl4rary,  with  stricj  pQ^iqiis  pf 
duty  flilhllcd.  Make  dogma  absolute,  iuid  to  inflict  or  ^  puffer 
death  becomes  easy  and  necessary ;  and  Mahopipt'p  soldiers  shoutif^g 
'  Paradise !  Panulise ! '  and  dying  op  the  Christian  spe^^  ^^  pot 
more  or  less  praiseworthy  than  the  same  pien  slaughtering  a  ^^^rpffil 
of  Jews,  or  cutting  off  the  heatls  of  all  prispper^  '^ho  wpul4  ftpt 
acknowledge  that  there  was  but  one  i)rophpt  of  Qpd." 

<*  A  little  while  since,  young  one,"  Warrington  said,  v^o  h^  bepn 
listening  to  his  friend's  confe^ons  neither  without  syp^pathy  uor 
scorn,  for  his  mood  led  him  to  indulge  in  lx)th,  *^  ypu  askpd  xx^^  wl^f  I 
remained  out  of  the  strife  of  the  world,  and  lookpd  pp  a^  ^p  VP9^ 


kboiir  of  ihy  neighbour  without  taking  any  pctrt  in  the  struggle 
Why^  whdt  a  mere  dilettante  you  bwn  tourself  to  be,-  iii  thi6  cdhfesdidli 
bt  general  eiceptidsm,  and  what  a  listless  spectator  yourself !  Ydu  arti 
gii-and-tifrenty  years  old,  and  as  blas^  as  a  rake  of  sixty.  Yoii  heith^ 
Uo^  mvLth,  nor  fcare  much,  nor  beliere  milch.  Ydti  doubt  about 
other  iheri  as  miich  as  about  yourself.  Wtre  it  inade  of  such  poco- 
tUrdnti  lis  tou,  the  world  would  be  intolerable ;  and  I  had  rather 
U¥il  in  a  wilderness  of  moilkeys,  and  listen  to  their  chatter,  than  ill 
a  boiiibaiiy  of  men  who  denied  everything." 

**  Were  the  world  composed  df  Saiht  Bernards  or  Saint  Dominies^ 
ii  Vould  be  equally  odioiis,"  said  Pen,  "and  at  the  end  of  a  ffeiir 
score  years  irould  cease  to  exist  altogether.  Wotld  you  hare  every 
iriiii  iHth  his  hedd  shaved,  and  eVery  woman  in  a  cloister, — carrying 
but  t6  thfe  fhll  the  ascetic  jiriiiciple  1  Would  ydu  have  conveliticle 
n jrifins  twanging  from  every  laiie  in  every  city  in  the  world  t  Would 
vou  liave  all  the  birds  of  thfe  forest  sing  onb  note  and  fly  with  orid 
reathei"  1  Ybu  call  me  a  sce()tic  because  I  acknowledge  what  is;  and 
ill  acknowledging  that,  be  it  lliinet  6t  lark,  oi*  prifest  or  patson ;  be  itj 
1  hibau,  any  single  one  bf  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  creatures  of  €kxi 
(whose  vfet^  name  I  wotild  be  understood  to  pronounce  with  reverencci 
and  never  to  ai)proach  but  with  distant  awe),  I  day  that  the  study 
ahd  dckhowledginent  of  that  variety  amongst  men  especially  iiicreases 
our  restiect  and  wonder  for  the  Creator,  Commatideri  and  Oitlaiiier  bf 
all  tnese  mihds,  so  different  and  yet  so  uniteil, — meeting  ih  a  common 
adotittioh,  and  oflering  up,  each  according  to  his  degree  and  hieans 
bf  dj)proactiing  the  Divine  centre,  his  acknowledgment  df  praise  and 
i^orship,  feach  singing  (to  recut  to  the  bird  simile)  his  natiital  song.'* 

**  Arid  so,  Arthiil",  thfe  hymii  of  a  saint,  or  the  ode  of  a  poetj  or 
the  chaftt  bf  a  Newgate  thief^  are  all  pretty  nluch  the  saine  in  your 
philosophy,"  said  George. 

"  Even  that  sneer  could  be  answered  were  it  to  the  point,"  Pen- 
deiiiiife  rejilied ;  **  but  it  is  not ;  arid  it  could  be  replied  to  you,  that 
even  td  the  wretched  outcry  of  the  thief  on  the  tree,  ihe  wisest  arid 
the  best  of  all  teachers  we  know  bf,  the  Untiring  Comforter  and  Con- 
soler, {jronlised  a  pitiful  hearing  and  a  certain  hope.  Hymns  of  sairifa^ ! 
Odes  of  j>oels  !  wild  dte  ^e  to  measure  the  chances  and  opportuniiieiij 
the  hieaiis  bf  ddin^,  ot  i?ven  jtidgihg,  right  arid  i^rong,  awarded  td  meti; 
ahd  td  establish  the  rule  for  meting  out  their  punishments  arid  rei^ardst 
We  are  aj3  insolent  and  unthinking  in  judging  of  men's  morals  as  of 
their  ifat^llfects.  We  admire  this  man  as  being  a  gteat  philosopher, 
and  feet  dbwn  the  other  as  a  dullard,  not  knowing  eithei*,  br  th^ 
dhioiitil  bf  triith  ih  either,  or  being  efeliaih  of  the  truth  anywhere; 
We  sirig  Te  Deum  for  this  hero  who  has  wori  a  battle,  and  De  Ph^ 
fofadis  fir  that  other  orie  i^ho  has  broken  oiit  of  prisoh^  arid  had  bWii 
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caught  afterwards  by  the  i)olicemaiL  Our  measure  of  rewards  and 
punishments  is  most  partial  and  incomplete,  absunlly  inadequate, 
utterly  worldly,  and  we  wish  to  continue  it  into  the  next  world.  Into 
that  next  and  awfid  world  we  strive  to  pursue  men,  and  send  after 
them  our  impotent  party  verdicts  of  condemnation  or  accjuittal.  We 
set  up  our  paltry  little  rods  to  measure  Heaven  immeasurable,  as  if, 
in  comparison  to  that,  Newton's  mind,  or  Pascars  or  Shakspeare's, 
was  any  loftier  than  mine ;  as  if  the  ray  which  travels  from  the  sun 
would  reach  inc  sooner  than  the  man  who  blacks  my  Ixwts.  Measured 
by  that  altitude,  the  tallest  and  the  smallest  among  us  are  so  alike 
diminutive  and  pitifully  Ixist*,  that  I  say  we  should  t;ike  no  count  of 
the  cid<.'ulation,  and  it  is  a  meanness  to  reckon  the  difference." 

"  Your  figure  fails  there,  Arthiu-,"  said  the  other,  better  pleased  ; 
"if  even  by  common  arithmetic  we  can  multiply  as  we  can  re<luce 
almost  infinitely,  the  Great  Re^^koner  must  take  count  of  all ;  and 
the  small  is  not  small,  or  the  great  great,  to  His  infinity." 

"  I  don't  call  those  calculations  in  question,"  Arthiur  said ;  "  I 
only  say  that  yours  are  incomplete  ami  premature ;  false  in  conse- 
quence, and,  by  every  oj^eration,  nudtiplying  into  wider  error.  I  do 
not  condemn  the  men  who  kilUd  Socrates  and  damned  Galileo.  I 
say  that  they  damn(?d  Gidikjo  and  killed  Socrates." 

"  And  yet  but  a  moment  since  you  mlmitt<Ml  the  propriety  of 
actiuicscence  in  tlie  jiresent,  and,  I  sui)i)ose,  all  other  tyrannies  ?  " 

"  No  :  but  that  if  an  opinmcnt  mcuiu*4»8  me,  of  whom  and  without 
cost  of  blood  an<l  violence  I  van  get  rid,  I  would  nither  wait  him  out, 
an<l  stan'e  him  i»ut,  than  fight  him  out.  Fabius  fought  Hannibal 
sceptically.  Whg  was  his  Roman  coadjutor,  whom  we  reatl  of  in 
Plutarch  when  we  were  boys,  who  scoffed  at  the  other's  procrastina- 
tion and  doubted  his  (;ounige,  and  engage<l  the  enemy  and  was  beaten 
for  his  jMiins  ? " 

In  these  specidations  and  confessions  of  Arthiur,  the  reader  may 
perhaps  see  allusions  to  questions  which,  no  doubt,  have  occupied 
and  discomiM)8e<l  himself,  and  which  he  may  have  answered  by  very 
different  solutions  to  those  come  to  by  our  friend.-  We  are  not 
pledging  ourselves  for  the  (H)rrectness  of  his  opinions,  which  readers 
will  ple^we  to  consithir  are  delivered  dramatically,  the  writer  being 
no  more  answerable  for  them  tlmn  for  the  sentiments  uttered  by  any 
other  chanwtter  of  the  stor}' :  our  eudeavoiur  is  merely  to  follow  out, 
in  its  progresH,  the  development  of  the  mind  of  a  worldly  and  selfish, 
but  not  ungenerous  or  unkind  or  tnith-avoiding  man.  And  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  lamentable  stage  to  which  his  logic  at  present  has 
brought  him,  is  one  of  general  scepticism  and  sneering  acquiescence 
in  the  world  ^s  it  is ;  or  if  you  like  so  to  call  it^  a  belief  ^ualifie<) 
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with  Bcom  in  all  things  extant.  The  tastes  and  habits  of  such  a  man 
prevent  him  from  hiimg  a  boisterous  demagogue,  and  his  love  of  truth 
and  dislike  of  cant  keep  him  from  advancing  cnide  propositions,  such 
as  many  loud  reformers  are  constantly  ready  with;  much  more  of 
uttering  downriglit  falsehoods  in  arguing  questions  or  abusing  oppo- 
nents, which  he  would  die  or  starve  rather  than  use.  It  was  not 
in  our  friend's  nature  to  be  able  to  utter  certain  lies ;  nor  was  he 
strong  enough  to  protest  against  others,  except  with  a  polite  sneer ; 
his  maxim  being,  that  he  owed  obedience  to  all  Acts  of  Parliament, 
as  long  as  they  were  not  repeale<l. 

And  to  what  does  this  easy  and  sceptical  life  lead  a  man  ?  Friend 
Arthur  was  a  Sadducee,  and  the  Baptist  might  be  in  the  WildemeBS 
shouting  to  the  poor,  who  were  listening  with  all  their  might  and 
faith  to  the  preacher's  awftd  accents  and  denunciations  of  wrath  or 
woe  or  salvation  ;  and  our  friend  the  Sadducee  would  turn  his  sleek 
mule  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile  from  the  crowd,  and  go  home  to  the 
shade  of  his  terrace,  and  muse  over  preacher  and  audience,  and  turn 
to  his  roll  of  Plato,  or  his  pleasant  Gre^k  song-book  babbling  of  honey 
and  Hybla,  and  nymphs  and  fountains  and  love.  To  what,  we  say, 
does  this  scepticism  lead  ?  It  leads  a  man  to  a  shameful  loneliness 
and  selfishness,  so  to  speak — the  more  shameful,  because  it  is  so  good- 
humoured  and  conscienceless  and  serene.  Conscience !  What  is 
conscience  ?  Why  accept  remorse  1  Wliat  is  public  or  private  faith  ? 
Mythuses  alike  enveloped  in  enormous  tradition.  If  seeing  and 
acknowledging  the  lies  of  the  world,  Arthur,  as  see  them  you  can 
with  only  too  fatal  a  cle^imess,  you  submit  to  them  without  any 
protest  fiirther  than  a  laugh  :  if,  plunged  yourself  in  easy  sensuality, 
you  allow  the  whole  wreti'hed  world  to  puss  groaning  by  you  un- 
moved :  if  the  fight  for  the  truth  is  taking  phuM3,  and  all  men  of 
honour  are  on  the  ground  armed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
you  alone  are  to  lie  on  your  balcony  and  smoke  yoiu*  pipe  out  of  the 
noise  and  the  danger,  you  hatl  better  have  died,  or  never  have  been 
at  all,  than  such  a  sensual  coward. 

"The  truth,  friend  ! "  Arthur  said  imperturbably;  "where  is  the 
truth  ?  Show  it  me.  That  is  the  question  between  us.  I  see  it  on 
both  sides.  I  see  it  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House,  and 
amongst  the  Radicals,  and  even  on  the  Ministeriid  benches.  I  see 
it  in  this  man  who  worshii)s  by  A(;t  of  Parliament,  and  is  rewarded 
with  a  silk  apron  and  five  thousand  a  your;  in  that  man,  who 
driven  fatally  by  the  remorseless  logic  of  his  creed,  gives  up  every- 
thing, friends,  fame,  dearest  ties,  closest  vanities,  the  respect  of  an 
army  of  churchmen,  the  recogniseil  position  of  a  leader,  and  passes 
over,  tnith-impelled,  to  the  enemy,  in  whose  ranks  he  is  ready  to 
serve  henceforth  as  a  nameless  private  soldier :—  I  see  the  truth  ii^ 
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that  man,  as  I  do  in  liis  brother,  whose  logic  drives  him  to  quite 
a  different  condusion,  and  who,  after  hating  passed  a  life  in  vain 
endeavours  to  reconcile  an  irreconcilable  book,  flings  it  at  last  down 
In  despair,  and  dechirc^,  with  tearfiil  eyes,  and  hands  up  to  Heaven, 
hifl  revolt  and  recantation.  If  the  truth  is  with  all  tliesc,  why- 
should  I  take  side  with  any  one  of  them  1  Some  are  called  ui>on 
ttt  preach :  let  them  prciicrh.  Of  these  preachers  there  are  some- 
what too  many,  methiuks,  who  fancy  they  have  the  gift.  But  we 
fcdnnot  all  be  parsons  in  church,  that  is  clcjir.  Some  must  sit  silttit 
^nd  listen,  or  go  to  sleep  mayhap.  Have  we  not  all  our  duties? 
The  heud  charity -boy  blows  the  bellows ;  the  master  caUos  the  other 
boys  in  the  orgim-loft ;  the  clerk  sings  out  Amen  from  the  desk;  aild 
the  beadle  with  the  stiiff  opens  tlic  d(x)r  for  his  Reverence,  who  nistles 
lii  silk  tip  to  the  cushion.  I  won't  cane  the  boys,  nay,  or  say  Amen 
always,  or  act  as  the  churcli's  champion  or  warrior,  in  the  sliai)e  of 
the  l)eadle  with  the  staff;  l)Ut  I  will  take  off  my  hat  in  the  i)lace, 
and  say  my  prayers  tliere  too,  and  shake  hands  with  the  clergyman 
as  he  steps  on  the  gniss  outride.  Don't  I  know  tliat  his  being 
there  is  a  compromise,  and  tliat  he  stimds  before  ine  an  Act  of 
Parliament]  Tliat  the  (church  he  occupies  was  built  for  other 
i^orship?  That  the  Metho<list  chajK?!  is  next  door;  and  that  Buhyjin 
the  tinker  is  bawling  out  the  tidings  of  dammition  on  the  coirimoli 
hard  by?  Y(js,  I  am  a  Sa<lduree  ;  and  I  take  things  lia  I  find  them, 
and  the  world,  and  the  A(;t8  of  Parliament  of  the  world,  as  they  are; 
and  as  I  intend  to  take  a  wife,  if  I  find  one  —  not  to  be  mildly  in 
love  and  prostrate  at  her  feet  like  a  f<K)l — not  to  woi-ship  her  as  an 
angel,  or  to  expe(;t  to  find  her  iis  such — but  to  be  go(xl-naturwl  to 
her,  and  courteous,  expecting  good-nature  and  ple^iiJiiuit  so(rIety  irom 
her  in  turn.  And  so,  George,  if  ever  yciu  hear  of  my  InarrJ'iug, 
depend  on  it,  it  won't  be  a  n^mantic  attachment  on  niy  side :  and  if 
you  hear  of  any  gcxnl  j)lace  under  Govenuuent,  I  have  no  particular 
scruples  that  I  know  of,  which  would  prevent  me  from  accepting 
your  offer." 

"0  Pen,  you  scoundrel!  I  know  what  you  mean,"  here  Warrington 
oroke  out.  "This  is  the  meaning  of  your  scepticism,  of  your  quietism, 
pf  yoiu"  atheism,  hiy  i)oor  fellow.  Yiui're  going  to  sell  yourself,  and 
Heaven  help  you  !  You  are  going  to  make  a  hirgain  which  will 
degnide  you  and  make  you  miserable  for  life,  and  there's  no  use  talk- 
ing of  it.     If  you  are  once  Ixint  on  it,  the  dcjvil  won't  prevent  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  he's  on  my  side,  isn't  he,  George  ? "  sjiid  Pen, 
with  a  laugh.  "What  good  cigars  these  are!  Come  down  aild  have 
a  Kttle  dinner  at  the  Club ;  the  chef^  in  town  and  he'll  cook  a  good 
^le  for  me.     No,  you  won't  ?     Don't  be  sulky,  old  boy,  I'ln  going 


dbiwii  to — to  the  coubtry  to-niorrow.' 


CHAPTER  LXII 

JFHICH  ACCOUNTS  PERHAPS  FOR  CHAPTER  LXI 

THE  information  regardilig  the  affairs  of  tlie  Cldvering  femily: 
Mith  Majol-  Pendeniiis  had  acquil-ed  through  Strong,  alia 
by  hift  oWit  pehibiiai  itit^iHference  as  the  friend  of  the  houite, 
was  such  as  almost  maue  tlie  did  getitlethati  pause  in  any  plans 
'^^hicll  he  might  have  oiice  entertained  for  his  nephew's  benefit. 
To  bestow  iipbii  Arthut  a  wife  with  two  stich  fathers-in-law  aa  thfe 
two  worthies  Whoih  the  giiilelbds  jlild  unfortunate  Lady  Clavering 
had  drawn  in  her  marriage  venturbs,  \t'as  to  lx;ttefit  no  man.  Aiid 
though  the  one,  iU  a  mahnet,  iieutralised  the  other,  and  the  ap- 
peiitTince  of  Amory  or  Altfinidht  in  public  i^^ould  be  the  signal  fot" 
his  iristaiitillicolis  withdral^al  and  coiidigh  punishmfent, — for  the 
fugitive  coiiiict  had  cut  dowh  the  Officer  iU  charge  of  hihi,  and  lEk 
tap^  wolild  Jbe  iiievitably  his  end,  if  he  caniie  again  luider  Britisk 
duthorities;  yet  no  guanlian  ^ould  like  to  secure  foi*  his  ward  a 
THfb  whose  pdrent  was  to  be  got  rid  of  iu  such  a  way  •  and  the  old 
getltlenlan's  notion  always  had  been  that  Altamont,  witn  the  gallb^ 
beforiB  his  ejres,  would  ai?«uredly  avoid  rfecdgnition ;  while,  at  thb 
same  time,  by  holding  the  threat  df  his  discotcry  ovfer  ClaVeriilg,  the 
hitter,  who  tvould'lose  everything  by  Amory 's  appearance,  woiild  be 
d  slave  ill  thie  hands  of  the  ixjrsbn  Who  knew  So  fatal  a  secret. 

biit  if  the  BogUm  jwiid  Clatcriiig*s  debts  many  times  more,  her 
wealth  1^'ould  bb  expended  altogethel-  upofa  this  ilreclaimable  reJilrJ- 
batt^ ;  and  lier  heit^,  whoever  they  might  be,  would  succeed  but  tb 
iiii  emptied  tl^asury;  and  Miss  Amory,  ihstea<l  bf  bringing  her 
husband  a  good  incbtaie  and  a  seat  iti  Parliament,  wbtild  briiig 
to  that  individual  her  person  only,  and  her  pedigree  with  tKdt 
lamentable  note  of  sv^.  jier  colL  at  the  nanle  of  the  last  male  ttf 
her  liile. 

There  was,  however,  to  the  old  scheihfcr  involving  these  things 
in  his  iiiihd,  anotlier  course  yet  ojKJrt ;  the  which  teill  appear  to  thfe 
reader  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  a  conversatioti,  which 
presently  eiisUcd,  between  Major  Pendierinis  dnd  the  honourable 
Barohet  the  member  for  Clavering. 

When   a  nian,   under  pecuniar J^   difficulties,    disdpi^iB    ftoitt 
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among  his  usual  friends  and  equals, — dives  out  of  sight,  as  it  were, 
from  the  flock  of  birds  in  wliich  he  is  accustomed  to  sail,  it  Ia 
wonderful  at  what  strange  and  distant  nooks  he  comes  up  again  for 
breath  I  liave  known  a  Pall  Mall  lounger  and  Rotten  Row  buck, 
of  no  inconsiderable  fashion,  vanish  from  amongst  his  comrades  of 
the  Clubs  and  the  Park,  and  he  discovere<l,  very  happy  and  affable, 
at  an  eiglitt*^ni»eniiy  onlinary  in  Billingsgate :  another  g(?ntleman,  of 
great  learning  and  wit,  when  outiunning  the  constjible  (were  I  to 
say  ho  was  a  liteniry  man,  some  ciitics  would  vow  that  I  intended 
to  insult  the  literary  profession),  once  sent  me  his  address  at  a  little 
public-house  csillc^l  the  "  Fox  under  the  Hill,"  down  a  most  dark- 
some and  c^ivenious  archway  in  the  Strand.  Such  a  man,  under 
such  misftirtunes,  may  have  a  house,  but  he  is  never  in  his  Iiouse ; 
and  hiis  an  aildi-ess  where  letters  may  be  left ;  but  only  simpletons 
go  with  the  hoi)e,s  of  seeing  him.  Only  a  few  of  tlie  fh,ithful  know 
wliere  he  is  to  Ixi  found,  and  have  the  clue  to  his  hiding-place.  So, 
after  tlie  disputes  with  his  wife,  and  the  misfortunes  consequent 
thtjreon,  to  find  Sir  Francis  Chivoring  at  home  was  imjiossible. 
"Ever  since  I  hast  him  for  my  lxx)k,  which  is  fourteen  pountl,  he 
don't  come  home  till  tliree  oVLx^k,  and  purtcnds  to  be  asleep  when 
I  bring  liis  water  of  a  moniin*,  and  <l(Klg<i8  hout  when  Fm  down- 
stairs," Mr.  Lightfoot  remarked  to  his  friend  Morgsm ;  and  announced 
that  lie  should  go  doim  to  my  Lady,  and  be  butler  there,  and 
marry  his  olU  woman.  In  like  manner,  after  his  idtercations  with 
Strong,  the  Bamuet  did  not  come  near  him,  and  fled  to  other 
haunts,  out  of  the  nvich  of  the  Chevalier's  rcproiiches ; — out  of  the 
reach  of  conscieuc^^,  if  possible,  which  many  of  us  tr>'  to  dodge  and 
leave  behind  us  by  changes  of  scene  and  other  fugitive  stratagems. 

So,  though  the  elder  Pendennis,  having  his  own  ulterior  object, 
was  l)ent  ujmn  seeing  Pen's  country  neighlK)ur  and  rei)re8entative  in 
Parliament,  it  took  the  Major  no  inc^onsiderable  trouble  and  time 
before  he  C4>uld  get  him  into  such  a  confidential  state  and  conversa- 
tion, a«  were  necessjiry  for  the  ends  which  the  Major  had  in  \iew. 
For  sin(!e  the  Major  had  been  called  in  a«  family  friend,  and  had 
cognisance  of  Clavering's  affairs,  conjugal  and  i)ecuniary,  the  Rironet 
avoided  him  :  as  he  always  avoided  all  his  lawyers,  and  agents,  when 
there  waa  an  account  to  Ihj  rendered,  or  an  aftair  of  business  to  be  dis- 
cussed between  them  ;  and  never  kept  any  apjKuntment  but  when  its 
object  was  the  raising  of  money.  Thus,  prevituis  to  catching  this  most 
shy  and  timorous  binl,  the  Major  made  more  than  one  fiitile  attempt 
to  hold  him ;— on  one  day  it  was  a  most  innocent-looking  invitation  to 
dinner  at  Greenwich,  to  meet  a  few  friends ;  the  Baronet  accepted, 
suspected  something,  and  <lid  not  come ;  leaving  the  Mqjor  (who 
indeed  proposed  to  represent  iu  himself  the  Ixxly  of  friends)  to  eat 
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his  whitebait  aJone : — on  another  occasion  the  Major  wrote  and 
asked  for  ten  minutes'  talk,  and  the  Baronet  instantly  acknowledged 
the  note,  and  made  the  appointment  at  four  o'clock  the  next  day  at 
Bays's  precisebj  (he  carefully  underlined  the  "  precisely ") ;  but 
though  four  o'clock  came,  as  in  the  course  of  time  and  destiny  it 
could  not  do  otherwise,  no  Clavering  made  his  appearance.  Indeed, 
if  he  had  borrowed  twenty  ix)und8  of  Pendonnis,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  timid,  or  desirous  of  avoiding  the  Major ;  and  the  latter 
found  that  it  was  one  thing  to  seek  a  man,  and  another  to  find  him. 

Before  the  close  of  that  day  in  which  Strong's  patron  had  given 
the  Chevalier  the  l>cnefit  of  so  many  blessings  before  his  face  and 
curses  behind  his  ba<-k,  Sir  Francis  Clavering,  who  had  pledged 
his  wonl  and  his  bath  to  his  wife's  advisers  to  draw  or  accept  no 
more  bills  of  cxcliange,  and  to  Ixi  content  with  the  allowance  which 
his  victimise<l  wife  still  awanhnl  him,  had  managed  to  sign  his  re- 
spectable name  to  a  piece  <;f  stamped  paper,  which  the  Baronet's 
friend,  Mr.  Moss  Abrams,  htul  carried  off',  promising  to  have  the  bill 
"  done  "  by  a  party  with  whose  intimacy  Mr.  Abrams  was  favoured. 
And  it  chanced  that  Strong  heard  of  this  transaction  at  the  place 
where  the  writings  hml  Ix^cn  tlrawn, — in  the  back  parlour,  namely, 
of  Mr.  Santiago's  cigar-shop,  where  the  Chevalier  was  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  sjKjnding  an  hour  in  the  evening. 

"  He  is  at  his  old  work  again,"  Mr.  Santiago  told  his  customer. 
"He  and  Moss  Abnims  were  in  my  i)arlour.  Moss  sent  out  my 
boy  for  a  stamj).  It  nuist  have  been  a  bill  for  fifty  pound.  I  heard 
tiie  Barunet  tell  Moss  to  date  it  two  months  back.  He  will  pretend 
that  it  is  an  old  bill,  and  that  he  forgot  it  when  he  came  to  a  settle- 
ment with  his  >^ife  the  other  day.  I  dare  say  they  will  give  him 
some  more  money  now  he  is  clear."  A  man  who  has  the  habit  of 
putting  his  unhurky  name  to  "  i)romises  to  pay  "  at  six  months,  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  too,  that  his  affairs  are  known  and 
canvassed,  and  his  signature  handed  round,  among  the  very  worst 
knaves  and  rogues  of  Loudon. 

Mr.  Santiago's  shop  was  close  by  St.  James's  Street  and  Bury 
Street,  where  we  have  had  the  honour  of  visiting  our  friend  M^jor 
Pendennis  in  his  Lxlgings.  The  Major  was  walking  daintily  towards 
his  ai>artment,  as  Strong,  burning  with  wrath  and  redolent  of 
Havanna,  strode  along  the  same  pavement  opixjsite  to  him. 

"  Confound  these  young  men  :  how  they  poison  everything  with 
their  smoke ! "  thought  the  Major.  "  Here  comes  a  fellow  with 
mustachios  and  a  cigar.  Every  fellow  who  smokes  and  wears 
mu8ta<;hio8  is  a  low  fellow.  Oh  !  it's  Mr.  Strong. — I  hope  you  are 
well,  Mr.  Strong  ? "  and  the  old  gentleman,  making  a  dignified  bow 
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id  the  Chevalier^  was  about  to  pdfls  into  his  house ;  directing  td- 
wards  th&  lock  of  the  ddor,  with  trembling  hand,  the  ^lolidhed 
door-key. 

We  have  said  that,  at  the  lohg  and  treary  disputes  and  cdntef*- 
bnces  regarding  the  pjtynient  of  Sir  Francis  Clavering's  last  d^bt^ 
Strong  and  Pendennis  ha<l  both  been  preseht  as  friemls  ahd  adTlser& 
of  tlie  Baronet's  unlucky  family.  Strong  stop|)ed  aiid  held  oiit  his 
hand  tb  his  brother  negotiator,  and  old  Pendennis  put  out  tbWarliB 
hiiri  a  cduplc  of  ungracious  flilgers. 

**  What  is  your  good  news  1 "  said  Major  Pendennis,  patronising 
the  bthei"  still  fiirther,  arid  condescending  to  address  to  hiih  an 
bbservation,  for  did  Pendeniiis  hrnl  kept  such  good  compahjr  all  his 
llfe^  that  he  vaguely  imagined  he  honoured  couiihpn  men  by  dpedking 
td  thkjhi.     Still  in  town,  Mr.  Strong  ?     I  hopfe  I  sfee  ydu  well" 

" M^  news  is  bad  news,  sir,"  Strong  answered  ;  "it  concerns 
dilr  friends  at  Tunbriilgc  AVells,  and  I  should  like  to  talk  tb  ydu 
about  it.     ClaveHng  is  at  his  old  tricks  again.  Major  Pendennis." 

"  trtdted  !  Pray  do  me  the  favour  to  come  into  my  lodging, 
cried  the  Major  with  awakened  interest ;  and  the  pair  entered  and 
tbbk  possession  of  his  drawing-room.  Herfe  seated  Strong  unbur- 
thened  iiinisclf  of  his  itldignation  to  the  Major,  and  spoke  at  large 
bf  Chivbrihg's  recklessness  and  treachery.  "  No  promises  will  bind 
him,  sir,"  he  said.  "  YoU  remember  when  we  meti  sir,  with  Itijr 
Lildy'B  lawyer;  hpw  he  woiildn't  be  satisHed  with  giting  his  honour, 
but  WJihtofl  to  titkb  his  oath  on  his  knees  to  his  wifb,  and  rang  the 
bell  tor  a  Bible,  and  s^ore  penlition  on  his  soUl  if  he  ever  would 
giVfe  anotiler  bill.  He  has  been  signing  one  this  very  (iay,  sir ;  ahd 
will  sign  as  manjr  more  ris  yoU  please  for  rt'O^ly  monby :  he  will 
dbcbive  anyb<Mljrj  his  wife  dr  his  child,  or  his  old  frifend,  whd  lids 
liacked  hlili  a  Hundred  tirties.  Why,  therte's  a  bill  of  his  ahd  liliUe 
will  bb  dtie  nbxt  week " 


"I  thought  we  hjul  paid  all 


}} 


"  Not  that  one,"  Stnmg  said,  blushing.  "  He  asked  me  hdt  to 
mention  it,  and — and — I  ha<l  half  the  mortey  for  that,  Majdi-.  And 
they  will  l)e  down  dn  me.  Btit  I  don't  care  for  it :  I'm  used  to  it. 
It*8  Lady  Clarering  that  riles  Uie.  It's  a  shame  thfit  that  gobd- 
iiattirbd  wotiian,  wilo  lirts  paid  liith  out  of  gaol  a  si'drb  of  tiines, 
shotild  be  ruiiifed  by  his  hcjlrtlessness.  A  parcel  of  bill-stealerB, 
boxers,  any  rascals,  get  his  money ;  and  he  <lon't  sbruplb  to  thro^ 
ilii  honest  fbllow  over.  Would  you  lielieve  it,  sir,  he  tdok  hioney  of 
Altamont — you  know  whom  I  nie^iU  1 " 

"  Indeed  1  of  that  singidar  man,  who  I  think  came  tipsy  dliee  to 
Sir  Frimcis's  house?"  Major  Pendennis  siiid,  with  imt)enetrai)ie 
cbilntehaace.     "  Who  is  Altamont,  Mr:  Strong  ? " 
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"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  if  you  don^t  know/'  the  Ohevalier 
sewered,  with  a  lopk  of  sprprise  and  auspicion. 

"  Tq  tell  ypu  frankly,"  said  the  M«jpr,  "  I  haye  my  suspiciQiw. 
I  suppose — mind,  I  qnly  suppose — that  in  Qur  friend  Dlav^ring^g 
life — who,  between  you  an<l  me,  Oaptaiji  Strong,  we  must  own  is 
about  as  loose  a  fish  as  any  in  my  acquaintance — there  are,  HP 
dq^bt,  spme  queer  scprets  and  stories  whii'h  he  would  not  like  to 
have  known :  none  pf  us  would.  And  very  likely  this  fellow,  whp 
palls  himself  Altamopt,  knows  some  story  against  Olavering,  and  ha^ 
some  hold  on  hin^,  and  gets  money  out  of  him  on  the  strength  of 
his  information.  I  know  some  of  the  best  nien  of  the  best  iamilies 
in  England  who  are  payiog  through  the  nose  in  that  way.  Bnt 
their  privatP  affairs  are  no  business  of  mine,  Mr.  Strong;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  suppose<l  that  because  I  go  and  dine  with  a  man,  I 
pry  into  his  secrets,  or  am  answerable  for  all  his  pa^t  life.  J^d  sp 
with  our  friend  Clavering,  I  am  most  interested  for  his  wife's  sake, 
and  her  daughter's,  whp  is  a  mpst  channing  creature :  and  when  her 
Ladyship  asked  me,  I  looked  int^  her  affairs,  and  tried  to  set  tbcni 
straight;  and  shall  do  so  again,  you  understand,  tp  the  best  of 
my  humble  power  and  ability,  if  I  can  make  myself  useful.  And 
if  I  am  call^  upon — you  understand,  if  I  ain  called  upon — and — 
by  the  way,  this  Mr.  Altamont,  Mr.  Strong 'if  Hpw  is  this  Mr. 
AJtamont  1    I  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  him.    Is  he  in  town?' 

"I  don^t  know  that  I  am  called  upon  tp  know  where  he  ia. 
Major  Pendcnnis,"  said  Strong,  rising  and  taking  up  his  hat  in 
dudgeon,  for  the  Major's  patronising  manner  and  impertinpnce  of 
eaution  offended  the  honest  gentleman  not  a  little. 

Pendennis's  manner  altered  at  once  from  a  tone  pf  hauteur  tp 
one  of  knowing  gowl-humour.  "Ah,  Captain  Strong,  you  are 
cautious,  top,  I  see ;  and  quite  right,  my  gopjl  sir,  quite  right-  We 
don't  Itnow  what  ears  walls  may  have,  sir,  pr  to  whom  we  may  to 
talking ;  and  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  an  old  soldier, — an  old 
and  distinguished  soldier,  I  have  been  told.  Captain  Strong, — yon 
know  very  well  that  thpre  is  no  use  in  throwing  away  ypur  fire ; 
you  may  have  yoiu*  ideas,  and  I  may  put  twp  and  twp  together  wA 
have  mine.  But  there  are  things  which  dpn^t  coneem  him  that 
many  a  man  had  better  not  know,  eh,  Captain?  and  which  I,  fiv 
one,  won't  know  until  I  have  reason  for  knowing  them :  and  that  I 
believe  is  your  maxim  too.  With  regard  to  our  frjend  the  Baronet, 
I  think  with  ypu,  it  woul4  be  most  advisable  that  he  shpuld  to 
choked  in  his  imprudent  courses ;  and  most  strpngly  reprehend!  any 
manl3  departure  from  his  word,  or  any  conduct  of  his  which  can 
give  any  pain  to  his  family,  or  cause  them  annoyanpe  in  any  way. 
That  is  my  full  and  frank  opinion,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  yours." 
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"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Strong  dryly. 

"I  am  deUghted  to  hear  it;  delighted,  that  an  old  brother 
soldier  should  agree  with  me  so  fully.  And  I  am  exceedingly  glad 
of  the  lucky  meeting  which  has  procured  me  the  good  fortune  of 
your  visit.  Good -evening.  Thank  you.  Morgan,  show  the  door 
to  Captain  Strong." 

And  Strong,  preceded  by  Morgan,  took  his  leave  of  Major 
Pendennis;  the  Chevalier  not  a  little  jmzzled  at  the  old  fellow's 
prudence;  and  the  valet,  to  say  the  truth,  to  the  full  as  much 
perplexed  at  his  master's  reticence.  For  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  cjijiacity 
of  accomplished  vjilet,  moved  here  and  there  in  a  house  as  silent  as 
a  shadow;  and,  aj?  it  so  happened,  diuing  the  latter  part  of  his 
master's  conversation  with  his  visitor,  had  been  standing  very  clofte 
to  the  door,  and  hiwl  overheiinl  not  a  little  of  the  talk  between  the 
two  gentlemen,  and  a  gre^it  deal  more  than  he  rx)uld  understand. 

"  Who  is  that  Alttimont  ?  know  anything  about  him  and 
Strong?"  Mr.  Morgan  asked  of  Mr.  Lightfoot,  on  the  next  con- 
venient occasion  when  they  met  at  the  Club. 

"  Strong's  his  man  of  business,  draws  the  Governor's  bills,  and 
indosscs  'em,  and  does  his  odd  jobs  and  that ;  and  I  sup{K)»e 
Altamont's  in  it  too,"  Mr.  Lightfoot  replied.  "That  kite-flying, 
you  know,  Mr.  M.,  always  takes  two  or  three  on  'em  to  set  the 
paper  going.  Altamont  put  the  pot  on  at  the  Derby,  and  won  a 
good  bit  of  money.  I  wish  the  Governor  could  get  some  somewhere, 
and  I  could  get  my  book  i)ai(l  up." 

"  Do  you  think  my  Lady  would  pay  his  debts  again  1 "  Morgan 
asked.  "  Find  out  that  for  me,  Lightfoot,  and  111  make  it  worth 
your  while,  my  boy." 

M^or  Pendennis  had  often  said  with  a  laugh,  that  his  valet 
Morgan  was  a  much  richer  man  than  himself:  and,  indeed,  by  a 
long  course  of  careful  epecidation,  this  wary  and  silent  attendant 
had  been  amassing  a  considerable  siun  of  money,  during  the  years 
which  he  had  passe<l  in  the  Major's  service,  where  he  ha<l  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  other  valets  of  di&tin(;tion,  from  whom  he  had 
learned  the  affairs  of  their  principals.  When  Mr.  Arthiur  came  into 
his  property,  but  not  imtil  then,  Morgan  had  surprised  the  young 
gentleman  by  saying  that  he  had  a  little  sum  of  money,  some  fifty  or 
a  hundred  pound,  which  he  wanted  to  lay  out  to  advantage ;  perhaps 
the  gentlemen  in  the  Temple,  knowing  about  affairs  and  business 
ami  that,  could  help  a  poor  fellow  to  a  good  investment  ?  Morgan 
would  be  very  Inuch  obliged  to  Mr.  Arthur,  most  grateful  and 
obliged  indeed,  if  Arthur  could  tell  him  of  one.  When  Arthur 
laughingly  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  money  matters,  and 
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knew  no  earthly  way  of  helping  Morgan,  the  latter,  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  was  very  grateful,  very  gratefiil  indeed,  to  Mr.  Artliur, 
and  if  Mr.  Arthur  should  want  a  little  money  before  his  rents  was 
paid,  perhaps  he  would  kindly  remember  that  his  uncle's  old  and 
faithful  servant  had  some  as  he  woiUd  like  to  put  out :  and  be  most 
proud  if  he  could  be  useful  anyways  to  any  of  the  family. 

The  Prince  of  Fairoaks,  who  was  tolerably  pnulent  and  had  no 
need  of  ready  money,  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  borrowing  from 
his  uncle's  servant  as  of  stealing  the  valet's  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
was  on  the  jwint  of  making  some  haughty  reply  to  Morgan's  offer, 
but  wafl  checked  by  the  humour  of  the  transaction.  Morgan  a 
capitalist !  Morgan  offering  to  lend  to  him !  The  joke  was  excellent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  might  be  quite  innocent,  and  the 
projwsal  of  money  a  simple  offer  of  good-wiU.  So  Arthur  withheld 
the  sarcasm  that  was  rising  to  his  lips,  and  contented  himself  by 
declining  Mr.  Morgan's  kind  proposal.  He  mentioned  the  matter 
to  his  uncle,  however,  and  congratulated  the  latter  on  having  such 
a  treasure  in  his  service. 

It  was  then  that  the  Major  said  that  he  believed  Morgan  had 
been  getting  devilish  rich  for  a  devUish  long  time ;  in  fact  he  had 
bought  the  house  in  Bury  Street,  in  which  his  master  was  a  lodger ; 
and  had  actually  marie  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Clavering  family,  and  his  knowledge  obtained  through 
his  master  that  the  Begum  would  pay  all  her  husband's  debts,  by 
buying  up  as  many  of  the  Baronet's  acceptances  as  he  could  raise 
money  to  purchase.  Of  these  transactions  the  Major,  however,  knew 
no  more  than  most  gentlemen  do  of  their  ser\'ant8,  who  live  with  us 
all  our  days  and  are  strangers  to  us :  so  strong  custom  is,  and  so 
pitiless  the  distinction  between  class  and  class. 

"  So  he  offered  to  lend  you  money,  did  he  ? "  the  elder  Pendennis 
remarked  to  his  nephew.  "  He's  a  dev'lish  sly  fellow,  and  a  dcv'lish 
rich  fellow ;  and  there's  many  a  nobleman  would  like  to  have  such  a 
?alet  in  his  service,  and  borrow  from  him  too.  And  he  ain't  a  bit 
changed,  Monsieur  Morgan.  .  He  docs  his  work  just  a«  well  aa  ever 
— he's  always  ready  to  my  bell — steals  about  the  room  like  a  cat — 
he's  so  dev'lishly  attached  to  me,  Morgan  ! " 

On  the  day  of  Strong's  visit,  the  Major  bethought  him  of  Pen's 
story,  and  that  Morgan  might  help  him,  and  rallied  the  valet 
reganling  his  wealth  with  that  free  and  insolent  way  which  so 
high-placed  a  gentleman  might  be  disposed  to  adopt  towards  so 
unfortunate  a  creatiu-e. 

"  I  hear  that  you  have  got  some  money  to  invest,  Morgan,"  said 
the  Major. 

It's  Mr.  Arthur  has  been  telling,  hang  him !  thought  the  valet 
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"  I*ra  glt^  my  place  is  sxich  a  good  one." 

"  Than)c  you,  sir — I^ve  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  pl^ce  ^or  of 
|i^y  master,^'  replie4  Morgan  denmrely. 

"  V^U^re  a  gQo4  fpllow :  and  I  believe  ypi^  are  attache4  to  qie  ; 
and  Fif}  glad  you  get  on  well.  ^i\\  I  hppp  you'll  be  prudepj;,  j^pd 
not  be  taking  a  public-house  or  thi^t  kind  of  thing." 

A  public-house,  tliought  IVJorgivii — me  in  a  pnlilic-hoijse  I — the 
pl4  fool ! — Dammy,  if  I  waa  ten  years  younger  I'd  spt  in  Pj^rlyipe^t 
J^fore  I  died,  that  J  wppjd. — *^  No,  thank  you  kintjly,  sir.  j  don't 
t|ijnk  of  the  j)ublic  Ijpe,  sir.  ^^d  I've  got  my  little  savii^gs  pretty 
j^ejl  pi^t  out,  sir." 

"  Yqu  dp  a  little  in  the  disppunting  way,  eh,  Morgan  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  very  little. — \ — I  beg  your  pardofl,  sir  —might  I  be 
8p  free  as  to  as)c  a  question  ? " 

^*  Speifk  on,  my  gtxxl  fellow,**  the  eMer  said  grapipusly. 

"  About  Sir  Francis  Clavering's  pjtper,  sir  1  po  yqu  think  he's 
any  longer  s^ny  gpod,  sir  1     Will  ray  Laijy  pay  on  'era  any  n^pfe,  sjf  1 " 

"  What,  you've  done  soraething  in  that  business  already  1 " 

"Vps,  sir,  a  }it^le,"  replied  Morgi^n,  drqpping  down  his  eyes, 
ff  And  I  don't  raind  owning,  sir,  and  I  hop^  J.  raay  take  tl|e  lil)erty 
of  saying,  sir,  that  a  little  rapre  would  make  me  very  cprafort^ble  if 
it  turnpd  out  as  well  as  the  l^fit." 

"  Wljy,  how  ranch  have  yoi^  netted  by  hi  in,  in  Gad's  n^me  ? " 
asked  |;he  M^jor. 

■*  I've  done  a  good  bit,  sir,  at  it :  that  I  own,  sir.  Haying  some 
information,  and  raade  acqiniint:ance  with  thp  fau^'ly  tH^^^g^  your 
tunfjness,  I  put  on  the  pot,  sir." 

"  You  did  wl^at  ] " 

"  I  laid  ray  money  on,  sir — I  got  all  I  could,  and  borrpwod,  ^d 
l)p^g)lt  Sir  Frq-ncis's  bjUs;  many  pf  'era  had  his  name,  {^ld  the 
gentleman's  as  is  just  gone  out,  !|^l>^urd  Strong,  Esquire,  ^ir :  and  pf 
coiirsc  I  know  of  the  blow  hup  and  shindy  as  is  took  place  in  Gros- 
yenor  Place,  sir ;  an(l  as  I  raay  as  well  make  ray  money  as  another, 
I'd  l>e  v^ri/  much  obleeged  to  you  if  you'd  tell  me  whether  my  Lady 
wilj  copie  dpwn  any  more." 

Although  Major  Pen<lcnnis  was  ^  ranch  surprised  at  thi§  in^- 
)|gpnpe  regarding  his  sprvant,  lu)  if  he  had  hcanl  t;hat  Mprgan  was  a 
(fisguiscd  Martjuis,  about  to  throw  off  his  raask  and  a-isnrap  his  seat 
In  the  House  of  Peers  j  and  although  he  was  (]|f  course  indignant  at 
t\\e  audacity  of  the  fe]low  who  had  darcij  to  grow  ricl^  uu()er  bis 
nose,  and  without  his  c(»gnisance  ;  yet  lie  Inul  a  natural  adnUnttiop 
fpr  every  n^^n  who  repre«ente<l  n^^^Mey  and  sucpess,  apd  fonn4  ^^" 
self  respecting  Morgan,  and  being  rather  afraid  of  that  worthy,  9» 
the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  hira. 
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"Well,  Morgan,"  said  he,  "I  mustn't  ask  how  rich  you  are, 
and  the  richer  the  better  for  your  sake,  I'm  sure.  And  if  I  could 
^ive  you  any  information  that  could  serve  you,  I  would  speedily 
help  you.  But  frankly,  if  Lady  Clavering  afiks  me  whether  she 
shall  pay  any  more  of  Sir  Francis's  debts,  I  shall  advise  and  hope 
she  won't,  though  I  fear  she  will — and  that  is  all  I  know.  And  so 
you  are  aware  that  Sir  Frducis  is  beginning  again  in  his — eh — reck- 
less and  imprudent  coiu-se  ]  " 

"  At  his  old  games,  sir — can't  prevent  that  gentleman.  He  will 
do  it." 

"Mr.  Strong  was  saying  tliat  a  Mr.  Moss  Abrams  was  the 
holder  of  one  of  Sir  Francis  Ckvering's  notes.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  this  Mr.  Abrams  or  the  amount  of  the  bill  1 " 

"  Don't  know  the  bill ;  know  Abrams  quite  well,  sir." 

"  I  wish  you  would  find  out  alx)ut  it  for  me.  Ana  I  wish  you 
would  find  out  where  I  can  see  Sir  Fnuicis  Clavering,  Morgan." 

And  Morgan  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir — yes,  sir — I  will,  sir,"  and 
retired  from  the  room,  as  he  hacl  ent<?re<l  it,  with  his  usual  stealthy 
respect  and  <iuiet  humility ;  leaving  the  M^jor  to  muse  and  wonder 
over  what  he  had  just  heanl. 

The  next  morning  the  valet  informed  Major  Pendennis  that 
he  had  seen  Mr.  Abrams;  what  was  the  amount  of  the  bill  that 
gentleman  was  desirous  to  negotiate ;  and  that  the  Baronet  would 
be  sure  to  be  in  the  back  parlour  of  the  "  Wheel  of  Fortime  "  Tavern 
that  day  at  one  o'clock. 

To  this  appointment  Sir  Francis  Clavering  was  pimctual,  and 
as  at  one  o'clock  he  sate  in  the  i)arlour  of  the  tavern  in  question, 
surrounded  by  spittoons,  Windsor  chairs,  cheerfid  prints  of  boxers, 
trotting  horses,  and  pedestrians,  and  the  lingering  of  last  night's 
tokacco  fumes — as  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  line  sate  in  this 
(l(»lectable  place  ac<;ommodatcd  with  an  old  copy  of  Beirs  Life  in 
London^  much  blotted  with  beer,  the  polite  M^jor  Pendennis  walked 
into  the  apartment. 

"  So  it's  you,  old  boy  1 "  asked  the  Baronet,  thinking  that  Mr. 
Moss  Abrams  ha<l  arrived  with  the  money. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Sir  Francis  Clavering  %  I  wanted  to  see  you, 
and  followed  you  here,"  said  the  Major,  at  sight  of  whom  the  other's 
(jountenance  fell. 

Now  that  he  had  his  opponent  before  him,  the  M^'or  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  brisk  and  sudden  attack  upon  him,  and  went  into 
ai!tion  at  once.  "  I  know,"  he  continued,  "  who  is  the  exceedingly 
disreputable  person  for  whom  you  took  me,  Clavering;  and  the 
errand  which  brought  you  here." 
10 
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"  It  ain't  your  business,  is  it  ? "  asked  the  Baronet,  with  a  sulky 
and  dei>re«it()ry  look.  "  Why  are  you  following  nie  about,  and  taking 
the  command  an<l  meddling  in  my  aifairs,  Major  Pendcnnis  ?  I*ve 
never  done  you  any  harm,  have  I?  IVe  never  had  your  money. 
And  I  d(m*t  choose  to  be  do<lge<l  alK)ut  in  this  way,  and  domin<iere<l 
over.  I  don*t  choose  it,  and  I  won't  have  it.  If  Lady  Chiverin«^ 
has  any  proposal  to  make  to  me,  let  it  be  done  in  the  regular  way, 
and  through  the  lawyers.     IM  nith(;r  not  have  you." 

"  I  am  not  come  fix)m  Lady  Clavering,"  the  Major  said,  "  but 
of  my  own  accord,  to  try  and  reinon8tnit<5  with  you,  Clavering,  and 
see  if  you  C4in  bo  kept  from  ruin.  It  is  but  a  month  ago  that  you 
swore  on  your  honour,  and  wanted  to  get  a  Bible  to  strengthc^n  the 
oath,  that  you  would  ac<Ji^pt  no  more  bills,  but  content  yourself  with 
the  allowan<M)  which  Lady  Clavering  gives  you.  All  your  debts 
were  paid  with  that  proviso,  and  you  have  broken  it ;  this  Mr. 
Abrams  has  a  bill  of  yours  for  sixty  jwunds." 

"It*s  an  old  bill.  I  take  my  solemn  oath  it's  an  ohl  bill," 
shrieked  out  the  Baronet. 

"  You  <lrew  it  yestonlay,  and  you  dated  it  three  months  back 
piuposely.  By  Gad,  Clavering,  you  sicken  me  with  lies,  I  can't 
help  telling  you  so.  I've  no  jMitiencre  with  you,  by  Ga<L  You 
cheat  everybody,  yourself  in(^lude<l.  I've  seen  a  deal  of  the  world, 
but  I  never  mc^t  your  wjual  at  humbugging.  It's  my  belief  you  bail 
rather  lie  than  not." 

"  Have  you  come  here,  you  old,  old  beast,  to  tempt  me  to — to 
pitch  into  you,  and — knock  your  old  hcail  off,"  said  the  Baronet, 
with  a  jxnsonous  look  of  hatred  at  the  Major. 

"  What,  sir  ?  "  shouted  out  the  old  Major,  rising  to  his  feet  and 
clasping  his  cane,  and  l<x»king  so  fiercely,  that  the  Baronet's  tone 
instantly  changetl  towjinls  him. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Clavering  piteously ;  "  I  l>eg  your  piutlon.  I 
didn't  mean  to  Ikj  angry,  or  say  anything  unkind,  only  you're  so 
danine<l  harsh  to  me,  Miyor  Pendcnnis.  What  is  it  ycm  want  of 
mo?  Why  have  you  l>een  huntmg  me  so?  Do  you,  want  money 
out  of  me  too?  By  Jove,  you  know  I've  not  got  a  shilling," — and 
so  Clavering,  according  to  his  custom,  j Missed  from  a  curse  into  a 
whimper. 

Major  Pendennis  saw,  from,  the  other's  tone,  that  Clavering  know 
his  secret  was  in  the  Major's  hands. 

"  I've  no  errand  from  anybody,  and  no  design  upon  you,"  Pen- 
dennis said,  "  but  an  endeavour,  if  it's  not  too  late,  to  save  you  and 
your  family  jfrom  utter  ruin,  through  the  infernal  recklessness  of  your 
courses.     I  knew  your  secret " 

"  I  didn't  know  it  when  I  married  her ;  upon  my  oath  I  didn't 
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know  it  till  the  d — d  scoundrel  came  back  and  told  me  himself; 
and  it's  the  misery  about  that  which  makes  me  so  reckless,  Pen- 
dennis ;  indeed  it  is,"  the  Baronet  cried,  clasping  his  hands. 

**  I  knew  your  secret  from  the  very  first  day  wlien  I  saw  Amory  • 
come  drunk  into  your  dining-room  in  Grosvenor  Place.  I  never 
forget  faces.  I  remember  that  fellow  in  Sydney  a  convict,  and  he 
remembers  me.  I  know  his  trial,  the  date  of  his  marriage,  and  of 
his  reported  death  in  the  bush.  I  could  swear  to  him.  And  I  know 
you  are  no  more  married  to  Lady  Clavering  than  I  am.  IVe  kept 
yoiu"  secret  well  enough,  for  I've  not  told  a  single  soul  that  I  know 
it, — not  yoiu*  wife,  not  yourself  till  now." 

"  Poor  Lady  C,  it  would  cut  her  up  drea<ifiUly,"  whimpered  Sir 
Francis ;  "  and  it  wasn't  my  fault.  Major ;  you  know  it  wasn't." 

"  Rather  than  allow  you  to  go  on  ruining  her  as  you  do,  I  will 
tell  her,  Clavering,  and  tell  all  the  world  too ;  that  is  what  I  swear 
I  will  do,  niUess  I  can  come  to  some  tenns  with  you,  and  put  some 
curb  on  your  infernal  folly.  By  play,  debt,  and  extravagance  of  all 
kinds,  you've  got  through  half  your  wife's  fortune,  and  that  of  her 
legitimate  heirs,  mind — her  legitimate  heirs.  Here  it  must  stop. 
You  can't  live  together.  You're  not  fit  to  live  in  a  great  house  like 
Clavering  ;  and  before  three  yejirs  more  were  over,  would  not  leave 
a  .shilling  to  carry  on.  I've  settled  what  must  be  done.  You  shall 
have  six  hundred  a  year ;  you  shall  go  abrotwl  and  live  on  that.  You 
must  give  up  Parliament,  and  gt>t  on  a«  well  as  you  can.  If  you 
refuse,  I  give  you  my  word  I'll  make  the  real  state  of  things  known 
to-morrow ;  I'll  swear  to  Amory,  who,  when  identified,  will  go  back 
to  the  country  from  when(!e  he  wime,  and  will  rid  the  widow  of  you 
and  himself  together.  And  so  that  boy  of  yours  loses  at  once  all 
title  to  old  Snell's  proijcrty,  and  it  goe«  to  your  wife's  daughter. 
Ain't  I  making  myself  pretty  cle^irly  understood  ?  " 

"  You  wouldn't  be  so  cniel  to  that  jKwr  boy,  would  you,  Pen- 
dennis  1 "  askwl  the  father,  pleading  pit<?ously ;  "  hang  it,  think 
about  him.  He's  a  nice  boy  ;  though  he's  dev'lish  wild,  I  own — 
he's  dev'lish  wild." 

"  It's  you  who  are  cniel  to  him,"  said  the  old  moralist.  "  Why, 
sir,  you'll  ruin  him  yourself  inevitably  in  thretJ  years." 

"Yes,  but  perliaps  I  won't  have  such  dev'lish  bad  luck,  you 
know ; — the  luck  must  turn  :  and  I'll  refonn,  by  Gad,  111  reform. 
And  if  you  were  to  split  on  me,  it  would  cut  up  my  wife  so ;  you 
know  it  woiUd,  most  infernally." 

"To  l)e  parted  from  yow,"  said  the  old  Major,  with  a  sneer; 
"  you  know  she  won't  live  with  you  again." 

"But  why  can't  Lady  C.  live  abroad,  or  at  Bath,  or  at  Tunbridge, 
or  at  the  doose,  and  I  go  on  here  ? "  Clavering  continued.     "  I  like 
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Mn^  here  Ix'tter  than  abroad,  ami  I  like  l)cin«j:  in  Parliament.  It's 
dov'lish  convenient  being  in  Parliament.  There's  very  few  seats  like 
mine  left ;  and  if  I  gave  it  ^eni  I  should  not  wonder  the  Ministrj' 
woidd  give  me  an  island  to  govern,  or  some  dev'lish  gcnxl  thing  ;  for 
you  know  I'm  a  gentleman  of  rlev'lish  good  family,  and  have  a  handle 
to  my  name,  and — and  that  sort  of  thing.  Major  Pcndennis.  Eh, 
don't  you  see  ?  Don't  you  think  they'd  give  me  something  dev'liKh 
good  if  I  waa  to  play  my  cards  well  ?  And  then,  you  know,  IM 
save  money,  and  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  confounde<l  hells  an<l 
rou{fe  et  noir — and — and  so  I'd  rather  not  give  up  Parliament, 
please."  For  at  one  instant  to  hate  and  defy  a  man,  at  the  next  U> 
weep  before  him,  and  at  the  next  to  be  perfei-tly  confidential  and 
friendly  with  him,  was  not  an  unusual  process  with  oiu*  versatile- 
mindcfl  Baronet. 

"  As  for  your  seat  in  Parliament,"  the  Major  said,  with  some- 
thing of  a  blush  on  his  cheek,  and  a  certiun  tremor,  which  the  other 
did  not  see,  "  you  must  part  with  that.  Sir  Francis  Claveriug,  to 
— to  me." 

"  What !  are  you  going  into  the  House,  Major  Pendennis  ? " 

"  No — not  I ;  but  my  nej)hew,  Arthur,  Ls  a  very  clever  fellow, 
and  would  make  a  figure  there :  and  when  Claveriug  had  two 
Members,  his  father  might  very  likely  have  been  one;  and — and  I 
should  like  Arthur  to  be  there,"  the  Major  said. 

"  Dammy,  does  he  know  it,  too  ] "  cried  out  Claveriug. 

"  Nobody  knows  anything  out  of  this  room,"  Pendennis  answTred  ; 
"and  if  you  do  this  favour  for  me,  I  hohl  my  tongue.  If  not,  Fni 
a  man  of  my  word,  and  will  do  what  I  have  sjiid." 

**  I  say,  Major,"  said  Sir  Francis,  with  a  i)eculiarly  humble  smile, 
"  you — you  c^)uldn't  get  me  my  first  (quarter  in  advance,  could  you, 
like  the  best  of  fellows  ?  You  can  do  anything  with  Ljidy  (.Slavering; 
and,  ui>on  my  oath,  I'll  take  up  that  bill  of  Abrams.  The  little 
dam  scoundrel,  I  know  he'll  do  me  in  the  business — he  always  does ; 
and  if  you  could  do  this  for  me,  we'd  see.  Major." 

"  And  I  think  your  lx»t  i)lan  would  be  to  go  down  in  September 
to  Claveriug  to  shoot,  and  take  my  nephew  with  you,  Jind  introduce 
him.  Yes,  that  will  be  the  best  time.  And  we  will  trj'  and  manage 
about  the  a<lvance."  (Arthur  may  lend  him  that,  thought  old  Pen- 
dennis. Confound  him,  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  wortli  a  hundnxj 
and  fifty  pounds.)  "And,  Claveriug,  you  understand,  of  course, 
my  nephew  knows  nothing  about  this  business.  You  have  a  mind 
to  retire :  he  is  a  Claveriug  man  and  a  good  representative  for 
tiie  borough ;  you  introduce  him,  imd  your  people  vote  for  him — 
you  see." 

''  When  can  you  get  mo  the  bimdred  and  fifty,  M^or  ?    When 
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shall  I  come  and  see  youl  Will  you  be  at  home  this  evening  or 
to-morrow  morning?  Will  you  have  anything  here]  TheyVe  got 
some  dev'Iish  good  bitters  in  the  bar.  I  often  have  a  glass  of  bitters, 
it  sets  one  up  so." 

The  old  Major  would  take  no  refreshment ;  but  rose  and  took 
his  leave  of  the  Baronet,  who  walked  with  him  to  the  door  of  the 
"  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  and  then  strolled  into  the  bar,  where  he  took 
a  glaAS  of  gin-au<l-bitterH  with  the  landlady  thtTe  :  and  a  gentleman 
connetjted  with  the  ring  (who  boarded  at  the  "  Wheel  of  F.")  coming 
in,  he  and  Sir  Francis  Clavcring  and  the  landlord  talked  about  the 
tights  and  the  news  of  the  sporting  world  in  general ;  and  at  length 
Mr.  Moss  Abrams  arrived  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Baronet's  bill, 
from  which  his  own  handsome  commission  was  deducted,  and  out  of 
the  remainder  Sir  Frands  "  stocnl "  a  dinner  at  Greenwich  to  his  dis- 
tinguished frien<l,  and  passed  the  evening  gaily  at  Yauxhall. 

Meanwhile  Major  Pendennis,  willing  a  cab  in  Piccadilly,  drove 
to  Lamb  Court,  TemjJe,  where  he  speedily  was  closeted  with  his 
nephew  in  deep  ccmversation. 

After  their  talk  they  parted  on  very  good  terms,  and  it  was  in 
consecjuence  of  that  unreported  conversaticm,  whereof  the  reader 
nevertheless  can  pretty  well  guess  the  bt«iring,  that  Arthur  expressed 
himself  as  we  have  heard  in  the  colloquy  with  Warrington  which  is 
reported  in  the  la«t  (chapter. 

When  a  man  is  tempted  to  do  a  tempting  thing,  he  can  find 
a  humlretl  ingenious  reasons  for  gratifying  his  liking :  and  Arthur 
thought  very  much  that  he  woiUd  like  to  be  in  Parliament,  and  that 
he  would  like  to  disthiguish  himself  there,  and  that  he  need  not  care 
much  what  side  he  took,  as  then;  was  falsehcKnl  and  truth  on  every 
side.  And  on  this  and  on  other  matters  he  thought  he  would 
compromise  with  his  conscience,  and  that  Sadduceeism  was  a  very 
convenient  and  good-humoured  profession  of  Mth. 


CHAPTER  LXIII 

PHILLIS   AND    CORYDON 

ON  a  picturesque  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbrid^e 
Wells,  Lady  Clavering  hiul  found  a  pretty  villa,  whither  she 
retired  after  her  eonjugid  disputes  at  the  end  of  that  imhioky 
Loudon  season.  Miss  Amtiry,  of  course,  at-conipanied  her  mother,  and 
Master  Clavering  cjime  home  for  the  holidays,  with  whom  Blfinche  s 
chief  occupation  was  to  fight  and  quarrel.  But  this  was  oidy  a  home 
pastime,  and  the  yoimg  schoollwy  was  not  fond  of  home  sj>orts.  He 
found  cri(!ket,  and  horses,  and  plenty  of  friends  at  Tunbridge.  The 
good-natunnl  Begum's  house  was  filled  with  a  constant  8(xriety  of 
young  gentlemen  of  thirteen,  who  ate  and  drank  much  too  copiously 
of  tarts  and  (rhami)agne,  and  rcxle  nices  on  the  lawn,  and  fright^^notl 
the  fond  mother,  who  smoked  and  made  themselves  sick,  and  the 
dining-room  unbeanible  to  Miss  Blanche.  She  did  not  like  the 
society  of  young  gentlemen  of  thirteen. 

Ah  for  that  fair  young  cn^iture,  any  change  as  long  as  it  wjis 
change  waa  ple^waiit  to  her ;  and  for  a  we<^k  or  two  she  would  have 
liked  poverty  and  a  cottage,  and  brejul  and  cheese  ;  and,  for  a  ni^dit, 
perhaps,  a  dungeon  and  bn^  and  water,  imd  so  the  move  to  Tun- 
bridge was  by  no  means  unwelcome  to  her.  She  wan«lered  in  the 
woods,  and  sketched  trees  and  farmhous<« ;  she  n*ad  French  novels 
habitmdly  ;  she  drove  into  Tunbridge  Wells  pretty  often,  and  to  any 
play,  or  ball,  or  (*oiyurer,  or  musician  who  might  hai>pcu  U)  ai»iH^ir 
in  the  place ;  she  slept  a  great  deal ;  she  quarrelleil  with  maiunia 
and  Frank  during  the  morning ;  she  found  the  little  vilhige  scliotd 
and  attended  it,  and  first  fondled  the  girls  an<l  thwarted  the  mistress, 
then  scolded  the  girls  and  lauglie<l  at  the  teacher ;  she  wiis  consbint 
at  church,  of  course.  It  was  a  pretty  little  church,  of  immense 
antiquity — a  little  Anglo-Nonnan  bijcniy  built  the  tlay  before  yester- 
day, and  decorated  with  all  sorts  of  iKunttnl  windows,  carved  saint«' 
heads,  gilt  Bcripture  texts,  and  open  pe^'s.  Blanche  begjin  forthwith 
to  work  a  most  correct  High  Church  altar-cover  for  the  church.  She 
passed  for  a  saint  with  the  clergyman  for  a  while,  whom  she  quite 
took  in,  and  whom  she  c^wixeil,  and  whee^lleil,  and  fondled  so  artfully, 
that  poor  Mrs.  Smirke,  who  at  first  was  channe<l  with  her,  then  bore 
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witli  her,  then  would  hardly  speak  to  her,  was  almost  mad  with 
jealousy.  Mrs.  Smirke  was  the  wife  of  our  old  friend  Smirke,  Pen's 
tutor  and  poor  Helen's  suitor.  He  had  consoled  himself  for  her 
refusal  with  a  young  lady  from  Clapham  whom  his  mamma  provided. 
When  the  latter  died,  our  friend's  views  became  every  day  more  and 
more  pronounced.  He  cut  off  his  coat  collar,  and  let  his  hair  grow 
over  his  bock.  He  rigorously  gave  up  the  curi  which  he  used  to 
sport  on  his  forehead,  and  the  tie  of  his  neckcloth,  of  which  he  was 
rather  proud.  He  went  without  any  tie  at  all.  He  went  without 
<linner  on  Fridays.  He  read  the  Roman  Hours,  and  intimated  that 
he  was  ready  to  receive  (ionfewions  in  the  vestry.  The  most  harmless 
creature  in  the  world,  he  was  denounced  as  a  black  and  most  dangerous 
Jesuit  and  Papist,  by  Muffin  of  the  Dissehting  chapel,  and  Mr.  Simeon 
Knight  at  the  ohl  church.  Mr.  Smirke  had  built  his  chapel  of  ease 
with  the  money  left  him  by  his  mother  at  Clapham.  Lord  1  lord  I 
what  would  she  have  said  to  hear  a  table  called  an  altiir !  to  see 
candlesticks  on  it !  to  get  hitters  signed  on  the  Feast  of  Saint  So-and- 
so,  or  the  Vigil  of  Saint  What-<lo-you-call-em  !  All  these  things  did 
the  boy  of  Clapham  pnictise  ;  his  faithful  wife  foUowing  him.  But 
when  Blanche  ha<l  a  conference  of  near  two  hours  in  the  vestry  with 
Mr.  Smirke,  Belinda  jwiced  uj)  and  down  on  the  gniss,  where  there 
were  only  two  little  grave-stones  as  yot ;  she  wishe<l  that  she  had 
a  thinl  there  :  only,  only  he  would  ofter  very  likely  to  that  crea-ture, 
who  had  infatuat<}d  him  in  a  fortnight.  No,  she  wouhl  retire  ;  she 
would  go  into  a  convcnit,  and  pniftiss  and  IcAve  him.  Such  btul  thoughts 
had  Smirke's  wife  and  his  neighlxmrs  reganling  him  ;  these,  thinking 
him  in  direct  correi?i)ondence  with  the  Bisliop  of  Rome ;  that,  bewail- 
ing errors  to  her  even  more  odious  and  fatal ;  and  yet  our  friend 
me^int  no  earthly  hanu.  The  iKist-office  nev(T  brought  him  any 
letttirs  from  the  Pope ;  he  thought  Bbinche,  to  be  siu-e,  at  first,  the 
most  pious,  gifted,  right-thinking,  fascinatuig  iKjrstm  he  had  ever 
met;  and  her  manner  of  singing  the  Chants  delighted  him — but 
afU»r  a  while  he  began  to  gn)w  nither  tired  of  Miss  Amory,  her  ways 
an<l  gnu;es  grew  stale  somehow ;  then  he  was  doubtful  about  Miss 
Amory ;  then  she  made  a  disturlumce  in  his  8(*hool,  lost  her  temper, 
and  rapped  the  children's  fingers.  Blanche  inspired  this  admiration 
and  saticity,  somehow,  in  many  men.  She  triwl  to  please  them,  and 
flung  out  all  her  graces  at  onc€ ;  came  down  to  them  with  all  her 
jewels  on,  all  her  smiles,  and  cajoleries,  and  coaxings,  and  ogles. 
Then  she  grew  tinnl  of  them  and  of  trying  to  please  them,  and  never 
having  cared  about  them,  droi)|)ed  thtnn  :  and  the  nien  grew  tired  of 
her,  and  dropped  her  too.  It  was  a  happy  night  for  Belinda  when 
Blanche  went  away ;  and  her  husband,  with  rather  a  blush  and  a 
sigh,  said  "  he  liad  been  deceived  m  her ;  he  had  thought  her  en- 
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(lowed  with  raaiiy  precious  gifts,  ho  feare<l  they  were  mere  tinsel ;  he 
thought  she  ha<l  been  a  right-thinking  jxTson,  lie  feared  slie  had  merely 
made  religion  an  amusement — she  certainly  had  quite  lost  her  tiiinper 
to  the  schoolmistress,  and  beat  Polly  Rucker's  knu<*,kles  cruelly  " 
Belmda  Hew  to  his  arms,  there  was  no  question  about  the  ^fprdvn  or 
the  veil  any  more.  He  tenderly  embraced  her  on  the  foi-ehe^ul. 
"  There  is  none  like  thee,  my  Belinda,"  he  stiid,  thR)wing  hia  fine 
eyes  up  to  the  cx^iling,  "  prerious  among  women  ! "  As  for  Blanrhe, 
from  the  instant  she  lost  sight  of  him  and  Belinda,  she  never  thou«j:lit 
or  viiTkul  iihmt  either  any  more. 

But  when  Arthur  went  down  to  pjiss  a  few  days  at  Tunbrid^^e 
Wells  with  the  Begum,  tliis  stage  of  indifference  had  not  arrived  on 
Miss  Blanche's  part  or  on  that  of  the  simple  clergyman.  Smirke 
beheved  her  to  l)e  an  angel  and  wonder  of  a  woman.  Such  a  i>er- 
fecticm  he  had  never  seen,  and  sate  listening  to  her  musie  in  the 
summer  evenings,  oiKm-mouthed,  rapt  in  wonder,  tealess,  and  breiwl- 
and-butterlcss.  Fascinating  as  he  hiul  heard  the  musit;  of  the  oiK^ra 
to  be — he  had  never  but  once  attended  an  exhibition  of  that  natun^ 
(which  he  mentioned  with  a  blush  and  a  sigh — it  was  on  that  day 
when  he  had  accompanied  Helen  and  her  son  to  the  play  at  Chatteris) 
— he  could  not  con<*eiv<»,  anything  more  delicious,  more  celestial,  he 
ha<l  almost  said,  than  Miss  Amory's  music.  She  wjis  a  most  giflte<l 
being:  she  luid  a  precious  soul:  she  had  the  most  remarkable  talents 
— to  all  outward  seeming,  the  most  heavenly  disjKJsition,  &c.  &c. 
It  was  in  this  way  that,  Ixjing  then  at  the  height  of  his  (»wn  fever 
and  bewitchment  for  Blanche,  Smirke  discoursed  U)  Arthur  ixUmt  lier. 

The  meeting  Ixjtween  the  two  old  lUMiuaintances  had  lx»en  very 
cordial.  Arthur  loved  anylKxly  who  loved  his  mother ;  Smirke 
couhl  8j)eak  on  that  theme  with  genuine  fticling  and  emotion.  They 
hiul  a  hundred  things  to  tell  each  otlier  of  what  had  rnrurred  in  their 
lives.  "  Arthur  wouM  perceive,"  Smirkci  Siiid,  "  that  his-  -his  views 
on  church  matters  luid  develo|HMl  th(jmselv(;s  since  their  arquaintiuice." 
Mrs.  Smirke,  a  most  exemplary  person,  se<H>n<led  them  with  all  her 
endeavours.  He  h;id  built  this  little  church  on  his  mother's  demise, 
who  had  left  him  pro\ided  with  a  sufficiency  of  worMIy  means. 
Though  in  the  cloisttT  himself,  he  had  heard  of  Arthur's  reputation. 
He  spoke  in  the  kindest  and  most  saddeucHl  tone ;  he  held  his  eye- 
lids down,  and  lx)wed  his  fair  hea<l  on  one  side.  Arthur  was 
immensely  amused  with  him ;  with  his  airs ;  with  his  folli««  and 
simplicity ;  with  his  blank  stock  and  long  hair ;  with  his  real  gmKl- 
ncss,  kindness,  friendliness  of  feeling.  And  his  pniises  of  Blanche 
pleaseil  and  surprised  our  friend  not  a  little,  and  made  him  regard 
her  with  eyes  of  particular  favour. 

The  tnith  is,  Blanche  was  very  glad  to  sw  Arthur ;  as  one  ia 
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glad  to  see  an  agreeable  man  in  the  country,  who  brings  down  the 
last  news  and  stories  from  the  great  city ;  wlio  can  tjilk  better  than 
most  country  folks,  at  least  can  talk  that  darling  Loudon  jargon,  so 
dear  and  rn(lisj)0U8;ible  to  London  people,  so  little  understood  by 
persons  out  of  the  worid.  The  first  day  Pen  came  down,  he  kept 
Blanche  laughing  for  hours  after  dinner.  She  sang  her  songs  with 
re<loubled  8i>irit.  She  did  not  scohl  her  mother :  she  fondled  and 
kissed  her,  to  the  honest  Begiun's  suri)ri8e.  When  it  came  to  bed- 
time, she  sjiid,  "  Deja  !  "  with  the  prettiest  air  of  regret  jjossible ; 
and  was  really  (juite  sorry  to  go  to  bed,  and  8(iueeze<l  Arthur's  hand 
quite  fondly.  He  on  his  side  gave  her  pretty  palm  a  very  conlial 
j)ressure.  Oiu*  young  gentleman  was  of  that  tmn,  that  eyes  very 
modcrat<ily  bright  dazzled  him. 

"  She  is  very  nuich  improved,"  thought  Pen,  looking  out  into 
the  night,  "very  much.  I  suppose  the  Begum  won't  mind  my 
smoking  with  the  window  open.  She's  a  jolly  good  old  wt>man, 
and  Blan(;he  is  immensely  improved.  I  liked  her  manner  with  her 
mother  to-night.  I  lik(Kl  her  laughing  way  with  that  stupid  young 
Old)  of  a  boy,  whom  they  oughtn't  to  allow  to  get  tij)8y.  She  sang 
those  little  verses  very  prettily  ;  they  were  devilish  pretty  verses  too, 
though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't  say  it."  And  he  hummed  a  tune 
which  Blanclie  luul  put  to  B<mie  verst^s  of  his  own.  "  Ah !  what 
a  fine  night !  How  jolly  a  cigar  is  at  night !  How  i>retty  that 
little  Nonnan  church  looks  in  the  moonlight !  I  wonder  what  old 
Warrington's  doing !  Ye«,  she's  a  dayvlish  nice  little  thing,  as  my 
uncle  says." 

"  Oh,  he^ivenly ! "  Here  broke  out  a  voice  from  a  clematis- 
covered  C4u«cment  neiir  —  a  girl's  voice :  it  was  the  voice  of  the 
author  of  "  Mes  Larmes." 

Pen  burst  into  a  laugh.  "Don't  tell  about  my  smoking,"  he 
said,  hianing  out  of  his  own  window. 

"  Oh  !  go  on  !  I  adore  it,"  cried  the  lady  of  "  Mes  Larmes." 
"  Heavenly  night !  Heavenly,  heavenly  moon !  but  I  must  shut 
my  window  and  not  talk  to  you,  on  account  of  les  mcBurs  !  How 
droll  they  are,  les  ma^urs  I  Adieu."  And  Pen  began  to  sing  the 
G(KKl-Night  to  Dt>n  Basilio. 

The  next  day  they  were  walking  in  the  fields  together,  laughing 
and  chattering  —the  gayest  j>air  of  friends.  They  talked  about  the 
(fays  of  their  youth,  and  Blanche  was  prettily  sentimental.  They 
talked  about  Laura,  (learest  Laura — Blanche  had  loved  her  as  a 
sister :  was  she  happy  with  that  odd  La<ly  Rockminster  ]  Woultln't 
she  come  and  stay  with  them  at  Tunbridge  ?  Oh,  what  walks  they 
would  take  together !  What  songs  they  would  sing — the  old,  old 
songs  !    Laura's  voice  was  splendid.    Did  Arthur-  -she  must  call  him 
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Arthur — remember  the  songs  they  sang  in  the  happy  old  days,  now 
he  was  grown  such  a  great  man,  and  had  such  a  sticch  ?  &c.  &c. 

And  the  day  after,  which  was  enlivened  with  a  happy  ramble 
through  the  woods  to  Penshurst,  and  a  sight  of  that  pleasant  park  and 
hall,  came  that  conversation  with  the  curate  which  we  have  narrated, 
and  which  made  our  young  friend  think  more  and  more. 

"  Is  she  all  this  perfection  1 "  he  asked  himself.  "  Has  she 
become  serious  and  religious  1  Does  she  tend  schools  and  visit  the 
poor  1  Is  she  kind  to  her  mother  and  brother  1  Yes,  I  am  sure  of 
that :  I  have  seen  her."  And  walking  ^ith  his  old  tutor  over  liis  little 
parish,  and  going  to  visit  his  school,  it  was  with  inex])re88il)le  delijkcht 
that  Pen  found  Blanche  seated  instructmg  the  children,  and  fancied  to 
himself  how  patient  she  must  be,  how  good-natured,  how  ingenuous, 
how  really  simple  in  her  tastes,  and  unspoiled  by  the  world. 

"  And  do  you  really  like  the  country  1 "  he  aakcd  her,  as  they 
walked  together. 

"  I  should  like  never  to  see  that  odious  city  again.     Oh,  Arthur 

— that  is,  Mr. well,  Arthur,  then — one's  good  thoughts  grow 

up  in  these  sweet  woods  and  adm  solitudes,  like  those  flowers  whioh 
won't  bloom  in  Lomlon,  you  know.  Tlie  gardener  comes  and  changes 
our  balconies  once  a  week.  I  don't  think  I  sliall  bear  to  look  London 
in  the  face  iigain — its  odious,  smoky,  brazen  face  !     But,  heigho  !  " 

"  Why  that  sigh,  Blanche  1 " 

"  Never  mind  why." 

"  Yes,  I  do  mind  why.     Tell  me,  tell  me  everything." 

"  I  wish  you  hadn't  come  down  ; "  and  a  second  edition  of  "  Mea 
Soupirs  "  came  out. 

"  You  don't  want  me,  Blanche  ? " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  go  away.  I  don't  think  this  house  vrill 
be  very  happy  without  you,  and  that's  why  I  wish  that  you  never 
had  come." 

"  Mes  Soupirs  "  were  here  laid  aside,  and  "  Mes  Larmes  "  had 
begun. 

Ah  !  Wiiat  answer  is  given  to  those  in  the  eyes  of  a  young 
woman?  What  is  the  method  employed  for  drying  themi  What 
took  placij]  0  ringdoves  and  rosc^s,  0  dews  and  wild-flowers,  O 
waving  greenwoods  and  balmy  airs  of  summer !  Here  were  tw^> 
bsittered  I/mdon  nikes,  tfiking  themselves  in  for  a  moment,  and 
fancying  that  they  were  in  love  with  eacli  other,  like  Phyllis  and 
Corydon. 

When  one  thinks  of  country  houses  and  country  walks,  one 
Wonders  that  any  man  is  left  unmarried. 


CHAPTER  LXIV 

TEMPTATION 

EASY  and  firank-spoken  as  Pendennis  commonly  wan  with 
Warrington,  how  came  it  that  Arthur  did  not  inform  the 
friend  and  depositary  of  all  his  secrets  of  the  little  circum- 
stances which  had  taken  place  at  the  villa  near  Tunhridga  Wells  1 
He  talked  about  the  discovery  of  his  old  tutor  Smirke,  freely  enough, 
and  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  Anglo-Norman  church,  and  of  his  departure 
from  Clapham  to  Rome  ;  but,  when  asked  about  Blanche,  his  answers 
were  evasive  or  general ;  he  said  she  wa«  a  goo<l-natiu'ed  clever  little 
thing,  that  rightly  guided  she  might  make  no  such  bad  wife  after 
all,  but  that  he  had  for  the  moment  no  intention  of  marriage,  that 
his  days  of  romance  were  over,  that  he  was  contented  with  his  present 
lot,  and  so  forth.  • 

In  the  meantime  there  came  ocx'aftionally  to  Lamb  Court,  Temple, 
pretty  little  satin  envtdojK's,  superacrilHMl  in  the  neatest  handwriting, 
and  sealed  with  one  nf  those  aclminible  ciphers,  which,  if  Warrington 
hwl  been  cimous  enough  to  watch  his  friend's  letters,  or  indeed  if 
the  cipher  had  been  (lcciphen*blc,  would  have  shown  George  that 
Mr.  Arthur  was  in  correspondence  ^ith  a  young  hidy  whose  initials 
were  B.  A.  To  these  pretty  little  comjKwitions,  Mr.  Pen  replied  in 
his  best  and  gallante«t  manner;  with  jokes,  with  news  of  the  town, 
with  points  of  wit,  nay,  with  pretty  little  verses  very  likely,  in  reply 
to  the  versicles  of  the  muse  of  "  Mes  Lannes."  Blanche  we  know 
rhymes  with  "  branch,"  and  "  stanch,"  and  "  laun(*h,"  and  no  doubt 
a  g(;ntleman  of  Pen's  ingenuity  would  not  forego  these  advantages  of 
IKwition,  and  would  ring  the  i)retty  little  changes  ui)on  these  pleasing 
notes.  Indeed  we  l)elieve  that  those  love-verses  of  Mr.  Peifs,  which 
had  such  a  pleasing  success  in  the  "Rose-leaves,"  that  chamung 
Annual  e<lite(i  by  Ladj^ Violet  Lel)aa,  and  illustmted  ])y  iKirtraits  of 
the  female  nobility  by  trie  famous  artist  Pinkney,  were  comi>08ed  at 
this  period  of  our  hero's  life ;  and  were  first  addressed  to  Bhmche, 
per  post,  before  they  figured  in  print,  cornets  as  it  were  to  Pinkney's 
pictorial  garland. 

"  Verses  are  all  very  well,"  the  elder  Pendennis  said,  who  found 
Pen  scratching  down  one  of  these  artless  effusions  at  the  Club  aa  he 
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wjiH  waitin^f  for  his  (linner;  "aiul  lottcT-writing  if  iimniina  allows  it, 
and  lM»t\vocii  such   old  couiitrv  fh'cnds  of  roursi!  there   nuiv  Ik?    a 
correMjMHideiice,  and  that  sort  of  thin*; ;  hut  mind,  Pen,  and  don't 
<!onnnit  youi'self,  my  hoy.     For  who  knows  what  the  doose  may 
ha])])en  I     T\w  hest  way  is  to  make  your  letters  siifc^      I    nt*ver 
wrot4?  a  letter  in  all  mv  life  that  would  eommit  me,  and  deininv, 
sir,   I  have   had   some  exi)erienee  of  women."      And    tJie   wnrthy 
gentleman,  «^rovviniC  more  ^^arrulous  and  e<»ntidential  with  his  iie]»ho\v 
Its  he  ;^rew  oMer,  told  many  at!eetin;jf  instances  of  the  evil   results 
consj^iucnt  u|Km  this  want  of  rautitm  to  many  pei'sons  in  *'  8«M*iety  ''  : 
-  -  \ui\y  from  usini:  Un)  anient  exju'trssions  in  some  i>oeti<'al  notes  ti 
the  wi(h>w  Naylor,  youuLC  Spoony  had  suhjerti^d  himself  t^)  a   vi.sit 
of  nmu  Hist  ranee  from  the  widow's  brother,  Colonel  Flint  ;  and  thus 
had  iM-en  forced  into  a  mamage  with  a  woman  old  enou;(h  to  l»e  his 
mother:  how  when  Lou  isii  Salter  had  at  len;(th  succecih'd  in  siH-unii;^ 
youn.i;  Sir  Jt)hn  liird,  Hopwo«Kl,  of  the  lilues,  jaixluced  stunc  letters 
which  Miss  S.  had  written  to  him,  and  caust^l  a  ^\ithdRl^val   on 
Binl's  part,  who  atterwanls  was  united  t^>  Miss  Stiekney,  of  Lynio 
l^'i^is,  »feir.     The  Major,  if  he  had  not  re^ulinir,  ha<l  plenty  of  ohser- 
vatitwi,  ami  could  ha<'k  his  wise  saws  with  a  multitmU?  of  moileni 
instances,  whirh  In^  hatl  ac4|uire*l  in  a  Ion;;  and  careful  ixMusiil  of 
the  ^reat  l»ook  of  the  worltl. 

Pen  lauiihcd  at  the  examples,  an<l  hlushin.i^  a  little  at  his  uncle's 
nmi(mst ranees,  said  that  he  would  hear  them  in  mind  and  l>o  cautious. 
He  hlushed,  i>erhaps,  Inu-ause  he  /im/  home  them  in  min<l  ;  In^rause 
he  iras  cautious  :  Invause  in  his  letters  t<>  Miss  Blanche  hv.  had  fn»ni 
instinct,  or  honesty  ]>erhaps,  refnunctl  from  any  avowals  which  niiirht 
compnunise  him.  "Don't  you  renu'mher  the  lesson  I  had,  sir,  in 
Lady  MiraU'l's  Miss  F'otherinju^ay's  affair?  I  am  not  to  1h»  cauirht 
ai^iin,  uncle,"  Arthur  sjutl,  with  mork  fninkn«;ss  and  humility.  Old 
Pcndennis  coiii^ratulati'd  hims<^lf  and  his  nephew  heartily  on  tin' 
lattt^'s  j»rudence  and  i)ro«^rt^  and  was  pkuis^'d  at  the  p»»sitiou  which 
Arthur  was  tukin*;  ixa  a  man  of  the  world. 

No  douht,  if  Wan'inifton  hjul  U'cn  ctaisulted,  his  opinion  would 
luive  Ikhi^u  dirteiXMit :  and  he  would  have  told  Pen  that  the  Ik)v's 
foolish  letters  wert^  lK*tt<;r  than  the  man's  a<lroit  compliments  and 
slippery  jr«ilhwitries ;  that  to  win  the  woman  he  loves,  only  a  knave 
or  a  toward  iulvauc(«  under  cover,  with  suhterfu-^iv,  and  a  retix^it 
seinired  Ixihind  him :  hut  Pen  spoke  not  on  this  matter  to  Mr. 
Warringfciu,  knowinj;  ])n*tty  well  that  he  was  jLfuilty,  and  what  his 
frieuds  venliet  would  Ihj. 

Colonel  Altnmont  had  not  In'en  for  many  weeks  aWnt  on  his 
foreign  tour — Sir  Fnuicis  (-laverim;  havini;  retiriMl  meanwhile  int*> 
the  oountry  purauunt  to  hia  n^ni'miMit  with  Major  Peudennis  -  wlien 
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the  ills  of  fate  began  to  fall  nither  suddenly  and  heavily  upon  the 
sole  remaining  partner  of  the  little  firm  of  ShephenUs  Inn.  When 
Strong,  at  parting  with  Altamont,  refused  the  loan  pr<^ered  by  the 
latter  in  the  fulness  of  his  purse  and  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  he 
made  such  a  sacrifice  to  conscience  and  delicacy  as  caused  him  many 
an  after-twinge  and  pang ;  and  he  felt^ — it  was  not  very  many  hours 
in  his  life  he  had  experienced  the  feeling—  that  in  this  juncture  of 
his  affairs  ho  had  betm  too  delicute  and  too  scrupidous.  Why  should 
a  fellow  in  want  reftise  a  kind  ofter  kindly  made  1  Why  should  a 
thirsty  man  decline  a  pitcher  of  water  from  a  friendly  hand,  iKKiause 
it  was  a  little  soilcMH  Strong's  conscience  smote  him  for  refusing 
what  the  other  had  fairiy  come  by,  an<l  generously  j)roffered :  and 
he  thought  ruefully,  now  it  was  too  late,  that  Altamont  s  cash  would 
have  been  as  well  in  his  pocket  as  in  that  of  the  gjimbling-house 
proprietor,  at  Ba<len  or  Ems,  with  whom  his  Excellency  would  in- 
fallibly leave  his  Deri)y  winnings.  It  was  whispered  among  the 
tradesmen,  bill-discounters,  and  others  who  had  commercial  dealings 
with  Captuin  Strong,  that  he  and  the  Baronet  had  i>artiMl  company, 
and  that  the  Captuin's  "  pai)er  "  was  iMMiccforth  of  no  value.  The 
tradesmen,  who  ha<l  put  a  wonderi'ul  confidence  in  him  hitherto, — 
for  who  could  resist  Strong's  jolly  lace  and  fmnk  and  honest  de- 
meanour?— now  began  to  }K>ur  in  tlieir  ])ills  with  a  cowardly  mistnist 
and  unanimity.  The  knocks  at  the  Shepher<rs  Inn  chambers'  door 
w^re  consttmt,  and  tailors,  b<K>tmakers,  pastrycooks  who  ha<l  furnished 
dinners,  in  their  own  i)ersons,  or  by  the  lx>ys  their  n*pn^sentatives, 
held  levees  on  Strong's  stiiirs.  To  these  were  added  one  or  two 
IKjrsons  of  a  less  (!lamf)rous  but  far  more  sly  and  dangerous  sprt, — 
the  young  clerks  of  Lawyers,  namely,  who  lurked  about  the  Inn,  or 
concerttnl  with  Mr.  Campion's  young  man  in  the  chambers  hard  by, 
having  in  their  dismal  pocket-b(K)ks  copies  of  writs  to  be  served  on 
Edward  Stnmg,  retjuiring  him  to  ap]K»ar  on  an  early  day  next  term 
before  oiu:  Sovereign  Lady  the  Quwn,  and  answer  to  &c.  &c. 

From  this  invjision  of  cre<litors,  p(X)r  Strong,  who  had  not  a 
guinea  in  his  i)ocket,  had,  of  course,  no  refuge  but  that  of  the 
Englishman's  castle,  into  which  ho  retireil,  shutting  the  outer  and 
inner  door  upon  the  enemy,  and  not  (juitting  his  stronghold  until 
after  nightfall.  Against  this  outer  barrier  the  foe  used  to  come  and 
knock  and  curse  in  vain,  whilst  the  Chevalier  peeped  at  them  fi^om 
behind  the  little  curtsiin  which  he  had  put  over  the  orifice  of  his 
letter-box ;  and  had  the  dismal  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  faces  of 
furious  clerk  and  fiery  dun,  as  they  dashed  up  against  the  door  and 
retreated  from  it.  But  as  they  could  not  be  always  at  his  gate,  or 
sleep  on  his  staircase,  the  enemies  of  the  Chevalier  sometimes  left 
him  free. 
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Strong,  when  bo  pressed  by  his  commercial  antagonists,  waa  not 
quite  alone  in  his  defence  against  them,  but  had  secured  for  hiiiiHelf 
an  ally  or  two.  His  friends  were  inatnicted  to  commimic^ate  with 
him  by  a  system  of  private  signals :  antl  they  thus  kept  the  gsinison 
from  starving  by  bringing  in  ne<".essary  8ui)plio.s,  and  kept  up  Stixjng's 
heart  and  prevented  him  from  surrendering,  by  visiting  him  an<l 
cheering  him  in  his  retreat.  Two  of  Ne^Fs  most  faithfid  allies  were 
Huxter  and  Miss  Fanny  Bolton :  when  hostile  visitors  were  prowl- 
ing about  the  Inn,  Fanny's  little  sisters  were  taught  a  particuhu* 
cry  or  jiidel,  which  they  innocently  whoo|>ed  in  the  court :  wheu 
Fanny  and  Huxter  came  up  to  visit  Strtmg,  they  an;hly  sang  this 
same  note  at  his  d(X)r ;  when  that  btirrier  was  straightway  opeiictl, 
the  honest  gjirrison  came  out  smihng,  tlie  provisions  and  the  pot  of 
porter  were  brought  in,  and  in  the  80t"!iety  of  his  faithful  friends  the 
beleaguered  one  passed  a  comfortiible  night.  There  are  sonic  men 
who  coidd  not  live  under  this  excitement,  but  Stn>ng  was  a  bnive 
man,  as  we  have  said,  who  had  seen  service  and  never  lost  heart 
in  peril. 

But  besides  alUes,  our  general  had  secnjred  for  himself,  under 
difficulties,  that  still  more  necessary  aid, — a  retfoat.  It  luis  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  pjirt  of  this  history,  liow  Messrs.  Castigan  and 
Bows  lived  in  the  house  next  d(K)r  to  Cai)tain  Strong,  and  that 
the  window  of  one  of  their  rooms  was  not  very  far  off  the  kit4;hen 
window  which  was  situated  in  the  upi)er  storey  of  Strong's 
chaml)ers.  A  lead(;n  water-pi|>e  and  gutt<T  served  for  tlic  two ;  and 
Strong,  looking  out  from  his  kitchen  (me  day,  saw  that  he  coidd 
spring  with  great  ease  up  to  the  sill  of  his  neighbour's  window, 
and  clamber  up  the  pii)e  wliich  communicated  fnnn  one  to  the  other. 
He  had  laughingly  sliown  tliis  refuge  to  his  chum,  Altiunont ;  and 
they  ha<l  airreed  that  it  would  Ixj  as  well  not  to  mention  the  circum- 
stance to  Captiun  Costigan,  whose  duns  were  numerous,  and  who 
would  be  constantly  flying  down  the  pi|)e  into  their  ajmrtments  if 
this  way  of  escape  were  shown  t4)  him. 

But  now  that  the  evil  days  were  come,  Strong  miule  use  of  the 
piissfige,  and  one  afleniocm  burst  in  upon  Bows  an<l  Costigan  with 
his  jolly  fjice,  and  explained  that  the  enemy  wjus  in  waiting  on  his 
staircjase,  and  that  he  had  taken  this  means  of  giving  them  the  slip. 
So  while  Mr.  Mark's  aides-de-camp  were  in  waiting  in  the  passage  of 
No.  3,  Strong  walked  do>ni  the  steps  of  No.  4,  dined  at  the  Albion, 
went  to  the  play,  and  retunied  home  at  midnight,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Mrs.  Bolton  and  Fanny,  who  had  not  seen  him  quit  his 
chambers,  and  could  not  conceive  how  ho  could  have  pa8se<l  the  line 
of  sentries. 

Strong  bore  this  siege  for  some  weeks  with  admirable  spirit  and 
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resolution,  and  aa  only  Biich  an  old  and  brave  soldier  would,  for  the 
pains  and  privations  which  he  had  to  endiutt  were  enough  to  depress 
any  man  of  ordinary  courage ;  and  what  vexed  antl  "  riled  "  him  (to 
use  his  own  exi)re88ion)  was  tlie  infernal  indifference  and  cowanlly 
ingratitude  of  Clavering,  to  whom  he  wrote  letter  after  letter,  which 
the  Baronet  never  acknowledged  by  a  single  word,  or  by  the  smallest 
remittance,  tliough  a  five-pound  note,  as  Strong  said,  at  that  time 
would  have  been  a  fortime  to  him. 

But  better  days  were  in  store  for  the  Chevalier,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  desi»ondency  and  perplexities  there  came  to  him  a  most 
welcome  aid.  "  Yes,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  good  fellow  here," 
said  Strong ;  "  for  a  good  fellow  you  are,  Altamont,  my  boy,  and 
hang  me  if  I  don't  stand  by  you  a«  long  as  I  live ;  I  tliink,  Pen 
dennis,  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  Ned  Strong.  It  was  the 
fifth  week  of  my  being  kept  a  prisoner,  for  I  couldn't  be  always 
risking  my  neck  across  that  water-pipe,  and  taking  my  walks  abroad 
through  poor  old  Cos's  window,  and  my  spirit  was  quite  broken,  sir 
— dammy,  quite  beat,  and  I  was  thinking  of  putting  an  end  to 
myself,  and  should  have  done  it  in  another  week,  when  who  should 
drop  down  from  luiaven  but  Altamont ! " 

"Heaven  ain*t  exactly  the  place,  Ned,"  said  Altamont.  "I 
came  from  Bjulen-Baden,"  said  he,  "and  I'd  had  a  deuced  lucky 
month  there,  that's  alL" 

"  Well,  sir,  he  took  up  Mark's  bill,  and  he  paid  the  other  fellows 
that  were  upon  me,  like  a  man,  sir,  that  he  did,"  said  Strong 
enthusiastically. 

"  And  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  stand  a  bottle  of  claret  for  this 
company,  and  as  many  more  as  tlie  company  chooses,"  said  Mr. 
Altamont,  with  a  blush.  "  Hallo  !  wait<;r,  bring  us  a  magnum  of 
the  right  sort,  do  you  hear  ?  And  we'll  drink  our  healths  all  round, 
sir — ^and  may  every  goixl « ellow  hke  Strong  find  another  g(KHl  fellow 
to  stand  by  him  at  a  pinch.  That's  my  sentiment,  Mr.  Pendennis, 
though  I  don't  like  your  name." 

"  No !     And  why  1 "  asked  Arthur. 

Strong  pressed  the  Colonel's  foot  under  the  table  here;  and 
Altamont,  rather  excite<l,  fille<i  up  another  bumi)er,  nodded  to  Pen, 
drank  ofi'  his  wine,  and  said,  "  He  was  a  gentleman,  and  that  was 
sufficient,  and  they  were  all  gentlemen." 

The  meeting  between  these  "all  gentlemen"  took  place  at 
Richmond,  whither  Pendennis  had  gone  to  dinner,  and  where  he 
found  the  Chevalier  and  his  friend  at  table  in  the  coffee-room.  Both 
of  the  latter  were  exceedingly  hilarious,  talkative,  and  excited  by 
wine,  and  Strong,  who  was  an  admirable  story-teller,  told  the  story 
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of  his  own  8ic«^e,  and  lulventiires  and  escajHw  with  «jjeat  liveliness 
and  humour,  and  described  the  talk  of  the  sheriff ^s  officers  at  his 
door,  the  pretty  little  si/y^nals  of  Fanny,  the;  -^njti'iMiue  exclamations 
of  Costigjin  when  the  Chevalier  burst  in  at  iiis  window,  and  iiis  final 
rescue  by  Altai  in  >nt,  in  a  most  ^aphic  manner,  and  so  as  greatly  to 
interest  his  hearers. 

"As  for  me,  it's  nothing,"  Altamont  said.  "When  a  shiii's 
paid  off,  a  chap  s])ends  h\A  money,  you  know.  And  it's  the  fellers 
at  tiie  black  antl  red  at  I^<len-Baden  that  did  it.  I  won  a  goixl 
bit  of  money  there,  and  intend  to  win  a  goo<l  bit  more,  don't  I, 
Strong?  I'm  gohig  to  tike  him  with  me.  I've  got  a  system.  Ill 
make  his  fortune,  I  tell  vou.  Ill  make  your  fortune,  if  vou  lik(? — 
danuny,  everylxxly's  fortune.  But  wliat  I'll  do,  and  no  mistuke, 
lK)ys,  I  promise  you.  I'll  put  in  for  that  little  Fanny.  Daininy, 
sir,  what  do  you  think  she  did?  Slie  lia<l  two  jKiimd,  and  I'm  blest 
if  she  didn't  go  and  lend  it  to  Ned  Strong  !  Di(hi't  she,  Neil  ]  Let's 
drink  her  health." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Arthur,  ami  pledged  this  toiist  with 
the  greatest  cordiality. 

Mr.  Altiimont  then  l)egjm,  with  the  greatest  volubiHty,  and  at 
greut  length,  to  descril)e  his  system.  He  said  that  it  was  intallihle, 
if  played  with  coolness ;  that  he  hml  it  Irom  a  chap  at  Biulen,  who 
had  lost  by  it,  it  was  true,  but  Ix^Ause  he  had  not  cajntal  enough ; 
if  he  could  have  stixxl  one  more  tiun  of  the  wheel,  he  would  have 
ha«l  all  his  money  biu-k  ;  that  he  and  several  more  chaps  were  goin;; 
to  make  a  bank,  and  try  it ;  and  that  he  would  put  every  shilling 
he  was  worth  into  it,  and  had  come  back  to  this  country  for  the 
express  jmrpose  of  fetching  away  his  money,  and  Cajitiiin  Strong  : 
that  Strong  should  play  fi»r  him :  that  he  couhl  tnist  Strong  and 
his  temper  much  l)etter  than  he  could  his  own,  and  much  In^ttor 
than  Blountlell-Bloundell  or  the  Itidian  that  "stocnl  iiL"  As  he 
emptied  his  Iwttle,  the  Colonel  descjribed  at  fidl  length  all  his  ]dans 
and  pnwpects  to  Pen,  who  was  interested  in  listening  to  his  story, 
and  the  confessions  of  his  daring  and  lawless  goo<l-humour. 

"  I  met  that  queer  fellow  Altamont  the  other  day,"  Pen  said  to 
his  uncle,  a  day  or  two  after  wan  Is. 

"Altamont?  What  Altamont?  There's  Lonl  Westi^rts  son,'* 
said  the  Major. 

"No,  no;  the  fellow  who  came  tipsy  into  Clavering's  dining- 
room  (me  day  when  we  were  there,"  said  the  nei>hew,  laughing ;  "  and 
he  said  he  did  not  like  the  name  of  Pendennis,  though  he  did  mo 
the  honour  to  think  that  I  was  a  go(Kl  fellow." 

"  I  don't  know  any  man  of  the  name  of  Altamont,  I  give  you 
my  honour,"  said  the  imiKnetniblc  Major;   "and  as    for   your 
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acquiiintanco,  I  think  the  less  you  have  to  do  with  him  the  better, 
Arthur." 

Arthur  laughed  again.  "  He  is  going  to  quit  the  country,  and 
make  his  fortune  by  a  gambling  system.  He  and  my  amiable  college 
jicciuaintancc,  Bloundell,  are  partners,  and  the  Colonel  takes  out 
Strong  with  him  as  ai<lc-<le-camp.  What  is  it  that  binds  the 
Chevalier  and  Clavering,  I  wonder]" 

"  I  slioidd  think,  mind  you,  Pen,  I  shouhl  think — but  of  course 
I  have  only  the  idea  —that  there  has  been  sometliing  in  Clavering*s 
previous  life  which  gives  these  fellows  and  some  others  a  certain 
I>ower  over  him  ;  and  if  there  should  be  such  a  secret,  which  is  no 
afi'air  (;f  oui*s,  my  lK)y,  dammy,  I  say  it  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  a 
man  to  keep  himself  straight  in  life,  and  not  to  give  any  man  a 
chance  over  him." 

"  Why,  I  think  you  have  some  means  of  i)er8uas^on  over  Claver- 
ing, lUK^le,  or  why  should  he  give  me  that  seat  in  ParlianKmt  %  " 

"Clavering  thinks  he  ain't  fit  for  Parliament,"  the  Major 
answenKl.  **  No  more  he  is.  What's  to  prevent  him  from  putting 
you  or  anylxKly  else  into  his  place  if  he  likes  1  Do  you  think  that 
the  Government  or  the  Opposition  woidd  make  any  bones  about 
accepting  the  seat  if  he  offered  it  to  them]  Why  should  yo«  be 
more  mjueamish  than  the  first  men,  and  the  most  honourable  men, 
and  men  of  the  highest  birth  and  position  in  the  coimtry,  begad  ] " 
The  Major  had  an  answer  of  this  kind  to  most  of  Pen's  objections, 
and  Pen  accepted  his  uncle's  rejdies,  not  so  much  because  he  believed 
them,  but  because  he  wished  to  believe  them.  We  do  a  thing — 
which  of  us  has  not  ] — not  because  "  everybody  does  it,"  but  because 
we  like  it ;  and  our  acquiescence,  akis !  proves  not  that  everybody 
is  right,  but  that  we  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  poor  creatures 
alike. 

At  his  next  visit  to  Tunbridge,  Mr.  Pen  did  not  forget  to  amuse 
Miss  Bknche  with  the  history  which  he  had  learned  at  Richmond  of 
the  Chevalier's  imi)risonment,  and  of  Altamont's  gallant  rescue.  And 
afler  he  had  told  his  tale  in  his  usual  satirical  way,  he  mentioneil 
with  praise  and  emotion  little  Fanny's  generous  behaviour  to  the 
Chevalier,  and  Altamont's  enthusiasm  in  her  behalf. 

Miss  Blanche  was  somewhat  jealous,  and  a  good  deal  piqued  and 
ciu'ious  about  Fanny.  Among  the  many  confidential  little  oommuni- 
cations  which  Arthur  made  to  Miss  Amory  in  the  course  of  their 
delightfid  rural  drives  and  their  sweet  evening  walks,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  oiu:  hero  would  not  forget  a  story  so  interesting  to 
himself,  and  so  likely  to  be  interesting  to  her,  as  that  of  the  passion 
and  cure  of  the  poor  little  Ariadne  of  Shepherd's  Inn.     His  owii 
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part  ill  that  drama  he  (lencrilx^d,  to  do  liiin  justice,  with  betroiiiing 
mcKlesty ;  the  moral  which  he  wished  to  draw  fn)m  the  tale  being 
one  in  accordance  with  Ids  usual  siitirical  mood,  \\z.,  that  women  get 
over  their  first  loves  quite  as  easily  as  men  do  (for  the  fair  Blanche, 
in  their  inthties  couversjitions,  did  not  cease  to  twit  Mr.  Pen  about 
his  notorious  failure  in  his  own  vir^fin  attachment  to  the  Fotheringay), 
and,  number  one  being  withdrawn,  transfer  themselves  to  number 
two  without  much  difficulty.  Antl  jH)or  little  Fanny  was  offered  up 
in  siu;rific43  as  an  instance  to  prove  this  theory.  What  griefs  she 
hiul  endured  ami  surmounted,  what  bitter  i)ang8  of  hopeless  attach- 
ment she  had  gone  through,  what  time  it  hacl  tiiken  to  heal  tliose 
wounds  of  the  tentler  little  bleexling  heart,  Mr.  Pen  did  not  know, 
or  perhai)s  did  not  (^hoose  to  kn(»w  :  f(»r  he  was  at  once  mtxlest  artel 
doubtful  about  his  capabilities  (us  a  (ronijueror  (»f  hearts,  and  averse 
to  believe  that  he  ha<l  execut<Ml  any  dangerous  ravages  on  that  par- 
ticular one,  though  his  own  inst^ince  and  argument  told  agiiinst 
himself  in  this  ciisi' ;  for  if,  aa  he.Siiid,  Miss  Fanny  was  by  this  time 
in  love  with  iier  surgic^il  adorer,  who  had  neither  gootl  looks  nor 
gcHMl  mannei's,  nor  wit,  nor  anything  but  ardrair  and  fidelity  to 
re<M)mmend  iiim,  must  siie  not,  in  her  first  sickness  of  the  love-com- 
]daint,  liave  had  a  stTious  attack,  and  suffered  keenly  for  a  man,  who 
hiul  certiiinly  a  nundKT  of  the  showy  qualities  which  Mr.  Huxter 
wanted  ? 

"You  wirked  (mUous  creature,"  Miss  Blanche  said,  "I  believe 
that  you  are  enniged  with  Fanny  for  being  so  im])u<leut  as  to  for*:et 
you,  and  that  you  are  lU'tually  jealous  of  Mr.  Huxter."  Perhai* 
Miss  Amory  wjus  right,  as  the  blush  wlii<'h  came  in  spite  of  himself 
and  tingled  ujMm  Pemlennis's  cheek  (one  of  those  blows  with  which 
a  man's  vanity  is  constantly  slapping  his  face)  prrjved  U»  Pen  that 
he  was  angry  to  think  he  had  Imh'u  8Uj)erse<led  by  such  a  rival.  By 
such  a  fellow  iis  that !  without  any  c<mceivable  good  qimlity  !  Oh, 
Mr.  Pendennis !  (although  this  remark  does  not  aj)ply  t<.>  such  a 
smart  fellow  as  you)  if  Nature  had  not  made  that  pnmsion  for  each 
sex  in  the  (Tedulity  of  the  other,  which  sees  gocnl  (pialities  where 
none  exist,  g<HHl  looks  in  donkeys'  e^irs,  wit  in  their  numskulls,  and 
music  in  their  bniy,  there  would  not  have  l)een  near  so  nnu^h  marr>'- 
ing  and  giving  in  marrijige  as  now  obtains,  and  as  is  necessary  for 
the  due  propagation  and  continuance  of  the  noble  race  to  which  we 
belong ! 

"Jealous  or  not,"  Pen  said,  "and,  Blanche,  I  don't  say  no,  I 
should  have  liked  Fanny  to  come  to  a  better  end  than  that.  I  don't 
like  histories  that  end  in  that  cynical  way :  and  when  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  story  of  a  pretty  girl's  passion,  to  find  such  a 
figure  as  Hiixter's  at  the  last  page  of  the  tale.     Is  all  life  a  com- 
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promise,  my  lady  fair,  and  the  end  of  the  battle  of  love  an  ignoble 
wirrender  1  Is  the  search  for  the  Cupid  wliich  my  poor  little  Psyche 
pursued  in  the  darkness — the  god  of  her  souFs  longing — the  god  of 
the  blooming  cheek  and  rainbow  pinions — to  result  in  Huxter, 
smelling  of  tobacco  and  gallipots  1  I  wish,  though  I  don't  see  it  in 
life,  that  people  could  he  like  Jenny  and  Jessamy,  or  my  lord  and 
Lady  Clementina  in  the  story-books  and  fashionable  novels,  and  at 
once  under  the  ceremony,  and,  as  it  were,  at  the  parson's  benediction, 
become  perfectly  handsome  and  good  and  happy  ever  after." 

"  And  don't  you  intend  to  be  good  and  hai)py,  pray.  Monsieur  le 
Misanthrope — and  are  you  very  discontented  with  your  lot — and  will 
your  marriage  he  a  compromise,"  asked  the  author  of  "  Mes  Larmes," 
with  a  (^harming  -niouey  "  and  is  your  Psyche  an  odious  vulgar  wretch? 
You  wicked  satirical  creature,  I  can't  abide  you !  You  take  the 
hearts  of  young  things,  play  with  them,  and  fling  them  away  with 
scorn.  You  ask  for  love  and  trample  on  it.  You — you  make  me 
cry,  that  you  do,  Arthur,  and — and  don't — and  I  wo7i^t  be  consoled 
in  that  way — and  I  think  Fanny  was  quite  right  in  leaving  such  a 
heartless  creature." 

"Again,  I  don't  say  no,"  said  Pen,  looking  very  gloomily  at 
Blanche,  and  not  offering  by  any  means  to  repeat  the  attempt  at 
consolation  which  hiul  elicited  that  sweet  monosyllable  "  don't "  from 
the  young  lady.  "  I  don't  think  I  have  much  of  what  people  call 
heart;  but  I  don't  profess  it.  I  made  my  venture  when  I  was 
'  eighteen,  and  lighted  my  lamp  and  went  in  search  of  Cupid.  And 
what  was  my  discovery  of  love  ! — a  vulgar  dancing-woman.  I  failed, 
as  everybody  does,  almost  everybody ;  only  it  is  luckier  to  fail  before 
marriage  than  after." 

"  Merci  du  choix,  Monsieur, ^^  said  the  Sylphide,  making  a 
curtsey. 

"  Look,  my  little  Blanche,"  said  Pen,  taking  her  hand,  and  with 
his  voice  of  sad  good-humour ;  "at  least  I  stoop  to  no  flatteries." 

"  Qiute  the  contrary,"  said  Miss  Blanche. 

"  And  tell  you  no  foolish  lies,  as  vulgar  men  do.  Why  should 
you  and  I,  with  our  experience,  ape  romance  and  dissemble  passion  1 
I  do  not  believe  Miss  Blanche  Amory  to  be  peerless  among  the 
beauti^l,  nor  the  greatest  poetess,  nor  the  most  surpassing  musician, 
any  more  than  I  believe  you  to  be  the  tallest  woman  in  the  whole 
world — like  the  giantess  whose  picture  we  saw  as  we  rode  through 
the  fair  yesterday.  But  if  I  don't  set  you  up  as  a  heroine,  neither 
do  I  offer  you  your  very  humble  servant  as  a  hero.  But  I  think  you 
are — ^well,  there,  I  think  you  are  very  sufficiently  good-looking." 

"  Jfercf,"  Miss  Blanche  said,  with  another  curtsey. 

<<  I  think  you  sing  charmingly.     I'm  sure  you're  clever.     I  hope 
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anil  believe  that  you  are  good-natured,  and  that  you  will  be  com- 
panionabla" 

"  And  80,  provided  I  bring  you  a  certain  sura  of  money  and  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  you  condescend  to  fling  to  me  your  royal  pocket- 
handkerchief,"  said  Blanche.  "  Que  cThonneui^  !  We  used  to  call 
your  Highness  the  Prince  of  Fairoaks.  What  an  honour  to  think 
that  I  am  to  be  elevated  to  the  tlirone,  and  to  bring  the  seat  in 
Parliament  as  backsheesh  to  the  sultan !  I  am  glad  I  am  clever, 
and  that  I  can  play  and  sing  to  your  liking ;  my  songs  will  amuse 
my  lonl's  leisure." 

**  And  if  thieves  are  about  the  house,"  said  Pen,  grindy  pursuing 
the  simile,  **  forty  besetting  thieves  in  the  8hai)e  of  lurking  cares 
and  enemies  in  ambush  and  passions  in  arms,  my  Morgiana  will 
dance  round  me  with  a  tambourine,  and  kill  all  my  rogues  and 
thieves  with  a  smile.  Won't  she  ? "  But  Pen  lookeii  as  if  he  did 
not  believe  that  she  woiUd.  "  Ah,  Blanche,"  he  continued  after  a 
pause,  "don't  be  luigry;  don't  be  hurt  at  my  tnith-telliug.  Don't 
vou  see  that  I  always  take  you  at  your  word?  You  say  y:)U  will 
be  a  slave  and  dance — I  say,  dance.  You  say,  *  I  take  you  with 
what  you  bring : '  I  say,  *  I  take  you  with  what  you  bring.'  To  the 
necessary  deceits  and  hypocrisies  of  oiu-  life,  why  a<ld  any  tliat  are 
useless  and  unnecessary  ?  If  I  offer  myself  to  you  because  I  think 
we  have  a  fair  chancre  of  being  happy  together,  and  because  by  your 
help  I  may  get  for  both  of  us  a  good  plaee  and  a  not  undistinguished 
name,  why  ask  me  to  feign  raptures  and  counterfeit  romance,  in 
which  neither  of  us  believe  ?  Do  you  want  me  to  come  wooing  in 
a  Prince  Prettyman's  dress  from  the  mastjuerade  warehouse,  ai>d  to 
pay  you  compliments  like  Sir  Charles  Graudison?  Do  you  want 
me  to  make  you  verses  Jis  in  the  days  when  we  were — when  we 
were  children?  I  will  if  you  like,  and  sell  them  to  Bacon  and 
Bungay  afterwards.    Shall  I  feed  my  pretty  princess  with  bonbons  ?  " 

^^  Mais  f  adore  Its  bonbons^  moi^^  said  the  little  Sylphide,  with 
a  queer  piteous  look. 

"  I  can  buy  a  hatful  at  Fortnum  and  Mason's  for  a  guinea.  And 
it  sliall  have  its  bonlx)ns,  its  pootty  little  sugar-plums,  that  it  shall," 
Pen  said  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  Nay,  my  dejir,  nay,  my  dearest  little 
Blanche,  don't  cry.  Dry  the  pretty  eyes,  I  can't  bear  that ; "  and  he 
proceeded  to  offer  that  consolation  which  the  circumstance  required, 
and  which  the  tears,  the  genuine  tears  of  vexation,  which  now  sprang 
from  the  angry  eyes  of  the  author  of  "  Mes  Larmcis,"  demanded 

The  scornful  and  sarcastic  tone  of  Pendennis  quite  frightened 
and  overcame  the  girl.  "  I — I  don't  want  your  consolation.  I — ^I 
never  was — so — spoken  to  bcf — by  any  of  my — my — by  anybody  " 
jUe  sobbed  out,  with  much  simplicity. 
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"  Anybody  !  "  shouted  out  Pen,  with  a  savage  buret  of  laughter, 
and  Blanche  blushed  one  of  the  most  genuine  blushes  which  her 
cheek  had  ever  exhibited,  and  she  cried  out,  "  Oh,  Arthur,  vous  Hes 
un  homme  terrible  !  "  She  felt  bewildered,  frightene<l,  oppressed, 
the  worldly  little  flirt  who  had  been  playing  at  love  for  the  last  dozen 
yeare  of  her  Ufe,  and  yet  not  displeased  at  meeting  a  master. 

"  Tell  me,  Arthur,"  she  said,  after  a  pause  in  this  strange  love- 
making,  "why  does  Sir  Francis  Clavering  give  up  his  seat  in 
Parliament  ? " 

"  Aufaity  why  does  he  give  it  to  me  ? "  asked  Arthur,  now  blush- 
ing in  his  turn. 

"  You  always  mock  me,  sir,"  she  said.  "  If  it  is  good  to  be  in 
Parliament,  why  does  Sir  Francis  go  out  ? " 

"  My  uncle  has  talked  him  over.  He  always  said  that  you  trere 
not  sufficiently  provided  for.  In  the — the  fkniily  disputes,  when 
your  mamma  paid  his  debts  so  liberally,  it  was  stipulated,  I  sup- 
pose, that  you — that  is,  that  I — that  is,  upon  my  word,  I  don't 
know  why  he  goes  out  of  Parliament,"  Pen  said,  with  rather  a  forced 
laugh.  "You  see,  Blanche,  that  you  and  I  are  two  good  little 
children,  and  that  this  marriage  has  been  arranged  for  us  by  our 
mammas  and  uncles,  and  that  we  must  l)o  obedient,  like  a  good 
little  boy  and  girl." 

So,  when  Pen  went  to  London,  he  sent  Blanche  a  box  of  bonbons, 
each  sugar-plum  of  which  was  wnipiHMl  up  in  ready-maile  French 
terses,  of  the  most  tender  kind ;  and,  besides,  despatched  to  her 
some  poems  of  his  own  manufiicture,  quite  as  artless  and  aii  then  tic; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  did  not  tell  Warrington  what  his 
conversations  with  Miss  Amory  had  been,  of  so  delicate  a  sentiment 
were  they,  and  of  a  nature  so  nec^essarily  private. 

And  ifi  like  many  a  worse  and  better  man,  Arthur  Pendennis, 
the  widow's  son,  was  meditating  an  apostasy,  and  going  to  sell  him- 
self to — we  all  know  whom, — at  least  the  renegade  did  not  pretfend 
to  be  a  believer  in  the  creed  to  whi(*h  he  was  ready  to  swear.  And 
if  every  woman  and  man  in  this  kingdom,  who  has  sold  her  or  him- 
self for  money  or  position,  as  Mr.  Pendennis  was  about  to  do,  would 
but  piu-chase  a  copy  of  his  memoire,  what  tons  of  volumes  Messrai 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  would  sell ! 


CHAPTER  LXV 

IN  WHICH  PEN  BEGINS  HIS  CANVASS 

MELANCHOLY  as  the  great  houRe  at  Clavering  Park  had 
been  in  the  days  before  his  marriage,  wlicn  its  bankrupt 
proprietor  was  a  refugee  in  foreign  lands,  it  was  not  much 
more  cheerful  now  when  Sir  Francis  Clavering  came  to  inhabit  it. 
The  greater  part  of  the  mansion  was  shut  up,  and  the  Baronet  only 
occupied  a  few  of  the  rofims  on  the  ground-floor,  where  his  house- 
keeper and  her  assistant  from  the  lodge-gate  waite<l  u|)on  the 
luckless  gentleman  in  his  forced  retreat,  and  cooked  a  pai-t  of  the 
game  which  he  sjient  the  dreary  mornings  in  shooting.  Lightfuot, 
his  man,  had  passe<I  over  to  my  Lady's  service;  and,  as  Pen  waa 
infonneil  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smirke,  who  performetl  the  ceremony, 
hjui  executed  his  pnidcnt  intention  of  marrying  Mrs.  B<mner,  my 
Lady's  woman,  who,  in  her  mature  years,  was  stricken  with  the 
charms  of  the  youth,  and  endowed  him  with  her  savings  and  her 
ehlerly  persim.  To  be  landlord  and  landlady  of  the  "Clavering 
Anns  "  was  the  ambition  of  both  of  them ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
they  were  to  remain  in  Lady  Clavering*s  service*,  until  (luarter-day 
arrived,  when  they  were  to  take  iK)8se8si(m  of  their  hotel.  Pen 
graciously  ])romise(i  that  he  would  give  his  election  dinner  there, 
when  the  Bfironet  should  vacjite  his  seat  in  the  young  man's  favour ; 
and,  as  it  had  been  agreed  by  his  uncle,  to  whom  Clavering  seemed 
to  be  able  to  refuse  nothing,  Arthur  came  down  in  Sej»tember  on  a 
visit  to  Clavering  Park,  the  owner  of  which  was  very  glad  to  have 
a  companion  who  would  relieve  his  loneliness,  and  {lerhaps  would 
lend  him  a  little  reatly  money. 

Pen  fumishe*!  his  host  with  these  desirable  supplies  a  couple 
of  days  after  he  ha<l  ma<le  his  appearance  at  Clavering:  and  no 
sooner  were  these  small  funds  in  Sir  Francis's  j»ocket,  than  the 
latter  found  he  had  business  at  Chatteris  and  the  neighbouring 

watering-places,  of  which shire  boasts  many,  and  went  off  to 

see  to  his  af&irs,  which  were  transacted,  as  might  be  supposed,  at 
the  county  race-grounds  and  billiard-rooms.  Arthur  could  live 
alone  well  enough,  having  many  mental  resources  and  amusements 
which  did  net  require  other  persons'  company ;  he  could  walk  with 
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the  gamekeeper  of  a  morning,  and  for  the  evenings  there  were 
plenty  of  books  and  occupation  for  a  literary  genius  like  Mr.  Arthur, 
who  required  but  a  cigar  and  a  sheet  of  paper  or  two  to  make  the 
night  pass  away  pleasantly.  In  truth,  in  two  or  three  days  he  had 
found  the  society  of  Sir  Francis  Clavering  perfectly  intolerable ;  and 
it  wajB  with  a  mischievous  eagerness  and  satisfaction  that  he  offered 
Clavering  the  httle  pecuniar}'  aid  which  the  latter  according  to  his 
custom  solicited ;  and  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  taking  flight 
from  his  own  house. 

Besides,  our  ingenious  friend  ha<l  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
townspeople  of  Clavering,  and  with  the  voters  of  the  borough  which 
he  hoiHul  to  represent ;  and  he  set  himself  to  this  tiisk  with  only 
the  more  (?agome«8,  remembering  how  imi)opular  he  had  l)efore  been 
in  Clavering,  and  dcttTmined  to  vanquish  the  odium  which  he  had 
inspired  amongst  tlic  simple  j^eople  there.  His  striise  of  humour 
mmle  him  delight  in  this  tiisk.  Naturally  rather  reserve*!  and  silent 
in  public,  he  became  on  a  sudden  as  frank,  easy,  and  jovial,  as 
Captain  Strong.  He  laughed  with  everylxxly  who  would  exchange 
a  laugh  with  him,  shook  hands  right  iuid  left,  with  what  may  be 
certainly  calle<l  a  dexterous  cordiality ;  made  his  ai>pearance  at  the 
marketHilay  and  the  farmers'  ordinary;  and,  in  line,  acted  like  a 
consummate  hypocrite,  and  as  gentlemen  of  the  highest  birth  and 
most  s])otle88  integrity  act  when  they  wish  to  make  themscilves 
agreeable  to  their  cx)nstituent8,  and  have  some  end  to  gain  of 
the  country  folks.  How  is  it  that  we  allow  ourselves  not  to  be 
deceive<l,  but  to  be  ingratiated  so  readily  by  a  glib  tongue,  a  remiy 
laugh,  and  a  frank  manner'?  We  kni»w,  for  the  most  jmrt,  that  it 
is  false  coin,  and  we  take  it :  we  know  that  it  is  flattery,  which  it 
costs  nothing  to  distribute  to  everybody,  and  we  had  rather  have 
it  than  be  without  it.  Friend  Pen  went  alwut  at  Clavering,  labo- 
riously simple  and  adroitly  pleased,  and  ({uit^  a  different  being  from 
the  scomftil  and  rather  sidky  young  dandy  whom  the  inhabitants 
remembered  ten  years  ago. 

The  Ilectory  was  shut  up.  Doctor  Portman  was  gone,  with  his 
gout  and  his  family,  to  Harrogate ;  an  event  which  Pen  deplored 
very  much  in  a  letter  to  the  Doctor,  hi  which,  in  a  few  kind 
and  simple  words,  he  expressed  his  regret  at  not  seeing  his  old 
friend,  whose  a<lvice  he  wanted,  and  whose  aid  he  might  require 
some  day :  but  Pen  consoled  himself  for  the  Doctor's  absence,  by 
making  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Simcoe,  the  opposition  preacher, 
and  with  the  two  jmrtners  of  the  cloth-fiactory  at  Chatteris,  and  with 
the  Independent  preacher  there,  idl  of  whom  he  met  at  the  Claver- 
ing Athenasum,  which  the  Liberal  party  had  set  up  in  accordance 
with  the  advanced  spirit  of  the  age,  and  perhaps  in  opposition  to  thQ 
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arisUxrratic  oM  reading-mom,  into  whicli  the  Edinburgh  Revieir 
harl  onrre  flcaively  jE^>t  an  arlmis^ion,  and  where  no  tradesnien  were 
allowcffl  an  entrance.  He  propitiate*!  the  yi.nmirer  pjartnor  of  the 
doth-fiurt^jrr,  by  asking  him  to  dine  in  a  friendly  way  at  the  Park ; 
he  cf>mplimente<l  the  honourable  Mrs.  Sinuije  with  liares  and 
jiartridgen  from  the  same  <|uarter,  and  a  ret|uest  to  reail  Ikt  hus- 
Tjsind'ft  last  sennon ;  and  being  a  little  miwell  one  day,  the  niscsil 
took  advantaifc  r)f  the  circumstance  to  ehow  his  tonixiie  to  Mr. 
Huxter,  who  w*nt  him  metlicines  and  calknl  the  next  morning.  How 
delight^Ml  old  Pendennis  wotdd  have  Ijeen  with  his  puj»il  !  Pen 
hiniKelf  wa8  aniufie<l  with  the  BiM)rt  in  which  he  was  engji-jed,  and 
his  succe.»«  inspired  him  with  a  wicked  g«)o<l-humoiu*. 

And  yet,  a8  he  walke<l  out  of  Clavering  of  a  niirht,  after  "  ] presid- 
ing "  at  a  nufting  of  the  Athenanim,  or  working  thnnigh  an  evening 
with  Mrs.  Siincof^,  who,  with  her  husliaud,  was  awwl  by  the  young 
Ixindoners  reputation,  and  had  hejird  of  his  social  suct-essos  ;  iis  he 
fMisse^l  over  the  old  familiar  bridge  of  the  rushing  Brawl,  and  hejinl 
that  w(;ll-remcml>en?<l  sound  of  waters  beneath,  and  saw  his  own 
cottage  of  FainMiks  among  the  trees,  their  darkling  outlines  clear 
against  the  starlit  sky,  different  thoughts  no  doubt  c^me  to  the 
young  man's  mind,  and  awakene<l  lumgs  of  grief  and  shame  there. 
There  still  uschI  to  Ik*  a  light  in  the  windows  of  the  room  which  be 
rememliered  so  well,  and  in  whi<;h  the  Saint  who  lovetl  liini  had 
[Missed  W)  many  hours  of  care  and  yearning  and  ]>rayer.  lie  turiRHi 
away  his  gazt;  from  the  faint  light  which  scK»med  to  jjursue  him  with 
its  wan  re])roachful  gaze,  as  though  it  was  his  mother's  sj)irit  watch- 
ing and  warning.  How  clear  the  night  was !  How  kt.H}n  the  stars 
shone ;  how  ce^iseless  the  rush  of  the  flowing  waters ;  the  ol«l  home 
trees  whisj>enjd,  and  waved  gently  their  dark  heads  and  branches 
ov(T  the  cottage  rrxif.  Yonder,  in  the  faint  starlight  glinnncr,  wa/j 
the  temwe  where,  as  a  lx)y,  he  walked  of  summer  evenings,  anient 
and  trustful,  unsiM)tted,  untried,  ignorant  of  doubts  or  i>as.sions  ; 
Bhelt(*red  as  yet  from  the  world's  contiuninatiou  in  the  pure  and 
anxious  Inwmi  of  love.  .  .  .  The  clock  of  the  near  town  tolling 
midnight,  with  a  clang,  disturlw  our  wanderer's  reverie,  and  sends 
him  onwards  towards  his  night's  n'sting- place,  through  the  knlge 
intcj  C-lavering  avenue,  and  under  the  dark  arcades  of  the  mstling 
limes. 

When  he  sees  the  cottage  the  next  time,  it  is  smiling  in  sunset ; 
those  be<lroom  windows  are  open  where  the  light  wjis  burning  the 
night  iKjfore;  and  Pen*s  tenant,  Ca])tain  Stokes,  of  the  Bonilxiy 
Artillery  (whoso  mother,  old  Mrs.  Stokes,  lives  in  Clavering),  re- 
ceives his  landlord's  visits  with  gretit  conliality :  shows  him  over  the 
grounds  and  the  new  pond  he  has  made  in  the  back  garden  froui  the 
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stables ;  talks  to  him  confidentially  al)out  the  roof  and  chimneys, 
and  be<^  Mr.  Pendcnnis  to  name  a  day  when  he  will  do  himself  and 
Mrs.  Stokes  the  pleasure  to,  &e.  Pen,  who  has  been  a  fortni^'ht  in 
the  country,  excuses  himself  for  not  having  called  sooner  upon  the 
Captain  by  frankly  owning  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  do  it.  "  I 
unde^rstand  you,  sir,"  the  Captain  says ;  and  Mrs.  Stokes,  who  had 
slipped  away  at  the  ring  of  the  bell  (how  odd  it  seemed  to  Pen  to 
ring  the  bell !),  comes  down  in  her  best  gown,  surrounded  by  her 
children.  The  young  ones  clamber  about  Stokes :  the  boy  jumps 
into  an  armchair.  It  was  Pen's  father's  annchair;  and  Arthur 
remembers  the  days  when  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  mount- 
ing the  king's  throne  as  of  seating  himself  in  that  armchair.  He 
asks  Miss  Stokes — she  is  the  very  image  of  her  mamma — if  she  can 
play]  He  should  like  to  hear  a  tune  on  that  piano.  She  plays. 
He  hears  the  notes  of  the  old  piano  once  more,  enfeebled  by  age, 
but  he  does  ni)t  listen  to  the  player.  He  is  listening  to  Laura 
singing  as  in  the  days  of  tlieir  youth,  and  sees  his  mother  bending 
and  beating  time  over  the  shoulder  of  the  girl. 

The  dinner  at  Fairoaks  given  in  Pen's  honour  by  his  tenant,  and 
at  which  old  Mrs.  Stokes,  Captain  Glanders,  Squire  Hobnell,  and 
the  clergyman  and  his  lady,  from  Tinckleton,  were  present,  was  very 
stupid  and  melancholy  for  Pen,  until  the  waiter  from  Clavering  (who 
aided  the  Captain's  stiible  boy  and  Mrs.  Stokes's  butler),  whom  Pen 
rememl)ered  as  a  street  boy,  and  who  was  now  indeed  barber  in  that 
place,  dropped  a  jJate  over  Pen's  shoulder,  on  which  Mr.  Hobnell 
(who  also  em])loyed  him)  remarked,  "  I  suppose,  Hwlson,  your  hands 
are  slippery  with  bear's  grease.  He's  always  dropping  the  crockery 
about,  that  H(Mls(m  is—  haw,  haw ! "  On  which  Hodson  blushecl, 
and  looked  so  disconcerted,  that  Pen  burst  out  laughing ;  and  good- 
humour  and  hilarity  were  the  order  of  the  evening.  For  the  second 
course,  there  was  a  hare  and  i)artridges  top  and  bottom,  and  when 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  servants  Pen  said  to  the  Vicar  of 
Tinckleton,  "I  think,  Mr.  Stooks,  you  should  have  tiskcd  Hodson 
to  cut  the  hare^^  the  joke  was  taken  instantly  by  the  clergyman, 
who  was  followed  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  by  Captjun  Stokes 
and  Glanders,  and  by  Mr.  Hobnell,  who  arrived  rather  late,  but 
with  an  immense  guflFaw. 

While  Mr.  Pen  was  engaged  in  the  country  in  the  above 
schemes,  it  happened  that  the  latly  of  his  choice,  if  not  of  his 
affections,  came  up  to  London  from  the  Tunbridge  villa,  bound  upon 
shopping  expeditions  or  important  business,  and  in  company  of  old 
Mrs.  Bonner,  her  mother's  maid,  who  had  lived  and  quarrelled  with 
Blanche  many  times  since  she  \*ras  an  infant,  and  who  now,  being 
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about  to  quit  Lady  Clayering's  service  for  the  hymeneal  state,  wbjb 
anxious  like  a  good  soul  to  bestow  some  token  of  respectful  kindness 
upon  her  old  and  young  mistress  before  she  quitted  them  altogether, 
to  take  her  post  as  the  wife  of  Lightfoot,  and  landlady  of  the 
"  Clavering  Anns." 

The  honest  woman  took  the  benefit  of  Miss  Amory's  taste  to 
make  the  purchase  which  she  intended  to  offer  her  Ladyship ;  and 
requested  the  fair  Bknchc  to  choose  something  for  herself  that  should 
be  to  her  liking,  and  rcmmd  her  of  her  old  niu^e  who  had  attended 
her  through  many  a  wakeful  night,  and  eventful  teething,  and 
cliildish  fever,  and  who  loved  her  like  a  child  of  her  (»wn  almost. 
These  purchases  were  made,  and  as  the  nurse  insisted  on  buying  an 
iumieiise  Bible  for  Blanche,  the  young  lady  suggested  that  Bonner 
should  purchase  a  large  "  Johnson's  Dictionary  "  for  her  maiunia. 
Each  of  the  two  women  might  certainly  profit  by  the  present  made 
to  her. 

Then  Mrs.  Bonner  invcjiteil  money  in  some  bargains  in  linen- 
drapery,  which  might  be  useful  at  the  "Clavering  Anns,"  and 
bought  a  retl  and  yellow  iiei^,k-handkerchief,  wliich  Blanche  could 
see  at  once  wa«  intcnde<l  for  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Younger  than  herself 
by  at  least  five-an< I- twenty  years,  Mrs.  Bonner  nigarthjd  that  youth 
with  a  fondness  at  once  pareutid  and  conjugal,  and  loved  to  lavish 
ornaments  on  his  i)er8on,  which  already  glittere<l  with  pins,  rings, 
shirt-studs,  and  chidns  and  seals,  ])iuxrhased  at  the  good  creature's 
expense. 

It  was  in  the  Strand  that  Mrs.  Boimer  made  her  purchases, 
aided  by  Miss  Blanche,  who  liked  the  fun  very  well ;  and  when 
the  old  lady  had  bouglit  everything  that  she  desired,  and  was  leaving 
the  shop,  Blanche,  with  a  smiling  fac(;,  and  a  sweet  bow  to  one  of 
the  shopmen,  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  show 
us  the  way  to  Shephenrs  Inn." 

She])h(;nrs  Inn  was  but  a  few  score  of  yards  off,  Oldcastle  Street 
was  close  by,  the  elegant  young  shopman  pointe<l  out  the  turning 
which  the  young  lady  was  to  take,  and  she  and  her  companion 
walke<l  off  togetlujr. 

"  Sliephenl's  Inn !  what  can  you  want  in  Shepherd's  Inn,  Miss 
Blanche]"  Bonner  inciuinnl.  "Mr.  Strong  lives  there.  Do  you 
want  to  go  and  see  the  Ca])tain  1 " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  Captain  very  well.  I  like  the  Captain  ; 
but  it  is  not  him  I  want.  I  want  to  see  a  dear  little  good  girl,  who 
was  very  kind  to — to  Mr.  Arthur  when  he  was  so  ill  last  year,  and 
saved  his  life  idmost ;  and  I  want  to  thank  her,  and  ask  her  if  she 
would  like  anything.  I  looked  out  several  of  my  dresses  on  purpose 
this  morning,  Bonner ! "  and  she  looked  at  Bonner  as  if  she  had  a 
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right  to  admiration,  and  had  performe<l  an  act  of  remarkable  virtue. 
Blanche,  indeed,  was  very  fond  of  sngar-phims ;  she  would  have  fed 
the  poor  upon  them,  when  Ehe  had  had  enough,  and  given  a  country- 
girl  a  ball  dress  when  she  had  worn  it  and  was  tired  of  it. 

"  Pretty  girl — pretty  young  woman  ! "  mumbled  Mrs.  Bonner. 
"  I  know  /  want  no  pretty  yoimg  women  to  come  about  Lightfoot," 
and  in  imagination  she  peopletl  the  "  Clavering  Arms  "  with  a  harem 
of  the  most  hidex)us  cham1)ormaids  and  barmaids. 

Blanche,  with  pink  and  blue,  and  feathers,  and  flowers,  and 
trinkets,  and  a  shot  silk  dress,  and  a  wonderful  mantle,  and  a 
charming  {Kirasol,  ])i*csent<Hl  a  vision  of  elegance  and  l)eauty  such  as 
Iwwildered  tlie  eyes  of  Mrs.  Bolton,  who  was  scrubbing  the  lodge- 
fl(K)r  of  Shepherd's  Inn,  and  caused  Betsy-Jane  and  Ameliar-Ann  to 
look  with  delight 

Blani^he  looked  (m  them  with  a  smile  of  inefiable  sweetness  and 
protection ;  like  Rowena  going  to  see  Rel)ecca ;  like  Marie  Antoinette 
visiting  the  poor  in  the  famine;  like  the  Marchioness  of  Carabas 
alighting  from  her  carriage  and  four  at  a  ])auper-teniuit's  door,  and 
taking  from  John  No.  II.  the  ])acket  of  Epsom  salts  for  the  invalid's 
benefit,  carrying  it  with  her  own  imperial  hand  into  the  sick-room — 
Bhinche  felt  a  (]ueen  stej)ping  down  fnmi  her  throne  to  \'iflit  a  subject^ 
and  enjoye<l  all  the  bland  consciousness  of  doing  a  gocxl  tiction. 

"My  good  woman,  I  want  to  see  Fanny — Fanny  Bolton;  is 
she  here  1 " 

Mrs.  Bolton  ha<i  a  sudden  8us])icion,  from  the  splendour  of 
Blanche's  api)earance,  that  it  must  be  a  play-actor,  or  something 
worse. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  Fanny,  pray  1 "  she  asketL 

"I  am  Lady  Clavering's  daughter  —  you  have  heard  of  Sir 
Francis  Clavering  1  And  I  wish  very  much  indeed  to  see  Fanny 
Bolton." 

"  Pray  step  in,  miss. — Betsy-Jane,  where's  Fanny  1 " 

Betsy-»Tane  said  Fanny  lia<l  gone  into  No.  3  staircase,  on  which 
Mrs.  Bolton  said  she  was  probiibly  in  Strong's  rooms,  and  bade  the 
child  go  and  see  if  she  was  there. 

"  In  Captain  Strong's  rooms !  Oh,  let  us  go  to  Captain  Strong's 
rooms,"  crietl  out  Miss  Blanche.  "I  know  him  very  well.  You 
dearejit  little  girl,  show  us  the  way  to  Ca[>t4iin  Strong ! "  cried  out 
Miss  Blanche,  for  the  floor  reeked  with, the  recent  scrubbing,  and  the 
goddess  did  not  like  the  smell  of  brown  soap. 

And  as  they  i)asse<l  u])  the  stiiirs,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Costigan,  who  happened  to  be  swaggering  about  the  court  and 
gave  a  very  knowing  hxik  with  his  "  oi "  under  Blanche's  bonnet, 
remarked  to  himself,  "  That's  a  devilish  foine  gyurll,  bedad,  goan  up 
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to  Sthrong  and  Altamont :  they're  always  hating  foine  gyurila  up 
their  stairs." 

"  Hallo — hwhat's  that  ? "  he  presently  said,  looking  up  iett  the 
windows  :  from  which  some  piercing  shrieks  issued. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  a  distressed  female  the  intrepid  Cos 
rushed  up  the  stairs  as  fast  as  his  old  legs  would  carry  him,  being 
nearly  overthrown  by  Strong's  servant,  who  was  descending  the 
stair.  Co»  found  the  outer  door  of  Strong's  chambers  opeiii  and 
began  to  thunder  at  the  knocker.  After  many  and  fierce  knocks, 
the  inner  door  was  partially  unclosed,  and  Strong's  Head  appeared. 

"It's   oi,    me   boy.     Hwhat's    tliat    noise,    Sthrong?"     asked 
Costigan. 

"  Go  to  the  d "  was  the  only  answer,  and  the  door  was  shut 

on  Cos's  venerable  red  nose :  and  he  went  downstairs  muttering 
threats  at  the  indignity  offered  to  him,  and  vowing  that  he  would 
have  satisfaction.  -  In  the  meanwlille  the  reader,  more  lucky  tliaii 
Captain  Costigan,  will  have  the  privilege  of  beihg  made  acquainted 
with  the  secret  which  was  withheld  from  that  officer. 

It  has  been  said  of  how  generous  a  disposition  Mr.  Altamont 
was,  and  whei>  he  was  well  supplied  with  funds,  how  libeiully  he 
spent  them.  Of  a  hospitable  turn,  he  had  no  greater  pleasure  than 
drinking  in  comiKiny  with  other  people ;  so  that  there  was  no  man 
more  welcome  at  Greenwich  and  Richmond  than  the  Emissary  of 
the  Nawaub  of  Lucknow. 

Now  it  chiuiced  that  on  the  day  when  Blanche  and  Mrs.  Bontier 
ascended   tlie  stuinuise  to  Strong's  room    in   Shepherd's  Inn,   the 

Colonel  had  invited  Miss  Delaval  of  the Theatre  Royal,  and 

her  mother,  Mrs.  Hodge,  to  a  little  party  down  the  river,  and  it  had 
been  agreed  that  they  were  to  meet  at  Chambers,  and  thence  walk 
down  to  a  port  in  the  neiglibouring  Strand  to  take  water.  So  that 
when  Mrs.  Bonner  and  Mes  Lannes  came  to  the  door,  where  Grady, 
Altamont's  servant,  was  standing,  the  dopiestic  said,  "Walk  in, 
ladies,"  with  tlie  utmost  affability,  and  led  them  into  the  room, 
which  was  arranged  as  if  tliey  had  been  expected  there.  Indeed, 
two  bouquets  of  flowers,  bought  at  Covent  Ganlen  that  morning, 
and  instances  of  the  tender  gallantry  of  Altamont,  were  awaiting  his 
guests  ujwn  the  table.  Blanche  smelt  at  the  bouquet,  and  put  her 
pretty  little  dainty  nose  into  it,  and  tripi)cd  about  the  rootn,  and 
looked  behind  the  curtains,  and  at  the  books  and  prints,  and  at  the 
plan  of  Clavering  estate  hanging  up  on  the  wall ;  and  had  asked  the 
servant  for  Captain  Strong,  and  had  almost  forgotten  his  existence 
and  the  errand  about  which  she  had  come,  namely,  to  visit  Fanny 
fiolton ;  so  pleased  was  she  with  the  new  atlventure,  and  the  oddj 
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8tran<Q;c,  delightful,  droll  little*  ulvm  of  being  in  a  bachelor's  chambers 
in  a  queer  old  place  in  th(;  City  ! 

Gnidy  meanwhile,  with  a  ]wiir  of  ample  varnished  lioots,  had 
disapi)eared  into  his  ma^tiT's  room.  Blanche  had  hanlly  the  leisure 
to  remark  how  big  the  boots  were,  and  how  imlike  Mr.  Strong's. 

"The  women's  come,"  said  Grady,  helping  his  master  to  the 
boots. 

"Did  you  ask  'em  if  they  would  take  a  glass  of  anything?" 
aske<l  Altamont. 

Orsuly  came  out. — "  He  says,  will  you  take  anything  to  drink  1 " 
the  domestic  askeil  of  them  :  at  which  Blanche,  amused  with  the 
artlcHs  question,  bn)ke  out  into  a  i>retty  little  laugh,  and  asked  of 
Mrs.  Bonner,  "  Shall  we  tiike  anything  to  drink  ? " 

"Well,  you  may  tiike  it  or  lave  it,"  sjiid  Mr.  Gnwly,  who 
thought  his  offer  slighted,  and  did  not  like  the  contemptuous 
manners  of  the  new-comers,  wul  so  left  them. 

"  Will  we  take  anything  to  drink  ? "  Blanche  asked  again  :  and 
again  began  to  laugh. 

"  Grady,"  bawled  out  a  voice  from  the  chamber  witliin — u  voice 
that  made  Mrs.  Boimer  start. 

Gnwly  did  not  answer :  his  song  was  heanl  from  afar  off,  from 
the  kitchen,  his  upper  room,  where  Gratly  Wiis  singing  at  liis  work. 

"  Grady,  my  coat !  "  agjiin  roan'd  the  voi(;c  from  witliin. 

"  Why,  that  is  not  Mr.  Strong's  voic4i,"  Siiid  the  Sylphide,  still 
half  laughing.  "  Grady  my  coat ! — Bonner,  who  is  Grady  my  coat? 
We  ought  to  go  away." 

Bonner  still  looked  quite  puzzle<l  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  which 
she  had  heard. 

The  bedroom  door  here  opened,  and  the  individual  who  had  called 
out  "  Gnuly,  my  <!oat,"  apj)ear(jd  without  the  gannent  in  question. 

He  nodded  to  the  women,  and  walke*!  across  the  room.  "  I  l)eg 
your  pardon,  ladies.  Grady,  bring  my  coat  down,  sir !  WeU,  my 
dears,  it's  a  fine  day,  and  we'll  have  a  jolly  lark  at " 

He  siud  no  more ;  for  here  Mrs.  Bonner,  who  had  l)een  looking 
at  him  with  scared  eyes,  suddenly  shrieked  out,  "  Amory  !  Amory  ! " 
and  fell  hvck  screaming  and  fainting  in  her  chair. 

The  man  so  apostrophised  looked  at  the  woman  an  instant,  and, 
nishing  up  to  Blanclie,  seized  her  and  kissed  her.  "Yes,  Betsy," 
he  said,  "  by  G —  it  is  me.  Mary  Bonner  knew  me.  What  a  fine 
gal  we've  grown !  But  it's  a  secret,  mind.  I'm  dead,  though  I'm 
your  father.     Your  i)oor  mother  don't  know  it.     What  a  pretty  gal 

we've  grown !     Kiss  me — kiss  me  close,  my  Betsy  !     D it,  I 

love  you  :  I'm  your  old  father." 

Betsy  or  Blanche  looked  qiute  bewildered,  and  bpgan  to  scream 
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too — once,  twice,  thrice;  and  it  was  her  piercing  shrieks  which 
Captain  Coetigan  heard  as  he  walked  the  court  below. 

At  the  sound  of  these  shrieks  the  perplexed  parent  clasped  his 
hands  (his  wristbands  were  open,  and  on  one  brawny  arm  you  could 
see  letters  tattooed  in  blue),  and,  nishing  to  \m  apartment,  came 
back  with  an  eaunle-Cologne  bottle  from  his  grand  silver  dressing- 
case,  with  the  fragrant  contents  of  which  he  began  liberally  to 
sprinkle  Bonner  and  Blanche. 

.  The  screams  of  these  women  brought  the  other  occupants  of 
the  chambers  into  the  room :  Grady  from  his  kitchen,  and  Strong 
from  his  apartment  in  the  upper  storey.  The  latter  at  once  saw 
from  the  aspect  of  the  two  women  what  had  oivurred. 

"  Grady,  go  and  wait  in  the  court,"  he  said,  "  and  if  anybody 
comes — you  understand  me." 

"  Is  it  the  play-actress  and  her  mother  ? "  said  Grady. 

"  Yes — confound  you  —say  that  there's  nobwly  in  Chambers, 
and  the  party's  off  for  to-<lay." 

"Shall  I  say  that,  sir?  and  after  I  bought  them  bokaysl" 
asked  Grady  of  his  master. 

**  Yes,"  said  Amory,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot ;  and  Sti-ong,  going 
to  the  door  too,  reat^hed  it  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
Captain  Costigan,  who  had  mounted  the  stair. 

The  ]a<iies  fit)m  the  theatre  di<l  not  have  their  treat  to  Green- 
wich, nor  did  Blanche  pay  her  visit  to  Faimy  Bolton  on  that  day. 
And  Cos,  who  took  occasion  ma^je^ticiilly  to  iiujuire  of  Gnuly  what 
the  mischief  was,  and  who  was  crying  ?-  — liad  for  answer  that  'twas 
a  woman,  another  of  them,  and  that  they  were,  in  Grady's  opinion, 
the  cause  of  'most  all  the  mischief  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  LXVI 

IN  WHICH  PEN  BEGINS   TO  DOUBT  HIS  ELECTION 

WHILST  Pen,  in  his  own  county,  was  thus  carrying  on  his 
selfish  plans  and  parliamentary  schemes,  news  came  to 
him  that  Lady  Rockminstcr  had  arrivefl  at  Baymouth, 
and  had  brought  with  her  our  friend  Laura.  At  the  announcement 
that  Laura  his  sister  was  near  him,  Pen  felt  rather  guilty.  His 
wish  was  to  stand  higher  in  her  esteem,  perhajis,  than  in  that  of 
any  other  person  in  the  world.  She  was  his  mother's  legacy  to 
him.  He  was  to  be  her  patron  and  protector  in  some  sort.  How 
would  she  brave  the  news  which  he  had  to  tell  her;  and  how 
should  he  explain  the  plans  which  he  was  meditating  1  He  felt 
as  if  neither  he  nor  Blanc^he  could  bear  Laura's  dazzling  glance  of 
calm  scrutiny,  and  as  if  he  would  not  dare  to  disclose  his  worldly 
hopes  and  ambitions  to  that  spotless  judge.  At  her  arrival  at 
Baymouth,  he  wrotfe  a  letter  thither  which  contained  a  great  number 
of  fine  phrases  and  pn^tests  of  affection,  antl  a  great  deal  of  easy 
satire  and  raillery ;  in  the  midst  of  all  which  Mr.  Pen  could  not 
help  feeling  that  he  was  in  a  panic,  and  that  he  was  acting  like  a 
rogue  and  hypocrite. 

How  was  it  that  a  simple  country-girl  should  be  the  object 
of  fear  and  trembling  to  such  an  accomplished  gentleman  as  Mr. 
Pen  ?  His  worldly  tactics  and  diplomacy,  his  satire  and  knowle<lge 
of  the  world,  could  not  l^ear  the  test  of  her  purity,  he  felt  somehow. 
And  he  had  to  own  to  himself  that  his  affairs  were  in  such  a 
position,  that  he  could  not  t^ll  the  tnith  to  that  honest  soul.  As 
he  rode  from  Clavering  to  Baymouth,  he  felt  as  guilty  as  a  school- 
boy who  doesn't  know  his  lesson,  and  is  about  to  face  the  awful 
master.  For  is  not  Tnith  the  master  always,  and  does  she  not 
have  the  power  and  hold  the  book  1 

Under  the  charge  of  her  kind,  though  somewhat  wayward  and 
absolute  patroness,  Lady  Rockminster,  Laura  had  seen  somewhat  of 
the  world  in  the  last  year,  had  gathered  some  accomplishments,  and 
profited  by  the  lessons  of  society.  Many  a  girl  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  that  too  great  tenderness  in  wliich  Laura's  early  life 
had  been  passed,  would  have  been  unfitted  for  the  changed  existence 
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which  she  now  had  t<>  lead.  Helcu  worshipixnl  her  two  chihlren, 
and  thought,  iis  h«»nie-bre<l  women  will,  that  all  the  world  was  inatle 
for  them,  or  to  l)e  considered  alter  them.  She  tended  Launi  with 
a  watchfuln(i88  of  affection  which  never  left  her.  If  she  had  a 
heiwliK^he,  the  wi<low  was  as  alarmed  as  if  there  had  never  been  an 
aching  heiul  l)efore  in  the  world.  She  slept  and  woke,  read  and 
move<l  under  her  mother's  fond  8UjKirintenden(!e,  whicfh  was  now 
withdrawn  from  her,  along  with  the  tender  creature  whose  anxious 
h(>iu*t  would  beat  no  more.  And  painful  moments  of  grief  and 
depression  no  doubt  Laura  had,  when  she  8t<XHl  in  the  great  f;areless 
world  alone.  Nolnxly  heeded  her  griefs  (»r  her  solitude.  Slic  was 
not  ((uite  the  equal,  in  social  nmk,  of  the  lady  whose  comjuinion  she 
was,  or  of  the  friends  and  relativtjs  of  the  imperious  but  kind  old 
dowag(;r.  Some  very  likely  bon;  her  no  g(KHl-will  -  some,  i>crhaps, 
slighted  her  :  it  might  have  been  that  servants  were  occasionally 
rude ;  their  mistress  (!ertainly  wius  often.  Launi  not  seldom  found 
herself  in  family  mtnjtings,  the  conti«lence  and  familiarity  of  which 
she  felt  were  iutemipted  by  her  intrusion  ;  and  her  sensitiveness  of 
course  was  wounded  at  the  idcii  that  she  sh<)ul«l  give  or  f(H.d  this 
annoyance.  How  many  governesst«  are  there  in  the  world,  thought 
cheerful  Laura, — how  many  ladies,  whose  necessities  make  them 
slaves  and  companions  by  i>rofessi(m  !  What  bad  temf)er8  and 
coarse  unkindn(»ss  have  not  thes(i  to  encounter  !  How  infinitely  better 
my  lot  is  with  these  really  kind  and  affe^'tionate  •i>eoplc  than  that  of 
thousands  of  uni)rotected  girls  !  It  was  with  this  cordial  spirit  that 
our  young  lady  a(Uipted  herself  to  her  new  position  :  and  went  in 
aiivance  of  her  fortune  witli  a  trustful  smile. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  i)erson  who  met  Fortune  in  that  way, 
whom  the  go<l(less  did  not  regard  kindly  ?  Are  not  even  bad  people 
won  by  a  cxiustimt  cheerfulness  and  a  pure  and  affectionate  heart  ? 
When  the  bjilKJs  in  the  wood,  in  the  Ixilhul,  looked  up  fondly  and 
trustfully  at  th<)se  notorious  rogues  wliom  their  uncle  hiid  set  to 
make  away  with  the  little  folks,  we  all  know  how  one  of  the 
Riscals  relented,  and  made  away  with  the  other — not  having  the 
h(;art  to  l^e  cniel  to  so  nuich  innocence  and  beauty.  Oh,  happy 
they  who  have  that  virgin  loving  trust  and  sweet  smiling  confidence 
in  the  world,  and  fear  no  evil  l)ecau8e  they  think  none !  Miss 
Laimi  Bell  was  one  of  these  fortunate  persons;  and  besides  the 
genthi  widow's  little  cross,  which,  aa  we  have  seen.  Pen  gave  her, 
ha^l  sucli  a  sparkling  and  brilliant  kohirujor  in  her  bosom,  as  is 
even  more  precious  than  that  famous  jewel ;  for  it  not  only 
fetches  a  price,  and  is  retained  by  its  owner  in  another  world 
where  diamonds  arc  stated  to  l>e  of  no  value,  but  here,  too,  is  of 
inestimable   worth   to  its  possessor;   is   a  talisman   against   evil. 
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and  lightens  un  the  darkness  of  life,  like  Cogia  Hassan's  famous 
stone. 

So  that  before  Miss  Bell  had  been  a  year  in  La<ly  Rockminster's 
lioiise,  there  was  not  a  single  person  in  ^t  whose  love  she  had  not 
won  by  the  use  of  this  talisman.  From  the  old  lady  to  the  lowest 
dependant  of  her  bounty,  Laura  had  secure<l  the  good-will  of  every- 
}»o<ly.  With  a  mistress  of  such  a  temper,  my  Lady's  woman  (who 
hud  entluretl  lu^r  mistress  for  forty  years,  and  had  been  clawed  and 
scrokhxl  and  gibe*!  every  day  and  night  in  that  si)ace  of  time)  could 
not  be  expected  to  have  a  good  temper  of  her  own ;  and  was  at 
iirst  angry  against  Miss  Laura,  its  she  had  been  against  her  Lady- 
ship's fifteen  i>receding  companions.  But  when  Laura  was  ill  at 
Paris,  this  old  woman  nursed  her  in  spite  of  her  mistress,  who  was 
afraid  of  cat<-hing  the  fever,  and  absolutely  fought  for  her  medicine 
with  Martha  from  Fairc^aks,  now  advanced  to  be  Miss  Laura's  own 
maid.  As  she  was  recovering,  Grandjcan  the  chef  wanted  to  kill 
her  by  the  numlwr  of  delicacies  which  he  dre^isal  for  her,  and  wept 
when  she  ate  her  first  slice  of  chicken.  The  Swiss  major-domo  of 
the  house  celebnited  Miss  Bell's  praises  in  almost  every  European 
language,  which  he  spoke  with  indifferent  incorrectness ;  the  coach- 
man was  happy  to  drive  her  out ;  the  page  cried  when  he  heard  she 
was  ill ;  ahd  Calvcrley  and  Coldstre4im  (those  two  footmen,  so  large, 
so  calm  ordinarily,  and  so  difficult  to  move)  broke  out  into  extra- 
ordimiry  hilarity  at  the  news  of  her  convalescence,  and  intoxicate<l 
the  page  at  a  wine-shop,  to  fete  Laura's  ret^overy.  Even  Lady 
Diana  Pynsent  (our  former  acquaintance  Mr.  Pynsent  had  married 
by  this  time),  who  hiid  had  a  considerable  dislike  to  Laura  for  some 
time,  was  so  enthusiast'u;  aa  to  say  that  she  thought  Miss  Bell  was 
a  very  agreeable  person,  and  that  grandmamma  had  a  great  troii- 
vallle  in  her.  All  this  kindness  Laiuu  had  actpiired,  not  by  any 
arts,  not  by  any  flattery,  but  by  the  simple  force  of  good-nature, 
and  by  the  blessed  gift  of  pleasing  and  l^ing  plea-sed. 

On  the  one  or  two  occasions  when  he  had  seen  Lady  Rockminster, 
the  old  liwly,  who  did  not  admire  him,  had  been  very  pitiless  and 
abrui)t  with  our  young  friend,  and  perha[>s  Pen  expected  when  he 
came  to  Baymouth  to  find  Laura  installe<l  in  her  house  in  the  quality 
of  humble  companion,  and  treated  no  better  than  himself.  When 
she  heard  of  his  arrival  she  came  ninning  downstairs,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  she  did  not  embrace  him  in  the  presence  of  Calverley  and 
Coldstream  :  not  that  those  gentlemen  ever  told  :  if  the  frax:tus  orbis 
had  come  to  a  smash,  if  Laura,  instead  of  kissing  Pen,  had  taken 
her  scissors  and  snipped  off  his  head — Calverley  and  Coldstream 
would  have  looked  on  impavidly,  without  allowing  a  grain  of  powder 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  calamity. 

42 
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Laura  hotl  so  much  improved  in  health  anil  looks  that  Pen  could 
not  but  admire  her.  The  frank  eyes  which  met  his  lieamed  "with 
good  health ,  the  cheek  which  he  kissed  blushed  \^nth  beauty.  As 
he  looked  at  her,  artless  mid  gracefid,  pure  and  candid,  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  her  so  beautiful.  Why  shouhl  he  remark  lier 
beauty  now  so  nmch,  and  remark,  too,  to  himself  that  he  luul  nut 
remarked  it  sooner?  He  took  her  ftur  trustful  hand  and  kissed  it 
fondly :  he  looked  in  her  bright  clejir  eyes,  and  read  in  tlicni  that 
kindling  welc/)me  wliich  he  was  always  sure  to  find  there.  He  was 
affected  and  touched  by  the  tender  tone  and  the  pure  sjiarkling 
glance ;  their  innocence  smote  him  somehow  and  move<l  him. 

"  How  goo<l  you  are  to  me,  Laura — sister ! "  said  Pen,  "  I  don't 
deserve  that  you  should — that  you  should  be  so  kind  to  me." 

'*  Mamma  left  you  to  me,"  she  said,  stoojnng  down  and  brushing 
his  foreheaxi  with  her  lips  hastily.  "  You  know  you  were  to  come 
to  me  when  you  were  in  trouble,  or  to  tell  me  when  you  were  very 
happy :  that  was  oiu*  compact,  Arthur,  last  year,  b(?fore  we  parted. 
Are  you  very  hap])y  now,  or  are  you  in  trouble,  which  is  it  1 "  and 
she  looked  at  him  with  an  arch  glance.  "  Do  you  like  goinju:  into 
Parliament  ?  Do  you  intend  to  distingiush  yourself  there  1  How  I 
shall  tremble  for  your  first  si)eech  ! " 

"  Do  you  know  about  the  Parliiunent  ])lan,  then  ? "  Pen  asked. 

**  Know  ]  — all  tlic  world  knows  1  I  liave  heard  it  talked  about 
many  times.  Lady  Rocknunster's  doctor  talked  about  it  to-<lay.  I 
dare  say  it  will  be  in  the  Chatteris  pijKT  to-morrow.  It  is  all  over 
the  county  that  Sir  Francis  Clavering,  of  Clavering,  is  going  to 
retire,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  of  Fairoaks ;  and  that  the 
young  and  beautiful  Miss  Blanche  Amory  is " 

"  What !  that  too  1 "  luiked  Pendennis. 

"  Tliat  too,  dear  Arthur.  7'out  se  saitf  oa  somebody  would  say, 
whom  I  intend  to  be  very  fond  of ;  and  who  I  am  sure  is  very  clever 
and  pretty.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Blanche.  Tlic  kindest  of 
letters.  She  si)eaks  so  warmly  of  you,  Arthur  1  I  hoi)e — I  know 
she  feels  what  she  writes. — When  is  it  to  be,  Arthur  ?  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  ]     I  may  come  and  live  with  you  then,  mayn't  II" 

"  My  home  is  yours,  dear  Laura,  and  everything  I  liave,"  Pen 
said.  "  If  I  did  not  tell  you,  it  was  because — ^because — I  do  not 
know :  nothing  is  decided  yet.  No  words  have  passed  between  ub. 
But  you  think  BUiuche  could  be  hapi)y  with  me — don't  you  1  Not 
a  romantic  fondness,  you  know.  I  have  no  heart,  I  think;  I've 
told  her  so :  only  a  sober-sided  attjichment : — and  want  my  wife 
on  one  side  of  the  fire  and  my  sister  on  the  other, — Parliament  in 
the  session  and  Fairoaks  in  the  holidays,  and  my  Laiun  never  to 
leave  me  until  somebody  who  has  a  right  comes  to  take  her  away." 
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Somebody  who  has  a  right — somebody  with  a  right !  Why  did 
Pen,  as  he  looked  at  the  girl  and  slowly  uttered  the  words,  begin 
to  feel  angry  and  jealous  of  the  invisible  somebody  with  the  right 
to  take  her  away?  Anxious,  but  a  minute  ago,  how  she  would 
take  the  news  regarding  his  probable  arrangements  with  Blanche, 
Pen  was  hurt  somehow  that  she  received  the  intelligence  so  easily, 
and  took  his  happiness  for  granted. 

"Until  somebody  comes,"  Laura  said,  with  a  laugh,  "I  will 
stay  at  home  and  be  Aunt  Laura,  and  take  care  of  the  children 
when  Blanche  is  in  the  world.  I  have  arranged  it  all.  I  am  an 
excellent  housekeeper.  Do  you  know  I  have  been  to  market  at 
Paris  with  Mrs.  Beck,  and  have  taken  some  lessons  from  M.  Grand- 
jean  ]  And  I  have  had  some  lessons  in  Paris  in  singing  too,  with 
the  money  which  you  sent  me,  you  kind  boy  :  and  I  can  sing  much 
bett43r  now :  and  I  have  le^vmed  to  dance,  though  not  so  well  as 
Blanche,  and  when  you  become  a  Minister  of  State,  Blaudie  shall 
present  me:"  and  with  this,  and  with  a  ]>rovokiug  good-humour, 
she  performed  for  him  the  last  Parisian  curtsey. 

Lady  liockminster  came  in  whilst  this  curtsey  was  being  per- 
formed, and  gave  to  Arthur  one  finger  to  shake;  which  he  took, 
and  over  which  he  bowed  as  well  as  he  could,  wliich,  in  truth,  was 
very  clumsily, 

"  So  you  are  going  to  be  married,  sir,"  said  the  old  huly. 

"  S(iold  him,  Lady  Rockminster,  for  not  telling  us,"  Laura  said, 
going  away :  which,  in  truth,  the  old  lady  begsm  instantly  to  do. 
"So  you  are  going  to  marry,  and  to  go  into  Parliament  in  place 
of  that  gorxl-for-nothing  Sir  Francis  Clavering.  I  wanted  him  to 
give  my  grandson  his  scat — why  did  he  not  give  my  grandson  his 
seat?  I  hope  you  are  to  have  a  great  deal  of  money  with  Miss 
Amory.     /  wouldn't  take  her  without  a  great  deal." 

"Sir  Francois  Clavering  is  tired  of  Parliament,"  Pen  said, 
wincing,  "and — and  I  nithcr  wish  to  attempt  that  career.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  at  least  premature." 

"  I  wonder,  when  you  had  Laura  at  home,  you  could  take  up 
with  such  an  affected  little  creatine  as  that,"  the  old  lady  continuecl. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  Miss  Amory  does  not  please  your  Ladyship," 
said  Pen,  smiling. 

"You  mean — that  it  is  no  affair  of  mine,  and  that  I  am  not 
going  to  marry  her.  Well,  I'm  not,  and  I'm  very  glad  I  am  not 
— a  little  odious  thing — when  I  think  that  a  man  could  prefer  her 
to  my  Laura,  IVe  no  patience  with  him,  and  so  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  see  Laura  with  such  favotuable  eyea,** 
Pen  said. 
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"You  are  very  glatl,  and  you  are  very  sorry.  What  (lo€»  it 
matter,  sir,  whether  you  are  very  gla<l  or  very  sorry?  A  young 
man  who  prefers  Miss  Amory  to  Miss  Bell  ha£  no  business  to  be 
sorry  or  glad.  A  young  man  who  takes  up  with  such  a  cnx>ke<l 
lump  of  affectation  as  that  little  Amory, — for  she  is  crooked,  I  tell 
you  she  is, — after  seeing  my  Launi,  lias  no  riglit  to  hold  up  his 
hea<l  agjiin.  Where  is  your  friend  Bluclx^iird]  The  tall  young 
man,  I  mean, — Warrington,  isn't  his  name?  Why  does  he  not 
come  down  and  marry  Launi  ?  What  do  the  young  men  meiin  by 
not  marrying  such  a  girl  as  that  ?  They  all  marry  for  money  now. 
You  are  all  selfish  and  cowards.  We  mn  away  with  each  other 
ami  made  foolish  matches  in  my  time.  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  young  men  !  When  I  was  at  Paris  in  the  winter,  I  asked  all 
the  threx3  attaches  at  the  Emlx'issy  why  they  did  not  fidl  in  love 
with  Miss  Bell  ?  They  laughed  —they  said  they  wante<l  money. 
You  are  all  selfish — you  are  all  cowards." 

"  I  hoi)e  before  you  offered  Miss  Bell  to  the  attach^,"  said  Pen, 
with  s<mie  heat,  "  you  did  her  the  favour  to  consult  her  ? " 

"Miss  Bell  has  only  a  little  money.  Miss  Bell  must  marry 
soon.  Somelxxly  must  make  a  match  for  her,  sir ;  and  a  girl  ain't 
offer  herself,"  said  the  old  dowager,  with  great  state.  "  Laiura,  my 
dear,  I've  been  telling  your  cousin  that  all  the  young  men  are 
s(?Ifish ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  pennyworth  of  romance  left  among 
them.     He  is  as  bad  as  the  rest." 

"  Have  you  l)een  asking  Arthur  why  he  won't  marry  me  ? "  said 
Laura,  with  a  smile,  coming  iKick  and  taking  her  cousin's  hand. 
(She  had  been  away,  i>erhaps  to  hide  some  traces  of  emotion,  which 
she  did  not  wish  others  to  see.)  "  He  is  going  to  marry  somebody 
else ;  and  I  intend  to  be  very  fond  of  her,  and  to  go  and  live  with 
them,  provided  he  then  does  not  ask  every  bachelor  who  comes  to 
his  house,  why  he  dtxjs  not  marry  me." 

The  terrors  of  Pen's  conscience  being  thus  appeased,  and  hie 
examination  Wfore  Laura  over  without  any  reproiu^hes  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  Pen  began  to  find  that  his  duty  and  inclination  led 
him  constantly  to  Baymouth,  where  Lady  Ro(^kminster  intbrmed 
him  that  a  phwe  wjis  always  reserved  for  him  at  her  table.  "  And 
I  recommend  you  to  (!onie  oft<:n,"  the  old  lady  said,  "  for  Grondjean 
is  an  excellent  cook,  and  to  be  with  Laura  and  me  will  do  your 
manners  good.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  always  thinking 
about  yourself  Don't  blush  and  stammer — almost  all  young  men 
arc  always  thinking  alx>ut  themselves.  My  sons  and  grandsons 
always  were  until  I  cured  them.  Come  here,  and  let  us  teach  you 
to  behave  properly ;  you  will  not  have  to  carve  that  is  done  at  the 
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side-table.  Hecker  will  give  you  as  much  wine  as  is  good  for  you  ; 
and  on  days  when  you  are  very  good  and  amusing  you  shall  have 
some  champagne.  Hcckcr,  mind  what  I  say.  Mr.  Pendennis  is  Miss 
Laura's  brother ;  and  you  ^ill  make  him  comfortable,  and  see  that 
he  does  not  have  too  much  wine,  or  disturb  me  whilst  I  am  taking 
my  nap  after  dinner.  You  are  selfish :  I  intend  to  cure  you  of 
being  selfish.  You  will  dine  here  when  you  have  no  other  engage- 
ments; and  if  it  rains  you  had  better  put  up  at  the  hotel.''  As  long 
as  the  good  lady  could  order  everybody  round  about  her,  she  was  not 
hard  to  please ;  and  all  the  slaves  and  subjects  of  her  little  dowager 
court  trembled  before  her,  but  loved  her. 

She  <lid  not  receive  a  very  numerous  or  brilliant  society.  The 
doctor,  of  course,  was  admitted,  as  a  constant  and  faithful  visitor ; 
the  vicar  and  his  curate ;  and  on  public  days  the  vicar's  wife  and 
daughters,  and  some  of  the  season  visitors  at  Baymouth,  were  re- 
ceived at  the  old  lady's  entertainments :  but  generally  the  company 
was  a  small  one,  and  Mr.  Arthur  drank  his  wine  1)y  himself,  when 
Lady  Rockminster  retired  to  take  her  doze,  and  to  be  played  and 
sung  to  sleep  by  Laura  after  diimer. 

"  If  my  music  can  give  her  a  nap,"  said  the  goo<l-natured  girl, 
"  ought  I  not  to  be  very  glad  tliat  I  can  do  so  much  good  ]  Lady 
Roitkminster  sleeps  very  little  of  night :  and  I  used  to  read  to 
her  until  I  fell  ill  at  Paris,  since  when  she  will  not  liear  of  my 
sitting  up." 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  to  me  when  you  were  ill  ? "  asked  Pen, 
with  a  blush. 

"  What  good  could  you  do  me  1  I  had  Martha  to  nurse  me : 
and  the  doctor  every  day.  You  are  too  ])usy  to  write  to  women  or 
to  think  about  them.  You  have  your  books  and  your  newsimjiers, 
and  your  politics  and  your  railroads  to  oc^cupy  you.  I  wrote  when 
I  was  well." 

And  Pen  looked  at  her,  and  blushed  again,  as  lie  remenil)ercd 
that,  during  all  the  time  of  licr  illness,  he  hatl  never  written  to  her 
and  Jiatl  scart^ely  thought  alx)ut  her. 

In  cx)nsequence  of  liis  relationship,  Pen  was  free  to  walk  and 
ride  with  his  cousin  consttuitly,  and  in  the  course  of  those  walks 
and  rides,  could  a])preciate  the  sweet  frankness  of  her  disposition, 
and  the  truth,  simplicity,  and  kindliness  of  her  fair  and  spotle&j 
heart.  In  their  mother's  lifetime  she  had  never  spoken  so  openly 
or  so  conlially  as  now.  The  desire  of  poor  Helen  to  make  a  union 
betwwn  her  two  children  had  caused  a  reserve  on  Laura's  part 
towanls  Pen  ;  for  which,  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  Arthur's 
life,  there  was  now  no  necessity.  He  was  engaged  to  another 
woman  *  and  Laura  became  his  sister  at  once, — hiding,  or  banishing 
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from  herself  any  doubts  which  she  might  have  as  to  hiB  choice ; 
striving  to  look  cheerfully  forward,  and  hope  for  his  prosperity  ; 
promising  herself  to  do  all  that  affection  might  do  to  make  her 
mother's  darling  happy. 

Their  talk  was  often  about  the  departed  mother.  And  it  was 
from  a  thousand  stories  which  Laura  told  liim  that  Arthur  was 
made  aware  how  constant  and  absorbing  that  silent  maternal 
devotion  had  been  ;  which  had  accompanied  him  present  and  altsent 
through  life,  and  had  only  ended  with  the  fond  widow's  last  breath. 
One  day  the  people  in  Clavoring  saw  a  lad  m  chai^ge  of  a  couple  of 
horses  at  the  churchyard  gate :  and  it  was  told  over  tlie  place  that 
Pen  and  Laura  had  visited  Helen's  grave  together.  Since  Arthiu* 
had  come  down  into  the  country,  he  had  been  there  once  or  twice  : 
but  the  sight  of  the  sacTcd  stone  had  brought  no  consolation  to  liim. 
A  guilty  man  <loing  a  guilty  deed :  a  mere  speculator,  content  to  lay 
down  his  faith  and  honour  for  a  fortune  and  a  worldly  career ;  and 
owning  that  his  life  was  but  a  contemptible  siurender — what  right 
had  he  in  the  holy  j)lace? — what  booted  it  to  him  that  others  in  the 
world  he  lived  in  were  no  better  than  himself?  Arthur  and  Laura 
rode  by  the  gat(»  of  FainMiks  ;  and  he  shook  hands  with  his  tenant's 
children,  playing  on  the  lawn  and  the  terrace — Laura  looked  steailily 
at  tlie  cottage  wall,  at  the  creei)er  on  the  {lorch,  and  the  magnolia 
gro\iing  up  to  her  window.  "  Mr.  Pendennis  rode  by  to-day,"  one 
of  the  l:M)ys  told  his  mother,  **witli  a  Luly,  and  he  8topi)e(l  and 
talked  to  us,  and  he  asked  for  a  bit  of  honeysiu^kle  off  the  iK>rch, 
and  gave  it  the  huly.  I  couhhrt  8(Ki  if  she  was  pretty ;  she  had 
her  veil  down.  She  was  riding  one  of  Cramp's  horses,  out  of 
Baymouth." 

As  they  nxle  over  the  downs  betwc(?n  home  and  Baymcuth,  Pen 
did  not  speak  much,  though  they  rode  viry  close  together.  He  was 
thinking  what  a  ni<K*kery  life  was,  and  how  men  refuse  hapuiuess 
when  they  nuiy  have  it ;  or,  having  it,  kick  it  down ;  or  barter 
it,  with  their  eyes  open,  for  a  little  worthless  money  or  beg)L:arly 
honour.  An<l  then  the  thought  came,  what  does  it  matter  for  the 
little  space  ]  The  livi^s  of  the  best  and  purest  of  us  are  (x»nsumed 
in  a  vain  desire,  and  end  in  a  disap|>ointment :  as  the  dear  sours 
who  sleeps  in  her  grave  yonder.  She  had  her  selfish  ambitiou,  as 
much  as  Csesar  ha<l ;  and  died,  l)alked  of  her  life's  longing.  The 
stone  covers  over  our  hopes  and  our  memories.  Our  place  knows 
us  not  "Other  people's  children  are  playing  on  the  grass,"  he 
broke  out,  in  a  hanl  voice,  "where  you  and  I  used  to  play,  Laura. 
And  you  see  how  the  magnolia  we  planted  has  grown  up  since  our 
time.     I  have  been  round  to  one  or  two  of  the  cottages  where  my 
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mother  used  to  visit.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  year  that  she 
is  gons,  and  the  people  whom  she  used  to  benefit  care  no  more 
for  ner  death  than  for  Queen  Anne's.  We  are  all  selfish :  the 
world  is  selfish  :  there  are  but  a  few  exceptions,  like  you,  my  dear, 
to  shine  like  good  deeds  in  a  naughty  world,  and  make  the  blackness 
more  dismal." 

"I  wish  you  would  not  speak  in  that  way,  Arthur,"  said 
Laura,  looking  down  and  bending  her  head  to  the  honeysuckle 
on  her  breast.  "When  you  told  the  little  boy  to  give  me  this, 
you  were  not  selfish." 

"  A  pretty  sacrifice  I  made  to  get  it  for  you  ! "  said  the  sneerer. 

"  But  your  heart  was  kind  and  full  of  love  when  you  did  so. 
One  cannot  ask  for  more  than  love  and  kindness ;  and  if  you  think 
humbly  of  yourself,  Arthur,  the  love  and  kindness  are  not  diminished 
— are  they?  I  often  thought  our  dearest  mother  spoilt  you  at 
home,  by  worshipping  you ;  and  that  if  you  are — I  hate  the  Word 
— what  you  say,  her  too  great  fondness  helped  to  make  you 
so.  And  as  for  tlie  world,  when  men  go  out  into  it,  I  sup; 
}>08e  they  cannot  be  otherwise  than  selfish.  You  have  to  fight 
for  yourself,  and  to  get  on  for  yourself,  and  to  make  a  name 
for  yourself.  Mnmnm  and  your  uncle  both  encouraged  you  in 
this  ambition.  If  it  is  a  vain  thing,  why  pursue  it?  I  suppose 
such  a  clever  man  as  you  intends  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
tlie  country,  by  going  into  Parliament,  or  you  would  not  wish  to 
be  there.  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  are  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? " 

"  Women  don't  understand  about  politics,  my  dear,"  Pen  said, 
sneering  at  hinkself  as  he  siKtke. 

"  But  why  don't  you  make  us  understand  ?  I  could  never  tell 
about  Mr.  Pyusent  why  he  shoidd  like  to  be  there  so  much.  He 
is  not  a  clever  man " 

"  He  certainly  is  not  a  genius,  Pynsent,"  said  Pen. 

"  Lady  Diana  says  that  he  attends  Comniittees  all  day ;  that 
then  agiiin  he  is  at  the  House  all  night;  that  he  always  votes 
as  he  is  told ;  that  he  never  speaks ;  that  he  will  never  get  on 
beyond  a  subordinate  place,  and,  as  his  grandmother  tells  him,  he 
is  chokeil  with  rc<l-tape.  Are  you  going  to  follow  the  same  career, 
Arthur?  What  is  there  in  it  so  brilliant  that  you  should  be  so 
eager  for  it?  I  would  rather  that  you  should  stop  at  home,  and 
write  books — good  books,  kind  l)ooks,  with  gentle  kind  thoughts, 
such  as  you  have,  dear  Arthur,  and  such  as  might  do  people 
good  to  read.  And  if  you  do  not  win  fame,  what  then?  You 
own  it  is  vanity,  and  you  can  live  very  happily  without  it.  I 
must  not  pretend  to  ailvise :  but  I  take  you  at  your  own  word 
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about  the  world ;  and  as  you  own  it  is  wicke<l,  and  that  it  tires 
you,  ask  you  why  you  don't  leave  it  ? " 

"  And  what  would  you  have  me  do  1 "  asked  Arthur. 

"  I  would  have  you  bring  your  wife  to  Fairoaks  to  live  there, 
and  study,  and  do  good  round  about  you.  I  would  like  to  Koe  your 
own  children  playing  on  the  lawn,  Arthur,  and  that  we  might  pray 
in  our  mother's  church  again  once  more,  dear  brother.  If  the 
world  is  a  temptation,  are  we  not  told  to  pray  that  we  may  not 
be  le<l  into  it ?" 

"  Do  you  think  Blanche  would  make  a  goo<l  wife  for  a  i>etty 
country  gentleman  ?  Do  you  think  I  should  l)ecome  the  charactter 
very  well,  Laura  1"  Pen  asked.  "RememWr  temptation  walks 
about  the  hedgerows  as  well  as  the  city  streets :  and  idleness  is 
the  greatest  tempter  of  all." 

"What  does — does  Mr.  Warrington  say?"  Siiid  Laura,  as  a 
blush  momitwl  up  to  her  check,  and  of  which  Pen  saw  the  fei^'our, 
though  Laura's  veil  fell  over  her  face  to  hide  it. 

Pen  rode  on  by  Launi's  side  silently  for  a  while.  George's 
name  so  mentioned  brought  bacik  tlie  i)ast  to  him,  and  the  thouglits 
which  he  had  once  hml  regarding  George  and  Laura.  Why  slicmld 
the  recurrence  of  the  thought  agitjite  him,  now  that  he  knew  the 
uni(m  wiis  impossible'?  Why  sliouhl  he  Ixi  curious  to  know  if, 
during  the  months  of  their  intimacy,  Launi  had  felt  a  regard  for 
Warrington?  From  that  day  until  the  present  time  George  hiul 
never  allude<l  to  his  story,  and  Arthur  remenil)ered  now  that  since 
then  George  had  sciircely  ever  mentioned  Laura's  name. 

At  last  he  came  close  to  her.  "Tell  me  something,  Laura," 
he  said. 

She  put  back  her  veil  and  looked  at  him.  "What  is  it, 
Arthur]"  she  asked — though  from  the  tremor  of  her  voice  she 
guesse<l  very  well. 

"  Tell  me  —  but  for  George's  misfortune  —  I  never  knew  him 
speak  of  it  Ix^fore  or  since  that  day — would  you — would  you  have 
given  him — what  you  refuwHl  me  1 " 

"  Yes,  Pen,"  she  Siiid,  bursting  into  t«irs. 

"He  deserve<l  you  In^tter  tlian  I  did,"  jMX)r  Arthur  groaned 
forth,  with  an  indescrilmble  pang  at  his  heart.  "  I  am  but  a  selfish 
wretch,  and  George  is  better,  nobler,  tru(T,  than  I  am.  Goil  >>]ess 
him ! " 

"Yes,  Pen,"  said  Laura,  reacjhing  out  her  hand  to  Jier  einisiu, 
and  he  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  for  a  moment  she  soblx^l  (»u  his 
shoulder. 

The  gentle  girl  had  ha<l  her  secret,  and  told  it.  In  the  widow's 
last  journey  fix)m  Fairoaks,  wlum  hastening  with  her  mother   to 
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Arthur's  sick-bod,  Laura  had  made  a  different  confession;  and  it 
was  only  wlicn  Warrington  told  his  own  story,  and  described  the 
hopeless  condition  of  his  life,  that  she  discovered  how  much  her 
feelings  had  changed,  and  with  what  tender  sympathy,  with  what 
great  respect,  delight,  and  atlmiration  she  hod  grown  to  regard  her 
cousin's  friend.  Until  she  knew  that  some  plans  she  might  have 
dreamed  of  were  impossible,  and  that  Warrington,  reading  her  heart, 
perhai)S,  had  told  his  melancholy  story  to  warn  her,  she  had  not 
asked  herself  whether  it  wa«  jKKssible  that  her  affections  could 
change ;  and  had  been  shocked  and  scared  by  the  discovery  of  the 
tnitli.  How  shoidd  she  have  told  it  t<^  Helen,  and  confessed  her 
shame  ]  Poor  Laum  felt  guilty  before  her  friend,  with  the  secret 
which  she  dared  not  confide  to  her;  felt  as  if  she  had  been  un- 
grateful for  Helen's  love  and  regard ;  felt  as  if  she  had  been  wickedly 
faithless  to  Pen  in  withdrawing  that  love  from  him  which  he  did 
not  even  care  to  accept ;  humbled  even  and  repentant  before  War- 
rington, lest  she  shouM  have'  encouraged  him  by  imdue  sympathy, 
or  shown  the  preference  wliich  slie  began  to  feel. 

The  catastrophe  which  broke  up  Laura's  home,  and  the  grief 
and  anguish  which  she  felt  for  her  mother's  dcjath,  gave  her  littlo 
leisure  for  thoughts  more  selfish ;  and  by  the  time  she  ralliai  from 
that  grief  the  minor  one  was  also  almost  cured.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment  that  she  had  indulged  a  hoi>e  about  Warrington.  Hei 
ailmiration  and  respect  for  him  remained  jis  strong  as  ever.  But 
the  tender  feeling  with  which  she  knew  she  hjul  regarded  him  was 
schooletl  into  such  calmness,  that  it  may  be  8ai<l  to  have  been  dead 
and  passed  away.  The  pang  wliich  it  left  l)ehind  was  one  of 
humility  and  remorse.  "  Oh,  how  wicked  and  i)roud  I  was  about 
Arthur,"  she  thought :  "  how  self-confident  and  unforgiving !  I 
never  forgave  from  my  heart  this  poor  girl,  wlio  was  fond  of  him, 
or  liim  for  encouraging  her  love ;  and  I  have  been  more  guilty  than 
she,  poor  little  artless  creature !  I,  pn)fessing  to  love  one  man, 
could  listen  to  another  only  too  eagerly ;  and  would  not  juinlon  the 
change  of  feelings  in  Arthur,  whilst  I  myself  was  changing  and 
unfaithful."  And  so  humiliating  herself  and  acknowledging  her 
wciikness,  the  ix>or  girl  sought  for  strength  and  refuge  in  the  manner 
m  which  she  had  Inxm  accustomed  to  look  for  them. 

She  had  done  no  wrong :  but  there  are  some  folks  who  suffer  for 
a  fault  ever  so  trifling  as  much  as  others  whow?  stout  consciences 
can  walk  imder  crimes  of  almost  any  weight ;  and  poor  Laura  chose 
to  fancy  that  she  had  acte<l  in  this  deli(rate  juncture  of  her  life  as  a 
very  great  criminal.  She  detennined  that  she  had  dc»iie  Pen  a  great 
injury  by  withdrawing  that  love  which,  privately  in  her  mother's 
hearing,  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  ;  that  she  had  l)een  ungrateful 
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to  her  dead  benefactress  by  ever  allowing  herself  to  think  of  anothei 
or  of  violating  her  promise ;  and  that,  considering  her  own  enormous 
crimes,  she  ought  to  be  very  gentle  in  judging  those  of  others,  whose 
temptations  were  much  greater,  very  likely  :  and  whose  motives  she 
could  not  understand. 

A  year  back,  Laura  would  have  been  indignant  at  the  idea  that 
Arthur  should  marry  Blanche  *    and  her  high  spirit  would  have 
risen  as  she  thought  that  from  worldly  motives  he  should  stoop  to 
one  so  unworthy.     Now  when  the  news  was  brought  to  her  of  such 
a  chance  (the  intelligence  was  given  to  her  by  old  Lady   Rock- 
minster,  whose  speeches  were  as  direct  and  rapid  as  a  slap  on  tlic 
face),  the  humbled  girl  winced  a  little  at  the  blow,  but  bore   it 
meekly,  and  with  a  desperate  acquiescence.     "  He  has  a  right  to 
marry ;  he  knows  a  great  deal  more  of  the  world  than  I  do,"  slie 
argued  with  herself.     "  Blanche  may  not  be  so  light-minded  as  she 
seemed,  and  who  am  I  to  be  her  judge '^     I  dare  say  it  is  very  guud 
that  Arthur  should  go  into  Parliament  and  distinguish  himself, 
and  my  duty  is  to  do  everything  that  lies  in  my  power  to  aid  him 
and  Blanclie,  and  to  make  his  home  happy.     I  dare  say  I  shall 
live  with  them.     If  I  am  godmother  to  one  of  their  children,   I 
will  leave  her  my  three  thousand  pounds ! "     And  forthwith  slie 
began   to  think  what  she  could  give   Blanclie  out  of  her  small 
treasures,  and  how  best  to  conciliate  her  affection.     She  wrote  her 
forthwith  a  kind  letter,  in  which,  of  coiubc,  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  plans  in  contemplation,  but  in  which  Laura  recalled  old 
timers,  and  spoke  her  goiMl-will,  and  in  reply  to  this  slie  receive<l  an 
eager  answer  from  Blanche :  in  which  not  a  wonl  aljout  marriage 
was  said,  to  be  sure,  but  Mr.  Pendennis  was  mentioneil  two  or  three 
times  in  the  letter,  and  they  were  to  be  henceforth  dearest  Laura, 
an<i  dearest  Blanche,  and  loving  sisters,  and  so  forth. 

When  Pen  and  Laura  reached  home,  after  Laura's  confession 
(Pen's  noble  acknowle<lgment  of  his  own  inferiority  and  generous 
expression  of  love  for  Warringtim  causing  the  girl's  heart  to  throb, 
and  rendering  doubly  keen  tliose  tears  whii^h  she  sobl)ed  on  his 
shoulder),  a  little  slim  letter  was  awaiting  Miss  Bell  in  the  hall,  at 
which  she  treml)lc<l  rather  guiltily  as  she  unsealed  it,  and  at  which 
Pen  blushed  as  he  recognised  it :  for  he  saw  instantly  that  it  was 
from  Blanche. 

Laura  opene<l  it  hastily,  and  cast  her  eyes  quickly  over  it,  as 
Pen  kept  his  fixed  on  her,  blushing. 

"She  dates  from  London,"  Laura  said.  "She  has  been  with 
old  Bonner,  La<ly  Clavering's  maid.  Bonner  is  going  to  marry 
Lightfoot  the  butler.  Where  do  you  think  Blanche  has  been  f ''  she 
cried  out  eagerly. 
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"  To  Paris,  to  Scotland,  to  the  Casino  1 " 

"  To  Shephenl's  Inn,  to  see  Fanny ;  but  Fanny  waan't  there, 
and  Blanche  is  going  to  leave  a  present  for  her.  Isn't  it  kind 
of  her  and  thoughtful?"  And  she  handed  the  letter  to  Pen, 
who  read — 

"'I  saw  Madame  M^re,  who  was  scrubbing  the  room,  and 
looked  at  me  with  very  scrubbi/  looks ;  but  la  hdle  Fanny  was  not  au 
logis  ;  and  as  I  heanl  thcat  she  was  in  Captiiin  Strong's  apiirtmcnts, 
Bonner  and  I  mounted  au  troisihtie  to  see  this  famous  beauty. 
Anotlier  disappointment — only  tlie  Chevalier  Strong  and  a  friend 
of  his  in  the  room :  so  we  ciimc  away  aHer  all  without  seeing  the 
enchanting  Fjumy. 

"  *  Je  tVnvoie  mille  et  mille  haisers.  When  will  that  horrid 
canvassing  be  over?     Sleeves  are  worn '  &c.  &c.  &c.'* 

After  dinner  the  Doctor  was  reading  the  Times.  "A  young 
gentleman  I  attended  when  he  wjis  here  some  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  has  come  into  a  fine  fortune,"  tlie  Doc*tor  said.  "I  see  here 
announced  the  death  of  Joliii  Heur>'  Foker,  Esci.,  of  Logwcod  Hall, 
at  Pau,  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  tlie  15th  ult." 


CHAPTER  LXVII 

IN  WHICH  THE  MAJOR  IS  BIDDEN  TO  STAND 

AND  DELIVER 

ANY  gentleman  who  has  frcfiuentcd  the  "Wheel  of  Fortune** 
h\  public-hoiise,  where  it  may  be  niineinbered  that  Air.  James 
-*  *-  Mor^.in'H  Ohib  was  held,  an<l  wliere  Sir  Francis  Ciaveriiig  liad 
an  interview  with  Major  Pendeiinis,  is  aware  that  there  are  three 
rooms  for  ^uejsts  iip(m  the  gn)im(l -floor,  besides  the  bar  where  tJie 
landhuly  site.  One  is  a  parlour  frequented  by  the  public  at  large ; 
to  another  room  gentlemen  in  livery  resort ;  and  the  third  a}>art- 
ment,  on  the  door  of  which  "  Private  "  is  painted,  is  that  hired  bv 
the  Club  of  "The  Ct)nfidcntials,"  of  which  Messrs.  Morgan  and 
Lightfoot  were  members. 

The  noiseless  Morgiui  hatl  listened  to  the  conversation  between 
Stroni?  and  Major  Penilennis  at  the  latter's  own  lodgings,  and  hail 
carried  away  from  it  matter  for  much  private  sixHmlatioii  ;  and  a 
desire  of  knowledge  had  knl  him  to  follow  his  master  when  the 
Major  came  to  the  "  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  and  to  take  his  place  quietly 
in  the  Confiilential  room,  whilst  Pendennis  and  Clavering  ha<l  their 
discourse  in  tin;  jMirlour.  Therc  was  a  particular  comer  in  tlie  Con- 
fidential room  from  which  you  could  heur  almost  all  that  ]>;is8e<l  in 
the  next  apartment  ;  and  as  the  iMmversation  between  the  two  «'on tie- 
men  there  w;is  nither  angry,  and  carrie<l  on  in  a  high  key,  Morgsui  had 
the  l>enefit  of  overhearing  almost  the  whole  of  it ;  and  what  he  hejutl 
strengthened  the  ctmclusions  which  his  mind  hiul  previously  fonneil. 

"  He  knew  Altiimont  at  once,  did  he,  when  he  saw  him  in 
Sydney  1  Clav(!ring  ain't  no  more  marrietl  to  my  Laily  than  I  am  ! 
Altamimt's  the  man :  Altjimcmt's  a  convict ;  young  Harthiir  comes 
into  Parlyment,  and  the  Gov'nor  pn)mis<;s  not  to  split.  By  Jove 
what  a  sly  old  rogue  it  is,  that  old  Gov'nor  !  No  wonder  he's  anxious 
to  make  the  match  Ix^tween  Blanche  and  Harthur :  why,  she'll  have 
a  hundred  thousand  if  she's  a  peiuiy,  and  bring  her  man  a  seat  in 
Parlyment  int4)  the  Iwirgain."  Nolnxly  saw,  but  a  physiognomist 
would  have  liked  to  Ix'hold,  the  expression  of  Mr.  Morgan's  counte- 
nance, when  this  ast^nmding  int(dlig<'nc^  was  made  clear  to  him. 
"But  for  my  hage,  and  the  confoundeil  prejudices  of  soi'lety,"  he 
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said,  BUTYcying  himself  in  the  glass,  **  damuiy,  James  Morgan,  you 
might  marry  her  yourself."  But  if  he  could  not  marry  Miss  Blanche 
and  her  fortune,  Morgan  thought  he  could  mend  his  own  by  the 
possession  of  this  information,  and  that  it  might  be  productive  of 
benefit  to  him  from  very  many  sources.  Of  all  tJie  persons  whom 
the  secret  aft'tHited,  the  greater  numl)er  would  not  like  to  have  it 
known.  For  instance.  Sir  Francis  Clavering,  whose  fortune  it  in- 
volvexl,  would  wish  to  keep  it  (juiet ;  Colonel  Altiimont,  M'hose  neek 
it  im]>licated,  would  naturally  l)e  desirous  to  hush  it ;  and  that  young 
upstart  beast,  Mr.  Harthur,  who  was  for  gettin'  into  Parly ment  on 
the  strenth  of  it,  and  was  as  proud  as  if  he  was  a  duke  with  half  a 
millium  a  year  (such,  we  grieve  to  say,  was  Morgan's  opinion  of  his 
employer's  nephew),  would  pay  anythink  sooner  than  let  the  world 
know  that  he  was  manied  to  a  (!onvick's  daughter,  and  had  got  his 
8(?at  in  Parlyment  by  trafii(;king  with  this  secret.  As  for  Lady  C, 
Morgan  thought,  if  she's  tired  of  Clavering,  and  wants  to  get  rid  of 
him,  she'll  pay :  if  she's  frightened  about  her  son,  and  fond  of  the 
^ttle  beggar,  she'll  |ttiy  aU  the  sjime  :  and  Miss  Blanche  will  certainly 
;ome  down  handsome  to  the  man  who  will  put  her  into  her  rights, 
*'hich  she  was  unjustly  defrauded  of  them,  and  no  mistake. 
"  Dammy,"  concluded  the  valet,  reflcvting  upon  this  wonderful  hand 
which  luck  had  given  him  to  play,  "  with  such  canls  as  these,  James 
Morgan,  you  are  a  made  man.  It  may  be  a  reg'lar  enewity  to  me. 
Every  one  of  'em  must  susecrilxj.  And  with  what  I've  made  already, 
I  may  cut  business,  give  my  old  Gov'nor  warning,  turn  gentleman, 
and  have  a  servant  of  my  own,  bega*l."  Entertaining  himself  with 
calculations  such  as  these,  that  were  not  a  little  likely  to  |)ertiurb  a 
man  s  spirit,  Mr.  Morgan  showed  a  very  great  (Uigroe  of  self-command 
by  afipearing  and  being  calm,  and  by  not  allowing  his  hiture  prospects 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with  his  present  duties. 

One  of  the  i)er8ons  whom  the  story  chiefly  concerned.  Colonel 
Altamont,  was  absent  frx)m  Lon<ion  \iiien  Morgan  was  thus  made 
actpiainted  with  hin  history.  The  valet  knew  of  Sir  Francis  Claver- 
ing's  Shephenl's  Inn  haimt,  and  walked  thither  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  Rironet  and  Pendennis  had  had  their  conversation  together. 
But  that  bin!  was  flown ;  Colonel  Altam<mt  had  receivtnl  his  Derby 
winnings,  and  was  gone  to  the  Continent.  The  fiact  of  his  absence 
was  exceedingly  vexatious  to  Mr.  Morgan.  "He'll  drop  all  that 
money  at  the  gambling-shoi)s  on  the  Rhind,"  thought  Morgan,  "and 
I  might  have  had  a  good  bit  of  it.  It's  confounded  annoying 
to  think  he's  gone  and  couldn't  have  waite<l  a  few  days  longer." 
Hope,  triumphant  or  deferre<l,  ambition  or  disappointment,  victory 
or  patient  ambush,  Morgan  bore  all  alike,  with  similar  equable 
countenance.     Until  the  proi>er  day  came,  the  Minor's  boots  were 
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varnished,  and  his  hair  waa  curled,  his  early  cup  of  tea  was  brought 
to  his  bo(lside,  his  oaths,  rebukes,  and  senile  satire  borne,  with  silent 
obsequious  fidelity.  Who  would  think,  to  see  him  waiting  upon  his 
master,  packing  and  shouldering  his  trunks,  and  occasionally  assisting 
at  table  at  the  country  houses  where  he  might  be  staying,  that  Morgan 
was  richer  than  his  employer,  and  knew  liis  secTets  and  other  people*8 1 
In  the  pn)fession  Mr.  Morgan  wiis  greatly  rc8pecte<l  and  admired,  and 
his  reputation  for  wealth  and  wisdom  got  him  much  renown  at  most 
supper-tables :  the  younger  gentlemen  voted  him  stoopid,  a  feller  of 
no  ideas,  and  a  fogey,  in  a  word  :  but  not  one  of  them  would  not  s-iy 
amen  to  the  heartfelt  prayer  which  some  of  the  most  serioiw-mindeil 
among  the  gentlemen  uttered,  "  When  I  die  may  I  cut  up  as  well  as 
Morgan  Pcndennis  I " 

As  became  a  man  of  fashion.  Major  Pendennis  spent  the  autiimn 
passing  from  house  to  house  of  such  country  friends  as  were  at 
home  to  receive  him,  and  if  the  Duke  happened  to  Ix;  abroad,  or 
the  Marquis  in  Scotland,  condescending  to  sojourn  with  Sir  John 
or  the  plain  Squire.  To  say  the  tnith,  the  old  gentleman^s  reputa- 
tion was  somewhat  on  the  wane :  many  of  the  men  of  his  time  had 
died  out,  and  the  occupants  of  their  halls  and  the  present  weaj^ers 
of  their  title*  knew  not  Major  Pcndennis ;  and  Uttle  cai-e<l  for  his 
traditions  of  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins,  and  of  the  heroes  of  fashion 
passed  away.  It  must  have  stnick  the  good  man  with  melancholy 
as  he  walkeil  by  many  a  London  door,  to  think  how  seldom  it  waa 
now  opened  for  him,  and  how  often  he  used  to  knock  at  it — to 
what  bjm<iuets  and  welcome  ho  used  to  pass  through  it — a  score 
of  years  back.  He  Ix^gan  to  own  that  he  was  no  longer  of  the 
pn^sent  age,  and  dimly  to  apprehend  that  the  young  men  laughed 
at  him.  Such  melancholy  musings  must  come  across  many  a  Pall 
Mall  jihilosopher.  The  men,  thinks  he,  are  not  such  as  they  usecl 
to  be  in  his  time :  the  ohl  grand  mtumer  and  courtly  grace  of  life 
are  gone :  what  is  C}istlewo<xl  House  and  the  present  Castlewoixl 
comi)ared  U)  the  magnificicnce  of  the  old  mansion  and  owner  ?  The 
late  lord  came  to  London  with  four  post-chaises  and  sixteen  horses  : 
all  the  West  Roiul  hurried  out  to  look  at  his  ciivalcmle :  the  people 
in  London  streets  even  stopiKMl  as  his  prt)cession  passed  them.  The 
present  lord  travels  with  five  bagmen  in  a  railway  carriage,  and 
sne^iks  away  from  the  stiition,  smoking  a  cigar  in  a  brougham. 
The  late  lonl  in  autumn  filled  Castlewood  with  company,  who 
drank  claret  till  midnight :  the  present  man  buries  himself  in  a  hut 
on  a  Scotch  mountain,  and  pjisses  November  in  two  or  three  closets 
in  an  entresol  at  Paris,  where  his  amusements  are  a  dinner  at  a 
cafd  and  a  box  at  a  Uttle  theatra    What  a  contrast  there  is  between 
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his  Lady  Lorraine,  the  Regent's  Lady  Lorraine,  and  her  little  Lady- 
ship of  the  present  era !  He  figures  to  himself  the  first,  beautiful, 
gorgeous,  magnificent  in  diamonds  and  velvets,  daring  in  rouge,  the 
wits  of  the  world  (the  old  wits,  the  old  polished  gentlemen — not 
the  canaille  of  to-<lay  with  their  language  of  the  cabstand,  and 
their  coats  smelling  of  smoke)  bowing  at  her  feet ;  and  then  thinks 
of  to-day's  Lady  Lorraine — a  little  woman  in  a  black  silk  gown, 
like  a  governess,  who  talks  astronomy,  and  labouring  classes,  and 
emigration,  and  the  deuce  knows  what,  and  lurks  to  church  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Abbots-Lorraine,  that  used  to  be  the 
noblest  house  in  the  county,  is  turned  into  a  monastery — a  regular 
La  Trappe.  They  don't  drink  two  glasses  of  wine  after  dinner,  and 
every  other  man  at  table  is  a  country  curate,  with  a  white  neck- 
cloth, whose  talk  is  about  Polly  Higson's  progress  at  school,  or 
Widow  Watkins'  lumbago.  "And  the  other  young  men,  those 
lounging  guardsmen  and  great  lazy  dandies — sprawling  over  sofas 
and  billiard-tables,  and  stealing  ofi'  to  smoke  pipes  in  each  other's 
bedrooms,  caring  for  nothing,  reverencing  nothing,  not  even  an  old 
gentleman  who  has  known  their  fathers  and  their  betters,  not  even 
a  pretty  woman — what  a  difference  there  is  between  these  men  who 
poison  the  very  tiunips  and  stubble-fields  with  their  tobacco,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  our  time ! "  thinks  the  Major ;  "  the  breed  is 
gone — there's  no  use  for  'em ;  they're  replaced  by  a  parcel  of 
damned  cotton-spinners  and  utilitarians,  and  young  sprigs  of  parsons 
with  their  hair  combed  down  their  backs.  I'm  getting  old  :  they're 
getting  i^ast  me  :  they  laugh  at  us  old  boys,"  thought  old  Pendennis. 
And  he  was  not  tar  wrong;  the  times  and  manners  which  he  ad- 
mired were  pretty  nearly  gone — the  gay  young  men  "  larked  "  him 
irreverently,  whilst  the  serious  youth  had  a  grave  pity  and  wonder 
at  him,  which  would  have  been  even  more  painful  to  bear,  had  the 
old  gentleman  been  aware  of  its  extent.  But  he  was  rather  simple  : 
his  examination  of  moral  questions  had  never  been  very  deep ;  it 
had  never  struck  him,  perhaps,  until  very  lately,  that  he  was  other- 
wise than  a  most  respectable  and  rather  fortunate  man.  Is  there 
no  old  age  but  his  without  reverence  ?  Did  youthful  folly  never  jeer 
at  other  bald  pates  1  For  the  jwu^t  two  or  three  years,  he  had 
begim  to  perceive  that  his  day  was  well-nigh  over,  and  that  the 
men  of  the  new  time  had  iKJgun  to  reign. 

After  a  rather  unsuccessfiil  autumn  season,  then,  during  which 
he  waA  faithfully  followed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  his  nephew  Arthur  being 
engaged,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Clavering,  it  happened  that  Major 
Pendennis  came  back  for  a  while  to  London,  at  the  dismal  end  of 
October,  when  the  fogs  and  the  lawyers  come  to  town.  Who  has 
not  looked  with  interest  at  those  loaded  cabs,  pilexl  boxes,  and 
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crowded  cliildren,  rattling  through  tlie  strc^tts  on  the  dun  October 
evenings ;  stopping  at  the  dark  houses,  where  they  discharge  nurse 
and  infant,  girls,  matron  and  father,  whose  holidays  are  overt 
Yesterday  it  was  France  and  sunshine,  or  Broaxlstairs  and  liberty ; 
to-<lay  comes  work  and  a  yellow  fog ;  and,  ye  gcnls  !  what  a  heap  of 
bills  there  lies  in  Master's  study.  And  the  clerk  has  brought  the 
lawyer's  p«aper8  from  Chamlx^rs ;  and  in  half-an-hour  the  lit<*rary 
man  knows  that  the  printer's  boy  will  be  in  the  passage :  and  Mr. 
Smith  with  that  little  iiccount  (that  particular  little  tu^count)  Ims 
called  presentient  of  yoiu*  arrival,  and  has  left  word  that  he  will 
call  to-morrow  morning  at  ten.  Who  amongst  us  has  not  said  goixi- 
bye  to  his  holiday  ;  returned  to  d\ui  London,  and  his  fate  ;  surveyed 
his  labours  and  liabilities  laid  out  before  him,  and  been  aware  of 
that  inevitable  little  account  to  settle  ?  Smith  and  his  little  account 
in  the  morning,  symbolise  duty,  ditliculty,  struggle,  which  you  will 
meet,  let  us  hope,  friend,  with  a  manly  and  honest  heart. — And  you 
think  of  him,  as  the  children  are  slumbering  once  more  in  their 
own  beds,  and  the  watchful  housewife  tenderly  pretends  to  sleep. 

Old  Pendennis  had  no  special  labours  or  bills  to  encounter  on 
the  morrow,  as  he  had  no  affection  at  home  to  soothe  him.  He 
had  always  money  in  his  desk  sufficient  for  his  wants ;  and  Iwing 
by  nature  and  habit  tolerably  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  other 
people,  these  latter  were  not  likely  to  disturb  him.  But  a  gentle- 
man may  be  out  of  temi)er  though  he  does  not  owe  a  shilling :  and 
though  he  may  be  ever  so  selfish,  he  must  occasionally  feel  dispirited 
and  lonely.  He  had  had  two  or  three  twinges  of  gout  in  the 
country-house  where  he  had  been  staying :  the  birds  were  wihl  and 
shy,  and  the  walking  over  the  ploughed  fields  had  fatiguetl  him 
deucedly :  the  young  men  luul  laughed  at  him,  and  he  had  been 
peevish  at  table  onc«  or  twice :  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  his 
whist  of  an  evening :  and,  in  fine,  was  glad  to  come  away.  In  all 
his  dealings  with  Morgjin,  his  valet,  he  hail  been  exceedingly  sidky 
and  (liscontente<l.  He  ha<l  sworn  at  him  and  abused  him  for  many 
days  i>iust.  He  had  scalded  his  mouth  with  batl  soup  at  Swindon. 
He  had  left  his  umbrella  in  the  railroa<l  carriage :  at  which  piece  of 
forgetfulness  he  was  in  such  a  rage,  that  he  cursed  Morgan  more 
freely  than  ever.  Both  the  chimneys  smoked  furiously  in  his 
IfMlgings  ;  and  when  he  caused  the  windows  to  be  flung  open,  be 
swore  so  acrimoniously,  that  Morgim  wjis  inclined  to  fling  him  out 
of  window,  too,  through  that  opened  casement.  The  valet  swore 
after  his  master,  as  Pendennis  went  down  the  street  on  his  way 
to  the  Club. 

Bays's  was  not  at  all  i)lc}i8ant.    The  house  had  been  new  painted, 
and  smelt  of  varnish  and  tiuiKmtine,  and  a  large  streak  of  white 
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paint  iiitiioted  itself  on  the  bjick  of  the  old  boy's  fur-collarea  surtout. 
The  dinner  was  not  good :  and  the  three  most  odious  men  in  all 
London — old  Ilawkahaw,  wlioHe  cough  und  iicconipaniments  are  fit 
to  make  any  man  unoonifoi*t;ible ;  old  Colonel  Gripley,  who  seizes 
on  all  the  newspapers;  and  that  irreclaimable  old  bore  Jawkins, 
who  would  come  and  dine  at  the  next  table  to  Pendennis,  and 
de8cril)e  to  him  every  inn-bill  which  he  had  paid  in  his  foreign 
tour ;  each  and  all  of  these  disagreeable  i>ersonage«  and  incidents  had 
contributed  to  make  Major  Pendennis  miserable ;  and  the  Club  waiter 
tnxl  on  his  toe  ha  he  brought  him  his  coffee.  Never  alone  appear 
the  Immortiils.  The  Furies  always  hunt  in  company  :  they  pursued 
Pendennis  from  home  to  the  Club,  and  from  the  Club  home. 

Whilst  the  Major  Wiis  absent  from  his  lodgings,  Morgan  had 
be<3n  seated  in  the  landla4ly  s  jKirlour,  drinkuig  freely  of  hot  brandy- 
and-water,  and  pouring  out  on  Mrs.  Brixham  scmie  of  the  abuse 
which  he  ha<I  received  from  his  master  upstairs.  Mrs.  Brixham 
was  Morgjui's  slave.  lie  Wiis  his  landlady's  landlord.  He  had 
bought  the  kiase  of  the  house  which  she  rented ;  he  had  got  her 
name  and  her  son's  to  acc(^])tances,  and  a  bill  of  sale  which  made 
him  m}ist(;r  of  the  lnckle>*s  widow's  furniture.  The  young  Brixhaa^. 
wafl  a  clerk  in  an  insuninc€-offic€,  and  Morgim  could  jjut  him  into 
what  he  called  quod  any  day.  Mrs.  Brixham  was  a  clergyman's 
widow,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  after  j)crforming  his  duties  on  the  first 
floor,  htod  a  pleasure  in  making  the  old  hidy  fetch  him  his  bootjack 
and  his  slipijci-s.  She  was  his  slave.  The  little  black  profiles  of 
her  son  and  (hiught<?r ;  the  very  picture  of  Tiddlecot  Church,  where 
she  wjw  married,  and  her  poor  dear  Brixham  lived  and  died,  was 
now  Morgan's  j)roiKTty,  tis  it  hung  there  over  the  mantelpiece  of 
his  b}v«rk-})arlnur.  Morgjui  siitc  in  the  widow's  back-room,  in  the 
ex-<!urate's  old  horsehair  study-<;hair,  making  Mrs.  Brixham  bring 
sup])er  for  him,  and  fill  his  glass  again  and  again. 

The  li(iuor  waa  bought  with  the  poor  woman's  own  coin,  and  hence 
Morgan  indulged  in  it  only  the  more  freely;  and  he  had  eaten  his  supper 
and  was  drinking  a  thinl  tumbler  when  old  Pendennis  returned  from 
the  Club,  and  went  ui>stairs  to  his  rtjoms.  Mr.  Morgan  swore  very 
savagely  at  him  and  his  bell,  when  he  heard  the  latter,  and  finished 
his  tumbler  of  brandy  before  he  went  up  to  answer  the  summons. 

He  received  the  abuse  consecpient  on  this  delay  in  silence,  nor 
did  the  Major  condesc(nid  to  read,  in  the  flushed  face  and  glaring 
eyes  of  the  man,  the  anger  under  which  he  was  lalxMiring.  The  old 
gentleman's  foot-batii  was  at  the  fire ;  his  gown  and  slipixjrs  await- 
ing him  there.  Morgan  knelt  ilovni  to  take  his  boots  off  with  due 
subordination :  and  as  the  Major  abused  him  from  above,  kept  up  a 
growl  of  maledictions  below  at    his  feet.     Thus,  when  Pendennis 
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was  crying  "  Confound  you,  sir,  mind  that  strap — curse  you,  don*t 
wrench  my  foot  off/'  Morgan  sotto  voce  below  was  expressing  a  wish 
to  strangle  him,  drown  him,  and  punch  his  head  off. 

The  boots  removed,  it  became  necessary  to  divest  Mr.  Pendennis 
of  his  coat :  and  for  this  purpose  the  vaJet  had  necessarily  to  approach 
very  near  to  his  employer;  so  near  that  Pendennis  could  not  but 
perceive  what  Mr.  Morgan's  late  occupation  had  been ;  to  which  he 
adverted  in  that  simple  and  forcible  phraseology  which  men  are 
sometimes  in  the  habit  of  using  to  their  domestics ;  informing  Mor- 
gan that  he  was  a  drunken  beast,  and  that  he  smelt  of  brandy. 

At  this  the  man  broke  out,  losing  patience,  and  flinging  up  all  sub- 
ordination, "  I'm  drunk,  am  I  ?  I'm  a  beast,  am  I  ?  I'm  d — d,  am 
1 7  you  infernal  old  miscreant.  Shall  I  wring  your  old  head  off,  and 
drownd  yer  in  that  pail  of  water  1  Do  you  think  I'm  a-goin'  to  bear 
your  confounded  old  harrogance,  you  old  Wigsby  1  Chatter  your  old 
hivories  at  me,  do  you,  you  grinning  old  baboon  !  Come  on,  if  you  are 
a  man,  and  can  stand  to  a  man.    Ha  !  you  cowanl,  knives,  knives  !  " 

"  If  you  advance  a  step  I'll  send  it  into  you,"  said  the  M^or, 
seizing  up  a  knife  that  was  on  the  table  near  him.  Gro  downst^rs, 
you  drunken  brute,  and  leave  the  house ;  send  for  your  book  and 
your  wages  in  the  morning,  and  never  let  me  see  your  insolent  face 
again.  This  d — d  impertinence  of  yours  has  been  growing  for 
some  months  past.  You  have  been  growing  too  rich.  You  are  not 
fit  for  service.     Get  out  of  it,  and  out  of  the  house." 

"  And  where  would  you  wish  me  to  go,  pray,  out  of  the  'ouse  1 " 
asked  the  man,  "  and  won't  it  be  equal  convenient*  to-morrow  momin' ! 
— tootyfay  mame  shose,  siinniplay^  viunseer  ?  " 

"  Silence,  you  beast,  and  go  !  "  cried  out  the  Major. 

Morgan  began  to  laugh,  with  rather  a  sinister  laugh.  "  Look 
yere,  Pendennis,"  he  said,  seating  himself;  "since  I've  been  in  this 
room  you've  called  me  beast,  brute,  dog:  and  d — d  me,  haven't 
you  ?  How  do  you  supi)08e  one  man  likes  that  sort  of  talk  from 
another]  How  many  years  have  I  waited  on  you,  and  how  many 
damns  and  cusses  have  you  given  mc,  along  with  my  wages  1  Do 
you  think  a  man's  a  dog,  that  you  can  talk  to  him  in  this  way  ?  If 
I  choose  to  drink  a  little,  why  shouldn't  I?  I've  seen  many  a 
gentleman  drunk  form'ly,  and  pcr'aps  have  the  'abit  from  them. 
I  ain't  a-goin'  to  leave  this  house,  old  feller,  and  shall  I  tell  you 
why  ?  The  house  is  my  house,  every  stick  of  fumitur*  in  it  is  mine, 
excep'  your  old  trai)8,  and  your  sliower-bath,  and  your  wig-box.  IVe 
bought  the  place,  I  tell  you,  with  my  o'wn  industry  and  persever- 
ance. I  can  show  a  hundred  pound,  where  you  can  show  fifty,  or 
your  damned  supersellious  nephew  cither.  I've  served  you  honour- 
able, done  everythink  for  you  these  dozen  years,  and  I'm  a  dog,  am 
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I  ?  I'm  a  beaat,  am  1 1  That's  the  language  for  gentlemen,  not  for 
our  rank.  But  I'll  bear  it  no  more.  I  thn)w  up  your  service ;  I'm 
tired  on  it ;  I've  combed  your  old  ^ig  and  buckled  your  old  girths 
and  waistbands  long  enough,  I  tell  you.  Don't  look  savage  at  me, 
I'm  sitting  in  my  own  chair,  in  my  own  room,  a-telling  the  truth 
to  you.  I'll  be  yoiu*  beast,  and  your  brute,  and  your  dog  no  more. 
Major  Pendennis  'Alf  Pay." 

The  fury  of  the  old  gentleman,  met  by  the  servant's  abnipt 
revolt,  had  been  shocked  and  coole<l  by  the  concussion,  as  much  as 
if  a  sudden  shower-bath  or  a  pail  of  cold  water  had  been  flung  upon 
him.  That  effect  produced,  and  his  anger  calmed,  Morgan's  speech 
hiul  interested  him,  and  he  rather  respected  his  a^iversary,  and  his 
courage  in  facing  him,  as  of  old  days,  in  the  fencing-room,  he  would 
have  admired  the  opi>onent  who  hit  him. 

"  You  are  no  longer  my  servant,"  the  Major  said :  "  and  the 
house  may  be  yours ;  but  the  lodgings  are  mine,  and  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  leave  them.  To-morrow  morning,  when  we  have 
settled  our  accounts,  I  shall  remove  into  other  <iiiarters.  In  the 
meantime,  I  desire  to  go  to  bed,  and  have  not  the  slightest  wish  for 
your  further  company." 

"  We'll  have  a  settlement,  don't  you  l>e  afraid,"  Morgan  said, 
getting  up  from  his  chair.  "  I  ain't  done  with  you  yet ;  nor  with 
your  family,  nor  \^'ith  the  Clavering  family,  Major  Pendennis ;  and 
that  you  shall  know." 

"Have  the  goodness  to  leave  the  room,  sir; — I'm  tired,"  said 
the  Major. 

"  Hah  !  you'll  be  more  tired  of  me  afore  you've  done,"  answered 
the  man,  with  a  sneer,  and  walked  out  of  the  room ;  leaving  the 
Miijor  to  compose  himself,  as  best  he  might,  after  the  agitation  of 
this  extraordinary  scene. 

He  sate  and  mused  by  his  fireside  over  the  liast  events,  and 
the  confounded  impudence  and  ingratitude  of  servants ;  and  thought 
how  he  should  get  a  new  man :  how  devilish  unpleasant  it  was  for 
a  man  of  his  age,  and  with  his  habits,  to  part  with  a  fellow  to  whom 
he  had  Ixicn  accustomed :  how  Morgan  had  a  reccii)t  for  lK)ot-vamish, 
which  was  incomparably  better  and  more  (•omforta})lc  to  the  feet 
than  any  he  had  ever  tried ;  how  very  well  he  made  mutton-broth, 
and  tended  him  when  he  was  unwell.  "  Gad,  it's  a  hard  thing  to 
lose  a  fellow  of  that  sort :  but  he  must  go,"  thought  the  Major. 
"  He  has  grown  rich,  and  impudent  since  he  has  grown  rich.  He 
wa^  horribly  tipsy  and  abusive  to-night.  We  must  part,  and  I 
must  go  out  of  the  lodgings.  Dammy,  I  like  the  lodgings;  I'm 
used  to  'em.  It's  very  unpleasant,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  change  my 
quarters."     And  so  on,  mused  the  old  gentleman.     The  shower-bath 
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had  done  him  good  :  the  testiness  wtis  gone  :  the  loss  of  the  umbrella, 
the  smell  of  paint  at  the  Chib,  were  forgotten  under  the  superior 
excitement,  "  Confound  the  insolent  villain ! "  thought  the  old 
gentleman.  "He  understood  my  wants  to  a  nicety;  he  was  the 
best  servant  in  England."  He  thought  about  his  servant  aa  a  man 
thinks  of  a  horse  that  has  carried  him  long  and  well,-  and  that  has 
come  down  with  him,  and  is  safe  no  longer.  How  the  deuce  to  re- 
place him  1     Where  can  he  get  such  another  animal  ] 

In  these  mehincholy  cogitations  the  Major,  who  had  donned  his 
own  dressing-gown  and  replaced  his  head  of  hair  (a  httle  grey  had 
been  introduced  into  the  coiffure  of  late  by  Mr.  Truefitt,  which  had 
given  the  Major's  head  the  most  artless  and  resjHjc table  appearance)  ; 
in  these  cogitations,  we  say,  the  Major,  who  had  taken  off  his  wig 
and  put  on  his  night-handkerchief,  sate  absorbed  by  the  fireside, 
when  a  feeble  knock  came  at  his  door,  which  wiw  presently  openeti 
by  the  landlady  of  the  lodgings. 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  Mrs.  Brixham ! "  cried  out  the  Mi^or, 
stiirtled  that  a  lady  should  l)chol<l  him  in  the  simple  ap/Hireil  of 
his  night-toilette.     "  It — it's  very  late,  Mrs.  Brixham." 

"I  wish  I  might  speak  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  very 
piteously. 

"  About  Morgan,  I  suppose  1  He  has  cooled  himself  at  the 
pump.  Can't  take  him  back,  Mrs.  Brixham.  Impossible.  I'd 
determined  to  jmrt  with  him  before,  when  I  hciird  of  his  dealings 
in  the  discount  business — I  suppose  you've  heard  of  them,  Mrs. 
Brixham  ?     My  servant's  a  capitalist,  begad." 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  Mre.  Brixham,  "I  know  it  to  my  cost.  I 
borrowed  from  him  a  Uttle  money  five  years  ago ;  and  though  I  have 
paid  him  many  times  over,  I  am  entirely  in  his  j>ower.  I  am  ruined 
by  him,  sir.     Evcrytliing  I  hiwl  is  his.     He's  a  dreadful  man." 

"  Eh,  Mrs.  Brixhimi  ?  taiU  jns — dev'lish  sorry  for  you,  and  that 
I  must  quit  your  house  after  lodging  here  so  long ;  there's  no  help 
for  it.     I  must  go." 

"  He  says  we  must  all  go,  sir,"  sobbed  out  the  luckless  widow. 
"  He  ciunc  downstairs  from  you  just  now — he  had  been  drinking, 
and  it  always  makes  him  very  wicked — and  he  said  tliat  you  ha4 
insulted  him,  sir,  and  treated  him  like  a  dog,  and  spoken  to  him 
unkindly  ;  and  he  swore  he  would  be  revenged  ;  and — and,  I  owe  him 
a  hundred  and  twenty  jjounds,  sir, — and  he  has  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  my 
furniture — and  says  he  will  turn  me  out  of  my  house,  and  send  my 
poor  George  to  prison.    He  has  been  the  ruin  of  my  family,  that  man." 

"  Dev'lish  sorry,  Mrs.  Brixhiun  ;  pray  take  a  chair.  Wliat  can 
I  do?" 

"  Could  you  not  intercede  with  him  for  us  ?    Q^rge  will  give 
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half  his  allowance  :  my  daughter  can  send  something.  If  you  will 
but  stay  on,  sir,  and  pay  a  quarter's  rent  in  advance " 

"  My  good  madam,  I  would  as  soon  give  you  a  quarter  in 
advance  as  not,  if  I  were  going  to  stay  in  the  lodgings.  But  I 
can't;  and  I  can't  afford  to  fling  away  twenty  pounds,  my  good 
madam.  I'm  a  poor  half-pay  officer,  and  want  every  shilling  I 
have,  begad.  As  far  as  a  few  pounds  goe< — say  five  pounds^I 
don't  say — and  shall  be  most  happy,  and  that  sort  of  thing :  and 
I'll  give  it  to  you  in  the  morning  with  pleasure ;  but — but  it's 
getting  late,  and  I  have  made  a  railroad  journey." 

"God's  will  be  done,  sir,"  said  the  poor  woman,  drying  her 
tears.     "  1  must  bear  my  fate." 

"  And  a  dev'lish  hard  one  it  is,  and  most  sincerely  I  pity  you,  Mrs. 
Brixham.    I — 1*11  say  ten  poimds,  if  you  will  permit  me.    Good-night." 

"  Mr.  Morgan,  sir,  when  he  came  downstairs,  and  when — when 
I  besought  him  to  have  pity  on  me,  and  told  him  he  had  been  the 
niin  of  my  family,  said  something  which  I  did  not  well  understand 
— that  he  would  ruin  every  family  in  the  house — that  he  knew 
something  would  bring  you  down  too — and  that  you  should  imy  him 
for  your — your  insolence  to  him.  I — I  must  own  to  you,  that  I 
went  down  on  my  knees  to  him,  sir ;  and  he  said,  with  a  dreadf\il 
oath  against  you,  that  he  would  have  you  on  your  knees." 

"  Me  ? — by  Gad,  that  is  too  pleasant !  Where  is  the  confounded 
feUowl" 

"  He  went  away,  sir.  He  said  he  shoidd  see  you  in  the  morning. 
Oh,  pray  try  and  pacify  him,  and  save  me  and  my  poor  boy."  And 
the  widow  went  away  with  this  prayer,  to  pass  her  night  aa  she 
might,  and  look  for  the  dreadful  morrow. 

The  last  words  about  himself  excited  Major  Pendennis  so  much, 
that  hi3  compassion  for  Mrs.  Brixham's  misfortunes  was  (^uite  for- 
gotten in  the  consideration  of  his  own  case. 

"  Me  on  my  knees  ? "  thought  he,  as  he  got  into  bed :  "confound 
his  impudence.  Who  ever  saw  me  on  my  knees  ?  What  the  devil 
does  the  fellow  know?  Gad,  I've  not  hiul  an  affair  these  twenty  years. 
I  defy  him."  And  the  old  cami)aigner  turned  round  and  slept  pretty 
sound,  being  rather  excited  and  amused  by  the  events  of  the  day — • 
the  last  day  in  Bury  Street,  he  was  determined  it  should  be.  "For 
it's  impossible  to  stay  on  with  a  valet  over  me  and  a  bankrupt  land- 
lady. What  giHxl  can  I  do  this  poor  devil  of  a  woman  ?  Ill  give  her 
twenty  pound — there's  Warrington's  twenty  pound,  which  he  has 
just  paid — but  wliat's  the  usel  Slui'll  want  more,  and  more,  and  more, 
and  that  cormoraht  Morgan  will  swallow  all.  No,  dammy,  I  can't 
aifonl  to  know  poor  people ;  and  to-morrow  111  sjiy  good-bye — to 
Mrs.  Brixham  and  Mr.  Morgan." 


CHAPTER  LXVIII 

IK  fFHICH  THE  MAJOR  NEITHER   YIELDS  HIS  MONEY 

1,'OR  HIS  LIFE 

EARLY  nexi  morning  Pendennis's  shutters  were  opened   by 
Morgan,  who  appeared  as  usual,  with  a  face  perfectly  grave 
and  respectful,  bearing  with  him  the  old  gentleman's  clothes, 
cans  of  water,  and  elaborate  toilette  requisites. 

"  It's  you,  is  it  ? "  said  the  old  fellow  from  his  bed.  "  I  shan't 
take  you  back  again,  you  understand." 

"I  'ave  not  the  least  wish  to  be  took  back  agin,  Ms^ior  Pen- 
dennis,"  Mr.  Morgan  said,  with  grave  dignity,  "  nor  to  serve  you  nor 
hany  man.  But  as  I  wish  you  to  be  cxtmf  table  as  long  as  you  stay 
in  my  house,  I  came  up  to  do  what's  ne'ssarj'."  And  once  more, 
and  for  tlie  last  time,  Mr.  James  Morgan  hud  out  the  silver  dressing- 
case,  and  strapped  the  shining  razor. 

These  offices  concluded,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Major  with 
an  indescribable  solemnity,  and  said :  "  Thinkin'  that  you  would 
most  likely  be  in  want  of  a  respectable  pussou,  until  you  suited 
yourself,  I  spoke  to  a  young  man  last  night,  who  is  'ere." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  warrior  in  the  tent-bed. 

''He  'ave  lived  in  the  fust  fam'lies,  and  I  can  wouch  for  his 
respectability." 

"  You  are  monstrous  polite,"  grinned  the  old  Major.  And  the 
truth  is,  that  after  the  occurrences  of  the  previous  evening,  Morgan 
had  gone  out  to  his  own  Club  at  the  "  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  and  there 
finding  Frosch,  a  courier  and  valet  just  retunied  from  a  foreign  tour 
with  young  Lord  Cubley,  and  for  the  present  disposable,  had  repre- 
sented to  Mr.  Frosch,  that  he,  Morgan,  had  had  "a  devil  of  a  blow 
hup  with  his  own  Gov'nor,  and  was  going  to  retire  from  the  business 
haltogether,  and  tliat  if  Frosch  wanted  a  tempo'ry  job,  he  might 
prob'bly  have  it  by  applying  in  Bury  Street." 

"  You  are  very  polite,"  said  the  Major,  "  and  your  recommenda- 
tion, I  am  sure,  will  have  every  weight." 

Morgim  blushed  ;  he  felt  his  master  was  "  a-chaffin'  of  him.** 
"The  man  have  awaited  on  you  before,  sir,"  he  said  with  great 
dignity.     "Lonl  De  la  Pole,  sir,  gave  him  to  his  nephew  young 
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Lord  Cubley,  and  he  have  been  with  him  on  his  foring  tour,  and  not 
wishing  to  go  to  Fitzurse  Castle,  which  Frosch's  chest  is  delicate, 
and  he  cannot  bear  the  cold  in  Scotland,  he  is  free  to  serve  you  or 
not,  as  you  choose." 

"  I  repeat,  sir,  that  you  are  exceedingly  polite,"  said  the  Major. 
"  Come  in,  Frosch — you  will  do  very  well — Mr.  Morgan,  will  you 
have  tlie  grejit  kincbiess  to         " 

"I  shall. show  him  what  is  ne'ssary,  sir,  and  what  is  custom'ry 
for  you  to  wish  to  'ave  done.  Will  you  please  to  take  breakfast  'ere 
or  at  the  Club,  Major  Pendennis  ] " 

"With  your  kind  permission,  I  will  breakfast  here,«and  after- 
wards we  will  make  oiu*  little  arrangements." 

"  If  you  plea.se,  sir." 

"  Will  you  now  oblige  me  by  leaving  the  room  ? " 

Morgan  withdrew :  the  excessive  politeness  of  his  ex-employer 
made  him  almost  as  angry  as  the  Major's  bitterest  wonls.  And 
whilst  the  old  gentleman  is  making  his  mysterious  toilette,  we  will 
also  modestly  retire. 

After  breakfast  Major  Pendennis  and  his  new  aide-de-camp  occu- 
pied themselves  in  preparing  for  their  departure.  The  establishment 
of  the  old  Imchelor  was  not  very  complicated.  He  encumbered  him- 
self with  no  useless  wanlrobe.  A  Bible  (his  mother's),  a  road-book, 
Pen's  novel  (oalf  elegant),  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatches, 
with  a  few  i)rints,  maps,  and  portraits  of  that  illustrious  Greneral,  and 
of  various  sovereigns  and  consorts  of  this  country,  and  of  the  General 
under  whom  Major  Pendennis  had  served  in  India,  formed  his  literary 
and  artistical  collection :  he  was  always  ready  to  march  at  a  few  hours' 
notice,  and  the  cases  in  whi(;h  he  had  brought  his  pn)pcrty  into  his 
lodgings  some  fifteen  years  before  were  still  in  the  lofts,  amply  suf- 
ficent  to  receive  all  his  goods.  These,  the  young  woman  who  did 
the  work  of  the  house,  and  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Betty 
to  her  mistress  and  of  Slavey  to  Mr.  Morgan,  brought  down  from 
their  re«ting-place,  and  obediently  dusted  and  cleaned  under  the  eyes 
of  the  terrible  Morgan.  His  demetmour  was  guarded  and  solemn ; 
he  had  spoken  no  word  as  yet  to  Mrs.  Brixham  respecting  his  threats 
of  the  past  night,  but  he  looked  as  if  he  would  execute  them,  and 
the  \)ooT  widow  tremblingly  awaited  her  fate. 

Old  Pendennis,  armed  with  his  cane,  superintended  the  package 
of  his  goods  and  chattels,  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Frosch,  and  the 
Slavey  burned  such  of  his  papers  as  he  did  not  care  to  keep :  flupg 
open  doors  and  closets  until  they  were  all  empty ;  and  now  all  boxes 
and  chests  were  closed,  except  his  desk,  which  was  ready  to  receive 
the  final  accounts  of  Mr.  Morgan. 

That  individual  now  made  his  appeanmce,  and  brought  his  booka. 
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"  As  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  in  privick,  perhaps  you  will  'ave  the 
kindness  to  request  Frosch  to  step  downstairs,"  he  said,  on  entering. 

"  Bring  a  couple  of  cabs,  Froscli,  if  you  please — and  wait  down- 
stairs until  I  ring  for  you,"  said  the  Major.  Morgan  saw  Fix)sch  down- 
Stairs,  watched  him  go  along  the  street  upon  his  errand,  and  pnxiuced 
his  books  and  accounts,  which  were  simple  and  ver>'  eiu^ily  settleii. 

"  And  now,  sir,"  Siiid  he,  Jiaving  ixxketed  the  che^iue  which  his 
ex-employer  gave  him,  and  signed  his  name  to  his  bo(^k  \^ith  a  flourish, 
"and  now  that  accounts  is  closed  between  us,  sir,"  he  sjiid,  "I  por- 
pose  to  speak  to  you  as  one  man  to  another "  (Morgiui  liked  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice ;  and,  lus  an  individual,  indulgeil  in  public 
speaking  whenever  he  could  get  an  op})ortunity,  at  the  Club,  or  the 
housekeeper's  room),  "  and  I  must  tell  you,  that  I'm  in  j^ossusston 
of  cer'tinff  tn/a7nation" 

"  And  may  I  inquire  of  what  nature,  pray  1 "  asked  the  Major. 

"  It's  valuable  information.  Major  Pendennis,  as  you  know  very 
well.  I  know  of  a  marriage  as  is  no  marriage -of  a  honourable 
Baronet  as  is  no  more  married  than  I  am ;  and  which  his  wife  ia 
married  to  somebody  else,  as  you  know  too,  sir." 

Pendennis  at  once  understood  all.  "  Ha  !  this  accounts  for  your 
behaviour.  You  have  ])een  listening  at  the  d(X)r,  sir,  I  suppose," 
said  the  Major,  looking  very  haughty.  "  I  forgot  to  look  at  the 
keyhole  when  I  went  to  that  public-house,  or  I  might  have  sus- 
pecte<l  what  sort  of  a  person  wiis  behind  it." 

**  I  may  have  my  schemes  as  you  may  have  yours,  I  suppose," 
answered  Morgim.  "  I  may  get  my  information,  and  I  may  act  on 
that  infonnation,  and  I  may  find  that  information  valuable  as  any- 
body else  may.  A  i)oor  seiTant  may  have  a  bit  of  luck  iw  well  as  a 
gentleman,  mayn't  he  ?  Don't  you  l)c  putting  on  your  aughty  looks, 
sir,  and  comin'  the  aristocnit  over  me.  That's  all  giunmon  with  me. 
I'm  an  Englishman,  I  am,  and  as  g(K)d  as  you." 

"  To  what  the  devil  does  this  tend,  sir  1  and  how  does  the  secret 
which  you  have  surprised  conceni  me,  I  should  Uke  to  know?"  ;«.ske<l 
Major  Pendennis,  with  great  majesty. 

"  How  does  it  concern  me,  indeed  ?  how  grand  we  jure  !  How 
does  it  concern  my  nephew,  I  wonder?  How  does  it  concern  my 
nephew's  seat  in  Parlyment :  and  to  sul)oniation  of  bigiuny  ?  How 
does  it  conceni  that  ?  What,  are  you  to  l)e  the  only  man  to  have  a 
secret,  and  to  trade  on  it?  Why  shouldn't  I  go  htilves.  Major  Pen- 
dennis? I've  found  it  out,  too.  L(jok  here!  I  ain't  goin'  to  be 
unrcjisonablc  with  you.  Make  it  worth  my  while,  and  I'll  keep  the 
thing  close.  Let  Mr.  Arthur  take  his  seat,  and  his  rich  wife,  if  you 
like ;  I  don't  want  to  marry  her.  But  I  will  have  my  share,  as 
Aire  as  my  name's  James  Morgiui.     And  if  I  don't " 
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"  And  if  you  don't,  sir — what  ?  "  Pendennis  asked. 

"  If  I  don't,  I  split,  and  tell  all.  I  sma«h  Claveriuj:,  and  have 
him  and  his  wife  up  for  bigamy — so  help  nie,  I  will !  I  smash  young 
Hopeftil's  marriage,  and  I  show  up  you  and  him  as  makin'  use  of 
this  secret,  in  order  to  scjueeze  a  seat  in  Parlyment  out  of  Sir  Francis, 
and  a  fortune  out  of  his  wife." 

"  Mr.  Pendrnnis  knows  no  more  of  this  business  than  the  babe 
unborn,  sir,"  cried  the  Major,  aghast.  "  No  more  than  Lady  Claver- 
ing,  than  Miss  Amory  docs." 

"Tell  that  to  the  marines,  Miyor,"  replied  the  valet;  "that 
cock  won't  fight  with  me." 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  word,  you  villain  ? " 

"  No  bad  language.  I  don't  care  one  twopence- Vp'ny  whether 
your  word's  tnie  or  not.  I  tell  you,  I  intend  this  to  be  a  nice  little 
annuity  to  me.  Major :  for  I  have  every  one  of  you ;  and  I  ain't 
such  a  fool  as  to  let  you  go.  I  should  say  that  you  might  make  it 
five  hundred  a  year  to  me  among  you,  easy.  Pay  me  down  the  first 
quarter  now,  and  I'm  as  muui  as  a  moiwe.  Just  give  me  a  note  for 
one-twenty-five.     There's  your  cheque-book  on  your  desk." 

"  And  there's  this  too,  you  villain,"  cried  the  old  gentleman. 
In  the  desk  to  which  the  valet  pointed  was  a  little  double-barrelled 
pistwl,  which  had  belonge<l  to  Pendennis's  old  jMitron,  the  Indian 
commander-in-chief,  and  which  had  accompanied  him  in  many  a 
campaign.  "One  more  word,  you  scoundrel,  and  I'll  shoot  you, 
like  a  mad  dog.  Stoj) — by  Jove,  I'll  do  it  now.  You'll  assault  me, 
^'ill  you  ?  You'll  strike  at  an  old  man,  will  you,  you  lying  coward  t 
Kneel  down  and  say  your  prayers,  sir,  for  by  the  Lord  you  shall 
die." 

The  Mjyor's  face  glarerl  with  rage  at  his  advei"8ar>',  who  looked 
terrified  before  him  for  a  moment,  and  at  the  next,  with  a  shriek  of 
"  Munler !  "  sprang  towards  the  open  window,  under  which  a  police 
inan  happened  to  he  on  his  beat.     "  Murder !     Police  ! "  Iwllowed 
Mr.  Morgan. 

To.  his  surprise.  Major  Pendennis  wheeled  away  the  table  and 
walked  to  the  other  window,  which  was  also  open.  He  l)eckoned 
tlic  policeman.  "  Come  up  here,  i)oliceman,"  he  said,  and  then  went 
and  i>liu*e<l  himself  against  the  door. 

"You  miserable  sneak,''  he  said  to  Morgan;  "the  pistol  hadn't 
been  loailcd  th(»se  fifbe<»n  years,  as  you  would  have  known  very  well, 
if  you  liiw-l  not  been  such  a  cxiwanl.  That  policeman  is  coming,  and  I 
will  have  him  up,  and  have  your  tnmks  searched ;  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  you  are  a  thief,  sir.  I  know  you  are.  Ill  swear  to 
the  things." 

"  You  gjive  'em  to  me — you  gave  *em  to  me  I "  cried  Morgan. 
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<ra2u» — la.  ';p«z^-ifsiiii».  viiidi  !ie  lau:  ?  r?  cTea  :;•.•  brixt^  'lowii,  and  «^ 
▼hieh.  lie  isiii  ttHimi!?!  iiie  ise  ijiilz  wtzJi  o«r!:iiixi  articIeB  of  his 
mjoUT*  '!ii:diisi.  wii»!XL  die  }iii  ^^uiij  uehhisr  v>:re  n*:>r  a^ked  Ibr. 

P':iii«c:aa.  X  •m^retL  5:LJL'w«d  1:^  the  smred  Mr&  Brxxiumi  and 
Ittw  aiiUii-.t-iZ-Tr:^;.  writ:-  iiki  ctftsL  a:  tie  <i-vr  and  fiHmd  some 
«ihEf!iiIty  in.  •'.if  .^n;^  h  4i£ai3i»€  u.e  <cr<wc  imosecrsv  wiio  visiied  to  see 
the  r»w.     T>j?  3Li:»-r  ^e-jia.  zxscAailT  v-  ^<ak. 

"  I  hATi»  bail  •  «naiB^>a  ^'  'iisiebir^  ih^  thrziikefi  scocmdrel,**  he 
«UfL  "^  B 'Ch  ju^z  oidir  izi!  dbi:^  xp  rv^r  he  iniHiIud  and  ase^ulted 
me.  I  rim  :ir.  >:-i*I  ttap  mil  t..«.k  up  a  pb»t..-i.  Y*>a  see  it  is  not 
li'KtaieiL  iUifi  fcJs  •:i:-w:LrI  •TTi'd  cc::  '^•^^-^v  he  w:is  hart.  I  am  glaii 
J'jh  are  '^ 'tzii^.  I  vnd  ■'f^-Myrn-  hirr  vi;a  td^kin^  mj  property,  and 
'kwireii  t»;  examiiw^  LL*  trtmia  antl  bi*  r«>ai-" 

''Tne  tAt*=-z  ol««kk  y.<i  ain'c  w.>m  :h«s5e  three  jears,  nor  the 
we^kiti^,  anti  I  th'Xizht  I  mi.-ft  tikke  the  $hirti!w  and  I — I  take  my 
h«ttth  I  inteQ*irni  ^>  pat  luck  the  b.'(ieRi-idasBy*'  roared  Morgan, 
wnthinz  with  rxpe  an*!  lerriT. 

''The  man  ai?kn<>wieiL:««  that  he  is  a  thief^''  the  Mayor  said 
calmlw  "  He  has  been  in  mv  service  for  ve»rs«  ami  I  hare  treated 
him  with  evf:rT  kinflnt-ss  an«l  confidence.  We  will  go  upstairs  and 
examine  hi:«  tninL*.*' 

In  thrive  trunks  Mr.  Morgan  had  things  which  he  would  fiun 
k<»rp  frrjrii  public  eyeai.  Mr.  Morjaa,  the  bill-discounter,  gave  goods 
as  wfll  HA  iiiiiiif-y  to  his  customers  He  pr^videil  young  spendthrifts 
with  Hnulf-tji>xes  ami  pins  and  jewels  and  pictures  ami  cigars,  and  of 
a  verv'  doubtful  quality  those  ciaars  ami  jewels  and  pictures  were. 
Tliftir  dinplay  at  a  p<ili«-e-office,  the  dis^-overj'  of  his  occult  profession, 
and  thr*  exiKjsure  of  the  M2\jors  pro|>erty,  which  he  hail  appropriated, 
]iirW'efl,nither  than  8t«>len, — would  not  have  added  to  the  reputation  o(f 
Mr.  3Ion<an.     He  lrx>ke«l  a  piteous  imaire  of  terror  and  discomfiture. 

"  Hell  smash  nic,  will  he  ? "  thought  the  Major.  "  Fll  crush 
him  nr>w,  and  finish  with  him." 

But  be  jiaused.  He  looked  at  poor  Mrs.  Brixham's  scared  fiice ; 
and  he  thought  for  a  moment  to  liimself  tliat  the  man  brought  to  bay 
and  in  prison  midit  make  disclosures  which  had  best  be  kept  secret, 
and  tliat  it  was  l^est  not  to  deal  too  fiercely  with  a  desperate  man. 

"Stop,"  lie  said,  "policeman.  I'll  speak  with  this  man  by 
himwilf." 

"Do  you  give  Mr.  Morgan  in  charge? "  said  the  policeman. 

"  I  have  brought  no  charge  as  yet,"  the  Major  said,  with  H 
signific^mt  look  at  his  man. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  whisjicred  Morgan,  very  low, 
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"  Go  outside  the  door,  and  wait  there,  iiolieemaii,  if  you  please. — 
Now,  Morgan,  you  have  played  one  game  with  me,  and  you  have 
not  had  the  Ixist  of  it,  my  good  man.  No,  begad,  youVe  not  had 
the  best  of  it,  though  you  had  the  best  hand ;  and  you've  got  to 
pay  too,  now,  you  scoundrel." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

"I've  only  found  out,  within  the  last  week,  the  game  which 
you  have  been  driving,  you  villain.  Young  Dc  Boots,  of  the  Blues^ 
recognised  you  as  the  man  who  came  to  barracks,  and  did  business, 
one-third  in  money,  one  third  in  eau-de-Cologne,  and  one-third  in 
French  prints,  you  confounded  demure  old  sinner !  I  didn't  miss 
anything,  or  care  a  straw  what  you'd  taken,  you  booby ;  but  I  took 
the  shot,  and  it  hit — hit  the  bulls-eye,  begad.  Dammy,  sir,  I'm  an 
old  campaigner." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  sir  ?  ** 

"I'll  tell  you.  Your  bills,  I  suppose,  you  keep  about  you  in 
that  dem'd  great  leather  pocket-lwok,  don't  vou  1  You'll  bum  Mrs. 
Brixham's  bill  ? " 

"Sir,  I  ain't  a-goin*  to  part  with  my  property,"  growled  the 
man. 

"  You  lent  her  sixty  ixmnds  five  years  ago.  She  and  that  poor 
devil  of  an  insurance  clerk,  her  son,  have  paid  you  fifty  pounds  a 
year  ever  since ;  and  you  have  got  a  bill  of  sale  of  her  fiimiture,  and 
her  note  of  hand  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  jwunds.  She  told  me  so 
last  night.     By  Jove,  sir,  you've  bled  that  iKxir  woman  enough." 

"  I  won't  give  it  up,"  said  Morgan.     "  If  I  do  I'm " 

"  Policeman  !  "  cried  the  Major. 

"  You  shall  have  the  bill,"  said  Morgan.  "  You're  not  going  to 
take  money  of  mo,  and  you  a  gentleman  ? " 

"  I  shall  want  you  dircictly,"  said  the  Major  to  X,  who  here 
entered,  and  who  Jigain  withdrew. 

"  No,  my  go<xl  sir,"  the  old  gentleman  continued ;  "  I  have  not 
any  desire  to  have  further  pecuniary  transactions  with  you ;  but  we 
will  dmw  out  a  little  pajier,  which  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
sign.  No,  stop  ! — you  shall  write  it :  you  have  inijjroved  immensely 
in  writing  of  late,  and  have  now  a  very  good  hand.  You  shall  sit 
down  and  write,  if  you  please — there,  at  that  table — so — let  me  see 
—  we  may  as  well  have  the  date.  Write  *  Bur>'  Street,  St.  James's, 
October  21,  18—.'" 

And  Morgan  wrote  as  he  was  instructed,  and  as  the  pitiless  old 
Major  continued : — 

"  I,  James  Morgan,  having  come  in  extreme  po\erty  into  the 
service  of  Arthur  Pendonnis,  Esquire,  of  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  a 
Major  in  her  Majesty's  senice,  at^knowledge  that  I  received  liberal 
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wages  and  board  wagcjs  from  my  employer,  during  fifteen  years. — 
You  can't  object  to  that,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  Major. 

"  During  fifteen  years,"  wrote  Morgan. 

"  In  which  time,  by  my  own  care  and  prudence,"  the  dictator 
resumed,  "  I  have  managed  to  amass  sufficient  money  to  purchaae 
the  house  in  which  my  master  resides,  and  besides  to  effect  oilier 
savings.  Amongst  other  persons  from  wliom  I  have  had  money,  I 
may  mention  my  present  tenant,  Mrs.  Brixham,  who,  in  consi<lera- 
tton  of  sixty  pounds  advanced  by  me  five  years  since,  has  paid  back 
to  me  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  jjounds  sterling,  besides 
giving  me  a  note  of  hand  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  which 
I  restore  to  her  at  the  desire  of  my  late  master,  Major  Arthur  Pen- 
dciinis,  and  therewith  free  her  furniture,  of  which  I  had  a  bill  of 
sale. — Have  you  written?" 

"  I  think  if  this  pistol  was  loaded,  I'd  blow  your  brains  out," 
said  Morgan. 

"No,  you  wouldn't.  You  have  too  great  a  respect  for  your 
valuable  life,  my  good  man,"  the  Major  answered.  "  Let  us  go  on 
and  begin  a  new  sentence." 

"  And  having,  in  return  for  my  master's  kindness,  stolen  Hl» 
property  fix)m  him,  which  I  acknowledge  to  be  now  upstairs  in  my 
tnmks  :  and  having  uttered  fiilsehooils  regarding  his  and  other  honour- 
able families,  I  do  hereby,  in  consideration  of  his  clemency  to  me, 
express  my  regret  for  uttering  these  falsehoods,  and  for  stealing  his 
property ;  ami  declare  that  I  ani  not  worthy  of  belief,  and  that  I 
hof»e — yes,  begiwl  —that  I  hope  to  amend  for  the  future.  Signed, 
James  Morgaiu" 

"  I'm  d — d  if  I  sign  it,"  said  Morgan. 

"  My  good  man,  it  will  happen  to  you,  whether  you  sign  or  no, 
begad,"  said  the  old  fellow,  chuckling  at  his  own  wit.  "There,  I 
shall  not  use  this,  you  understand,  unless — unless  I  am  compi^lled  to 
do  so.  Mi*s.  Brixham,  and  oiu*  friend  the  policeman,  will  witness  it, 
I  dare  say,  without  reading  it :  and  I  will  give  the  old  lady  back  her 
note  of  hand,  and  say,  which  you  will  confirm,  that  she  and  you  are 
quits.  I  see  there  is  Frosijh  come  back  with  the  cab  for  my  trunks  ; 
I  shall  go  to  an  hotel. — You  may  come  in  now,  iK>liceman  ;  Mr. 
Morgan  and  I  have  arranged  our  little  dispute.  If  Mrs.  Brixham 
will  sign  this  pai>er,  and  you,  i)o]iceman,  will  do  so,  I  shall  be  very 
much  oljliged  to  you  both.  Mrs.  Brixham,  you  and  >'our  worthy 
landlonl,  Mr.  Morgan,  are  quits.  I  wish  you  joy  of  him.  Let  Prosoh 
come  and  pack  the  rest  of  the  things." 

Pros<:h,  aided  by  the  Slavey,  under  the  calm  suiKjrintendence  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  curried  Major  Pendennis's  boxe«  to  the  cab  in  waiting : 
and  Mrs.  Brixham,  when  her  persecutor  was  not  by,  came  and  aske<l 
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a  Heaven's  ])les8ing  ujion  tlie  Major,  her  preserver,  ami  the  best  and 
quietest  and  kindest  of  lodgers.  And  having  given  her  a  finger  to 
shake,  whi(!h  the  hunible  lady  rcceivinl  with  a  curtsey,  and  over  which 
she  waa  ready  to  make  a  siieech  full  of  tears,  the  Major  cut  short  that 
valedictory  oration,  and  walke<l  out  of  the  house  to  the  hotel  in 
Jennyn  Street,  which  was  not  many  steps  from  Morgan's  door. 

That  individual,  looking  forth  from  the  parlour-window,  dis- 
charged anything  but  blessings  at  his  parting  guest ;  but  the  stout 
old  boy  could  afford  not  to  be  frightened  at  Mr.  Morgan,  and  fiung 
him  a  look  of  great  contempt  and  humour  as  he  strutted  away  with 
his  caue 

M^or  Pendennis  had  not  quitted  his  house  of  Bury  Street  many 
hours,  and  Mr.  Morgan  witA  enjoying  his  otiuvi  in  a  dignified  manner, 
surveying  the  evening  fog,  and  smoking  a  cigar,  on  the  doorstei)8y 
when  Arthur  Pendennis,  Estpiire,  the  hero  of  this  history,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  well-known  d(X)r. 

'*  My  uncle  out,  1 8up]M>se,  Moi^gan  ? ''  he  said  to  the  functionary; 
knowing  full  well  that  to  smoke  was  treason,  in  the  presence  of  the 
M^or. 

^^  Major  Pendennis  is  hout,  sir,''  said  Morgan,  with  gravity, 
bowing,  but  not  touching  the  elegant  cap  which  he  wore.  **  Major 
Pen<lenni8  have  lofl  this  'ouse  to-day,  sir,  and  I  have  no  longer  the 
honour  of  being  in  his  service,  sir." 

"  Indeed,  and  where  is  he  1 " 

"  I  believe  he  'ave  taken  tcmiwr'y  lodgings  at  Ct)x*8  'otel,  in 
Jummin  Street,"  said  Mr.  Morg-an;  and  ailded,  after  a  iMuise,  ''Are 
you  in  town  for  some  time,  pray,  sir?  Arc  you  in  Chaml)er8?  I 
should  like  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  there :  and  would 
be  thankful  if  you  would  favour  mo  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"Do  you  want  my  uncle  to  take  you  back]"  asked  ArthuTi 
insolent  and  good-natured. 

"  I  want  no  such  tiling ;  I'd  see  him "  the  man  glared  at 

him  for  a  minute,  but  he  stopped.  '^  No,  sir,  thank  you,"  he  said 
in  a  softer  voice;  "it's  only  with  you  that  I  wish  to  speak,  on 
some  business  which  concerns  you ;  and  perhaps  you  would  fiivour 
me  by  walking  into  my  house? " 

''  If  it  is  but  for  a  minute  or  two^  I  will  listen  to  you,  Morgan," 
said  ArthiUi ;  and  thought  to  himself,  "  I  suppose  the  fellow  wants  me 
to  patronise  him  " ;  and  he  entered  the  house.  A  card  was  already 
in  the  front  win<lowa,  proclaiming  that  apartments  were  to  be  let,  and 
having  introduced  Mr.  Pendennis  into  the  dining-room,  and  offered  him 
ft  chair,  Mr.  Morgan  took  one  himself,  and  proceeded  to  convey  some 
information  to  him,  of  which  the  reader  has  already  had  cognisance. 


CHAPTER  LXIX 

IN  ff^HICH  PENDESNIS  COUNTS  HIS  EGGS 

OUR  friend  ha<i  arrived  in  London  on  that  day  only,  thougii 
but  for  a  brief  visit,  and  having  left  some  fellow- travellera 
at  an  hotel  to  which  he  had  convoyed  them  from  the  West, 
he  hastened  to  tlie  Chambers  in  Lamb  Court,  which  were  basking 
in  as  much  sun  as  chose  to  visit  that  dreary  but  not  altogether  com- 
fortless building.     Freedom  stamls  in  lieu  of  sunshine  in  Chambers ; 
and  Templars  gnimble,  but  take  their  ease  in  their  Inn.     Pen's 
domestic  announced  to  him  that  Warrington  was  in  Chambers  too, 
and,  of  course,  Arthur  ran  up  to  his  friend's  room  straightway,  and 
found  it,  as  of  old,  i)erfumed  with  the  ])ii)e,  and  George  cmce  more 
at  work  at  his  newspapers  and  reviews.     The  pair  greeted  each 
other  with  the  rough  cordiality  which  young  Englishmen  use  one  to 
another :  an<i  whicli  carries  a  great  deal  of  warmth  and  kindness 
under  its  rude  exterior.     Warrington  smiled  and  took  his  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  said,  "  Well,  young  one ! "     Pen  advanced,  and 
held  out  his  hand,  and  said,  "  How  4».re  you,  old  boy  ? "     And  so 
this  greeting  passed  between  two  friends  who  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  months.     Alphonse  and  Fr^d^ric  woidd  have  rushed  into 
each  other's  arms  and  shrieked  "  Ce  bon  coput  I  ce  cher  Alphonse  !  " 
over  each  other's  shoulders.    Max  ami  Wilhelm  would  have  bestowed 
half-a-<lozen  kisses,  scented  with  Havannah,  \\\\(m  each  other's  mus- 
tachios.     "  Well,  young  one  !  "  "  How  are  you,  old  boy  ?  "  is  what 
two  Britons  say :  after  saving  ea(^h  other's  lives,  possibly,  the  day 
before.     To-morrow  they  will  leave  off  shaking  hands,  and  only 
wag  their  heads  at  one  another  jis  they  come  to  breakfast.     Each 
has  for  the  other  the  very  warmest  confidence  and  regard ;  each 
wouki  share  his  purse  with  the  other:  and  hearing  him  attacked, 
would  bre^k  out  in  the  loudest  and  most  enthusiastic  praise  of  his 
friend ;  but  they  part  with  a  mere  Grood-bye,  they  meet  with  a 
mere  How-d'-you-do  ?     And  they  don't  write  to  each  other  in  the 
interval.      Curious  modesty,   strange  stoical   decorum   of  English 
friendship  !     "  Yes,  we  are  not  demonstrative  like  those  confounded 
foreigners,"  says  Hardman ;  who  not  only  shows  no  friendship,  but 
never  felt  any  all  his  life  long. 
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"  Been  in  Switzerland  ? "  says  Pen.  "  Yes,"  says  Warrington. 
"  Couldn't  find  a  bit  of  tobacco  fit  to  smoke  till  we  came  to  Stras- 
burg,  where  I  got  some  caponil."  The  man's  mind  is  liill,  very 
likely,  of  the  great  sights  which  he  has  seen,  of  the  great  emotions 
with  which  the  vast  works  of  nature  have  inspired  it.  But  hie 
enthusiasm  is  too  coy  to  show  itself,  even  to  his  (closest  friend,  and 
ho  veils  it  with  a  cloud  of  tobacco.  He  will  speak  more  fully  of 
confidential  evenings,  however,  and  write  ardently  and  frankly  about 
that  which  he  is  shy  of  saying.  The  thoughts  and  experience  of  hie 
travel  will  come  forth  in  his  writings;  as  the  learning,  which  he 
never  displays  in  talk,  enriches  his  style  with  pregnant  allusion 
and  brilliant  illustration,  colours  his  generous  eloquence,  and  points 
his  wit. 

The  elder  gives  a  rapid  accoimt  of  the  places  which  he  has 
visited  in  his  tour.  He  has  seen  Switzerland,  North  Italy,  and  the 
Tjrrol — he  has  come  home  by  Vienna,  and  Dresden,  and  the  Rhine. 
He  speaks  about  these  places  in  a  shy  sulky  voice,  as  if  he  had 
rather  not  mention  them  at  all,  and  as  if  the  sight  of  them  had 
rendered  him  very  unhappy.  The  outline  of  the  elder  man's  tour 
thus  gloomily  sketched  out,  the  young  one  begins  to  Bpeixk,  He  has 
been  in  the  country — very  mu(!h  bored — canvassing — uncommonly 
slow — he  is  here  for  a  day  or  two,  and  going  on  to — to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  some  friends — that  will  be  un- 
commonly slow,  too.  How  hard  it  is  to  make  an  Englishman 
acknowle^e  that  he  is  happy  ! 

"And  the  scat  in  Parliament,  Pen?  Have  you  made  it  all 
right  ] "  asks  Warrington. 

"  All  right, — as  soon  as  Parliament  meets  and  a  new  writ  can 
be  issued,  Clavering  retires,  and  I  step  into  his  shoes,"  says  Pen. 

"  And  under  which  king  doe*  Bczonian  speak  or  die  ] "  asked 
Warrington.  "Do  we  come  out  as  Liberal-Conservative,  or  as 
Government  man,  or  on  our  own  hook  ] " 

"  Hem !  There  are  no  politics  now ;  every  man's  politics,  at 
least,  are  pretty  much  the  same.  I  have  not  got  acres  enough  to 
make  me  a  Protectionist ;  nor  coidd  I  be  one,  I  think,  if  I  had  all 
the  land  in  the  county.  I  shall  go  pretty  much  with  Government, 
and  in  advance  of  them  ujwn  some  social  questions  which  I  have 
been  getting  up  diuing  the  vacation ; — don't  grin,  you  old  Cynic,  I 
have  been  getting  up  the  Blue  Books,  and  intend  to  come  out  rather 
strong  on  the  Sanitary  and  Colonisation  questions." 

"  We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  liberty  of  voting  against  Govern- 
ment, though  we  are  generally  friendly.  We  are,  however,  friends 
of  the  people  atHint  tout.  We  give  lectures  at  the  Clavering 
Institute,  and  shake  hands  with  the  intelligent  mechanics.     We 
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think  the  franchise  ought  to  l)e  very  oonaiderably  eolai^ged  ;  at  the 
same  time  we  are  free  to  accept  officii  some  day,  when  the  House 
has  liKtcned  to  a  few  crack  s])eeche8  from  us,  and  the  AdminiBtnition 
perceives  our  merit," 

"  I  am  not  Moses/'  said  Pen,  with,  as  usual,  somewhat  of  melan- 
choly in  his  voice.     "  I  have  no  laws  from  Heaven  to  bring  down  to 
the  {Xiople  from  the  mountain.     I  don't  belong  to  the  mountain  at 
all,  or  set  u])  to  l»e  a  leader  and  refonuer  of  mankind.      My  &ith  is 
not  strong  enough  for  that ;  nur  my  vanity,  nor  my  hypocrisy,  great 
enough.     I  will  tell  no  liwi,  Creorge,  that  I  i)roniise  you ;  and  do  no 
more  tlum  coincide  in  those  which  are  necessary  and  |>as8  current, 
and  can't  l)e  got  in  without  ret^illing  the  whole  circulation.     Give  a 
man  at  letu^t  the  advantage  of  liii^  sccpticvd  turn.     If  I  find  a  good 
thing  to  say  in  the  House,  I  will  siiy  it ;  a  good  meaaure,  I  will 
support  it ;  a  fiur  place,  I  will  t^ike  it,  and  be  glad  of  my  luck. 
But  I  would  no  more  flatter  a  great  man  than  a  mob  ;  and  now  you 
know  as  much  about  my  ]M)liti('«  i\»  I  do.     What  call  have  I  to  be 
a  Wliig  ]    Whiggism  is  not  a  <livine  institution.    Why  not  vote  with 
the  Liberal-Conscrvativc«  1    They  have  done  for  the  nation  what  the 
Whigs  would  never  have  done  without  them.    Who  converted  both  1 
— the  Radicals  and  the  country  outside.    I  think  the  Morning  Po$t 
IS  often  right,  and  Punch  in  oft^n  wrong.     I  don't  profess  a  call, 
but  take  advantjigc  of  a  cIuukt.     Parlous  iTautre  chose,** 

"  The  next  thing  at  your  heart,  after  ambition,  is  love,  I  sup- 
pose 1 "  Warrington  said.  "  How  have  our  young  loves  proepenMl  1 
Are  we  g»)ing  to  change  our  condition,  and  give  ui>  our  Chambers  1 
Arc  you  going  to  divorce  mo,  Arthur,  and  take  unto  yourself  a  wife?" 

"  I  sup|M)8e  so.  She  is  very  g(K)d-natured  and  lively.  She 
sings,  and  she  don't  mind  smoking.  She'll  have  a  fair  fortune — I 
don't  know  how  much  -  ]>ut  my  uncle  augurs  everything  from  the 
Begum's  generosity,  and  says  that  slic  will  come  down  very  hand* 
somely.  And  I  think  Blanche  is  dcv'lish  fond  of  me,"  said  Arthur, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  That  means  that  we  accept  her  can^ses  and  her  money." 

"Haven't  we  said  lx»forc,  that  life  was  a  transaction?"  Pen- 
dennis  said.  "  I  don't  i)retend  to  break  my  heart  about  her.  I 
have  told  her  pretty  fairly  what  my  filings  are — and — and  have 
engagcil  myself  to  her.  And  since  I  saw  her  last,  and  for  the  last 
two  months  esiKJciaUy,  whilst  I  have  Wn  in  the  country,  I  think 
she  hm  been  growing  fonder  and  fonder  of  me ;  and  her  letters  to 
me,  and  especially  to  Laura,  seem  to  show  it.  Mine  have  been 
simple  enough — no  raptures  nor  vows,  you  understand — but  looking 
upon  the  thing  as  an  affaire  fatte :  and  not  desirous  to  hasten  or 
defer  the  completion." 
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"  AD(i  Laura  1  how  is  she  ] "  Warrington  asked  frankly. 

"Laura,  Geoi^jc,"  siiid  Pen,  looking  his  friend  hard  in  the  fiwje 
— "  by  Heaven,  Laura  is  the  best,  and  noblest,  and  dearest  girl  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon."  His  own  voice  fell  as  he  spoke :  it  seemed 
as  if  he  could  hardly  utt€r  the  wonls :  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  his  comrade,  who  took  it  and  nodded  his  head. 

"  Have  you  only  found  out  that  now,  young  un  ? "  Warrington 
said,  after  a  pause. 

"  Who  has  not  learned  things  too  late,  George  ? "  cried  Arthur, 
in  his  impetuous  way,  gathering  wonls  and  emotion  as  he  went  on. 
"  Whose  life  is  not  a  disappointment  ]  Who  carries  his  heart  entire 
to  the  grave  without  a  mutilation]  I  never  knew  anybody  who 
was  happy  quite :  or  who  has  not  had  to  ransom  himself  out  of  the 
hands  of  Fate  with  the  payment  of  some  dearest  treasure  or  other. 
Lucky  if  we  are  left  alone  afterwards,  when  we  have  paid  our  fine, 
and  if  the  tyrant  visits  us  no  more.  Sui>po8e  I  have  foimd  out 
that  I  have  lost  the  greatest  prize  in  the  world,  now  that  it  can*t 
be  mine — that  for  years  I  had  an  angel  under  my  tent,  and  let  her 
go? — am  I  the  only  one — ah,  dear  old  boy,  am  I  the  only  onel 
And  do  you  think  my  lot  is  easier  \.o  bear  because  I  own  that  I 
deserve  it  ?  She's  gone  from  us.  God's  blessing  be  with  her ! 
She  miglit  have  stayed,  and  I  lost  her ;  it's  like  Undine :  isn't  it, 
George  ] " 

"  She  was  in  this  room  once,"  said  George. 

He  saw  her  there — he  heard  the  sweet  low  voice — he  saw  the 
Bweet  smile  and  eyes  shining  so  kindly — the  face  remembered  so 
fondly — thought  of  in  what  night-watches — blest  and  loved  always 
— gone  now  I  A  glass  that  had  held  a  nosegay — a  Bible  with 
Helen's  handwriting — were  all  that  were  left  him  of  that  brief 
flower  of  his  life.  Say  it  is  a  dream :  say  it  passes :  better  the 
recollection  of  a  dream  than  an  aimless  waking  from  a  blank 
stupor. 

The  two  friends  sate  in  silence  awhile,  each  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts  and  aware  of  the  other's.  Pen  broke  it  presently, 
by  saying  that  he  must  go  and  seek  for  his  uncle,  and  report 
progress  to  the  old  gentleman.  The  Major  had  WTitten  in  a  very 
bad  humour;  the  Major  was  getting  old.  "I  should  like  to  see 
you  in  Parliament,  and  snugly  settled  with  a  comfortable  house 
and  an  heir  to  the  name  before  I  make  my  bow.  Show  me 
these,"  the  Major  wrote,  "and  then,  let  old  Arthur  Pendennis 
make  room  fur  the  younger  fellows ;  he  has  walked  the  Pall  Mall 
pav^  long  enough." 

"There  is  a  kindness  about  the  old  heathen,"  said  WarringtoiL 

'*He  cares  for  somebody  besides  himself  at  least  for  some  other 
44 
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part  of  himself  besides  that  which  is  buttoned  into  his  own  coat: 
— for  you  and  your  race.  He  would  like  to  see  the  progeny  of 
the  Pendcnnises  multiplying  and  increasing,  and  hopes  that  they 
may  inherit  the  land.  The  old  patriarch  blesses  you  fTf>m  the  Club 
window  of  Bays's,  and  is  carried  off  and  burie<l  under  the  fla.-^  of 
St.  James's  Church,  in  sight  of  Piccadilly,  and  the  cabstand,  and 
the  carriages  going  to  the  levee.     It  is  an  edifying  ending." 

"  The  new  blood  I  bring  into  the  family,"  mused  Pen,  "  is  ratho* 
tainted.  If  I  had  chosen,  I  think  my  father-in-law  Amory  would 
not  have  Ixjcn  the  progenitor  I  should  have  desired  for  my  race  ; 
nor  my  grandfather-in-law  Snell;  nor  our  oriental  ancestors.  By 
the  way,  who  was  Amory  ?  Amory  was  lieutenant  of  an  Indiaman. 
Blanche  wrote  some  verses  about  him, — alwut  the  storm,  the  moun- 
tain wave,  the  seaman's  grave,  the  gallant  &ther,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  Amory  was  drowned  commanding  a  country  ship  between 
Calcutta  and  Sydney;  Amory  and  the  Begum  weren't  happy 
together.  She  has  been  unlucky  in  her  selection  of  husbands,  the 
good  old  lady,  for,  between  ourselves,  a  more  despicable  creature 
than  Sir  Francis  Clavering,  of  Clavering  Park,  Baronet,  never " 

"  Never  legislate<l  for  his  country,"  broke  in  Warrington ;  at 
which  Pen  blushed  rather. 

"  By  the  way,  at  Baden,"  said  Warrington,  "  I  found  our  friend 
the  Chevalier  Strong  in  great  state,  and  wearing  liis  onlcrs.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  Clavering,  of  whom  he  seemed 
to  have  almost  as  bad  an  opini(>n  as  you  have,  and  in  fa<.^t,  I  think, 
though  I  will  not  be  certain,  confided  to  me  his  opinion,  that 
Clavering  was  an  utter  scx)undrel.  That  fellow  Blotmdell,  who 
taught  you  card-playing  at  Oxbridge,  was  with  Strong ;  and  time, 
I  think,  has  brought  out  his  valuable  qualities,  and  rendered  him 
a  more  accomplished  rascal  than  he  was  during  yoiur  undergraduate- 
ship.  But  the  king  of  the  place  was  the  famous  Colonel  Aitamont^ 
who  wa«  carrying  all  before  him,  giving  fetes  to  the  whole  society, 
and  breaking  tlie  bank,  it  was  said." 

"My  uncle  knows  something  about  that  fellow — Clavering 
knows  something  alx)ut  him.  There's  something  louche  regarding 
him.  But  come !  I  must  go  to  Bury  Street,  like  a  dutiful 
nephew."     And  taking  his  hat.  Pen  preimred  to  go. 

"  I  will  walk  too,"  said  Warrington.  And  they  descended  the 
stairs,  stopping,  however,  at  Pen's  chambers,  which,  as  the  reader 
has  been  informed,  were  now  on  the  lower  storey. 

Here  Pen  began  sprinkling  liimsclf  with  eau-de-Cologne,  and  care- 
fully scenting  his  hair  and  whiskers  with  that  odoriferous  water. 

"What  is  the  matter?  You've  not  been  smoking.  Is  it  my 
pipe  that  has  poisoned  you  ? "  growled  Warrington. 
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"  I  am  going  to  call  upon  some  women,"  said  Pen.  "  I'm — I'm 
going  to  dine  with  'cm.  They  are  parsing  through  town,  and  arc 
at  an  hotel  in  Jenny n  Street." 

Warrington  looked  with  good-natured  interest  at  the  young 
fellow  dandifying  himself  up  to  a  pitch  of  completeness;  and  ap- 
I)earing  at  leugtli  in  a  gorgeous  Rhirt-iront  and  neckcloth,  fresh 
gloves,  and  glistening  boots.  Greorge  had  a  pair  of  thick  highlows, 
and  his^  old  shirt  was  torn  about  the  breast,  and  ragged  at  the 
collar,  where  his  blue  beanl  had  worn  it. 

"  Well,  young  un,"  said  he  simply.  "  I  like  you  to  be  a  buck, 
somehow.  When  I  walk  about  with  you,  it  is  as  if  I  had  a  rose 
in  my  button-hole.  And  you  are  still  affable.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  young  fellow  in  the  Temple  turns  out  like  you ;  and  I  don't 
believe  you  were  ever  ashamed  of  walking  with  me  yet." 

"Don't  laugh  at  me,  George,"  said  Pen. 

"  I  say.  Pen,"  continued  the  other  sadly,  "  if  you  write — if  you 
write  to  Laura,  I  wish  you  would  say  *  Grod  bless  her '  from  me." 

Pen  bluslMjd ;  and  then  looked  at  Warrington ;  and  then — and 
then  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughing. 

"I'm  going  to  dine  with  her,"  he  said.  "I  brought  her  and 
Lady  Rockminster  up  from  the  country  to-<lay — made  two  days  of 
it — slept  last  night  at  Bath — I  say,  George,  come  and  dine  too. 
I  may  ask  any  one  I  please,  and  the  old  lady  is  constantly  talking 
about  you." 

George  refuse<l.  Geoi^je  had  an  article  to  write.  Geoi^  hesi- 
tated ;  and  oh,  strange  to  say  !  at  lant  he  agreed  to  go.  It  was 
agreed  that  they  should  go  and  call  upon  the  ladies;  and  they 
marched  away  in  high  8j)irit*J  to  the  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street.  Once 
more  the  dear  face  shone  uixm  him;  on(!e  more  the  sweet  voice 
spoke  to  him,  and  the  tender  hand  j)re8sed  a  welcome. 

There  still  wanted  half-an-hour  to  dinner.  "You  will  go  and 
see  your  uncle,  now,  Mr.  Pendennis,"  old  Lady  Rockminster  said. 
"  You  will  not  bring  him  to  diimcr — no — his  old  stories  are  intoler- 
able ;  and  I  want  to  talk  to  Mr.  Warrington ;  I  dare  say  he  will 
amuse  us.  I  think  we  have  heanl  all  your  stories.  We  have  been 
together  for  two  whole  days,  and  I  think  we  are  getting  tired  of 
each  other." 

So,  ol)eying  her  Larlyship's  orders,  Arthur  went  downstairs  and 
walked  to  his  uncle's  lodgings. 


CHAPTER    LXX 

FIAT  JUSTITIA 

THE  dinner  was  served  wlien  Arthur  returned,  and  Lady 
Rockminster  l)e^ain  to  scold  him  for  ai*riving  lato.  But 
Launi,  looking  at  her  cousin,  Siiw  that  his  face  was  so  jwile 
and  scared  that  slie  inten'U[>te^l  lier  impenous  piitroness  ;  and  askeil, 
with  tender  alann,  what  liad  liapi)ened  ?     Was  Arthur  ill  ? 

Arthur  drank  a  large  bumper  of  slierry.  "I  have  he:inl  the 
most  extraordinary  news;  I  will  tell  you  afl<?rwards,"  lie  said, 
looking  at  the  servants.  He  was  very  nervous  and  agitated  during 
the  dinner.  "Don't  tramp  and  teit  so  witli  your  feet  under  the 
table,"  Lady  Rn^kminster  said.  "You  have  trodden  on  Fido  and 
upset  his  siuicer.     You  see  Mr.  "Warrington  keeps  his  boots  quiet." 

At  the  dessert — it  seemed  as  if  the  unlucky  dinner  would  never 
be  over — Lady  Rockminster  s;ud,  "  This  dinner  has  been  excee<I- 
ingly  stu[)id.  I  suppose  something  hjis  liai>pened,  and  that  you 
want  to  sjienk  to  Laura.  I  will  go  and  liave  my  nap.  I  am  not 
siut)  that  I  shall  have  any  tea — no.  Gotxl-night,  Mr.  Warringtoii. 
You  must  come  ag-.iin,  and  when  there  is  no  business  to  tidk  about," 
And  the  old  lady,  tossing  up  her  liead,  walked  away  from  the  room 
with  great  dignity. 

George  and  the  others  had  risen  with  her,  and  Warrington  was 
about  to  go  away,  and  was  Siiying  "  Goinl-night "  to  Laura,  who,  of 
course,  was  looking  nuich  alarmed  alM>ut  her  cousin,  wlien  Arthur 
said,  "Pray  st^iy,  George.  You  sliould  licar  my  news  too,  and 
give  me  your  counsel  in  tliis  case.  I  hardly  know  how  to  act 
in  it." 

"  It's  something  about  Blanclie,  Arthur,"  said  Laura,  her  heart 
beating,  and  her  cheek  blushing,  as  she  thought  it  had  never  blushe<l 
in  her  life. 

"Yes — and  the  most  extnw)nlinary  story,"  said  Pen.  "When 
I  left  you  to  go  to  my  uncle's  lodgings,  I  found  his  servant,  Morgan, 
wlio  has  iH'cn  with  liim  so  long,  at  the  door,  and  he  8ai<l  that  he 
and  his  master  had  parted  that  morning ;  that  my  imcle  ha^l  quitted 
the  hoiLse,  and  hiui  gone  to  an  liotel — tliis  hotel.  I  aske<l  for  him 
when  I  came  in  ;  but  he  was  gone  out  to  dinner.     Moi^gan  then 
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said  that  ho  had  something  of  a  most  important  nature  to  com* 
mimicate  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  step  into  the  house ;  his 
house  it  is  now.  It  appears  the  scoundrel  has  saved  a  great  deal 
of  money  whilst  in  my  uncle's  service,  and  is  now  a  capitalist 
and  a  millionaire,  for  what  I  know.  Well,  I  went  into  the 
house,  and  what  do  you  think  ho  told  me?  This  must  be  a 
secret  l)ctween  us  all — at  least  if  we  can  keep  it,  now  that  it  is 
in  possession  of  that  villain.  Blanche's  father  is  not  dead.  He 
has  come  to  life  agiiin.  The  marriage  between  Clavering  and  the 
Begum  i^  no  marriage." 

"And  Blanche,  I  suppose,  is  her  grandfather's  heir]"  said 
Warrington. 

"  Perhaps :  but  the  child  of  what  a  father ! — Amory  is  an 
esca[)cd  convict — Clavering  knows  it;  my  uncle  knows  it — and 
it  was  with  this  piece  of  information  held  over  Clavering  m 
terrorevi  that  the  wretched  old  man  got  him  to  give  up  his 
borough  to  me." 

"Blanche  doesn't  know  it,"  said  Laura,  "nor  poor  Lady 
Clavering?" 

"No,"  said  Pen;  "Blanche  does  not  even  know  the  history 
of  her  father.  She  knew  that  he  and  tier  mother  had  separated, 
and  had  heanl  as  a  child,  from  Bonner,  her  nurse,  that  Mr.  Amory 
wafl  drowned  in  Now  South  Wales.  He  was  there  as  a  convict, 
not  as  a  ship's  captain,  a<5  the  i)oor  girl  thought.  Laily  Clavering 
has  told  me  that  tlioy  were  not  happy,  and  that  her  husband  waa 
a  bad  character.  She  would  tell  me  all,  she  said,  some  day :  and 
I  remember  her  saying  to  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  it  was 
hard  for  a  woman  to  be  forced  to  own  that  she  was  glad  to  hear 
her  husband  was  dead :  and  that  twice  in  her  life  she  shoidd  have 
chosen  so  badly.  Wliat  is  to  be  done  now  ?  The  man  cAu't  show 
and  claim  his  wife :  death  is  probably  over  him  if  he  discovers 
himself:  return  to  transportation  certainly.  But  the  rascal  has 
held  the  threat  of  discovery  over  Clavering  for  some  time  past,  and 
has  extorted  money  from  him  time  after  time." 

"  It  is  our  friend  Colonel  Altamont,  of  course,"  said  Warring- 
ton :  "  I  see  all  now." 

"  If  the  rasc^  comes  back,"  continued  Arthur,  "  Morgan,  who 
knows  his  secret,  will  use  it  over  him  —  and  having  it  in  his 
j>oft8e8sion,  pn)p(>8es  to  extort  money  from  us  all.  The  d — d 
niscal  sui)poaed  I  wjis  cognisiuit  of  it,"  said  Pen,  white  with  anger ; 
"  asked  me  if  I  would  give  him  an  annuity  to  keep  it  quiet ; 
threatened  me,  me^  as  if  I  was  trafficking  with  this  wretched 
old  B<>gum'8  misfortune ;  and  would  extort  a  seat  in  Parliament 
out  of  that  miserable  Clavering.     Good  heavens  1  was  my  imcle 
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mad,  to  tamper  in  such  a  conspiracy?     Fancy  our   mother's  eon, 
Laura,  trading  on  such  a  treason  ! " 

"I  can't  fancy  it,  dear  Arthur,"  said  Laura^  seizing  Arthur's 
hand,  and  kissing  it. 

"No!"  broke  out  Warrington's  deep  voice,  with  a  tremor; 
he  siu-veyed  the  two  generous  and  loving  young  people  with  a 
pang  of  indescribable  love  and  paSn.  "  No.  Our  boy  can't  meddle 
with  such  a  wretched  intrigue  as  that.  Arthur  Pendennis  can't 
marry  a  convict's  (laught<*r  j  and  sit  in  Parliament  as  Member 
for  the  hulks.  You  must  wash  your  hands  of  the  whole  affair, 
PeiL  You  must  bre4ik  off.  You  must  give  no  explanations  of 
why  and  wherefore,  but  state  that  family  reasons  render  a  match 
impossible.  It  is  Ix^tter  that  those  poor  women  should  £Emcy 
you  false  to  your  word  than  that  they  should  know  the  truth. 
Besides,  you  can  get  from  that  dog  Clavering — I  can  fetch  that 
for  you  easily  enough — an  acknowle<lgment  that  the  reasons  which 
you  have  given  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  family  are  amply 
sufficient  for  breaking  off  the  union.  Don't  you  think  with  me, 
Laura]"  He  scarcely  dared  to  look  her  in  the  face  as  he  spoke. 
Any  lingering  hope  tliat  he  might  have — any  feeble  hold  that  he 
might  feel  u})on  the  la«t  8[>ar  of  his  wrecked  fortune,  he  knew  he 
was  casting  away ;  and  he  let  the  wave  of  his  calamity  close  over 
him.  Pen  had  started  up  whilst  he  was  speaking,  looking  eagerly 
at  him.  He  turned  his  heml  away.  He  saw  Laura  rise  up  also 
and  go  to  Pen,  and  once  more  take  his  hand  and  kiss  it.  "She 
thinks  so  too — God  bless  her  ! "  said  (Jeorge. 

"  Her  father's  shame  is  not  Blanche's  fault,  dear  Arthur,  is  it! ** 
Laura  said,  very  pale,  and  8|)eaking  very  quickly.  "  Suppose  you 
had  been  married,  would  you  desert  her  because  she  had  done 
no  wrong?  Are  you  not  pledge<l  to  her?  Would  you  leave  her 
because  she  is  in  misfortune  ]  And  if  she  is  unhappy,  woiUdn't  you 
console  her]  Our  mother  would,  had  she  been  here."  And,  as  slie 
8iM>ke,  the  kind  girl  folded  her  arms  roimd  him,  and  buried  her  face 
upon  his  heart. 

"  Our  mother  is  an  angel  with  G<xl,"  Pen  sobbed  out.  "  And 
you  are  the  dearest  and  best  of  women — the  dearest,  the  dearest,  and 
the  lK*8t.  Te^ioh  me  my  duty.  Pray  for  me  that  I  may  do  it — 
pure  heart.     GinX  liless  you — God  bleiis  you,  my  sister." 

"  Amen,"  ^Toaned  out  Warrim^n,  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 
"She  is  right,'*  he  munimre<l  to  himself.  "She  can't  do  any 
wrong,  I  think — that  girl."  Indeed,  she  looked  and  smiled  like 
an  angcL  Many  a  day  after,  he  saw  that  smile — saw  her  radiant 
face  as  she  looked  \ip  at  Pen  — siiw  her  putting  back  her  curls, 
blushing  and  smiling,  and  still  l(K>king  fondly  towards  him. 


V 
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She  leaned  for  a  moment  her  little  fair  hand  on  the  table, 
playing  on  it.  ^*  And  now,  and  now,"  she  said,  looking  at  the 
two  gentlemen 

**  And  what  now  ?"  asked  George. 

**  And  now  we  will  have  some  tea,*'  said  Miss  Jjaura,  with*  her 
smile. 

But  before  this  iinromantic  conclasion  to  a  rather  sentimental 
scene  could  be  suffered  to  take  place,  a  servant  brought  word  that 
Major  Pcndennis  had  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  was  waiting  to  see 
his  nephew.  Upon  this  announcement,  Laura,  not  without  some 
ajarm,  and  an  appealing  look  at  Pen,  which  said,  **  Behave  yourself 
well — hold  to  the  right,  and  do  your  duty — be  gentle,  but  firm  with 
your  uncle  '* — Laura,  we  say,  with  these  warnings  written  in  her 
face  took  leave  of  the  two  gentlemen,  and  retreated  to  her  dormi- 
tory. Warrington,  who  was  not  generally  fond  of  tea,  yet  grudged 
that  expected  cup  very  much.  Why  could  not  old  Pendennis 
have  come  in  an  hour  later?  Well,  an  hour  sooner  or  later,  what 
matter?  The  hour  strikes  at  last.  The  inevitable  moment  comes 
to  say  farewell.  The  hand  is  shaken,  the  door  closed,  and  the 
friend  gone ;  and,  the  brief  joy  over,  you  are  alone.  "  In  which 
of  those  many  windows  of  the  hotel  does  her  light  beam  ?'*  per- 
haps he  asks  himself  as  he  passes  down  the  street.  He  strides 
away  to  the  smoking-room  of  a  neighbouring  Club,  and  there  ap- 
plies himself  to  his  usual  solace  of  a  cigar.  Men  are  brawling  and 
talking  loud  about  politics,  opera-girls,  horse-racing,  the  atrocious 
tyranny  of  the  committee ; — bearing  this  sacred  secret  about  him, 
he  enters  into  this  brawl.  Talk  away,  each  louder  than  the  other. 
Rattle  and  crack  jokes.  Laugh  and  tell  your  wild  stories.  It  is 
strange  to  take  one's  place  and  part  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke 
and  din,  and  think  every  man  here  has  his  secret  ego  most  likely, 
which  is  sitting  lonely  and  apart,  away  in  the  private  chamber, 
from  the  loud  game  in  which  the  rest  of  us  is  joining ! 

Arthur,  as  he  traversed  the  passages  of  the  hotel,  felt  his  anger 
rousing  up  within  him.  lie  was  indignant  to  think  that  yonder 
old  gentleman  whom  he  was  about  to  meet,  should  have  made 
him  such  a  tool  and  puppet,  and  so  compromised  his  honour  and 
good  name.  The  old  fellow's  hand  was  very  cold  and  shaky 
when  Arthur  took  it.  He  was  coughing;  he  was  grumbling  over 
the  fire ;  Frosch  could  not  bring  his  dressing-gown  or  arrange 
his  papers  as  that  d  —  d  confounded  impudent  scoundrel  of  a 
Morgan.  The  old  gentleman  bemoaned  himself,  and  cursed 
Morijran's  ingratitude  with  peevish  pathos. 

"  The  confounded  impudent  scoundrel !  He  was  drunk  last 
night,  and  challenged  me  to  tight  him,  Pen  ;  and  begad,  at  one  time 
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I  was  00  excit^l  that  I  thoiudit  I  sbxiM  tare  dnveii  a  knile  into 
him ;  aiul  the  iniemal  rascal  hs»  maile  ten  th«)(»aiKl  intUDd,  I  be- 
lieve— ^an^l  t\f^i^T\*rA  Vj  he  hanjrevL,  an*  I  will  he :  bat,  cime  him ! 
I  wiiih  he  cifuld  Iiave  Liffte«l  out  my  time.  He  knew  all  iht  ways^ 
ami,  flam  my,  when  I  rani;  the  bell,  the  confooDdeil  tiuef  bffiiii:j:ht 
the  thini;  I  wante<l — not  like  tliat  stupi^l  German  lout.  An«l  what 
fltfjit  of  time  have  yon  hmi  in  the  «i>untT>'  I  Been  a  ^vxvi  deal  with 
hiuly  R/K.'kmin>fter  ?  You  can't  do  ljt*tter.  She  is  ooe  of  the  olil 
wh'j'il — t*i^UU  errAe^  fjfmne  «rWV<,  hey !  Dammy,  they  don't  make 
;^entlemen  an^l  holies  now ;  ami  in  fifty  years  youll  hardly  know 
one  man  fn>m  another.  But  they  11  Li^t  my  time.  I  ain*t  loo;^  ict 
thw  liitfine^ :  Fm  getting  very  fJil,  Pen,  my  bi»y  ;  and,  Gail,  I  was 
thinking  t^Mlay,  an  I  was  [jarkin:^  up  my  little  lil»rary,  there's  a 
Bible  amongKt  the  Nirika  that  belonge<l  to  my  jmor  mother  :  I  would 
like  you  trj  keep  that.  Pen.  I  wa^  thinking,  sir,  that  y«»u  wouki 
m<Mt  likely  ojien  the  brjx  ^hen  it  was  your  [>roperty,  and  ilie  okl 
fellow  wan  laid  under  the  sod,  sir."  And  the  Major  coughed  and 
wagged  hi«  old  head  over  the  fire. 

HiH  age — his  kindnesH,  diManne<l  Pen's  anger  somewhat,  and 
ma/le  Arthur  fe<;l  no  little  compmiction  for  the  deed  which  he  was 
aU>ut  t^)  do.  H*;  knew  that  the  announcement  which  he  was  about 
t^>  make  wouM  dcHtrny  the  darling  hoj»e  of  the  old  gentleman's  life, 
and  rrreate  in  hirt  breast  a  woeful  anger  and  commotion. 

«  Hey— lury  I'm  off,  sir,"  n^xided  the  Elder;  "  but  Td  like  to 
reail  a  bimhh'Ii  of  yoim*  in  the  Tinies  before  I  go — *  Mr.  Pendennis 
Hiiid  :  UriJuruHtonnMl  as  I  am  to  public  speaking' — hey,  sir?  hey, 
Arthur  ?  Ik^gsul,  you  loiik  tlev'lLsh  well  and  healthy,  sir.  I  always 
said  my  brother  Jack  would  bring  the  family  right.  You  must 
gf»  down  into  the  Wcjit,  ami  buy  the  old  testate,  sir.  Xer  tmtd 
pen  ml  f  hey?  We'll  rise  again,  sir — -rise  ag:iin  on  the  wing — and, 
Ix'gad,  I  sliouldn't  l)e  surprised  that  you  will  be  a  Baronet  before 
you  die." 

His  words  smote  Pen.  "And  it  is  I,"  he  thought,  "that  am 
going  to  fling  down  the  i»oor  old  fellow's  air-castle.  Well,  it  must 
l)e.  H<T<*  g(H's.-  I — I  w(;nt  into  your  lotlgings  at  Bury  Street, 
though  I  did  not  find  you,"  Pen  slowly  began — "and  I  talked  with 
Morgan,  nnrh'." 

"  Indeed  I "  The  old  gentleman's  cheek  began  to  flush  in- 
voluntarily,  and   he   muttered,   "The  cat's  out  of  tJie    bog  now, 

"  He  told  nn'  a  8tor>',  sir,  which  gave  me  the  deepest  surprise 
and  jK'iin,"  said  Pen. 

TIh^  Major  tried  to  look  unconcemeil.  "  What — that  story 
alnrnt     about  What-<ryou-call-'em,  hey  ? " 
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"About  Miss  Amory's  father — ^about  Lady  Clavering's  first 
husband,  and  who  he  is,  and  what." 

"  Hem — a  devilish  awkward  affair  I "  said  the  old  man,  rubbing 
his  nose.  "I — I've  been  aware  of  that — oh — confoimded  circum- 
stance for  some  time." 

"I  wish  I  had  known  it  sooner,  or  not  at  all,"  said  Arthur 
gloomily. 

"  He  is  all  safe,"  thought  the  Senior,  greatly  relieved.  "  Gad  ! 
I  should  have  liked  to  keep  it  from  you  altogether — and  from  those 
two  poor  wimien,  who  are  as  innocent  as  unborn  babes  in  the 
transaction." 

"You  are  right.  There  is  no  n^ason  why  the  two  women 
should  hear  it ;  and  I  shall  never  tell  them — though  that  villain, 
Morgan,  i>erhap8  may,"  Arthur  said  gloomily.  "He  seems  dis- 
posed to  trade  ui>on  his  secret,  and  has  already  proposed  terms  of 
ransom  to  me.  I  i^ish  I  had  known  of  the  matter  earlier,  sir.  It 
is  not  a  very  ])leasant  thought  to  me  that  I  am  engaged  to  a 
convict's  daughter." 

"The  very  reason  why  I  kept  it  from  you — my  dear  boy. 
But  Mifts  Amory  is  not  a  convict's  daughter,  don't  you  see? 
Miss  Aniory  is  the  daughter  of  Lady  Clavering,  with  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  pounds  for  a  fortune;  and  her  father-in-law,  a  Baronet 
and  country  gentleman,  of  high  rej)utation,  aj>proves  of  the  match, 
and  gives  up  his  seat  in  Parliament  to  his  son-in-law.  What  can 
be  more  simple  1 " 

"Is  it  true,  sir ? ** 

"Begad,  ycis,  it  is  true,  of  course  it's  true.  Amory's  dead. 
I  tell  you  he  is  dead.  The  first  sign  of  life  he  shows,  he  is  dea«l. 
He  can't  ajiptiar.  We  have  him  at  a  dead-lock,  like  the  fellow  in 
the  i)lay — ^the  *  Critic,'  hey  ? — devilish  amusing  play,  that  *  Critic* 
Monstrous  \vitty  man  Sheridan ;  and  so  was  his  son.  By  Gad,  sir, 
when  I  was  at  the  Cai)e,  I  rememl:>er " 

The  old  gentleman's  garrulity,  and  wish  to  conduct  Arthur 
to  the  Cape,  perhajis  arose  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  subject 
which  was  nearest  his  ne[)hew*s  he^rt;  but  Arthur  broke  out, 
interrupting  hira — "  If  you  had  told  me  this  tale  sooner,  I  believe 
you  would  have  spared  me  and  yourself  a  great  deal  of  jwiin  and 
disappointment;  and  I  should  not  have  found  myself  tied 'to  an 
engagement  from  which  I  can't,  in  honour,  recede." 

"No,  Ix^gjul,  we've  fixed  you — and  a  man  who's  fixed  to  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  a  pretty  girl,  with  a  coui)le  of  thousand 
a  year,  is  fixed  t<j  no  Ixid  thing,  let  me  tell  you,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Great  Heaven,  sir  ! "  saitl  Arthur  :  "  are  you  blind  ?  Can't 
you  see?" 
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"  See  what,  young  gentleman  ? ''  afiked  the  other. 

"See,  that  rather  than  trade  upon  this  secret  of  Amory's,'' 
Arthur  cried  out,  "I  would  go  and  join  my  father-in-law  at  the 
hulks !  See,  that  rather  than  take  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  a  bribe 
from  Clavering  for  silence,  I  would  take  the  spoons  off  the  table ! 
See,  that  you  have  given  me  a  felon's  daughter  for  a  wife  ;  doomed 
me  to  poverty  an«i  shairie ;  cursed  my  career  when  it  might  have 
been — when  it  might  have  been  so  different  but  for  you !  Don't 
you  see  that  wc  have  been  playing  a  guilty  game,  and  have  been 
overremihed ; — that  in  offering  to  marry  this  poor  girl,  for  the  sake 
of  her  money,  and  the  advancement  she  would  bring,  I  was  degrad- 
ing myself,  and  prostituting  my  honour  ? " 

"What  in  Heaven's  name  do  you  mean,  sir?"  cried  the 
old  man. 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  measure  of  baseness  wliich  I 
can't  pass,"  Arthiu*  said,  "I  have  no  other  words  for  it,  and 
am  sorry  if  they  hurt  you.  I  have  felt,  for  months  past,  that  my 
conduct  in  this  affair  has  been  wicked,  sordid,  and  worldly.  I  am 
rightly  punished  by  the  event,  and  haWng  sold  myself  for  money 
and  a  seat  in  Parliament,  am  losing  both." 

"How  do  you  mean  that  you  lose  either?"  shriekeil  the  old 
gentleman.  "Who  the  devil's  to  take  yoiu*  fortune  or  your  seat 
away  from  you  ?  By  G — ,  Clavering  shall  give  *em  to  you.  You 
shall  liave  every  shilling  of  eighty  thousand  pounds." 

"  I'll  keep  my  promise  to  Miss  Amory,  sir,"  said  Arthur. 

"  And,  begad,  her  jwireuts  shall  keep  tlieirs  to  you." 

"  Not  so,  please  G(m1,"  Arthur  answered.  "  I  have  sinned,  but^ 
Heaven  help  me,  I  will  sin  no  more.  I  will  let  Clavering  off  from 
that  bargain  which  wtia  maile  without  my  knowledge.  I  will  take 
no  money  with  Blanche  but  that  which  was  originally  settled  upon 
her ;  and  I  will  try  to  make  her  happy.  You  have  done  it.  You 
have  brought  this  On  me,  sir.  But  you  knew  no  better :  and  I 
forgive " 

"Arthur — in  God's  name — in  your  father's,  who,  by  heavens, 
was  the  proudest  man  alive,  and  hivd  the  honour  of  the  family 
always  at  heart — in  mine  for  the  sake  of  a  poor  broken-do^nii  old 
fellow,  wlio  has  always  been  dev'lisli  fond  of  you — don't  fling  this 
chance  away — I  pniy  you,  I  l>eg  you,  I  implore  you,  my  dear  dear 
boy,  don't  fling  this  chance  away.  It's  the  making  of  you.  You're 
sure  to  get  on.  You'll  be  a  Baronet;  it's  three  thousand  a  year: 
dam  my,  on  my  kne<^»,  there,  I  beg  of  you,  don't  do  this." 

And  tlu;  old  man  actually  siink  down  on  his  knees,  and  seizing 
one  of  Arthur's  hands,  looked  up  piteously  at  him.  It  was  cruel  to 
remark  the  shaking  hands,  the  wrinkled  and  qiuvering  face,  the  old 
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eyes  weeping  and  winking,  the  broken  voice.  "  Ah,  sir,"  said 
Arthur,  with  a  groan,  "  you  have  brought  pain  enough  on  me ;  spare 
mc  this.  You  have  wished  me  to  marry  Blanche.  I  marry  her. 
For  God's  sake,  sir,  rise  !     I  can't  bear  it" 

"  You— you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  take  her  as  a  beggar,  and 
be  one  yourself? "  said  the  old  gentleman,  rising  up  and  coughing 
violently. 

"  I  look  at  her  as  a  person  whom  a  great  calamity  has  befallen, 
and  to  whom  I  am  promise<l.  She  cannot  help  the  misfortune ;  and 
as  she  hiul  my  word  when  she  was  proei)eroua,  I  shall  not  withdraw 
it  now  she  is  poor.  I  will  not  take  Clavering's  seat,  unless  after- 
wards it  should  be  giveu  of  his  free-will.  I  will  not  have  a  shilling 
more  than  her  original  fortune." 

"  Have  the  kindne^  to  ring  the  bell,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"  I  have  done  my  best,  and  said  my  say ;  and  I'm  a  dev'lish  old 
fellow.  And — and — it  don't  matter.  And — and  Shaksjieare  was 
right — and  Cardinal  Wolsey — begad — 'and  had  I  but  servetl  my 
G(kI  as  I've  served  you ' — yes,  on  my  knees,  by  Jove,  to  my  own 

nephew— I  mightn't  have  been Good-night,  sir,  you  needn't 

trouble  yourself  to  call  again." 

Arthur  took  his  hand,  which  the  old  man  left  to  him ;  it  was 
quite  ])as8ive  and  clammy.  He  looked  very  much  oldened  ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  contest  and  defeat  had  quite  broken  him. 

On  the  next  day  he  kept  his  bed,  and  refused  to  see  his  nephew. 


CHAPTER   LXXI 

TV  fTHICH  THE  DECKS  BEGIN  TO  CLEAR 

WHEN,  arrayed  in  his  dressing-grown,  Pen  walked  up,  arconl- 
ing  to  custom,  to  Warrington^s  chambers  next  mormn<r,  to 
inform  his  friend  of  the  issue  of  the  hist  night's  interview 
\iith  his  uncle,  and  to  ask,  as  usual,  for  George's  a^lvice  and  ofHnion, 
Mrs.  Flanagan,  the  laundress,  was  the  only  person  whom  Arthur 
found  in  the  dear  old  chambers.  Grcorge  liml  taken  a  carpet-hacr, 
and  was  gone.  His  address  was  to  his  brother's  house  in  Suffolk. 
Packages,  a^ldressed  to  the  newspaper  and  review  for  which  he  wrote, 
lay  on  tlie  taWe,  awaiting  delivery. 

"  I  found  him  at  the  table  when  I  came,  the  dear  gentleman  ! " 
Mrs.  Flanagan  said,  "  writing  at  his  papers,  and  one  of  the  candles 
was  burned  out ;  an<l  hard  as  his  bed  is,  -he  wasn't  in  it  all 
night,  sir." 

Indee<l,  having  sat  at  tlie  Chib  until  the  brawl  there  became 
intolerable  to  him,  George  hiul  walked  home,  and  ha<l  {lOisse*!   the 
night  finishing  some  work  on  which  he  was  employe<l,  and  to  the 
completion  of  which  he  bent  himself  with  all  his  might.     The  labour 
was  done,  and  the  night  wafl  woni  away  somehow,  and   the  t«udy 
November  dawn  ciime  and  l(K>ke<l  in  on  the  young  man  as  he  sate 
over  his  donk.     In  the  next  day's  paper,  or  (luarter's  review,  many 
of  us  very  likely  a4lmired  the  work  of  his  genius,  the  variety  of  his 
illustration,  the  fierce  vigour  of  his  satire,  the  depth  of  his  reason. 
There  was  no  hint  in  his  writing  of  the  other  thoughts   which 
wjcupied  him,  and  jilways  a<!c<Miipanied  him  in  his  work  :  a  tone 
more  melancholy   than   was  customary,   a  satire  more  bitter  and 
impatient  than  that  which  he  afterwanls  showetl,  may  have  marked 
the  writings  of  this  perirHl  of  his  life  to  the  very  few  j)er8on8  who 
knew  his  style  or  his  name.     We  have  siiid  before,  could  we  know 
the  man's  feelings  Jis  well  as  the  author's  thoughts — how  interesting 
most  l>ooks  would  l)e  I — more  interesting  than  merry.     I  suppose 
harkvjuin's  face  behind  his  ma/^k  is  always  gmve,  if  not  melancholy 
—  ccrtiiinly  each  man  who  lives  by  the  ])en,  and  hap[M»ns  to  read 
this,  must  rcnienilKT,  if  lie  will,  his  own   exj)eriences,   ami  recall 
many  solemn  houi-s  of  solitude  and  labour,     \\liat  a  constant  car*» 
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sate  at  the  side  of  the  desk  and  accompanied  him !  Fever  or 
sickness  were  lying  possibly  in  the  next  room :  a  sick  child  might 
bo  there,  with  a  vnfc  watching  over  it  terrified  and  in  prayer ;  or 
grief  might  be  bearing  him  down,  and  the  cruel  mist  before  the 
eyes  rendering  the  paper  scarce  visible  as  he  wrote  on  it,  and  the 
inexorable  necessity  drove  on  the  pen.  What  man  among  us  has 
not  had  nights  and  hours  like  these  ]  But  to  the  manly  heart — 
severe  as  the«e  pangs  are,  they  are  endurable  :  long  as  the  night 
seems,  the  dawn  comes  at  liujt,  and  the  wounds  heal,  and  the  fever 
abates,  and  rest  conies,  and  you  can  afford  to  look  kick  on  the  past 
misery  with  feelings  that  are  anything  but  bitter. 

Two  or  three  lxK)ks  for  reference,  fragments  of  tom-up  manu- 
script, lirawers  open,  pens  and  inkstand,  lines  half  visible  on  the 
blotting-paj>er,  a  bit  of  sealing-wax  twisted  and  bitten  and  broken 
into  sundry  pieces — such  relics  a^  these  were  about  the  table,  and 
Pen  flung  himself  down  in  Grcorge^s  empty  chair — noting  things 
according  to  his  wont,  or  in  spite  of  himself.  There  was  a  gap  in 
the  bookcase  (next  to  the  old  College  Plato,  with  the  Boniface 
Arms),  where  Helen's  Bible  used  to  be.  He  has  taken  that  with 
him,  thought  Pen.  He  knew  why  his  friend  was  gone.  Dear 
dear  old  George  1 

Pen  nibbed  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  Oh,  how  much  wiser,  how 
much  better,  how  much  nobler  he  is  than  I,  he  thought.  Where 
was  such  a  friend,  or  such  a  brave  heart  ?  Where  sliall  I  ever  hear 
such  a  frank  voice  and  kind  laughter  ?  Where  shall  I  ever  see  such 
a  tnie  gentleman  ]  No  wonder  slic  loved  him.  God  bless  him  I 
What  was  I  c<:nii)ared  to  him?  What  could  she  do  else  but  love 
him  ?  To  the  end  of  our  days  we  will  be  her  brothers,  as  fiitc  wills 
that  we  can  he  no  more.  We'll  be  her  knights,  and  wait  on  her ; 
and  when  weVe  old,  we'll  say  how  we  loved  her.  Dear  dear  old 
George ! 

When  Pen  descended  to  his  own  chambers,  his  eye  fell  on  the 
letter-box  of  his  outer  door,  which  ho  had  jireviously  overl(M)ked, 
and  there  was  a  little  note  to  A.  P.,  E8(i.,  in  George's  well-known 
handwriting,  George  liad  put  into  Pen's  box  probably  as  he  was 
going  away. 

"  D'  Pen, — I  shall  be  half-way  home  when  you  breakfast,  and 
intend  to  stay  over  Christmas  in  Suff*,  or  elsewhere. 

"  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  the  issue  of  matters  about  which  we 
talked  in  J St.  yesterday ;  and  think  my  presence  de  trap, 

"  Vale.  G,  W. 

"  Give  my  very  beat  regards  and  adieux  to  your  cousin." 
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And  80  Goor^^  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Flanagan,  the  laundreei, 
ruled  over  his  empty  chambers. 

Pen  of  course  had  to  go  and  see  his  uncle  on  the  day  ate 
their  colloquy ;  and  not  being  a^lmitted,  he  naturally  went  to  Lady 
Rockminster's  apartments,  where  the  old  lady  instantly  asked  fit 
Bhiebeard,  and  insisted  that  ho  shoidd  come  to  <linner. 

"  Bluebeard  is  gone,"  Pen  said,  and  he  took  out  jxjor  Greorges 
scrap  of  i)ai)er,  and  handed  it  to  Laura,  who  lookeil  at  it — did  not 
look  at  Pen  in  return,  but  jwissed  the  paper  back  to  him,  and 
walked  away.  Pen  rushetl  into  an  eloquent  eulog^um  upon  his 
dear  old  George  to  Lady  Rockmiuster,  who  was  astonished  at  hi« 
enthusiasm.  She  had  never  heanl  him  so  wann  in  praise  of  any- 
bcxly;  and  told  him,  with  her  usual  frankness,  that  she  didn't 
think  it  had  been  in  his  nature  to  care  so  much  about  any  oth?r 
person. 

As  Mr.  Peudennis  was  passing  through  Waterloo  Place,  in  one 
of  his  many  walks  to  the  hotel  where  Laura  live<i,  and  whither 
duty  to  his  uncle  ciu-rieil  Arthur  every  ilay,  he  saw  issuing  from 
Messrs.  Gimcnwk's  celebrated  shop  an  ohl  frienil,  who  -was  followed 
to  his  brougham  by  an  olxse<iiuous  sliopman  beting  parcels.  The 
giMitleman  was  in  the  deej^est  mourning ;  the  brougham,  the  driver, 
ami  the  horee,  were  in  mouniing.  Grief  in  easy  circumstanoc^  and 
8upiK>rttHl  by  the  I'omfortablest  springs  and  cushions,  "was  typified  in 
the  e<|uiiMige  and  the  littk^  gentleman,  its  proprietor. 

"  What,  Fokor  !  Hail,  Foker ! "  cried  out  Pen— the  reader,  no 
doubt,  has  likewist^  nHt)gnise<l  Arthiu's  old  schoolfellow — and  he 
held  out  liis  hand  to  tlie  heir  of  tlie  late  lamented  John  Henrr 
Foker,  Estpiin^  the  miuster  of  Logi^'ood  and  other  houses,  the 
l>rinciiiid  i»jirtnor  in  the  grwit  brewer}^  of  Foker  &  Co. :  the  greater 
l>ortion  of  Fokcr's  Entin\ 

A  littU*  hand,  iwennl  i!\ith  a  glove  of  the  deepest  ebony,  and 
8*^t  i>rt*  by  thnv  inoht»s  of  a  snowy  iJ^Tistliand,  was  put  forth  to  meet 
Arthur's  ssdutatiou.  Tlie  other  little  liand  held  a  little  morwco 
c;is«',  o>ntaini!isj:,  no  dv>ubt,  sometliing  jirecious,  of  which  IMr.  Foker 
luul  just  UH\>me  prx^prietor  in  Messrs.  Gimcracks  shop.  Pen's 
keiMi  evt^s  and  s;itirio  turn  showeii  him  at  oni'e  upon  'what  errand 
Mr.  Foker  luul  Uvn  empU>yt»«l ;  and  he  thought  of  the  heir  in 
Horaiv  iHuiriui:  forth  the  gathere<l  wine  of  his  father's  Tats ;  and 
that  human  naturv  is  prvtty  uuich  the  same  in  Regent  Stivet  as 
in  the  Via  Siicnu 

"  Le  K4.n  est  mort,     Vive  le  Roi ! "  said  Arthur. 

"Ah:"  siiid  the  other.  *'Yes.  Thank  you  —  very  much 
•  •bli.viL  How  do  you  di\  Pen  ? -very  busy— good-bye  !""  and  he 
juin{>ed  into  the  blatk  brvnigham,  and  sate  like  a  little  black  C^iir 
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behind  the  black  coachman.  He  had  blushed  on  seeing  Pen,  and 
shown  other  signs  of  guilt  and  perturbation,  which  Pen  attributed 
to  the  novelty  of  his  situation  ;  and  on  which  he  began  to  speculate 
in  his  usual  sardonic  manner. 

"  Yes :  so  wags  the  world,"  thought  Pen.  "  The  stone  closes 
over  Harry  the  Fourth,  and  Harry  the  Fifth  reigns  in  his  stead. 
The  old  ministers  at  the  brewery  come  and  kneel  before  him  with 
their  books ;  the  draymen,  his  subjects,  fling  up  their  red  caps,  and 
shout  for  him.  What  a  grave  deference  and  sympathy  the  bankers 
and  the  lawyers  show  !  There  wiis  too  great  a  stake  at  issue  between 
those  two  that  they  should  ever  love  each  other  very  cordially.  As 
long  as  one  man  keeps  another  out  of  twenty  tiiousand  a  year,  tlie 
younger  must  Ixi  always  hankering  after  the  crown,  and  the  wish 
jnust  be  the  father  to  the  thought  of  ix>s8es8iou.  Thank  Heaven, 
there  was  no  thought  of  money  between  me  and  our  dear  mother, 
Laura," 

"  There  never  could  have  been.  You  would  have  spiuned  it ! " 
cried  Laura.  "Why  make  yourself  more  selfish  than  you  are, 
Pen ;  and  allow  your  mind  to  own,  for  an  instant,  that  it  would 
have  entertained  such — such  dreadful  meanness?     You  make  me 

blush  for  you,  Artluir :  you  make  me "  lier  eyes  finished  this 

sentence,  and  slie  passe<l  her  handkert^hief  across  them. 

"  There  are  some  truths  which  women  will  never  acknowledge,'* 
Pen  sai<l,  "  an<l  from  which  your  modesty  always  turns  away.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  never  knew  the  feeling,  only  that  I  am  glad  1 
had  not  the  temptation.  Is  there  any  harm  in  that  confession 
of  weakness  1 " 

"  We  are  all  taught  to  ask  to  be  delivered  from  evil,  Arthur," 
said  Laura,  in  a  low  voice.  "I  am  glad  if  you  were  spared  from 
that  great  crime ;  and  only  sorry  to  think  that  you  could  by  any 
possibility  have  }x?en  led  into  it.  But  you  never  coidd  ;  and  you 
don't  think  you  coidd.  Your  acts  arc  generous  and  kind :  you 
disdain  mean  actions.  You  tiike  Blanche  without  money,  and 
without  a  bribe.  Yes,  thanks  be  to  Heaven,  dear  brother.  You 
could  not  have  sold  yourself  away ;  I  knew  you  could  not  when 
it  came  to  the  day,  and  you  did  not.  Praise  be — be  where  praise 
is  due.  Why  does  this  horrid  scepticism  pursue  you,  my  Arthur  ? 
Why  doubt  and  sneer  at  your  own  heart — at  every  one's?  Oh, 
if  you  knew  the  pain  you  give  me — how  I  he  awake  and  think 
of  those  hard  sentences,  dear  brother,  and  wish  them  unspoken, 
unthought ! " 

"Do  I  cause  you  many  thoughts  and  many  tears,  Laura?" 
asked  Arthur.  The  fulne^  of  innocent  love  beamed  from  her  in 
reply.     A  smile  heavenly  pure,  a  glance  of  unutterable  tenderness, 
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STm|iathT,  pity,  shoae  in  her  £u.*e — all  which  indkatioQs  of  ]i>Te 
and  purity  Arthur  behold  an^i  worshipped  in  her^  a^s  tou  woold 
wutoh  them  in  a  child,  as  one  ^ocies  one  niyrfit  re^^urd  tbem  in 
an  ao^i^eL 

"I — I  don't  know  what  I  hare  done,*  he  said  sunplr,  "to 
have  nieriteti  such  rei^anl  irom  two  such  women.  It  is  Kt**  mh 
det?erveii  pniL?e,  Litura — or  :**>  much  2«t«mI  fi.^rtune,  which  fridbtess 
one — •>r  a  i^eat  p«*it  when  a  uiael  feel*  that  he  is  not  fit  for  it.  Ah, 
*i-ter»  h»'W  weak  and  wicke*l  we  are  :  how  spoclessis,  an*!  full  of  lore 
and  tnicLu  Hoaven  nujule  y«Hi !  I  think  fi>r  SL'Oie  of  y«>a  thei^  ha« 
been  ii«>  f-iIL**  he  saiiL  tx-kimj:  at  the  «*faarmin:5  ^i"^  with  an  aln>:^ 
paternal  ^dant'e  oc*  a«lmiratioc.  '*Y>.>a  can't  kelp  hATimc  $wtei 
th'^ozhtsv  aa»l  ^l^in^  ^^«xl  actions  IKear  creatixre!  theT  are  the 
ll«3wer*  which  v.vu  boar.** 

■^Aai  what  else,  sirf  asked  Laura.  *^I  see  ;a  snieer  ct^nin:; 
orer  y  or  liice.  ^^1.a:  Ls  it  ?  Why  d«jes  it  ct.me,  to  drive  aH  the 
£•:•!•  i  th« -Jiixts  away  ? " 

•^  A  screr.  Ls  :hcre  ?  I  was  thmkJTLg;  my  dear,  that  ^atme  in 
ifuikrn  T  y»u  s»^  .-"v*!  wl:i»L  tnicL^  ^iid  v^ery  weii:  but " 

"•  But  wha:  I  What  is  that  wicked  but  f  ami  why  ar«  vo^ 
alwaT*  oallin;  i;  -iz  l' 

^  But  will  t^  -ce  12.  sr  ire  ot*  us.  But  ^js  redect&Tfi.  B<3  is  the 
sceptic*  tiniiliar.  wl:c.  wh«ui  he  hkj  :na»ie  a  c^.^mptkcn  ;  Ami  if  !k 
Rmt^^Cs  it*  aa».i  in-iul^-ti  ::i  ^^J'ty  •ivy-irean::<w  oc  btciiin^  ,;<  air- 
castlt^v  or  E>ri's>  :•■  swvtt  mu^sic  Let  us  say*  or  to  the  teij*  rin:jiK 
to  church*  R:t  rur«>  a:  :he  <ip>>r.  aai  says^  *  Master,  I  aai  hen*.  Yjc 
are  r-iy  nuisCcT :  r*i:  I  azi  y  ur^  «-r>  where  y*?a  wili  t^.m*  can't 
travel  w-;:Lv  *::  i::^:.  I  viH  wiisrer  to  yxi  when.  y»xx  an*  •:-»  j.^zr 
kru»>^  a:  c>.-:r'l-  I  wZl  re  at  xjcr  siarraLje  pQow^.  I  wiH  si 
•i^wn  a:  y  cr  7a>tf:  ^iih  y  iir  :hijir»rc-  I  wiH  be  behind, 
tiea:!-. -'>-«:   r-rraiz."     Tl'-i:  is  wiia:  Btit  5^*  ^2.  saaL 

-  r^n,  V  a  rrlxtcc  z:--.~  cr5eii  LaiirL. 

•  I*.  T  c  ki:»;w  wiat  Bc:t  cajnt^  a2?i  sa3i  ti>  me  jti?«  ]»jw 
r  -^L*  I'^kizj;  i.:  y:c!  R-t  5a£«i*  *If  tiias  clrl  la*i  rvaes^^a  jh^  wcil 
t*  ..  --,  stir-  w  .il.i  It*  y  c  ro  rj.Pr.  If  she  knew  y~- n  3^  ^..^ 
i^'-' —'.jr.  *;illlrii  ^elri^\  reii-r  wiri-h  y*  k3>:w^>iie  slqisc  c»n 
i'jv.  1 .1.,  xL'i  o  rL'l  :r>'f  vc  z«>  !•  Te  iz«i  ai:-  svTLD«Lia.ir.*  I>^*--'t 
I  ^v-  "  In  i»::-tt:  roily.  "'tiAt  s»  cie  c  y.u  seem  ^f:!!*!!!^  ci?m 
tu*:   ILI  *      L.Tr  y:c  kzi:w,    rci  tiiie   kai.-wediK    ct'  evil   ^5.  ktfc4 

'  "•'»';.i:  L»   :iis    y  c    y  cnr   5  iks  xrf  Tarr'T-:  art  us  f 
I-ii.iv   'z:,*  «--  --s-^-.  t:  ■  a:  iiis  zi-cieir:  :rjiiif  iier  ac 
iwr   .'■.••:.-_  :--T..-_:  T»^rt  tt/.-v.  ii.  tie  ZL-J-sci:  rvcLrvmens  ct'  ier  *r 
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toilette-rites  without  wliich  the  worthy  old  lady  never  ])re8entcd 
herself  to  public  view.  "Mr  Pendennis,  you  are  always  coming 
here." 

"It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  here,"  Arthur  said :  " and  we  were 
talking,  when  you  came  in,  about  my  friend  Foker,  whom  I  met 
just  now;  and  who,  as  your  Ladyship  knows,  has  succecfled  to 
his  lather's  kingdom." 

"  He  has  a  very  fine  property ;  he  has  fifteen  thousan<l  a  year. 
He  is  my  cousin.  He  is  a  very  worthy  young  man.  He  must 
come  and  see  me,"  said  Lady  Rockminster,  with  a  look  at  Laura. 

"He  hiis  been  engaged  for  many  years  past  to  his  cousin, 
Liuly " 

"La<ly  Ann  is  a  foolish  little  chit,"  Lady  Rockminster  said, 
with  much  dignity :  "  and  I  have  no  patience  with  her.  She  has 
outraged  every  feeling  of  society.  She  has  broken  her  father's 
heart,  and  thrown  away  fifteen  thousand  a  year." 

"  Thrown  away  !     What  has  hapjiened  ? "  asked  Pen. 

"  It  will  l>e  tlie  talk  of  the  town  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  there 
is  no  need  why  I  shouW  keep  the  secret  any  longer,"  said  Lac^ly 
Rockminster,  who  had  written  and  received  a  dozen  letters  on 
the  subject.  "I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  my  daughter,  who 
was  stiiying  at  Drummington  until  all  the  world  was  obliged  to 
go  away  on  account  of  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  hai)pened 
there.  When  Mr.  Foker  came  home  from  Nice,  and  after  the 
funeml.  Lady  Ann  went  down  on  her  knees  to  her  father,  said 
that  she  never  couM  marry  her  cousin,  that  she  had  contracted 
another  attac^hment,  and  that  she  must  die  rather  than  fulfil  her 
contract.  Poor  Lord  Rosherville,  who  is  dreadfully  embarrassed, 
showed  his  daughter  what  the  state  of  his  affairs  was,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  that  the  arrangements  should  take  place;  and, 
in  fine,  we  all  supjx>sed  that  she  had  listened  to  reason,  and  in- 
tended to  comply  with  the  desires  of  her  family.  But  what  has 
happenc<l?  last  Thursday  she  went  out  after  breakfiist  with  her 
maid,  and  was  marrietl  hi  the  very  chiuxih  in  Drummingtcm  Park 
to  Mr.  Hobson,  her  father's  own  chaplain  and  her  brother's  tutor ; 
a  red-haire<l  widower  with  two  children.  Poor  dear  Rosherville 
is  in  a  dretidful  way :  he  wishes  Henry  Foker  should  marry  Alice 
or  Barl)ara ;  but  Alice  is  marked  with  the  smallpox,  and  Barbara 
is  ten  years  older  than  he  is.  And,  of  course,  now  the  yoiuig 
man  is  his  own  master,  he  will  think  of  choosing  for  himself. 
The  blow  on  Lady  Agnes  is  very  cruel.  She  is  inconsolable.  She 
has  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Street  for  her  life,  and  her  settlement, 
which  was  very  handsome.  Have  you  not  met  her  1  Yes,  she  dined 
one  day  at  Lady  Clavering's — the  first  day  I  saw  you,  and  a  very 
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disagreeable  young  man  I  thought  you  were.  But  I  have  fbnned 
yoiL  We  have  formed  him,  haven't  we,  Lauru?  WLere  is  Bh»- 
beanl  ?  let  him  onie.  That  horrid  Grindley,  the  dentiBty  will  keep 
me  in  town  another  week." 

To  the  latter  fart  of  her  Ladyship's  sfieceh  Arthur  gave  no  etr. 
He  was  thinking  for  whom  could  Foker  \ye  ])iuTlia8lng  thoAc  trinketi^ 
which  he  was  earning  away  fix)m  the  jeweller's  I  Why  did  Hany 
seem  anxious  to  avoid  him?  Could  he  be  stOl  fiuthful  to  the 
attachment  which  had  agitated  him  so  much,  and  sent  him  abrosd 
eighteen  monthn  hai*k  ?  Psha !  The  bracelets  and  presents  were 
for  some  of  Harry  s  old  frientls  of  the  Oi>era  or  the  Frein*h  TheatrSi 
Rumours  from  Naples  and  Parip,  nunoura  such  as  arc  borne  to 
Club  smoking-nxMiLs,  had  annouiKtMl  that  the  yoiuig  nian  had  found 
distRif'tions :  or,  pnrlu(le<l  from  his  virtut>us  attachment^  the  !«» 
fellow  litul  tluni;  hini}<elf  back  ufxm  his  old  companions  and  amuse- 
ments -  not  the  only  man  or  woman  whom  society  forces  into  evil, 
or  del  tars  fnim  good  :  not  the  only  victim  of  the  world's  selfish  and 
wicketl  laws. 

As  a  gfKxl  thing  when  it  is  to  1h»  done  cannot  be  done  too 
quickly,  Laura  wiis  anxious  that  PenV  marriage  intentions  shoidd  be 
put  into  execution  ha  spec<lily  ju»  p<»K»*iblc,  ami  pressed  on  his 
ammgements  with  rather  a  fcverinh  anxiety.  Why  could  she  not 
wait  ]  Pen  could  atft»nl  to  ilo  m  with  jicrfcTt  e<pianiniity,  but  Laimi 
wouhl  hear  of  no  delay.  She  wrote  to  Pen  :  she  implurr^l  Pen  :  rfie 
u«e<l  evcr>'  un^ns  to  ur/e  exjKHlition  It  seenie<l  as  if  she  could 
have  no  rest  until  Arthur'fl  happiness  wjis  complete. 

She  otfcre<l  herself  to  ilcan*st  Blam*he  to  come  and  stav  at 
Tunbridge  with  her,  wlien  Ljidy  liockminster  shouM  gi>  on  her 
intendc<l  visit  to  tlic  reigning  houw?  of  Rockminster  ;  and  although 
the  old  dowager  scoMe*!,  and  onleretl,  ami  conimanticHi,  Laura  wm 
deaf  and  disol)e<lient  ;  she  must  go  to  Tunbridge,  she  wouhl  go  to 
Tunbridge  ;  she  who  ordinarily  had  no  will  of  her  own,  and  ivm- 
pliiNl  smilingly  with  anylKKly's  whim  and  csipri(*es,  showed  the  most 
selfish  and  olwtinate  (Iet<?rmination  in  this  instance.  The  dowager 
hvdy  must  nm*se  herself  in  her  rheumatism,  she  must  read  herself  to 
sleep,  if  she  would  not  hear  her  maid,  whose  voice  croaked,  and 
who  made  siul  work  of  the  sentimental  passages  in  the  novels — 
Launi  must  go,  and  lie  with  her  new  sister.  In  another  week,  she 
proposcNl,  with  many  loves  and  reganls  to  dear  Lady  Clavering,  to 
pass  some  time  with  dearest  Blam'he. 

Dearest  Blanche  wrote  instiintly  in  reply  to  dearest  Laura's 
No.  1,  to  siiy  with  what  extn*me  delight  she  should  welcome  her 
sister :  how  charming  it  would  be  to  practise  their  old   duets  to* 
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gcther,  to  wander  o'er  the  grassy  sward,  and  amidst  the  yellowing 
woo<1s  of  Pcnshurstand  Southborough  !  -Blanche  counted  the  hours 
till  she  should  embrace  her  dearest  friend. 

Laura,  No.  2,  exi>ressed  her  delight  at  dearest  Blanche's  afifec- 
tionate  reply.  She  hoped  that  their  friendship  would  never  diminish ; 
that  the  confidence  between  them  would  grow  in  after  years ;  that 
they  should  have  no  secrets  from  each  other;  that  the  aim  of  the 
life  of  each  would  be  to  make  one  person  happy. 

Blanche,  No.  2,  followed  in  two  days.  "How  provoking! 
Their  house  was  very  small,  the  two  spare  bedrooms  were  occupied 
by  that  horrid  Mrs.  Planter  and  her  daughter,  who  had  thought 
proper  to  fall  ill  (she  always  fell  ill  in  country  houses),  and  she 
could  not  or  would  not  be  moved  for  some  davs." 

Laura,  No.  3.  "It  was  indeed  very  provoking.  L.  had  hoped 
to  hear  one  of  dearest  B.'s  dear  songs  on  Friday  :  but  she  was  the  more 
consoled  to  wait,  because  Lady  R.  was  not  very  well,  and  liked  to 
be  nursed  by  her.  Poor  Major  Pendennis  was  very  unwell  too,  in 
the  same  hotel — too  unwell  even  to  see  Arthiu*,  who  was  constant 
in  his  calls  on  his  uncle.  Arthur's  heart  was  fidl  of  tenderness  and 
affection.  She  had  known  Arthur  all  her  life.  She  would  answer  " 
— yes,  even  in  italics  she  would  answer — "  for  his  kindness,  his 
goodness,  and  his  gentleness." 

Blanche,  No.  3.  ."What  is  this  most  surprising,  most  extra- 
ordinary letter  from  A.  P.  1  What  does  dearest  Laura  know  about 
it]  What  has  hapiKjnedl  What^  what  mystery  is  enveloped 
under  his  frightful  reserve  ? " 

Blanche,  No.  3,  requires  an  explanation ;  and  it  cannot  be 
better  given  than  in  the  surprising  and  mysterious  letter  of  Arthur 
Pendennis. 


CHAPTER   IJOai 

MR.  ASD  MRS.   SJM  HUXTER 

DEAR  BLANCHE,"  Arthur  ^Tote,  "you  are  always  readiiii 
and  dreaming  pretty  dniuuus  and  exciting  roinaucee  in  real 
life  :  are  you  now  preparwl  to  enact  a  part  of  one  1  AimI  not 
the  plea8ante«t  part,  dcsir  Blanche,  that  in  which  the  heroine  takes 
fio68<'88ion  of  her  fitlier'a  palace  and  wealth,  and,  intnxiucinp  h<T 
hiLsband  to  the  loyrd  reUiiners  and  faith^d  vassals,  greet«  her  happy 
bridegroom  ^ith  *  All  of  this  is  mine  and  thme,' — but  the  other 
character,  that  of  the  luckless  huly,  who  8U<idenly  discovers  that  she 
is  not  the  Prince's  wife,  but  Claude  Melmitte  the  begjLjar^s :  that  of 
Alnaschar's  wife,  wlio  comt^  in  just  sis  her  husband  has  kicked  over 
the  tray  of  ix)rcelain  which  wjis  t^  l)e  the  making  of  his  fortune. — 
But  stay  ;  AJnaschar,  who  kicke<l  down  the  china,  w^as  not  a  married 
man ;  he  ha*!  csist  his  eye  on  the  Vizier's  daughter,  and  his  hopes  of 
her  went  to  the  groimd  with  the  shattered  bowls  and  tea^^^ups. 

"  Will  you  be  the  Vizier's  daughter,  and  refuse  and  laii^h  to  sa)ni 
Aluaschar,  or  will  you  Ix^  the  Lmly  of  Lyons,  and  love  the  penniles 
Claude  Melnotte  ?  I  will  act  that  part  if  you  like.  I  will  love  you 
my  best  in  return.  I  will  do  my  all  to  make  your  humble  life 
happy  :  for  humble  it  will  he :  at  least  the  odds  are  against  any 
other  conclusion  ;  we  shall  live  and  die  in  a  poor,  prosy,  hunidnim 
way.  There  will  be  no  stars  and  eiwiulettes  for  the  hero  of  our  story. 
I  shall  write  one  or  two  more  st<)ries,  which  will  presentlv  be  for- 
gottciL  I  shall  l3e  called  to  the  Bar,  and  try  to  get  on  in  my  pro- 
fession ;  perhaps  some  <lay,  if  I  am  very  lucky,  and  work  very  hard 
(which  is  al)surd),  I  may  get  a  colonial  appointment,  and  you  inav 
be  an  Indian  Judge's  lady.  Meanwhile  I  shall  buy  the  jPall  Mall 
GazetU ;  the  publishers  are  tired  of  it  since  the  death  of  jKK>r  Shandon, 
and  will  sell  it  for  a  small  sum.  Warrington  will  be  my  right  hand 
and  write  it  up  to  a  re,si>ectable  sale.  I  will  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Finucane  the  sulH?dit^>r,  and  I  know  who  in  the  end  will  be  Mrs, 
Finucanc, — a  very  nice  gentle  creature,  who  has  lived  sweetly  through 
a  sad  life, — and  we  will  jog  on,  I  say,  and  look  out  for  better  times, 
and  cam  our  living  decently.  You  shall  have  the  ojxra-boxee,  and 
8ui>erintend  the  fashionable  intelligence,  and  break  your  little  heart 
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in  the  poet's  comer.  Shall  we  live  over  the  offices  1 — there  are  four 
very  good  rooms,  a  kitchen,  and  a  garret  for  Laura,  in  Catherine 
Street  in  the  Strand ;  or  would  you  like  a  house  in  the  Waterloo 
Road  ? — it  would  l)c  very  pleasant,  only  there  is  that  halfpenny  toll 
at  the  Bridge.  The  boys  may  go  to  King's  College,  mayn't  they  ? 
Does  this  all  road  to  you  like  a  joke  ? 

"  Ah,  dear  Blanche,  it  is  no  joke,  and  I  am  sober  and  telling  the 
truth.  Our  fine  day-dreams  are  gone.  Our  carriage  has  whirled  out 
of  sight  like  Cinderella's :  our  house  in  Bclgravia  has  been  whisked 
away  into  the  air  by  a  malevolent  Genius,  and  I  am  no  more  a 
Meml)er  of  Parliament  than  I  am  a  Bishop  on  his  bench  in  the 
House  of  Lonls,  or  a  Duke  with  a  Garter  at  his  knee.  You  know 
pretty  well  what  my  i)roperty  is,  and  your  own  little  fortune :  we 
may  have  enough  with  those  two  to  live  in  decent  comfort :  to  take  a 
cab  sometimes  when  we  go  out  to  see  our  friends,  and  not  to  deny 
ourselves  an  omnibus  when  we  are  tired.  But  that  is  all :  is  that 
enough  for  you,  my  little  dainty  lady  1  I  doubt  sometimes  whether 
you  can  bear  the  life  I  offer  you — at  least,  it  is  fair  that  you  should 
know  what  it  will  be.  If  you  say,  *  Ye^,  Arthur,  I  will  follow  your 
fate  whatever  it  may  be,  and  be  a  loyal  and  loving  wife  to  aid  and 
cheer  you ' — come  to  me,  dear  Blanche,  and  may  God  help  me  so 
that  I  may  do  my  duty  to  you.  If  not,  and  you  look  to  a  higher 
station,  I  must  not  bar  Blanche's  fortune — I  will  stand  in  the  crowd, 
and  see  your  Ladyship  go  to  Court  when  you  are  presented,  and 
you  shall  give  me  a  smile  from  your  chariot  window.  I  saw  Lady 
Mirabel  going  to  the  dniwing-room  last  season :  the  happy  husband 
at  her  side  glittered  with  stars  and  cordons.  All  the  flowers  in  the 
garden  bloomed  in  the  coachman's  bosom.  Will  you  have  these  and 
the  chariot,  or  wtdk  on  foot  and  mend  your  husband's  stockings  1 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  now — afterwards  I  might,  should  the  day  come 
when  we  may  have  no  secrets  from  one  another — what  has  happened 
within  the  last  few  hours  which  has  changed  all  my  prospects  in 
life :  but  so  it  is,  that  I  have  learned  something  which  forces  me  to 
give  up  the  plans  which  I  had  formed,  an<l  many  vain  and  ambitious 
hopes  in  which  I  had  been  indulging.  I  have  written  and  despatched 
a  letter  to  Sir  Fnuicis  Clavering,  saying  that  I  cannot  accept  his 
seat  in  Parliament  until  after  my  marriage ;  in  like  manner  I  cannot 
and  will  not  accept  any  larger  fortune  with  you  than  that  which  has 
always  belonged  to  you  since  your  grandfather's  death,  and  the 
birth  of  your  half-brother.  Your  good  mother  is  not  in  the  least 
aware — I  hope  she  never  may  be — of  the  reasons  which  force  me 
to  this  very  strange  decision.  They  arise  fix)m  a  painful  circum- 
8tan(*e,  which  is  attributtible  to  none  of  our  faults ;  but,  having  once 
befidlen,  they  are  as  fatid  and  irreparable  as  that  shock  which  over- 
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set  honest  Alnaschar's  porcelain,  and  shattered  all  his  hopes  beyond 
the  power  of  mending.  I  write  gaily  enough,  for  there  is  no  use 
in  bewailing  such  a  hopeless  mischance.  We  have  not  drawn  the 
great  prize  in  the  lottery,  dear  Blanche :  but  I  shall  be  contented 
enough  without  it,  if  you  can  be  so;  and  I  repeat,  with  all  mj 
heart,  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  you  happy. 

"  And  now,  what  news  shall  I  give  you  1  My  uncle  is  very  un- 
well, and  takes  my  refusal  of  the  seat  in  Parliament  in  sad  dudgeon: 
the  s(!heme  was  his,  poor  old  gentleman,  and  he  naturally  bemoans  its 
fiiilure.  But  Warrington,  Laura,  and  I  had  a  council  of  war :  they 
know  this  awful  secret,  and  back  me  in  my  decision.  You  must 
love  Greorge  as  you  love  what  is  generous  and  upright  and  noble ; 
and  as  for  Laura — she  must  be  oiu*  Sister,  Blanche,  our  Saint,  our 
good  Angel.  With  two  such  friends  at  home,  what  netxl  we  care  fur 
the  world  without,  or  who  is  Member  for  Clavering,  or  who  is  asked 
or  not  asked  to  the  great  Iwlls  of  the  season  1 " 

To  this  frank  communication  came  Ijack  the  letter  from  Blanche 
to  Laura,  and  one  to  Pen  himself,  which  perhaps  his  own  letter 
justified.     "  You  are  spoiled  by  the  world,"  Blanche  wrote ;  "  you 
do  not  love  your  poor  Blanche  as  she  would  be  loved,  or  you  would 
not  offer  thus  lightly  to  take  her  or  to  leave  her.     No,  Arthur,  you 
love  me  not — a  man  of  the  world,  you  have  given  nie  your  ]>lighted 
troth,  and  are  rea<ly  to  redeem  it ;  but  that  entire  affection,  that 
love  whole  and  abiding,  where — where  is  that  vision  of  my  youth  I 
I  am  but  a  pastime  of  your  life,  and  I  woidd  be  its  all ; — but  a 
fleeting  thought,  and  I  would  be  your  whole  soul.      I  would  have 
our  two  hearts  one ;  but  ah,  my  Arthur,  how  lonely  youra  is  !  how 
little  you  give  me  of  it !     You  sjXMik  of  our  parting  with  a  smile 
on  your  lip  ;  of  our  meeting,  and  you  care  not  to  hasten  it !      Is  life 
but  a  disillusion,  then,  and  are  the  flowers  of  our  garden  faded  away? 
I  have  wept — I  have  prayed — I  have  passed  sleepless   lunus — I 
have  shed  bitter,  bitter  tears  over  your  letter !     To  you  I  bring  the 
gushing  poc^y  of  my  being — the  yearnings  of  the  soul  that  longs  to 
be  love<l — that  pines  for  love,  love,  love,  beyond  all ! — that  flings 
itself  at  your  feet,  and  cries,  Love  me,  Arthiur !     Your  heart  beats 
no  quicker  at  the  kneeling  appeal  of  my  love ! — your  proud  eye  is 
dimrae<l  by  no  tear  of  sympathy  ! — you  accept  my  souFs  treasure  as 
though  'twere  dross  !  not  the  pearls  from  the  unfathomable  deeps  of 
affection !  not  the  diamonds  from  the  caverns  of  the  heart !    You 
treat  me  like  a  slave,  and  bid  me  bow  to  my  master !      Is  this  the 
guenlon  of  a  free  maiden — is  this  the  price  of  a  life's  passion  ?     Ah 
me  !  when  wjis  it  otherwise  1  when  did  love  meet  with  aught  but 
disapi)ointmont  ?     Could  I  hope  (fond  fool !)  to  be  the  exception  to 
the  lot  of  my  race;  and  lay  my  fevered  brow  on  a  heart   that 
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« 

comprehended  my  own  1  Foolish  girl  that  I  was !  One  by  one,  all 
the  flowers  of  my  young  life  have  faded  away ;  and  this,  the  last, 
the  sweetest,  the  dearest,  tlie  fondly,  the  madly  loved,  the  wildly 
cheri.slie<l — where  is  it?  But  no  more  of  tliis.  Heed  not  my 
bleeding  heart. — Bless  you,  bless  you  always,  Arthur? 

"I  will  write  more  when  I  am  more  collected.  My  racking 
brain  reixlers  thought  almost  im])ossiblc.  I  long  to  see  Laura  1 
She  will  come  to  us  directly  we  return  from  the  country,  will  she 
not  1     And  you,  cold  one  !  B." 

The  words  of  this  letter  were  perfectly  clear,  and  iMitten  in 
Blanche's  netitest  hand  ui)on  her  scented  jiaper ;  and  yet  the  mean- 
ing of  tli<j  comiKwition  not  a  little  puzzled  Pen.  Did  Blanche  mean 
to  accei)t  or  to  refuse  his  i)olite  offer?  Her  phnwes  either  meant 
that  Pen  did  not  love  her,  and  she  declined  him,  or  that  she  took 
him,  and  sacrificed  herself  to  him,  cold  as  he  was.  He  laughed 
sardonically  over  the  letter,  and  over  the  transaction  which  occa- 
sioned it.  He  laughed  to  think  how  Fortune  had  jilted  him,  and 
how  he  deserved  his  slippery  fortune.  He  turned  over  and  over 
the  musky  gilt-edged  riddle.  It  amused  his  humour;  he  eiyoyed 
it  as  if  it  had  been  a  fimuy  story. 

He  was  thus  seatetl,  twiddling  the  queer  manuscript  in  his  hand, 
joking  grimly  to  himself,  when  his  ser\'ant  Ciune  in  with  a  card  from 
a  gentleman,  who  wished  to  speuk  to  him  very  particularly.  And 
if  Pen  had  gone  out  into  the  passage,  he  would  have  seen  sucking 
his  stick,  rolling  his  eyes,  and  showing  great  marks  of  anxiety,  his 
old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Samuel  Huxtcr. 

"Mr.  Huxter  on  particular  business!  Pray,  beg  Mr.  Huxter 
to  come  in,"  said  Pen,  amused  rather;  and  not  the  less  so  when 
poor  Sam  appeared  before  him. 

"  Pray  take  a  cliixir,  Mr.  Huxter,"  sai<l  Pen,  in  his  most  superb 
manner.     "  In  what  way  can  I  be  of  service  to  you  ] " 

"  I  had  rather  not  sjieak  iK^fore  the  flunk — before  the  man,  Mr, 
Pendennis  : "  on  which  Mr.  Arthur's  attendant  quitted  the  room. 

"I'm  in  a  fix,"  said  Mr.  Huxter  gloomily. 

"  Indc(Ml ! " 

"  She  sent  me  to  you,"  continued  the  young  surgeon. 

"What!  Fanny?  Is  she  well?  I  was  coming  to  see  her,  but 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  business  since  my  return  to  Loudon." 

"  I  heard  of  you  through  my  governor  and  Jack  Hobnell,"  broke 
in  Huxter.  "  I  wish  you  joy.  Mr.  Pcndennis,  both  of  the  borough 
and  the  lady,  sir.  Fanny  wishes  you  joy,  too,"  he  added,  with 
something  of  a  blash. 

<*  There's  many  a  slip  l)etween  the  cup  and  the  lip !     Who 
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knows  what  may  happen,  Mr.  Hiixter,  or  who  will  dt  in  Pariia 
ment  for  Clavering  next  session  1 " 

"You  can  do  anything  with  my  governor,''  continued  Mr. 
Huxter.  "  You  got  him  Clavering  Park.  The  old  boy  was  very 
much  pleased,  sir,  at  your  calling  him  in.  Hobnell  wrote  me  so. 
Do  you  think  you  could  speak  to  the  governor  for  me.  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis  1 " 

"And  tell  him  what?" 

"IVe  gone  and  done  it,  sir,"  said  fluxter,  with  a  particnlar 
look. 

"You — you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have — you  have  done  any 
wrong  to  that  dear  little  creature,  sir?"  said  Pen,  starting  up  in 
a  great  fury. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Huxter,  with  a  hang-dog  look :  "  but  IVe 
married  her.  And  I  know  there  will  be  an  awful  shindy  at  home. 
It  was  agreed  that  I  should  be  taken  into  partnership  when  I  had 
pasfle<i  the  College,  and  it  was  to  have  been  Huxter  &  Son.  But 
I  would  have  it,  confound  it.  It's  all  over  now,  and  the  old  boy's 
wrote  me  that  he's  coming  up  to  town  for  drugs ;  he  will  be  here 
to-morrow,  and  then  it  must  all  come  out." 

"  And  when  did  thia  event  hapi)en  1 "  asked  Pen,  not  over  well 
pleased,  most  likely,  that  a  i)er8(m  who  had  once  attracted  some 
portion  of  his  n)yal  good  graces  should  have  transferred  her 
allegiance,  and  console*!  herself  for  his  loss. 

"  La.st  Tiiurs<lay  was  five  weeks — it  was  two  days  after  Miss 
Amory  came  to  Shephenrs  Inn,"  Huxter  answered. 

Pen  renienil)ore<l  that  Blanche  had  written  and  mentioned  her 
visit.  "  I  was  eddied  in,"  Huxter  siiid.  "  I  was  in  the  Inn  looking 
after  old  Cos's  leg ;  and  alxmt  something  else  too,  very  likely : 
and  I  n>et  Strong,  who  told  me  there  was  a  woman  taken  ill  in 
ChamlxTS,  and  went  up  to  give  her  my  professional  services.  It 
was  the  old  lady  who  attends  Miss  Amor>' — her  housekeeper,  or 
some  such  thing.  She  Wiw  taken  with  strong  hysterica :  I  found 
her  ki<'king  and  scratching  like  a  good  one- -in  Strong's  chamber, 
along  with  him  and  Colonel  Altamont,  and  Miss  Amory  crying  and 
as  pale  jih  a  sheet ;  and  Altamont  fuming  alx)ut — a  regidar  kick-up. 
Thoy  were  two  hours  in  the  Chaml>ers ;  and  the  old  woman  went 
whooping  off  in  a  cub.  She  was  much  worse  than  the  young  one. 
I  called  in  Grosvenor  Place  next  day  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any 
service,  but  they  were  gone  without  so  much  as  thanking  me :  and 
the  day  after  I  hatl  business  of  my  own  to  attend  to — a  liad  business 
too,"  siud  Mr.  Huxter  gloomily.  "But  it's  done,  and  can't  be 
undone ;  and  we  nmst  make  the  l)e8t  of  it."  i  / 1 

She  has  known  the  story  for  a  month,  thought  Pen,  with'  a 
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sharp  pang  of  grief,  and  a  gloomy  sympathy — this  accounts  for  her 
letter  of  toHlay.  She  will  not  implicate  her  father,  or  divulge  his 
secret ;  she  wishes  to  let  me  off  from  the  marriage — and  finds  a 
pretext — the  generous  girl ! 

"  Do  you  know  who  Altaraont  is,  sir  1 "  asked  Huxter,  after  the 
pause  during  which  Pen  had  been  thinking  of  his  own  affairs. 
"  Fanny  and  I  have  tidked  him  over,  and  we  can't  help  fencying 
that  it's  Mrs.  Lightfoot's  first  husband  come  to  life  again,  and  she 
who  has  just  married  a  sefiond.  Perhaj>8  Lightfoot  won't  be  very 
sorry  for  it,"  sighe<l  Huxtor,  looking  savagely  at  Arthur,  for  the 
demon  of  jealousy  was  still  in  jwssession  of  his  soul ;  and  now,  and 
more  than  ever  sincie  his  marriage,  the  j)(X)r  fellow  fancied  that 
Fanny's  lieart  belonged  to  his  rival 

"  Let  us  talk  about  your  affairs,"  sjiid  Pen.  "  Show  me  how 
I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  Huxter.  Let  me  congratulate  you 
on  your  marriage.  I  am  thankfid  that  Fanny,  who  is  so  good, 
so  fascinating,  so  kind  a  cn?ature,  has  found  an  honest  man,  and  a 
gentleman  who  ^ill  make  her  happy.  Show  me  what  I  cxin  do 
to  help  you." 

"  She  thinks  you  can,  sir,"  said  Huxter,  accepting  Pen's  proffered 
hand,  "  and  I'm  very  much  oblige<l  to  you,  I'm  sure  ;  and  that  you 
might  talk  over  my  father,  and  break  the  Inwiness  to  him,  and  my 
motlHT,  who  always  htis  her  back  uj)  al»out  l)eing  a  clergyman's 
daughter.  Fanny  ain't  of  a  g<x)d  family,  I  know,  and  not  up  to  us 
in  breeding  and  that — but  she's  a  Huxter  now." 

"  The  wife  takes  the  husband's  nink,  of  course,"  said  Pen. 

"  And  with  a  little  practice  in  society,"  continue<l  Huxter,  im- 
bibing his  stick,  "  she'll  be  as  goo<l  as  any  girl  in  Clavering.  You 
should  hear  her  sing  and  play  on  the  piano.  Did  you  ever  ?  Old 
Bows  taught  her.  Ainl  she'll  do  on  the  stage,  if  the  governor  was 
to  throw  me  ov(t  ;  but  I'd  mther  not  have  her  th(?re.  She  can't 
help  Unng  a  cotjuette,  Mr.  Pend(;nnis,  she  can't  help  it.  Dammy, 
sir !  I'll  l)e  bound  to  say,  that  two  or  tliree  of  the  Bartliolomew 
chajw,  tliat  I've  brought  into  my  place,  are  sitting  with  her  now ; 
even  Jack  Linton,  that  I  took  down  aa  my  best  man,  is  as  bad  as 
the  rest,  and  she  will  go  on  singing  and  making  eyes  at  him.  It's 
what  Bfjws  says,  if  there  were  twenty  men  in  a  nwm,  and  one  not 
taking  notice  of  lier,  she  wouldn't  l)e  satisfie<l  until  the  twentieth 
was  at  her  elbow." 

"  You  should  have  her  mother  with  her,"  said  Pen,  laughing. 

"  She  must  keep  the  lodge.  She  can't  see  so  mucli  of  her  family 
as  she  used.  I  can't,  you  know,  sir,  go  on  with  that  lot.  Considei 
n*"  rank  in  life,"  said  Huxter,  putting  a  very  dirty  hand  iip  to  hit 
chin. 
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"  J«  fiifi^  said  Mr.  Pen,  who  vsb  wfinitrfT  aiuuaed,  and  oob- 
eemmz  vb<.>in  m^t^t^to  fi/>mV»f  iikud  (if  ooorae  oouteming  nobody  dK 

in  tbe  v<^ji<j ;  tb<-  £sd.»]e  mizLt  Lave  been  Dnzimted. 

As  the  nro  j^entlexxkcn  were  in  ilie  midst  of  this  ooQoquT,  another 
kiif>:k  cakiue  to  Pen's  di>:^.  aD<i  Lif  icmnt  pnosentlT  jmnoaiioed  Mr. 
B'iWflL  Tbff  o]<l  man  foUoved  ftluwly,  his  p^Ie  imtx  blushing,  and 
hif<  liand  trembling  »jmevba  as  be  tOi>k  Pen*a.  He  eou^Md,  and 
vijievl  liis  £ioe  in  his  cheeked  cvtton  pfoeket-4ijuidkerehief^  and  sate 
d«iirn  vith  iiis  hands  on  hi«  knee^  the  son  shining  on  his  bald  bead. 
PifU  I'jokei  at  the  h«>mely  fiinm:  with  nu  small  srmpathT  and  kind- 
h'-sr^.  TbL(  man,  too,  has  hail  hLr  irririk,  and  his  m-ounda,  Arthur 
tljou:^jt.  Thiri  man,  k«j,  luis  bnnudit  his  genius  and  his  heart, 
and  laid  theui  at  a  vuman'.s  fi«t :  where  she  spmned  them.  Tbe 
cbari'«  of  life  has  v^*\\v  a^inst  him,  and  the  piine  is  with  tM 
creature  yonder.  F:*nny*3  bride-jviom,  thus  mutely  a^Kietiopbised, 
liail  ninked  meanwliile  with  one  eye  at  old  Bows,  and  was  driving 
holes  in  the  fl«j«»r  with  the  tane  which  be  loved. 

"So  we  have  hist,  Mr.  B-iwa,  and  here,  is  the  lucky  winner" 
Pen  said,  hj«ikiiu:  Imnl  ut  the  old  man. 

"  Here  is  the  linkv  dinner,  wr,  as  vou  sav." 

"I  Kupixtse  y«»u  have  c«ime  fn>m  my  pilacef"  asked  Huxt^, 
who,  haviii;^  iiiiikeil  at  Bows  \i'ith  one  eye,  now  iaToui^  Pen  with 
a  wink  of  the  otlicr — a  wink  which  seemed  to  say,  **  Infatuated  old 

UiV — vou  uiidefHtaud — over  bead  and  ears  in  love  with  her poor 

ohi  Uy\ : " 

•*  Y«*j*,  I  liave  b<*en  there  ever  since  you  went  away.  It  was 
Mrs.  Saiu  who  wnt  nie  after  you :  who  said  that  she  thought  you 
liiii^ht  Ik'  doinj;  Homethinj^  stupid — something  like  yotuiself,  Huxter.'* 

"  There's  tis  \}\%  fools  as  I  am,"  growled  tbe  youn^  surgeon. 

"A  few,  i»'rai«,"  said  the  old  man;  "not  many,  let  us  trust 
Yf'H,  she  sent  me  after  you  for  fejir  you  should  offend  Mr.  Pendennis ; 
and  I  «lare  siiy  lj<*cau.se  she  thought  you  wouldn't  give  her  message 
to  hini,  and  beg  him  t<j  go  and  see  her ;  and  she  knew  /  would  take 
h<-r  errand.      Did  he  tell  you  that,  sir?" 

Huxter  blu8he<l  sctarlet,  and  covered  his  conftision  with  an  im- 
precatioiL  Pen  laughed !  the  scene  suited  bis  bitter  humoiu*  more 
and  more. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Huxter  was  going  to  tell  me,"  Arthur 
Hiiid,  "and  very  much  flattered  I  am  sure  1  shall  be  to  pay  my 
n^HjKM'ts  t*)  his  wife." 

"It's  in  Charterhouse  Lane,  over  the  baker's,  on  the  right-hand 
si«le  jw  you  go  from  St.  John's  Street,"  continued  Bows,  without  any 
l)ity.  •  "  You  know  Smithfield,  Mr.  Pendennis  %  St  John's  Street 
lea^ls  into  Smithfield.     Dr.  Johnson  has  been  down  tbe  street  many 
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a  time  with  ragged  shoes,  and  a  bundle  of  penny-a-lining  for  the 
Gent^s  Magazine,  You  literary  gents  are  better  off  now — eh  ]  You 
ride  in  yom:  cabs,  and  wear  yellow  kid  gloves  now." 

"  I  have  known  so  many  brave  and  good  men  fail,  and  so  many 
quacks  and  impostors  succeed,  that  you  mistake  me  if  you  think  I 
am  puffed  up  by  my  own  personal  good  luck,  old  friend,"  Arthur 
said  sadly.  "  Do  you  think  the  prizes  of  life  are  carried  by  the 
most  deserving  ?  and  set  up  that  mean  test  of  prosperity  for  merit  ? 
You  must  feel  that  you  are  as  good  a«  I.  I  have  never  questioned 
it.  It  is  you  that  are  peevish  agiunst  the  freaks  of  fortune,  and 
gnidge  the  good  luck  that  befalls  others.  It's  not  the  first  time  you 
have  unjustly  accused  me,  Bows," 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  far  wrong,  sir,"  said  the  old  fellow,  wiping 
his  bald  forehead.  '^  I  am  thinking  about  myself  and  grumbling ; 
most  men  do  when  they  get  on  that  subject.  Here's  the  fellow 
that's  got  the  prize  in  the  lottery  ;  here's  the  fortunate  youth." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  driving  at,"  Huxter  said,  who  had 
been  much  puzzle<l  as  the  above  remarks  passed  between  his  two 
companions. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Bows  dryly.  "  Mrs.  H.  sent  me  here  to 
look  atlter  you,  and  to  see  that  you  brought  that  little  message  to 
Mr.  Pendennis,  which  you  didn't,  you  see,  and  so  she  was  right. 
Wt)men  always  are;  they  have  always  a  n^son  for  everything. 
Why,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  round  to  Pen  with  a  sneer,  "  slie  had 
a  reason  even  for  giving  me  that  message.  I  was  sitting  with  her 
after  you  left  us,  very  quiet  and  comfortable ;  I  was  talking  away, 
and  she  was  mending  your  shirts,  when  your  two  young  friends, 
Jack  Linton  and  Bob  Blades,  l(X)ked  in  fVom  Bartliolomew's ;  and 
then  it  was  she  found  out  that  she  had  this  message  to  send.  You 
needn't  hurry  yourself,  she  don't  want  you  back  again ;  they'll  stay 
these  two  hours,  I  dare  Siiy." 

Huxter  arose  with  great  perturbation  at  this  news,  and  phmged 
his  stick  into  the  jKX'ket  of  his  i)aletot,  and  seized  his  hat. 

"You'll  come  and  see  us,  sir,  won't  you?"  he  said  to  Pen. 
"  You'll  talk  over  the  governor,  won't  you,  sir,  if  I  can  get  out  of 
this  place  and  down  to  Clavcring  ? " 

"You  will  j)n)mise  to  attend  me  gratis  if  ever  I  fall  ill  at 
Fairoaks,  will  you,  Huxter  ? "  Pen  said  gtXHl-naturedly.  "  I  livill 
do  anything  I  can  for  you.  I  will  come  and  see  Mrs.  Huxter  imme- 
diately, and  we  will  conspire  together  about  what  is  to  be  done." 

"  I  thought  that  would  send  him  out,  sir,"  Bows  said,  dropping 
into  his  chair  a^i^ain  as  soon  as  the  young  surgeon  had  quitted  the 
room.  "  And  it's  all  tnie,  sir — every  word  of  it.  She  wants  you 
back  again,  anil  sends  her  husband  aft^r  vou.     Sh^  cajoles  every- 
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body,  the  little  devil.  She  tries  it  on  you,  on  me,  on  poor  Costigan, 
on  the  youn^  chaps  from  Bartholomew's.  She^s  got  a  little  court 
of  'em  already.  And  if  there's  nobody  there,  she  piuntisea  on  the 
old  German  baker  in  the  shop,  or  coaxes  the  black  sweeper  at  the 
crossing." 

"  Is  she  fond  of  that  fellow  ? "  asked  Pen. 

"  There  is  no  accounting  for  likes  and  dislikes,"  Bows  answered. 
"  Yes,  she  is  fond  of  him ;  and  having  taken  the  thing  into  her 
head,  she  would  not  rest  until  she  married  him.     They  had  their 
banns  published  at  St.  Clement's,  and  nobody  heard  it  or  knew  any 
just  cause  or  impediment.    And  one  day  she  slips  out  of  the  porter's 
lodge  and  has  the  business  done,  and  goes  off  to  Gravesend  with 
Lothario ;  and  leaves  a  note  for  me  to  go  and  explain  all  things  to 
her  ma.    Bless  you  !  tlie  old  woman  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did,  though 
she  pretended  ignorance.     And  so  she  goes,  and  I'm  alone  again.     I 
miss  her,  sir,  tripping  along  that  court,  and  coming  for  her  singing 
lesson  ;  and  I've  no  heart  to  look  into  the  porter's  lodge  now,  which 
looks  very  empty  \iithout  her,  the  little  flirting  thing.      And  I  go 
and  sit  and  dangle  about  her  lodgings,  like  an  old  fool.     She  makes 
*em  very  trim  and  nice,  though;  gets  up  all  Huxter's  shirts  and 
clothes :   cooks  Jiis  little  dinner,  and  sings  at  her  business  hke  a 
little  lark.    What's  the  use  of  being  angry  1    I  lent  'em  three  pound 
to  go  on  witli :  for  they  haven't  got  a  shilling  till  the  reconciliation, 
and  pa  comes  down." 

When  Bows  had  tiiken  his  leave,  Pen  carried  his  letter  from 
Blanche,  and  the  n(»ws  which  he  had  just  receive<l,  to  his  usual 
adviser,  Laura.  It  was  wcmdcrful  upon  how  many  points  Mr. 
Arthur,  who  generally  followe^l  his  own  opinion,  now  wanted  another 
peraon's  counsel.  He  could  hardly  so  much  as  chtxvse  a  waistcoat 
without  referring  to  Miss  Bell :  if  he  wanted  to  buy  a  horee  he  must 
have  Miss  Boll's  opinion  :  all  which  marks  of  deference  tended  greatly 
to  the  amusement  of  the  shrewd  old  lady  with  whom  Miss  Bell  lived, 
and  whose  plans  regarding  her  prot^^g^  we  have  indi(»teil. 

Arthur  pnMlucod  Blanche's  letter  then  to  Laura,  and  asked  her 
to  interpret  it.  Laura  was  very  much  agitated,  and  piLtzled  by  the 
contents  of  the  note. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  "  as  if  Blanche  is  acting  very  art- 
fully." 

"  And  wishes  so  to  place  matters  that  she  may  take  me  or  leave 
me?     Is  it  not  so?" 

"  It  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  kind  of  duplicity  which  does  not  augur 
well  for  your  future  happiness;  and  is  a  bad  reply  to  yoiu*  own 
candour  and  honesty,  Arthur.  Do  you  know  I  think,  I  think — 
I  scarcely  like  to  Siiy  what  I  think,"  said  Laura,  with  a  deep  blush ; 
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but  of  course  the  blusliing  young  lady  yielded  to  her  cousin's  i>er- 
suasions,  and  expressed  what  her  tlioughts  were.  "  It  looks  to  me, 
Arthur,  as  if  there  might  be — there  might  be  somebody  else,"  said 
Laimi,  with  a  repetition  of  the  blush. 

"And  if  there  is,"  broke  in  Arthur,  "and  if  I  am  free  once 
again,  will  the  best  and  dearest  of  all  women " 

"You  are  not  free,  dear  bi other,"  Laura  said  calmly.  "You 
belong  to  another ;  of  whom  I  own  it  grieves  me  to  think  ill.  But 
I  ain't  do  otherwise.  It  is  very  odd  that  in  this  letter  she  does 
not  urge  you  to  tell  her  the  reason  why  you  have  broken  arnmge- 
ments  which  would  have  been  so  atlvantageous  to  you ;  and  avoids 
speaking  on  the  subject.  She  somehow  seems  to  write  as  if  she 
knows  her  father's  secret." 

Pen  siud,  "Yes,  she  must  know  it";  and  told  the  story, 
which  he  had  just  heard  from  Huxter,  of  the  interview  at  Shep- 
herd's Inn. 

"It  wiw  not  so  that  she  described  the  meeting,"  said  Laura; 
and  going  to  her  desk,  produced  from  it  that  letter  of  Blanche's 
which  mentioned  her  visit  to  Shci»herd's  Inn.  "Another  dis 
apiK)intment — only  the  Chevidier  Strong  and  a  friend  of  his  in  the 
room."  This  wiis  all  that  Blanche  hiid  siiid.  "  But  she  was  bound 
to  keep  her  father's  secret,  Pen,"  Laura  abided.  "And  yet,  and 
yet — it  is  very  puzzling." 

The  puzzle  was  this,  that  for  three  weeks  after  this  eventfid 
di8cx)very  Blanche  had  been  only  too  eager  about  her  dearest 
Arthur;  was  urging,  as  strongly  as  so  much  modesty  c-ould  urge, 
the  completion  of  the  happy  arrangements  which  were  to  make 
her  Arthur's  for  ever;  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  something  had 
interfered  to  mar  these  happy  arrangements — as  if  Arthur  poor 
was  not  qidte  so  agreeable  to  Blanche  as  Arthur  rich  and  a 
Member  of  Parliament — as  if  there  was  some  mystery.  At  last 
she  said — 

"Tunbridge  Wells  is  not  very  far  off,  is  it,  Arthur?  Hadn't 
you  better  go  and  s(;e  her  ] " 

They  had  been  in  town  a  week,  and  neither  had  thought  of 
that  simple  plan  before  1 


CHAPTER  LXXIII 

SHOff^S  HOJF  ARTHUR  HAD  BETTER  HAVE   TAKEN 

A  RETURN-TICKET 

THE   train   carrieil   Arthur  only  too   quickly   to    Tunbridge, 
though  he  had  time  to  ^review  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  as  he  made  the  brief  journey ;  and  to  acknonrlcdge  to 
what  sad  conc^hisions  his  selfishness  and  'vaywardness  had  led  hinu 
"  Here  is  the  end  of  hopes  and  aspirations,"  thought  he,  "  of  romance 
and  ambitions  !     Where  I  yield  or  where  I  am  obstinate,  I  am  alike 
unfortunate ;  my  mother  implores  me,  and  I  refuse  an  angel  !     Say 
I  had  t^iken  her ;  forced  on  me  as  she  was,  Laura  would  never  have 
been  an  angel  to  me.     I  could  not  have  given  her  my   heart  at 
another's  instigation ;  I  could  never  have  known  her  as  she  is,  had 
I  been  obliged  to  ask  another  to  interpret  her  qualities  ancl  point 
out  her  virtues.     I  yield  to  my  luicle's  solicitations,  and  accept  on 
his  guarantee  Blanche,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  wciUth,  and 
ambition  and  a  career ;  and  see  !   -  Fortune  comes  and  leaves  me  the 
wife  without  the  dowiy,  which  I  had  taken  in  compensation  of  a 
heart.     Why  was  I  not  more  honest,  or  am  I  not  less  so  1     It  would 
have  cost  my  poor  old  uncle  no  pangs  to  accept  Blanche's  fortune 
whencesoever  it  c;ime ;  he  can't  even   understand,   he   is    bitterly 
indignant,  hciirt-stricken  almost,  at  the  scruples  whi<rh  actuate  me 
in  refusing  it.     I  dissiitisfy  everybody.     A  maimed,  weak,  imperfect 
wretch,  it  seems  as  if  I  am  unetiual  to  any  fortune.     I  neither  make 
myself  nor  any  one  connected  with  me  happy.     What  pros|)ect  is 
there  for  this  poor  little  frivolous  girl,  who  is  to  take  my  obscure 
name  and  share  my  fortune  1     I  have  not  even  ambition  to  excite 
me,  or  self-esteem  enough  to  console  myself,  much  more  her,  for  my 
failure.     If  I  were  to  write  a  book  that  should  go  through  twenty 
editions,  why,  I  should  be  the  very  first  to  sneer  at  my  reputation. 
Say  I  could  succeed  at  the  Bar,  and  achieve  a  fortune  by  bullying 
witnesses  and  twisting  evidence  ;  is  that  a  fame  which  would  satisfy 
my  longings,  or  a  calling  in  which  my  life  would  be  well  spent  ? 
How  I  wish  I  could  be  that  priest  opposite,  who  never  has  lifted 
his  eyes  from  his  breviar>%  (»xcept  when  we  were  in  Reigate  tunnel, 
when  he  could  not  see  :  or  that  old  gentleman  next  him,  who  scowls 
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at  him  with  eyes  of  hatred  over  his  newspaper.  The  priest  shuts 
his  eyes  to  the  world,  but  has  his  thoughts  on  the  book,  which  is 
his  directory  to  the  world  to  come.  His  neighbour  hates  him  as  a 
monster,  tyrant,  persecutor,  and  fancies  burning  martyrs,  and  that 
pale  countenance  looking  on,  and  lighted  up  by  the  flame.  These 
have  no  doubts;  these  march  on  trustfidly,  bearing  their  load  of 
logic." 

"  Would  you  like  to  look  at  the  paper,  sir  ?  "  here  interposed 
the  stout  gentleman  (it  had  a  flaming  article  against  the  ortler  of 
the  black-coated  gentleman  who  was  travelling  with  them  in  the 
carriage),  and  Pen  thanked  him  and  took  it,  and  pursued  his  reverie, 
without  rea<ling  two  sentences  of  the  journal. 

"  And  yet,  would  you  take  either  of  those  men's  creeds,  with 
its  consequences  1 "  he  thought.  "  All  me  !  you  must  bear  your 
own  burthen,  fashion  yoiu*  own  faith,  think  your  own  thoughts,  and 
pray  your  own  prayer.  To  what  mortal  ear  could  I  t(>ll  all,  if  I 
had  a  mind  ?  or  who  could  understand  all  ?  Who  can  tell  another's 
shortcomings,  lost  opportunities,  weigh  the  jwissions  which  over- 
power, the  defects  which  incapacitate  rea8<^)n  ? — what  extent  of  tnith 
and  right  his  neighbour's  mind  is  organised  to  perceive  and  to  do  ? 
— what  invisible  and  forgotten  accident,  terror  of  youth,  chancie  or 
mischance  of  fortune,  may  have  altered  the  ciuront  of  life  I  A 
grain  of  sand  may  alter  it,  as  the  flinging  of  a  pebble  may  end  it. 
Who  can  weigh  circumstances,  passions,  temptiitions,  that  go  to 
oiu"  good  and  evil  account,  save  One,  before  whose  awfiil  wisdom  we 
kneel,  and  at  whose  mercy  we  ask  absolution?  Here  it  ends," 
thought  Pen ;  "  this  day  or  to-morrow  will  wind  up  the  account  of 
my  youth ;  a  weary  retrospect,  alas !  a  sad  history,  with  many  a 
page  I  would  fain  not  look  back  on  !  But  who  has  not  been  tired 
or  fallen,  and  who  has  escaped  without  scars  from  that  struggle  1 " 
And  his  head  fell  on  his  breast,  and  the  young  man's  heart  pro- 
strated itself  humbly  and  sadly  l)efore  that  Throne  where  sits 
wisdom,  and  love,  and  pity  for  all,  and  made  its  confession.  "  What 
matters  about  fame  or  poverty?"  he  thought.  "If  I  marry  this 
woman  I  have  chosen,  may  I  have  strength  and  will  to  be  tnie  to 
her,  and  to  make  her  happy !  If  I  have  children,  pray  God  teac-h 
me  to  speak  and  to  do  the  tnith  among  them,  and  to  leave  them  an 
honest  name.  There  are  no  splendours  for  my  marriage.  Does 
my  life  deserve  any  ?  I  begin  a  new  phase  of  it ;  a  better  than 
the  last  may  it  be,  I  pray  Heaven  ! " 

The  train  stopped  at  Tunbridge  as  Pen  was  making  these  re- 
flections :  and  he  handed  over  the  newspaper  to  his  neighbour,  of 
whom  he  took  leave,  while  the  foreign  clergyman  in  the  opposite 
comer  still  sate  with  his  eyes  on  his  book.     Pen  jumped  out  of  the 
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carriage  then,  his  caqjetrbag  in  hand,  and  briskly  determined  to 
iskt^e  hii»  fortune. 

A  fly  canieil  him  rapid! j  to  Lady  ClaTerins^'a  hcMise  from  the 
station  ;  and,  as  he  was  transported  thither,  Arthur  composed  a 
little  Ffjeech,  which  he  intended  to  a^ldress  to  Blaoche,  and  which 
was  really  as  Tirtuouis  honest,  and  well-minded  an  oration  as  any 
rnan  of  hiri  turn  of  mind,  and  und<T  his  circumstances,  could  hare 
utterwl.  The  i»urfK>n  of  it  was — "  Blanche,  I  cannot  nnden«tan<i 
fhim  your  last  letter  what  your  meaning  is,  or  whether  my  fair 
and  fnink  prrii^j^al  to  you  is  aceei>table  or  no.  I  think  you  know 
the  n-ason  which  induces  me  to  forego  the  worldly  ailvanta^es  whiih 
a  union  with  you  otfere<i,  and  which  I  coiUd  not  accept  without,  as 
I  fanry,  Ijcing  dishonoure*!.  If  you  doubt  of  my  aflfection,  here  I 
am  really  to  prove  it.  Lot  Sniirke  be  called  in,  and  let  us  he 
marriHl  out  of  liand  ;  and  with  all  my  heart  I  puriKjc«e  to  keep  my 
vow,  and  to  r'herish  you  thn)ugh  life,  and  to  be  a  true  and  a  loving 
husljaud  to  you." 

From  the  fly  Arthiu-  sprang  out  then  to  the  liall-door,  where 
he  w:is  met  by  a  domestic  whom  he  did  not  know.  The  man 
seemc^l  to  lie  surprimNl  at  the  apitroach  of  the  gentleman  with  the 
carj>et-l)ag,  whi<rli  he  ma^le  no  attem])t  to  take  from  Arthurs  hand& 
"  Her  LadysliipH  not  at  home,  sir,''  the  man  remarketL 

"I  am  Mr.  Peiidennis,"  Arthur  SidtL     "Where  is  Li^^htfoot  I" 

"Lightfoot  is  gone,"  ausweretl  the  man.  "My  Lady  is  out^ 
and  my  orders  wiis " 

"  I  he;ir  Miss  Amory's  voice  in  the  drawing-room,"  said  Arthur. 
"  Take  the  }»vi  to  a  dressing-room,  if  you  please ; "  and,  passing  by 
the  iK)rt4T,  he  walketl  straight  towanls  tliat  apartment,  from  whicb^ 
as  the  door  ojiened,  a  warble  of  meltxlious  notes  issued. 

Our  little  Sin;n  wiis  at  her  piano,  singing  i^ith  all  her  might 
and  fascinations.  Mast<T  Clavering  was  asleep  on  the  sofa,  imlif- 
feretit  to  the  muHic :  but  near  Blanche  sat  a  gentlenmn  who  was 
]M;rr<x'tly  enrapture<l  with  her  strain,  which  was  of  a  paasionate  and 
melancholy  nature. 

As  the  door  oi)ened,  the  gentleman  started  up  with  a  Hullo! 
the  iiuiHic  Ktopixjd,  with  a  little  shriek  from  the  singer;  Frank 
Clavering  woke  up  from  the  sofa,  and  Arthur  came  forward  and 
said,  "  What,  Foker !  how  do  you  do,  Foker  ] "  He  looked  at  the 
piano,  and  there,  by  Miss  Amory's  side,  was  just  such  another 
l)urple-lcather  Im)x  i\s  he  had  seen  in  Harry's  hand  three  days 
l)efore,  when  the  heir  of  Logwood  was  coming  out  of  a  jeweller's 
shoj)  m  Waterloo  Phu'c.  It  was  oi>ene«l,  and  curled  round  the 
whiter  satin  cushion  within  was,  oh,  such  a  magnificent  serpentine 
bracelet,  with  such  a  blazing  ruby  head  and  diamond  tail  t 
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^'How  de-<lOy  Peodennis  ? "  said  Foker.  Blanche  made  many 
motions  of  the  shoulders,  and  gave  signs  of  interest  and  agitation. 
And  she  x)ut  lier  handkerchief  over  the  bracelet,  and  then  she  ad- 
vanced, with  a  hand  wliich  trembled  very  much,  to  greet  Pen. 

"  How  is  dearest  Laura  ] "  she  said.  The  face  of  Foker  looking 
up  from  his  profound  mourning — that  face,  so  piteous  and  puzzled, 
was  one  which  the  reader's  imagination  must  depict  for  himself; 
also  that  of  Master  Frank  Olavering,  who,  looking  at  the  three 
interesting  individuals  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  knowing- 
ness,  had  only  time  to  ejaculate  the  words,  "  Here's  a  jolly  go ! " 
and  to  disappear  sniggering. 

Pen,  too,  had  restrained  himself  up  to  that  minute  :  but  looking 
still  at  Foker,  whose  ears  and  cheeks  tingled  with  blushes,  Arthur 
burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  so  wild  and  loud,  that  it  frightened 
Blanche  much  more  than  any  the  most  serious  exliibition. 

"And  this  was  the  secret,  was  it]  Don't  blush  and  turn 
away,  Foker,  my  boy.  Why,  man,  you  are  a  pattern  of  fidelity. 
Could  I  stand  between  Blanche  and  such  constancy — could  I  stand 
between  Miss  Aniory  and  fifteen  thousand  a  year  1  '* 

"It  is  not  that,  Mr.  Pendeunis,"  Blanche  said,  with  great 
dignity.  "It  is  not  money,  it  is  not  rank,  it  is  not  gold  that 
moves  me ;  but  it  is  constancy,  it  is  fidelity,  it  is  a  whole  trustful 
loving  heart  offeretL  to  me,  that  I  trt^isure — yes,  that  I  treasure  !  ** 
And  she  made  for  her  handkerchief,  but,  reflet^ting  what  was  under- 
neath it,  she  ])aused.  "I  do  not  disown,  I  do  not  disguise — my 
life  is  above  disguise — to  him  on  whom  it  is  bestowed,  my  heart 
nmst  be  for  ever  bare — that  I  once  thought  I  loved  you, — yes, 
thought  I  was  beloved  by  you ! — I  own.  How  I  clung  to  tliat 
feith  !  How  I  strove,  I  prayed,  I  longed  to  believe  it !  But  your 
conduct  always — your  own  wonls,  so  cold,  so  heartless,  so  unkind, 
have  imdeceived  me.  You  trifled  with  the  heart  of  the  poor 
maiden !  You  flung  me  back  with  scorn  the  troth  which  I  bad 
plighted  I     I  liave  explained  all — all  to  Mr.  Foker." 

"  That  you  have,"  said  Foker,  with  devotion,  and  conviction  in 
his  looks. 

"  What  I  all  T'  said  Pen,  with  a  meaning  look  at  Blanche.  "  It 
is  I  am  in  fault,  is  it  ?  Well,  well,  Blanche,  be  it  so.  I  won't 
appeal  against  your  sentence,  and  bear  it  in  silence.  I  came  down 
here  looking  to  very  different  things,  Heaven  knows,  and  with  a 
heart  most  truly  and  kindly  disposed  towards  you.  I  hope  you 
may  be  happy  with  another,  as,  on  my  word,  it  was  my  wish  to 
make  you  so;  and  I  hope  my  honest  old  friend  here  will  have 
a  wife  worthy  of  his  loyalty,  his  constancy,  and  affection.  Indeed 
they  deserve  the  regard  of  any  woman — even  Miss  Blanche  Aiuory. 
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Shake  baihl?,  Hany;  don't  look  aakance  at   me.      Ha«  anyboiiT 
t«jl<i  r«ia  that  I  wa»  a  hlae  an*!  hearties  chaneter  ?  '^ 

**I  think  Ttju're  a "  Foker  mm  hegmnin^   in   his  wiath. 

when  BlaiM^  interpiMed. 

"  Henrr,  not  a  wonl ! — I  pray  yoa  lei  there  be  for^Teness ! " 

"You're  an  anczel,  br  Jore,  you're  an  angel !"  sai^i  Foker,  at 
which  Blanche  looke«l  Beraphit?ally  up  to  the  chandelier. 

*'  In  spite  •>f  what  ha^s  paaeeii,  fi^r  the  sake  of  what  has  passed, 
I  mi»t  always  re^ani  Arthur  as  a  bn>ther/'  the  8era|»h  o mtinoeti ; 
'*  we  bare  known  each  other  years^  we  have  troilden  the  same  fit'lils^ 
an«l  plueke<l  the  i^une  flowers  together.  Arthur !  Henry  !  I  liea$«i>tt4i 
you  to  take  han«is  and  ^>  be  friends !  ForgiTe  you  ! — /  forgive  you, 
Arthur,  with  my  heart  I  do.  Should  I  not  do  so  for  mj^lri^g  loe 
so  happy  ? " 

"  There  is  only  one  jieraon  of  us  three  whom  I  jMty,  Blanche,'' 
Arthur  said  gravely ;  '*  and  I  say  to  yi>u  again,  that  I  h<»pe  yiHi 
will  make  this  g^joil  fellow,  this  honest  and  loyal  creature,  happy.** 

"Happy!    O   heavens!"  said   Harry.      He  could    not   speaL 

His  happine»  gu»he«l  out  at  lus  eyes^     ^She  don't   know she 

can't  know  how  fonil  I  am  of  her,  and — and  who  am   I  ?  a  [loor 

little  Ije^^s^ar,  and  she  takes  me  up  and  sayn  she'll  try  and  1 — 1 ^love 

me.  I  ain't  worthy  of  so  much  happiness.  Give  us  your  hand,  old 
boy,  since  she  forgives  you  after  your  heartless  conduct,  and  says 
she  loves  you.     Ill  make  you  welcome.     I  teU  you  111  love  cvenr- 

brxly  who  loves  her.     By if  she  tells  me  to  kiss  the  ground 

111  kiss  it  Tell  me  to  kiss  the  ground !  I  say,  tell  me.  I  love 
you  so.     You  see  I  love  you  so." 

Blanche  looked  up  seraphically  again.  Her  gentle  bosom 
h<ave<L  She  held  out  one  hand  as  if  to  bless  Harry,  and  then 
rt)yally  permittc<l  hira  to  kiss  it.  She  t4X)k  up  the  pocket-handker- 
chief and  hid  her  own  eyes,  as  the  other  fair  hand  was  abandoned 
to  ]Kjor  Harry's  tearful  embrace. 

"  I  Hwcar  that  is  a  villain  who  deceives  such  a  loving  creature 
as  that,"  said  Pen. 

Blanche  laid  down  the  handkerchief,  and  put  hand  No.  2  softly 
on  Foker's  liofwl,  which  was  bent  down  Idssing  and  weeping  over  hand 
No.  1.  " Frx)lish  boy,"  she  said,  "it  shall  be  loved  as  it  deserves: 
who  could  help  loving  such  a  silly  creature  1 " 

And  at  this  moment  Frank  Clavering  broke  in  upon  the  senti- 
uicntid  trio. 

"  I  sav,  Pcndennis,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  Frank  ! " 

''The  man  wants  to  be  paid,  and  go  hack.  He's  had  some 
beer." 
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"111  go  back  with  him,"  cried  Pen.  "Good-bye,  Blanche. 
Goil  blesa  you,  Foker,  old  Mend.  You  know  neither  of  you  wants 
me  here."     He  longed  to  be  off  that  inetiint. 

"Stay — I  must  say  one  word  ti>  you.  One  word  in  firivate, 
if  you  please,"  Blanche  said.  "You  can  trust  us  together,  can't 
you — Henry?"  The  tone  in  which  the  word  Henry  was  siKiken, 
and  the  appeal,  ravished  Foker  witli  delight.  "  Trust  you  ! "  said 
he.  "  Oh,  who  wouldn't  tnist  you !  Come  along,  Franky,  my 
boy." 

"  Let's  have  a  cigar,"  said  Frank,  as  they  went  into  tlie  hall. 

"  She  don't  like  it,"  said  Foker  gently. 

"Law  bless  you — she  don't  mind.  Pendennis  used  to  smoke 
regidar,"  said  the  candid  youth. 

"  It  was  but  a  short  word  I  had  to  say,"  sjiid  Blanche  to  Pen, 
with  great  calm,  when  they  were  alone.  "You  never  loved  me, 
Mr.  Pendennis." 

"  I  told  you  how  much,"  said  Arthur.  "  I  never  deceived 
you." 

"I  suppose  you  will  go  back  and  marry  Laiura,"  continued 
Blanche. 

"  Was  that  what  you  had  to  say  ? "  said  Pen. 

"  You  are  going  to  her  this  very  night,  I  am  sure  of  it.  There 
is  no  denying  it.     You  never  cared  for  me." 

"  Kt  vous  ?  " 

"JiV  nwl,  c^est  di0re7iL  I  have  been  si)oiit  early.  I  cannot 
live  out  of  the  world,  out  of  excitement.  I  coidd  have  done  so, 
but  it  is  too  late.  If  I  cannot  have  emotions  I  must  have  the 
world.  You  would  offer  me  neitlier  (me  nor  the  other.  You  are 
bliis^  in  everything,  even  in  ambition.  You  hsul  a  ciireer  l)efore  you, 
and  you  would  not  take  it.  You  give  it  up ! — for  what  % — for  a 
hetue,  for  an  absiml  scruple.  Wliy  woidd  you  not  have  that  seat, 
and  be  such  a  /wrttam  /  Why  should  you  refuse  what  is  mine 
by  right — by  right,  eiitenclez-vous  ?  " 

"You  know  all,  then?"  said  Pen. 

"Only  within  a  month.  But  I  have  su8])ected  ever  since 
Baymouth — rCinijxyrte  since  when.  It  is  not  too  late.  He  is  as 
if  he  had  never  been ;  and  there  is  a  position  in  the  world  before 
you  yet.  Why  not  sit  in  Parliament,  exert  yoiu-  talent,  and  give 
a  place  in  the  world  to  yourself,  to  your  wife?  I  take  celui4<i. 
II  est  ban,  II  est  riche,  11  est — vous  le  coiinaissez  autant  que  tnoiy 
enfin.  Think  you  that  I  would  nt)t  prefer  un  homme  qui  fera 
parler  de  moil  If  tlie  secret  apjicars,  I  am  rich  A  millions. 
How  does  it  aflfect  me  ?     It  is  not  my  fiiult.     It  will  never  appear.'^ 
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"  You  will  tell  Harry  everything,  won't  you  7  " 

"./d  comprends.  Vwm  refusez^^^  said  Blanch ''.  savagely.  **1 
will  tell  Harry  at  my  own  time,  when  we  are  married.  You  will 
not  betray  me,  will  you?  You,  having  a  defenceless  girl's  secret, 
will  not  turn  ui>on  her  and  use  it?  S^il  vie  jtlatt  de  le  ccuJur, 
man  secret  ;  j)ourquoi  le  donnerauje  ?  Je  Paime,  man  pauvr^perey 
vot/ez-ifOiis  ?  I  would  rather  live  with  tliat  man  than  with  you 
fades  intriguers  of  the  world.  I  must  have  emotions — tl  m^en 
donne,  II  nC^crit  II  Scrit  tres-hkn^  voyez-vous — comme  un 
pirate  -comme  un  BohSniUn — comme  un  homme.  But  for  this 
1  would  have  said  to  my  mother — Ma  mere!  quittons  ce  Idche 
mari^  cett-t  Idche  society. — reUmrfifms  a  mon  pereJ^ 

"  The  pinito  would  have  we^iried  you  like  the  rest,"  said  Pen. 

"£k!  II  vie  fa  at  des  (fmotions"  said  Blanche.  Pen  had 
never  seen  her  or  known  so  much  al)out  her  in  all  the  years  of 
their  intimacy  as  he  saw  and  knew  now :  though  he  saw  more  than 
existed  in  reality.  For  this  young  lady  was  not  able  to  carry  out 
iuiy  emotion  to  the  full ;  but  hiul  a  sham  enthusiasm,  a  sham  hatred, 
a  sham  love,  a  sham  tiu^te,  a  sham  grief,  each  of  which  flaretl  and 
shone  very  vehemently  for  an  instant,  but  subsided  and  gave  place 
to  the  next  sham  emotion. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV 

A  CHAPTER  OF  MATCH-MAKING 

UPON  the  platform  at  Tunbridge,  Pen  fumed  and  fretted  until 
the  arrival  of  the  evenin*ir  train  to  London,  a  ftill  half-hour, 
— six  hours  it  seemed  to  him ;  but  even  this  immense 
interval  was  passed,  the  train  arrived,  the  train  spe<l  on,  the 
London  lights  came  in  view — a  gentleman  wlio  forgot  his  carpet- 
bag in  the  train  rushed  at  a  cab,  and  said  to  the  man,  "  Drive  as 
hard  as  you  can  go  to  Jenny n  Stret^t."  The  cabman,  although  a 
hansom  cabman,  said  "Thank  you"  for  the  gratuity  wliich  was 
put  into  his  hand,  and  Pen  ran  up  the  stairs  of  the  hotel  to  Lady 
Roc^kminster's  apartments.  Laura  was  alon(i  in  the  drawing-room, 
n^iuling,  with  a  pale  face,  by  the  lamp.  The  jMile  face  looked  up 
wlien  Pen  opened  the  door.  May  we  follow  him?  The  great 
moments  of  life  are  but  moments  like  the  others.  Your  doom  is 
spoken  in  a  wonl  or  two.  A  single  look  from  the  eyes;  a  mere 
pressure  of  the  hand,  may  decide  it;  or  of  the  lips,  though  they 
cannot  speak. 

When  Lady  Rockminster,  who  has  had  her  after-dinner  nap,  gets 
up  and  goes  into  her  sitting-room,  we  may  enter  with  her  Ladyship. 

"  Ujxin  my  wonl,  yoimg  people ! "  are  the  first  wonls  she  says, 
and  her  attendant  makes  wondering  eyes  over  her  shoulder.  And 
well  may  she  say  so ;  and  well  may  the  attendant  ca«t  wondering 
eyes ;  for  the  young  people  are  in  an  attitude ;  and  Pen  in  such  a 
position  as  every  young  lady  who  reads  this  hsis  heiuxl  tell  of,  or  'has 
seen,  or  hoiKis,  or  at  any  nite  (U»s(»rves  to  see. 

In  a  wonl,  dinnrtly  he  entenxl  the  nH)m,  Pen  went  up  to  Laura 
of  the  i)ale  fiice,  who  had  not  time  even  to  say,  "What,  l>ack  so 
soon  1 "  and  seizing  her  outstn^tched  and  trembling  hand  just  as  she 
was  rising  from  her  chair,  fell  down  on  his  knees  before  her,  and 
said  (juic^kly,  "  I  have  seen  her.  She  has  engaged  herself  to  Harry 
Foker — and — and  now,  Laura  1 " 

The  hand  gives  a  pressure — the  eyes  beam  a  reply — the  quiver- 
ing lips  answer,  though  speechless.  Pen's  head  sinks  down  in  the 
girFs  lap,  as  he  sobs  out,  "  Come  and  bless  us,  dear  mother ! "  and 
arms  as  tender  as  Helen's  once  more  enfold  him. 
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In  this  juncture  it  is  tliat  Lady  Rockminster  comes  in  and  says. 
"  Upon  my  word,  young  people !  Beck !  leave  the  room.  What 
do  yoi*  want  poking  your  nose  in  here  ]  *' 

Pen  starts  up  with  looks  of  triumph,  still  holding  Laura's  hand. 
"  She  is  consoling  me  for  my  misfortune,  ma'am,''  he  says. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  kissing  her  hand  ?  I  don't  know  what 
you  will  be  next  doing." 

Pen  kissed  her  Ladyship's.  "  /  have  been  to  Tunbridge,"  he 
says,  "  and  seen  Miss  Amory ;  and  find  on  my  arrival  that — that 
a  villain  has  transplanted  me  in  her  affections,"  he  says  with  a 
tragedy  air. 

"Is  that  all?  Is  that  what  you  were  whimpering  on  your 
knees  about?"  says  the  old  la<ly,  growing  angry.  "You  might 
have  kept  the  news  till  to-morrow." 

"  Yes — iuu)ther  hjw  su|)er8edo(l  me,"  goes  on  Pen  ;  "  but  why 
call  him  villain  ?  He  is  brave,  he  is  constant,  he  is  young,  he  is 
wealthy,  he  is  l)eautiful." 

"  What  stuff  are  you  talking,  sir  ? "  cried  the  old  lady.  "  What 
has  hai)pened  ? " 

"  Miss  Amory  has  jilted  me,  and  accepted  Henry  Foker, 
Esquire.  I  found  her  warbling  ditties  to  him  as  he  lay  at  her 
feet ;  presents  had  l)een  ac^cepted,  vows  exchanged,  these  ten  days. 
Harry  was  old  Mrs.  Planter's  rheumatism,  whi(^h  kept  dearest 
Laura  out  of  the  house.  He  is  the  most  constant  and  generous  of 
men.  He  has  promised  the  living  of  Logwocxl  to  La<ly  Ann's 
huslMind,  and  given  her  a  splendid  present  on  her  marriage ;  and  he 
nished  to  fling  himself  at  Blanche's  feet  the  instant  he  found  he 
was  free." 

"  And  so,  as  you  can't  get  Blanche,  you  put  up  with  Laura :  is 
that  it,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  old  lady. 

"  He  acted  nobly,"  Laura  said. 

"  I  acted  as  she  biule  me,"  said  Pen.  "  Never  mind  how,  Lady 
Ro^kminst^'r :  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  power.  And 
if  you  mean  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  Laura,  I  know  it,  and  pray 
Heaven  to  Iwttt^r  me ;  and  if  the  love  and  company  of  the  l>est  and 
purest  creature  in  the  world  can  do  so.  at  least  I  shall  have  these 
to  hel])  me." 

"  Hm,  hm,"  replied  the  old  lady  to  this,  looking  with  rather  an 
appeased  air  at  the  young  i)eople.  "It  is  all  very  well;  but  I 
should  have  i)referred  Bluebeard." 

And  now  Pen,  to  divert  the  conversation  from  a  theme  which 
was  growing  painful  t(^  some  i)artie8  present,  l)ethought  him  of  his 
interview  with  Huxter  in  the  morning,  and  of  Fanny  Bolton's 
affairs,  which  he  had  forgotten  under  the  immediate  pressure  and 
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excitement  of  his  own.  And  he  told  the  ladies  how  Huxter  had 
elevated  Fanny  to  the  rank  of  wife,  and  what  terrors  he  was  in 
respectuig  the  arrival  of  his  father.  He  described  the  scene  with 
considerable  humour,  taking  care  to  dwell  especially  upon  that  part 
of  it  which  concerned  Fanny's  coquetry  and  irrepressible  desire  of 
captivating  mankind ;  his  meaning  being,  ''  You  see,  Laura,  I  was 
not  so  guilty  in  that  little  affair ;  it  was  the  girl  who  made  love  to 
me,  and  I  who  resisted.  As  I  am  no  longer  present,  the  little  Siren 
practises  her  arts  and  fascinations  upon  others.  Let  that  transaction 
be  forgotten  in  your  mind,  if  you  please ;  or  visit  me  with  a  very 
gentle  punishment  for  my  error." 

Laura  understood  his  meaning  under  the  eagerness  of  his  ex- 
planations. "  If  you  did  any  wrong,  you  repented,  dear  Pen,"  she 
said,  "  and  you  know,"  she  added,  with  meaning  eyes  and  blushes, 
"  that  /  have  no  right  to  reproach  you." 

"  Hm ! "  grumbled  the  old  lady ;  **  I  should  have  preferred 
Bluebeanl." 

"  The  past  is  broken  away.  The  morrow  is  before  us.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  make  your  morrow  happy,  dear  Laura,"  Pen  said. 
His  heart  was  humbled  by  the  prospect  of  his  happiness :  it  stood 
awe  stricken  in  the  contemplation  of  her  sweet  goodness  and  purity. 
He  liked  his  wife  better  that  she  had  owned  to  that  passing  feeling 
for  Warrington,  and  laid  bare  her  generous  heart  to  him.  And  she 
— very  likely  she  was  thmking,  "How  strange  it  is  that  I  ever 
should  have  cared  for  another ;  I  am  vexed  almost  to  think  I  care 
for  him  so  little,  am  so  little  sorry  that  he  is  gone  away.  Oh,  in 
these  past  two  months  how  I  have  learned  to  love  Arthiu*  I  I  care 
about  nothing  but  Arthur ;  my  waking  and  sleeping  thoughts  are 
about  him ;  he  is  never  absent  from  me.  And  to  think  that  he  is 
to  be  mine,  mine  I  and  that  I  am  to  marry  him,  and  not  to  be  his 
servant  as  I  expected  to  be  only  this  morning ;  for  I  would  have 
gone  down  on  my  knees  to  Blanche  to  beg  her  to  let  me  live  with 
him.  And  now — Oh,  it  is  too  much.  Oh,  mother  I  mother,  that 
you  were  here  ! "  Indeed,  she  felt  as  if  Helen  were  there — by  her 
actually,  though  invisibly.  A  halo  of  happiness  beamed  from  her. 
She  moved  with  a  different  step,  and  bloomed  with  a  new  beauty. 
Arthur  saw  the  change ;  and  the  old  Lady  Kockminster  remarked 
it  with  her  shrewd  eyes. 

**  What  a  sly  demure  little  wretch  you  have  been,"  she  whispered 
to  Laura — while  Pen,  in  great  spirits,  was  laughing,  and  telling  his 
story  about  Huxter — "  and  how  you  have  kept  your  secret  I " 

'*  How  are  we  to  help  the  young  couple  ]  "  said  Laura.  Of  course 
Miss  Laura  felt  an  interest  in  all  youig  couples,  as  generous  lovers 
always  love  other  lovers. 
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"  We  must  go  and  see  them/'  said  Pen. 

*^  Of  course  we  must  go  and  see  them,"  said  Laura.  **  I  intoid 
to  be  very  fond  of  Fanny.  Let  us  go  this  instant.  Lady  Rock- 
minster,  may  I  have  the  carriage  ? " 

"  Go  now  ! — Why,  you  stupid  creature,  it  is  eleven  o'clock 
at  night.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huxter  have  got  their  nightcaps  on,  I 
dare  say.  And  it  is  time  for  you  to  go  now.  Good-night,  Mr. 
Pendennis." 

Arthur  and  Laura  begged  for  ten  minutes  more. 

"  We  will  go  to-morrow  morning,  then.  I  will  come  and  fetch 
you  with  Martha." 

"  An  carl's  coronet,"  said  Pen,  who,  no  doubt,  was  pleased  him- 
self, "  will  have  a  great  effect  in  Lamb  Court  and  Smithfield.  Stay 
— Lady  Kockminster,  will  you  join  us  in  a  little  conspiracy  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  conspiracy,  young  man  'i " 

"  Will  you  please  to  be  a  little  ill  to-morrow ;  and  when  old  Mr. 
Huxter  arrives,  will  you  let  me  call  him  in  ]  If  he  is  put  into  a 
good  humour  at  the  notion  of  attending  a  baronet  in  the  country, 
what  influence  won't  a  countess  have  on  him  ?  When  he  is  softened 
— when  he  is  quite  ripe,  we  will  break  the  secret  upon  him  ;  bring 
in  the  young  people,  extort  the  paternal  beneiliction,  and  finish 
the  comedy." 

"  A  parcel  of  stuff! "  said  the  old  lady.  "  Take  your  hat,  sir. 
Come  away,  miss.  There — my  head  is  tunied  another  way.  Good- 
night, young  pei)ple."  And  who  knows  but  the  old  lady  thought 
of  her  OA^ai  early  days  as  she  went  away  on  Laura's  arm,  nodding 
her  head,  and  humming  to  herself? 

With  the  early  morning  came  Laura  and  Martha,  according  to 
appointment ;  and  the  desired  sensation  was,  let  us  hope,  effected 
in  Lamb  Court,  whence  the  three  proceeded  to  wait  u{>on  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Huxter,  at  their  residence  in  Charterhouse  Lane. 

The  two  Ia4lie8  locked  at  each  other  with  great  interest,  and  not 
a  little  emotion  on  Fanny's  |Mirt.  She  had  not  seen  her  "  guardian," 
as  she  wius  pleaaed  to  ciill  Pen  in  consequence  of  his  bequest,  since 
the  event  \\iu\  occurred  which  had  unite<l  her  to  Mr.  Huxter. 

"  Samuel  told  me  how  kind  you  liad  been,"  she  said.  "  You 
were  always  very  kind,  Mr.  Pendemiis.  And — and  I  hope  your 
frioiul  is  ])etter,  who  was  took  ill  in  Shephenl's  Inn,  ma'am." 

"  My  name  is  Laursi,"  said  the  other,  with  a  blush.  "  I  am — 
that  is,  I  was — that  is,  I  am  Arthur's  sister :  and  we  shall  always 
love  you  for  being  so  g^Kxl  to  him  when  he  was  ill.  And  when  we 
live  in  the  country,  I  h()]>e  we  shall  see  each  other.  An«l  I  shall  be 
always  happy  to  hciir  of  your  happiness,  Fanny," 

"  We  are  going  to  do  what  you  and  Huxter  have  done,  Fanny. — 
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Where  is  Huxter  ?  What  nice  snug  lodgings  youVe  got !  What 
a  pretty  cat  I  " 

While  Fanny  is  answering  these  questions  in  reply  to  Pen,  Laura 
says  to  herself  —  "  Well,  now  really !  is  this  the  creature  about 
whom  we  were  all  so  frightened  1  What  could  he  see  in  her  ?  She's 
a  homely  little  thing,  but  such  manners  !  Well,  she  was  very  kind 
to  him, — bless  her  for  that." 

Mr.  Samuel  had  gone  out  to  meet  his  pa.  Mrs.  Huxter  said 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  to  arrive  that  day  at  the  Somerset 
Coffee-Housc  in  the  Strand ;  and  Fanny  confessed  that  she  was  in 
a  sad  tremor  about  the  meeting.  "  If  his  parents  cast  him  off,  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  shall  never  pardon  myself  for  bringing 
ruing  on  my  Hisbaud's  'ead.  You  must  interce<le  for  us,  Mr.  Arthur. 
If  mortal  man  can,  you  am  bend  and  influence  Mr.  'Uxter  senior." 
Fanny  still  reganled  Pen  in  the  light  of  a  superior  being,  that  was 
evident.  No  doubt  Arthur  thought  of  the  past,  as  he  marked  the 
solemn  little  tragedy  airs  and  looks,  the  little  ways,  the  little  trepi- 
dations, vanities  of  the  little  bride.  As  soon  as  the  interview  was 
over  entere<l  Messrs.  Linton  and  Blades,  who  came,  of  coiu^e,  to  visit 
Huxter,  and  brought  with  them  a  fine  fragrance  of  tobacco.  They 
had  watclied  the  carriage  at  the  baker's  door,  and  remarked  the 
coronet  with  awe.  They  asked  of  Fanny  who  was  that  uncommonly 
heavy  swell  who  had  just  driven  off]  and  pronoimced  the  Countess 
to  be  the  right  sort.  And  when  they  heard  that  it  was  Mr. 
Pendennis  and  his  sister,  they  remarked  that  Pen's  father  was  only 
a  sawbones ;  and  that  he  gave  himself  confounde<l  airs ;  they  had 
been  in  Huxter's  company  on  the  night  of  his  little  altercation  with 
Pen  in  the  Back  Kitchen. 

Returning  homewards  through  Fleet  Street,  and  as  Laum  was  just 
stating,  to  Pen's  infinite  amusement,  that  Fanny  was  very  well,  but 
that  really  there  was  na beauty  in  her, — there  might  be,  but  she  could 
not  see  it, — as  they  were  locked  nciir  Temple  Bar,  they  saw  yoimg 
Huxter  returning  to  his  bride.  "  The  governor  ha<l  arrived  ;  was  at 
the  Somerset  Coffee-House — was  in  tolerable  good-humour — some* 
thing  about  the  railway :  but  he  had  been  afraid  to  speak  about — 
about  that  business.     Would  Mr.  Pendennis  try  it  on  ? " 

Pen  said  he  would  go  and  call  at  that  moment  upon  Mr.  Huxter, 
and  see  what  might  be  done.  Huxter  junior  woidd  lurk  outside 
whilst  that  awfiil  interview  took  plac^e.  The  coronet  on  the  carriage 
inspired  his  soul  also  with  wonder;  and  old  Mr.  Huxter  himself 
beheld  it  with  delight,  as  he  looked  from  the  coffee-house  window 
on  that  Strand  which  it  was  always  a  treat  to  him  to  survey. 

"  And  I  can  aflbnl  to  give  myself  a  lark,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Huxter, 
shaking  hands  with  Pen.     "  Of  course  vou  know  the  news  1    We 
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have  got  our  bill,  sir.  We  shall  have  our  branch  line — our  shares 
are  up,  sir, — and  we  biiy  your  three  fields  along  the  Brawl,  and  put 
a  pretty  penny  into  your  pocket,  Mr.  Pcndennie." 

"  Indeed ! — that  was  good  news."  Pen  remembered  that  there  was 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Tatham,  at  Chambers,  these  three  days ;  but  he  had 
not  opened  the  communicati(m,  being  interested  with  other  affairs. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  inteml  to  grow  rich,  and  give  up  practice," 
said  Pen.  "  Wo  can't  lose  you  at  Clavering,  Mr.  Huxter  ;  though 
I  hear  very  good  accounts  of  your  son.  My  friend,  Dr.  Goodenou;^h, 
speaks  most  highly  of  his  talents.  It  is  hard  that  a  man  of  your 
eminence,  though,  should  be  kept  in  a  country  town." 

"Tlio  metroi)olis  would  have  been  my  sphere  of  action,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  HuxUt,  surveying  the  Strand.  "  But  a  man  takes  his  business 
where  lie  finds  it ;  and  I  8ucceede<l  to  that  of  my  father." 

"  It  wjis  my  father's,  too,"  said  Pen.  **  I  sometimes  wish  I  had 
followe<l  it." 

"  You,  sir,  have  taken  a  more  lofty  career,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  You  aspire  to  the  senate  :  and  to  literary  honours.  You 
wield  the  iKvet's  pen,  sir,  and  move  in  the  circles  of  fashion.  We 
kocp  an  eye  \\\yo\\  you  at  Clavering.  We  read  your  name  in  the  lists 
of  the  select  luirtie^j  of  the  nobility.  Why,  it  was  only  the  other  day 
that  my  wife  was  remarking  liow  odd  it  was  tliiit  at  a  party  at  the 
Earl  of  KidderminsttT's  your  name  was  not  mentione<l.  To  what 
moml>er  of  the  aristocracy  may  I  ask  d«)es  tliat  equipage  belong  from 
which  I  saw  you  descend  ?  The  (Jountess  Dowager  of  Rockininster  ? 
How  is  her  Ladyship  ? " 

"  Her  Liwlyship  is  not  very  well ;  and  when  I  heaixi  that  you 
wore  coining  to  town,  I  strongly  urged  her  to  see  you,  Mr.  Huxter," 
Pen  Hiiid.  Old  Huxter  felt,  if  lie  had  a  hundred  votes  for  Clavering, 
he  would  give  them  all  to  Pen. 

"  There  is  an  old  friend  of  yours  in  the.  carriage — a  Clavering 
lady  too  -will  you  come  out  and  sjjeak  to  herl"  asked  Pen,  The 
old  surgeon  wjus  delight(Ml  to  8i>eak  to  a  coroneted  carriage  in  the 
midst  of  the  full  Strand:  he  ran  out  lowing  and  smiling.  Huxter 
junior,  (hxlging  about  the;  district,  Ixjhehl  the  meeting  between  his 
father  and  Laura,  saw  the  latter  put  out  her  buid,  and  presently, 
after  a  little  (;oll(M|uy  with  Pen,  l)eheld  his  father  actually  jump  into 
the  Ciirriage,  and  drive  away  with  Miss  Bell. 

There  wj\s  no  room  for  Arthur,  who  came  back,  laughing,  to  the 
young  surgeon,  and  told  him  whither  his  parent  was  bound.  During 
the  whole  of  the  journey,  that  artful  Laura  coaxed,  and  wheedled, 
and  cajoled  liini  so  iwlroitly,  that  the  old  gentleman  would  have 
gninted  her  anything ;  and  Liuly  Rockininster  achieved  the  victory 
over  him  by  coinplinientiug  him  on  his  skill,  and  professing  her 
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anxiety  to  consult  him.  What  were  her  Ladyship's  symptoms^ 
Should  he  meet  her  Ladyship's  usual  medical  attendant  ?  Mr.  Jones 
was  calleHl  out  of  town  ?  He  should  be  delighte<l  to  devote  his  very 
best  energies  and  experience  to  her  Ladyship's  service. 

He  was  so  charmed  with  his  i)atient,  that  he  wrote  home  about 
her  to  his  wife  and  family ;  he  talke<l  of  nothing  but  Lady  Rock- 
minster  to  Sanuiol,  when  that  youth  came  to  partake  of  beef-steak 
and  oystiT-sauc^o,  and  accompany  his  parent  to  the  play.  Tliere  was 
a  simple  grandeur,  a  polite  urlmnity,  a  high-brwl  gra(;e  a]x)ut  her 
Larlyshij),  which  he  hml  never  witnessed  in  any  woman.  Her 
symptoms  did  not  seem  alarming :  he  had  prescribed  —  Si»ir : 
Amnion :  Aromat :  with  a  little  Spir :  Menth :  Pip  :  and  oninge 
flower,  which  would  be  all  that  was  net^essary. 

"Miss  Bell  seemed  to  be  on  the  most  confidential  and  affec- 
tionate footing  with  her  Ladysliip.  She  wa.3  aliout  to  fonii  a 
matrimonial  connection.  All  yoimg  people  ought  to  marry.  Such 
were  her  Lodyshifj's  words ;  and  the  Countens  condescended  to  ai^k 
respe(^ting  my  own  family,  and  I  mentioned  you  by  name  to  her 
Liilyship,  Sam,  my  Ixiy.  I  shall  look  in  to-morrow,  when,  if  tlie 
remcMlica  which  I  have  pre8cril)ed  for  her  Ladyship  have  had  the 
effect  which  I  anticiiKite,  I  shall  probably  follow  them  up  by  a  littl 
Spir  :  Lavcnd  :  Comp  : — and  so  set  my  noble  j)ati(ait  up.  Wliat'is 
the  theatre  whii^h  is  most  frequented  by  the — by  the  higher  clflpses 
in  town,  hey,  Sam?  and  to  what  anmsement  will  you  take  an  old 
country  (hx'tor  tonight,  hey,  sir?" 

On  the  next  day,  when  Mr.  Huxter  willed  hi  Jemi^Ti  Street  at 
twelve  o'chnk,  Lidy  R<3ckminster  had  not  yet  left  her  room,  but 
Miss  Bell  and  Mr.  Pendennis  were  in  waiting  to  receive  him.  Lady 
Uockniin.stcr  ha<l  ha<l  a  most  comfortiible  night,  and  wjuj  getting  on 
as  well  as  iM)ssible.  How  had  Mr.  Huxter  amused  himcjelf  ?  at  the 
theatre  ?  with  his  son  1  What  a  capital  piece  it  was,  and  how 
charmingly  Mrs.  O'Lcyiry  l(K)ke<l  and  sang  it !  and  what  a  good 
fellow  young  Huxter  wjis  !  liked  by  everybody,  an  honour  to  hU 
profession.  H(?  ha,s  not  his  father's  manners,  I  grant  you,  or  that 
old-world  tone  which  is  j)assing  away  from  us,  but  a  more  excellent, 
sterling  fellow  never  liv<Ml.  "He  ought  to  i)ractise  in  the  country 
whatever  you  do,  sir,"  siiid  Arthur.  "He  ought  to  marry— other 
people  aro  going  to  do  so — and  settle.** 

"The  very  words  that  her  Ladyship  used  yei?tenlay,  Mr.  Pen 
dennis.     Ho  ought  to  marry.     Sam  should  marry,  sir." 

"The  town  is  full  of  temj)tationa,  sir,"  continued  Pen,  The  old 
gentleman  thought  of  that  houri.  Mrs.  O'Lejiry. 

"There  is  no  b(*tter  safeguanl  for  a  young  man  than  an  earlj 
marriage  with  an  honest  affectionate  creature." 
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"  No  better,  sir,  no  better." 

'*  And  love  is  better  than  money,  isn't  it  t " 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  Miss  Bell. 

"  I  agree  with  so  fair  an  authority,"  said  the  old  genUeman,  with 
a  bow. 

*'  And — and  suppose,  sii*,"  Pen  said,  "  that  I  had  a  piece  of  news 
to  communicate  to  you." 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Pendennis ;  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked 
the  old  gentleman. 

**  Suppose  I  had  to  tell  you  that  a  young  man,  carried  away  by 
an  irresistible  passion  for  an  admirable  and  most  virtuous  young 
creature — whom  everybody  falls  in  love  with — hail  consulted  the 
dictates  of  resison  and  his  heart,  and  had  marrie<l.  Suppose  I  were 
to  tell  you  that  tliat  man  is  my  friend ;  that  our  excellent,  our  truly 
noble  friend  the  CounteHs  Dowager  of  Rockminster  is  truly  interesteil 
about  him  (and  you  may  fancy  what  a  young  man  can  do  in  life 
when  THAT  family  is  interestetl  for  him) ;  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  yoti  know  him — that  he  is  here— that  he  is " 

**  Sam  married  !     0<mI  bh^ss  my  soul,  sir,  you  don't  mean  that ! " 

"  And  to  such  a  nice  creattire,  dear  Mr.  Huxter." 

"  Her  Ladyshi])  is  charmed  with  her,"  said  Pen,  telling  almost 
the  first  fib  which  he  has  told  in  the  murse  of  this  story. 

"  Marrie<l !  the  ras(*4d,  is  he  ? "  thought  the  old  gentleman. 

"  They  will  do  it,  sir,"  said  Pen  ;  and  went  and  opened  the  door. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Huxter  issued  theni*^  and  both  came  and 
knelt  down  before  the  old  gentleman.  The  kneeling  little  Fanny 
found  favour  in  his  sight.  There  7nuM  have  been  something  attrac- 
tive alx)ut  her,  in  spite  of  Laura's  o])inion. 

"  Will  never  do  so  any  more,  sir,"  said  Sam. 

"  Get  up,  sir,"  wiid  Mr.  Huxtcir.  And  they  got  up,  and  Fanny 
came  a  little  nearer  and  a  little  nearer  still,  and  looked  so  pretty  and 
pitiful,  that  somehow  Mr.  Huxter  found  himself  kissing  the  little 
(trying-laughing  thing,  and  feeling  as  if  he  liked  it. 

"  What's  your  name,  my  dear  ? "  he  said,  after  a  minute  of  this 
sport. 

"  Fanny,  papa,"  said  Mrs.  Samuel 


CHAPTER   LXXV 

/ 

EXEUNT  OMNES 

OUR  characters  are  all  a  month  older  than  they  were  when 
the  last-described  adventui-cs  and  conversations  occurred, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  personages  of  our  story  have 
chance<l  to  re-assemble  at  the  little  coimtry  town  where  we  were 
first  introduced  to  them.  Frederic  Lightfoot,  fonnerly  niaitre- 
d^hotel  in  the  service  of  Sir  Francis  Clavering,  of  Clavering  Park, 
Bart.,   has   begged   leave   to  inform    the   nobility  and   gentry  oif 

sliire  that  he  has  taken  tliat  well-known  and  comfortable  hotel, 

the  "Clavering  Anns,"  in  Clavering,  where  he  hopes  for  the  con- 
tinued patronage  of  the  gentlemen  and  £imilies  of  the  county. 
"  This  ancient  and  well-established  house,"  Mr.  Lightfoot's  manifesto 
states,  "  has  been  repaired  and  decorated  in  a  style  of  the  greatest 
comfort.  Qentlemen  hunting  with  the  Dumplingbeare  hounds  wiU 
find  excellent  stabling  and  loose  boxes  for  horses  at  the  '  Clavering 
Arms.'  A  commodious  billianl-room  has  been  attached  to  the  hotel, 
and  the  cellars  have  been  funiished  with  the  choicest  wines  and 
spirits,  selected,  without  regard  to  expense,  by  F.  L.  Commercial 
gentlemen  will  find  the  *  Clavering  Arms  *  a  most  comfortable  place 
of  resort :  and  the  scale  of  charges  has  been  regulated  for  all,  so  as 
to  meet  the  economical  spirit  of  the  jiresent  times." 

Indeed,  there  is  a  considerable  air  of  fiveliness  about  the  old  inn. 
The  Clavering  arms  have  been  splendidly  rej>ainted  over  the  gate- 
way. The  coffee-room  windows  are  bright  and  fresh,  and  decorated 
with  Christmas  holly ;  the  magistrates  have  met  in  petty  sessions 
in  the  card-room  of  the  Old  Assembly.  The  farmers'  ordinary  is 
held  as  of  old,  and  fmiuented  by  increased  numbers,  who  are  pleased 
with  Mrs.  Lightfoot's  cuisine.  Her  Indian  curries  and  mulligatawny 
soup  are  especially  popular :  Major  Stokes,  the  respected  tenant  ot 
Fairoaks  Cottage,  Captain  Qlanders,  H.P.,  and  other  resident  gentry, 
have  pronounce<l  in  their  favour,  and  have  partaken  of  them 
more  than  once,  both  in  private  and  at  the  dinner  of  the  Clavering 
Institute,  attendant  on  the  incorporation  of  the  reading-room,  and 
when  the  chief  inhabitants  of  that  flourishing  little  town  met  together 
and  did  justice  to  the  hostess's  excellent  cheer.    The  cbur  was  taken 
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by  Sir  Francis  Clavering,  Bart.,  Bupported  by  the  esteemed  rector, 
Dr.  Portnian ;  the  vice-chair  bein;^  Mv  filled  by  —  Barker,  E.**!. 
(aupiwrtcd  by  the  Rev.  J.  Simcoe  luid  tne  Rev.  S.  Jowls),  the  enter- 
prising Ywad  of  the  ribl)on  factory  in  Clavering,  and  chief  director  of 
the  Clavering  and  Cliatteris  Bninch  of  the  Great  Wt^stem  Railway, 
which  will  be  oj^cned  in  another  year,  and  uiMin  the  works  of  which 
the  engineers  and  workmen  are  now  busily  engjige<L 

**  An  int<Tt»sting  evert,  which  is  likely  to  t^ike  place  in  the  life 
of  our  talei»ttMl  townsman,  Arthur  Pcndonnis,  E8(|.,  has,  we  under- 
stand, cuuhimI  him  to  n^linciuish  the  inU'utions  which  he  \\iu\  of 
otfering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  our  l^orough :  and  rumour 
whis|)t»rs  "  (sjiys  the  C/itttteris  Champion y  Clavering  Argriculinristj 
and  liaji mouth  Fislitrnmn^  —that  indei)endent  county  paiK?r,  s*) 
distinguisluMl  for  its  tmswerving  princij)le8  and  loyalty  to  the  British 
oak,  .md  so  eligible  a  medium  for  advertisements) — "  rumour  stiites," 
says  the  C,  6*.,  C.  A.,  and  II.  /'.,  "that  sho\d«l  Sir  Francis  Claver- 
ing's  failing  health  oblig(^  him  to  r(^lin(}uish  his  scuit  in  Parliament, 
he  will  viuiite  it  in  favour  of  a  yotmg  gt>ntleman  of  ctjlossjd  fortune 
and  relaUnl  to  the  liigh(»Ht  arir.t<K'racy  of  the  empiiv,  who  is  aliout 
to  contnut  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  an  iu'complishwl  and  lovely 
la<ly,  connecte*!  by  the  nearest  ties  with  the  rt»si>ected  family  at 
Clavering  Park.  Lady  Clavering  and  Miss  Amory  have  arrivcnl  at 
the  Park  for  the  Christmas  holidays ;  and  we  understjuid  that  a 
larger  numl)er  of  the  ariHto<*nu^y  are  exiK?ct<Ml,  and  that  festivities  of 
a  piiculiarly  interesting  nature  Mill  tiike  i^lace  there  at  the  commeuce- 
nicnt  of  the  new  year." 

The  ingenious  re^ider  will  Ih^  'mabliMl,  l>y  the  help  of  the  alK>vo 
announc^^nuHit,  to  understjuid  what  h:is  tiikcn  phu*e  during  the  little 
break  wlrlch  has  o(x;urn'd  in  our  narnitive.  Although  Lady  Rcxrk- 
niinst<*r  grumbled  a  little  at  Laura's  pn^ference  for  Pendennis  over 
BluelK'ard,  those  who  are  aware  of  the  latter's  8(»cret  will  understand 
tiiut  the  young  girl  could  mak«;  no  other  (choice,  and  the  kind  old 
lady  who  luul  conHtituUnl  herself  Miss  Ikil's  gujirdian  was  not  ill 
pleased  that  she  was  to  fulfil  the  gix'at  puqMise  in  Hfe  of  young 
la^lies  and  miuTV.  She  infonne<l  her  maid  of  the  interesting  event 
that  very  night,  and  of  course  Mrs.  Ik'ck,  who  was  i>erfectly  awaro 
of  every  single  circumstance,  and  kept  by  Martha,  of  Fairoaks,  in 
the  fullest  knowledge  of  what  wjis  jjasHing,  was  immensely  surprised 
and  (leliglite<l.  "  Mr.  Pendennis's  income  is  so  nuK^i ;  the  railroad 
will  give  hnii  so  nuich  more,  he  states ;  Miss  Bell  hiis  so  much,  and 
may  proiuil)ly  have  a  little  more  one  day.  For  i)ersons  in  their 
degree,  they  will  Ikj  able  to  maiuiLce  very  well.  And  I  sliall  si)eak 
to  my  nephew  Pynsent,  who  I  suspect  wijs  once  rather  attached  to 
her, — but  of  course  that  was  out  of  the  question"  ("Oh  1  of  course, 
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my  Lady ;  I  sliould  think  so  indeed ! ") — "  not  that  you  know  any- 
thing whatever  about  it,  or  have  any  business  to  think  at  all  on  the 
subject, — I  shall  s])eak  to  George  Pynsent,  who  is  now  chief  secretary 
of  the  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  OiMce,  and  have  Mr.  Pendonnis  made 
something.  And,  Beck,  in  the  morning  you  will  carry  down  my  con»- 
pliments  to  M^jor  Pendennis,  and  say  that  I  shall  j>ay  liim  a  visit 
at  one  o'clock.  Yes,"  nmttered  the  old  lady,  "  the  Mjyor  must  be 
reconciled,  and  he  must  leave  his  fortune  to  Laura's  children." 

Accordingly,  at  one  o'clock,  the  Dowager  Lady  Rockmiuster 
appeared  at  Major  Pendennis's,  who  wa«  delighted,  as  may  be 
imagined,  to  receive  so  noble  a  visitor.  The  Major  luul  Ixicn  pre- 
pared, if  not  for  the  news  which  her  Liidyship  was  about  to  give 
him,  at  least  with  the  intelligence  that  Pen's  marriage  with  Miss 
Amory  was  broken  off.  The  young  gentleman  bethinking  him  of 
his  uncle,  for  the  first  time  that  day  it  must  l)e  ownt^l,  and  meeting 
his  new  servant  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel,  asked  after  the  Major's 
health  from  Mr.  Frosch ;  and  then  went  into  the  cottee-nxjm  of  the 
hotel,  where  he  wrote  a  half-<loz(ni  lines  to  ac(iuaint  his  guardian 
with  what  had  occurred.  "Dear  uncle,"  he  said,  "if  there  has 
l)een  any  question  between  us,  it  Ls  over  now.  I  went  U)  Tun  bridge 
Wells  yesterday,  and  found  that  somelxHly  else  had  carriinl  otf  the 
prize  alKHit  which  we  were  hesitating.  Miss  A.,  without  any  com- 
punction for  me,  has  bestowed  hei^elf  ujiun  Harry  Foker,  with  his 
fifteen  thousand  a  yejir.  I  came  in  suddenly  upon  their  loves,  and 
found  and  left  him  in  ]x)ssession. 

"  And  you'll  be  ghwl  to  he^ir,  Tatham  writes  me  that  he  has  sold 
three  of  my  fields  at  Fairoaks  to  the  Kiiilroad  Company,  at  a  great 
figure.  I  will  t<*ll  you  this,  and  more  when  we  meet;  and  am 
always  your  affectionate — A  P." 

"  1  think  1  am  aware  of  what  you  were  abo\it  to  tell  me,"  the 
Major  said,  with  a  most  courtly  smile  and  bow  to  Pen's  ambassadress. 
"  It  was  a  very  great  kindness  of  your  Liulyship  to  thhik  of  bringing 
me  the  news.  How  well  you  look  !  How  very  good  you  are  !  How 
very  kind  you  have  always  been  to  that  yom»g  man  ! " 

"It  was  for  the  sake  of  his  uncle,"  said  Lady  Rockminster, 
most  ]>oUtely. 

"  He  has  informed  me  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  written  me  a 
nice  note, — yes,  a  nice  note,"  continued  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  and 
I  find  he  has  had  an  increase  to  his  fortune, — yes ;  and,  all  things 
considered,  I  don't  nuich  regret  that  this  aftair  with  Miss  Amory  is 
ftianqude,  though  I  wished  for  it  once, — in  fact,  all  things  considered, 
I  am  very  glad  of  it." 

"We  must  console  him,  Major  Pendennis,"  continued  the  lady ; 
"  we  must  get  him  a  wife."    The  truth  then  came  across  the  Major  s 
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mind,  and  he  saw  for  what  purpose  Lady  Rockminster  had  chosen 
to  assume  the  office  of  ambassadress. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  conversation  which  ensued,  or 
to  tell  at  any  length  how  her  Ladyship  concluded  a  negotiation,  which, 
in  truth,  was  tolerably  easy.  There  could  be  no  reason  why  Pen 
should  not  marry  according  to  his  own  and  his  mother's  wish  :  and 
as  for  Lady  Rockminster,  she  supported  the  marriage  by  intimatiroig 
which  had  very  great  weight  with  the  Major,  but  of  which  we  shall 
say  nothing,  as  her  Ladyship  (now,  of  course,  much  advanccil  in 
years)  is  still  alive,  and  the  family  might  be  angry ;  and,  in  fine, 
the  old  gentleman  was  quite  overcome  by  the  determined  graciousnevs 
of  the  lady,  and  her  fondness  for  Laura.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
more  bland  and  kind  than  Laily  Rockminster's  whole  demeanour, 
except  for  one  moment  when  the  Major  talked  about  his  boy  throwing 
himself  away,  at  which  her  Ladyship  broke  out  into  a  little  speech, 
in  which  she  made  the  Major  understand,  what  poor  Pen  and  his 
friends  acknowle<lge  very  humbly,  that  Laura  was  a  thousand  times 
too  good  for  him.  Laura  was  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  a  king, — Laura 
Wiis  a  (mragon  of  virtue  and  excellence.  And  it  must  be  said,  that 
when  Major  Pendeunis  found  that  a  lady  of  the  rank  of  the  Countess 
of  RcK'kminster  seriously  admired  Miss  Bell,  he  instantly  began  to 
admire  her  himself. 

So  that  when  Herr  Frosch  was  requested  to  walk  upstairs  to 
Lady  Rockminster's  apartments,  and  inform  Miss  Bell  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendcnnis  that  the  Major  would  receive  them,  and  Laura 
appeared  blushing  and  happy  as  she  hung  on  Pen's  arm,  the  Major 
gave  a  shaky  hand  to  one  and  the  other,  with  no  afTccted  emotion 
and  conliality,  and  then  went  through  another  salutation  to  Laura, 
which  caused  her  to  blush  still  more.  Hap])y  blushes !  bright  eyes 
l>eaming  with  the  light  of  love !  The  story-teller  turns  from  this 
group  to  his  young  audience,  and  hopes  that  one  day  their  eyea  may 
all  shine  so. 

Pen  having  retreated  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  the  lovely 
Blanche  having  bestowed  her  young  affections  upon  a  blushing  bride- 
groom with  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  there  was  such  an  outbreak  ol 
happiness  in  Lady  Clavering's  heart  and  family  as  the  good  Begum 
had  n(jt  known  for  many  a  year,  and  she  and  Blanche  were  on  the 
most  delightful  terms  of  cordiality  and  affection.  The  ardent  Fokar 
presses!  onwards  the  happy  day,  and  was  as  anxious  as  might  be 
expected  to  abridge  the  period  of  mourning  which  should  put  him  in 
possession  of  so  many  charms  and  amiable  qualities,  of  which  he  had 
been  only,  as  it  were,  the  heir-apparent,  not  the  actual  owner,  until 
then.     The  gentle  Blanche,  everything  that  her  affianced  loid  oould 
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deBire,  y^as  not  averse  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  her  fond  Henry.  Lady 
Clavering  came  up  from  Tunbridge.  MilUners  and  jewellers  were 
set  to  work  and  engaged  to  prepare  the  delightful  paraphernalia  of 
Hymen.  Lady  Clavering  was  in  such  a  good  humour,  that  Sir 
Francis  even  benefited  by  it,  and  such  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  this  |)air,  that  Sir  Francis  came  to  London,  sate  at  the  head 
of  his  own  table  once  more,  and  appeared  tolerably  flush  of  money 
at  his  billianl-rooms  aud  gambling-houses  again.  One  day,  when 
Major  Pendennis  and  Arthur  went  to  dine  in  Grosvenor  Place,  they 
found  an  old  acquaintance  established  in  the  quality  of  major-<lomo, 
and  the  gentleman  in  black,  who,  with  perfect  i>olitene8s  and  gravity, 
offered  them  their  choice  of  sweet  or  dry  cham])agne,  was  no  othei 
than  Mr.  James  Morgan.  The  Chevalier  Stning  was  one  of  the 
party;  he  was  in  high  spirits  and  condition,  and  entertained  the 
company  with  accounts  of  his  amusements  abroad. 

"  It  was  my  La<ly  who  invited  me,"  said  Stnmg  to  Arthur,  under 
his  voice — "  that  fellow  Morgan  looked  as  black  as  thunder  when  I 
came  in.  He  is  about  no  gcxnl  here.  I  will  go  away  first,  and  wait 
for  you  and  Major  Pendennis  at  Hyde  Park  Gate." 

Mr.  Morgan  helpe<l  Major  Pendennis  to  his  greatcoat  when  he 
was  quitting  the  house;  and  nuittore<l  something  about  having 
accepted  a  temporary  engagement  with  the  Clavering  family. 

"I  have  got  a  iwiper  of  yours,  Mr.  Morgan,"  said  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  Which  you  can  show,  if  you  please,  to  Sir  Francis,  sir,  and 
perfectly  welcx)me,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  with  downcast  eyes.  "  I*m 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mtgor  Pendennis,  and  if  I  can  pay  you 
for  all  your  kindness,  I  will." 

Arthur  overh'^ard  the  sentence,  and  saw  the  look  of  hatred  which 
accompanied  it,  suddenly  (;ned  out  that  he  had  forgotten  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  ran  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room  again.  Foker  was 
still  there :  still  lingering  about  his  siren.  Pen  gave  the  siren  a  look 
full  of  meaning,  and  we  sui)i)ose  that  the  siren  understood  meaning 
looks,  for  when,  after  finding  the  veracious  handkert^hief  of  which  he 
came  in  quest,  he  onc«  more  went  out,  the  siren,  with  a  laughing 
voice,  said,  "  Oh,  Arthur — Mr.  Pendennis — I  want  you  to  tell  dear 
Laura  something ! "  and  she  came  out  to  the  door. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  she  asked,  shutting  the  door. 

"  Have  you  told  Harry  1  Do  you  know  that  villain  Morgan 
knows  all  ? " 

"  I  know  it,"  she  said. 

"  Have  you  told  Harry  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  said.     "  You  won't  betray  me  1 " 

"  Morgan  will,"  said  Pen. 

47 
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"No,  ho  wonV'  8i"<l  Blanche.  "I  liavc  i>romi8e<l  him — nitfv- 
jnyric.  Wait  imtil  after  oiir  marriage. — Oh,  until  vSUxc  our  uiarriaLV, 
— Oh,  how  wretched  I  am  ! "  said  the  gi**!,  who  had  been  all  8milc:i 
and  gnice,  and  gjiiety  during  the  evening. 

Arthur  siud,  "  I  beg  and  implore  you  to  tell  Harry.  Tell  him 
now.  It  in  no  fault  of  yours.  He  will  })anlon  you  anythin;?. 
Tell  him  to-night." 

"And  give  her  this — 11  est  la — with  my  love,  ]dea6c  ;  ami  I 
Ix'g  your  pardon  for  calling  you  back  ;  and  if  she  will  l>e  at  Madame 
Crinoline's  at  half-juist  three,  and  if  Lady  Rorkmiust4?r  cam  spjire 
her,  I  should  so  like  to  drive  \^ith  her  in  the  Park  ; "  and  whe  went 
in,  singing  and  kissing  her  little  hand,  as  Morgiui  the  velvet-fuoted 
came  uj)  the  cju-ju't^id  stiur. 

Pen  he4ird  lUauirhe's  piano  breaking  out  into  brilliant  music  as 
ho  went  down  to  join  his  uncle ;  and  they  walked  away  together. 
Arthiu-  briefly  told  him  what  he  had  done,  *'  What  was  tn  1* 
done  1  '*  he  lusketl. 

"  What  is  to  Ix)  done,  Ix'gad  ? "  said  the  old  gentlenuui.  "  What 
is  to  Ik;  done  but  to  leave  it  alone?  Bt^gad,  let  uh  Ix*.  tluuikfid.** 
said  the  old  fellow,  with  a  shudder,  "  that  we  are  out  of  the  bu'^i- 
ness,  and  hiavc  it  to  thost^  it  concerns." 

"  I  hope  to  Heaven  she'll  t*ill  him,"  siiid  Pen. 

"  Begiul,  she'll  tiike  her  own  course,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Mi'« 
Amory  is  adev'lish  wideawake  girl,  sir,  and  nuist  play  her  own  canls ; 
and  I'm  dtM)sid  gliul  you  are  out  of  it — d«x)sid  ghul,  Wgiul.  Whu's 
this  smoking?  Oh.  its  Mr.  Strong  agjun.  He  wants  to  put  in  Ms 
oar,  I  suppose.     I  U*]\  you,  don't  meddle  in  the  business,  Arthtu*." 

Strong  Ix^gjin  once  or  twice,  jis  if  to  converse  U]>on  the  subjtrt, 
but  the  Mjgor  would  not  hear  a  w^onl.  He  remarked  on  the  moon- 
light on.Apslcy  House,  the  weather,  the  cabstands — anything  but 
that  sujyect.  He  bowetl  stiffly  to  Strong,  and  clung  to  his  nejdiew  s 
arm,  as  he  turned  down  St.  Janu>s's  Street,  and  again  cautioneil  Pen 
to  leav(;  the  afl'air  alone.  "  It  had  hko  to  have  cost  you  so  much, 
sir,  that  you  may  tiike  my  advice,"  he  said. 

When  Arthur  came  out  of  thc^  hotel,  Strong's  cloak  and  cigar  were 
visible  a  few  doors  off.  The  jolly  ChevaHer  laughed  as  they  met.  "  I 
am  an  old  soldier,  t<K),"  he  said.  "  I  wanted  to  t4Uk  to  you,  Pendennia. 
I  have  heard  of  all  that  hjis  hap|>ened,  ai»d  all  the  cho|)H  and  ohangv« 
that  have  taken  phwe  during  my  absence.  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  mjirriage,  and  I  congnitulate  you  on  your  escape  t<K>, — you 
understiuul  me.  It  was  not  my  businiiss  to  sjx'ak,  but  I  know  this, 
that  a  certain  party  is  as  aiT.uit  a  little — well — well,  never  mind 
what.     You  {U't(Ml  hke  a  man  and  a  tnunp,  ancl  are  well  out  of  it," 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  compkin,"  said  Pen,     "  I  went  back  to 
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beg  and  entreat  poor  Blanche  to  tell  Foker  all :  I  hope,  for  her  sake, 
she  will ;  but  I  fear  not.  There  is  but  one  policy,  Strong,  there  is 
but  one." 

"  And  lucky  he  that  can  stick  to  it,"  said  the  Chevalier.  "  That 
rascal  Morgan  means  mischief.  He  has  been  liu*king  about  our 
Chambers  for  the  last  two  months :  he  has  found  out  that  p(K)r  mad 
devil  Amory's  secret.  He  has  been  trying  to  discover  where  he 
was :  he  has  been  pumping  Mr.  Bolton,  and  making  old  Costigan 
dnmk  sevend  time«.  He  brilKHl  the  Inn  i>orter  to  tell  him  when 
we  came  hark :  and  he  has  got  into  Clavering's  service  on  the 
strength  of  his  infonnation.  He  will  get  very  good  pay  for  it,  mark 
my  words,  the  villain." 

"  Where  is  Amory  1 "  asked  Pen. 

"At  Boulognfe,  I  Ixjiieve.  I  left  him  there,  and  warned  him 
not  to  come  back.  I  have  broken  with  him,  after  a  despcnite 
quarrel,  such  as  one  might  have  exj)ecte<l  with  such  a  madman. 
And  Tm  ghul  to  think  that  he  is  in  my  debt  now,  and  that  I  have 
been  the  means  of  keeping  him  out  of  more  hamis  than  one." 

"  He  haa  lost  all  his  winnings,  I  8upix)8(i  ? "  said  Pen. 

"  No :  he  is  nither  better  than  when  he  went  away,  or  was  a 
fortnight  ago.  He  had  extraordinary  luck  at  BjwUui  :  broke  the 
bank  sevend  nights,  and  was  the  fable  of  the  ])lace.  He  IM 
himself  there  with  a  fellow,  by  the  name  of  Bloundell,  who  gathereil 
about  him  a  socic^ty  of  all  sorts  of  shai-i»er8,  male  and  female, 
Russians,  Germans,  French,  English.  Aniory  got  so  insolent,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  thrash  him  one  day  M'ithin  an  inch  of  his  life.  I 
couldn't  help  myself:  the  fellow  has  plenty  of  pluck,  and  I  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  nit  out." 

"  And  did  he  call  you  out  ] "  said  Pen. 

"  You  think  if  I  had  shot  him  I  should  have  done  nobody  any 
harm  ?  No,  sir :  I  waited  for  his  challenge,  but  it  never  cwne :  and 
the  next  time  I  n»et  him  he  Inigged  my  panlon,  and  said,  *  Strong,  I 
b(»g  yoiu*  panlon ;  you  who])i)e(l  me,  and  you  R(^rv(Ml  me  right.'  I 
shook  hands :  but  I  couldn't  live  with  him  after  that.  I  paid  him 
what  I  owed  him  the  night  before,"  said  Strong  with  a  blush.  "  I 
pawned  everything  to  pay  him,  and  then  I  went  with  my  last  ten 
florins,  and  had  a  shy  at  the  rouletU,  If  I  had  lost,  I  should  have 
let  him  shoot  me  in  the  morning.  I  was  weary  of  my  life.  By 
Jove,  sir,  isn't  it  a  shame  that  a  man  like  me,  who  may.  have  had 
a  few  bills  out,  but  who  never  deserted  a  friend,  or  did  any  unfair 
action,  shouldn't  be  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything  to  get  bread  ? 
I  made  a  good  night,  sir,  at  roicletu,  and  I've  done  with  that.  I'm 
going  into  the  wine  business.  My  wife's  relations  live  at  Cadiz.  I 
intend  to  bring  over  Spanish  wine  and  hams ;  there's  a  fortune  to 
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be  made  by  it,  sir, — a  fortune. — Here's  my  canl.  If  you  want 
any  sherry  or  hams,  recollei't  Ne<l  Strong  is  your  man."  And  the 
Chevalier  jmlled  out  a  handsome  canl,  stating  that  Strong  and 
Compjiny,  Shephenl's  Inn,  were  sole  agents  for  the  ct*lebrated 
Diamond  Manzanilla  of  the  Duke  of  Grarlmnzos,  Grandee  of  Sfiain 
of  the  First  Chiss ;  and  of  the  famous  Tol)oso  hams,  fed  on  ai^oms 
only  in  the  country  of  Don  Quixot**.  "  Come  and  toAte  'em,  sir, — 
- — come  and  try  *em  at  my  Chambers.  You  sec,  I've  an  eye  to 
business,  and,  by  Jove,  this  time  I'll  succee<l." 

Pen  lau;;;hcd  lus  he  took  the  card.  **  I  don't  know  whether  I 
shall  be  allow(Ml  to  go  to  bachelors'  parties,"  he  said.  "  You  know 
I'm  going  to " 

"  But  you  mmt  have  sherry,  sir.     You  must  have  sherry." 

"  I  will  have  it  from  you,  deiK^nd  on  it,"  said  the  other.  "  And 
I  think  you  are  very  well  out  of  your  other  iwirtncrship.  That 
worthy  Alttimont  and  his  daughter  correspond,  I  hear,"  Pen  added 
aft(?r  a  pause. 

"  Yes ;  she  wrote  him  the  longest  rigmarole  letters,  that  I  used 
to  rcjwl :  the  sly  little  devil ;  and  he  answered  under  cover  Uy  Mrs. 
Bonner.  He  wjis  for  currying  her  off  the  first  day  or  two,  ami 
nothing  would  content  him  but  having  back  his  child.  But  she 
didn't  want  to  come,  jw  you  may  fancy ;  and  he  was  not  very  eager 
alM)ut  it."  Here  the  Chevalier  burst  out  in  a  laugh.  **  Why,  sir,  do 
you  know  what  w;is  thci  caus(^  of  our  (piarrel  and  boxing-matcrh  ?  There 
WHS  a  certain  wi(h>w  at  Bjwlen,  a  Mmlame  la  Baronne  de  la  Cruche- 
cas8c4*,  who  wjis  not  much  Iwtter  than  himself,  and  whom  the  8cx>undrel 
wante<l  to  nuirry ;  and  would,  but  that  I  told  her  he  was  marrietl 
already.  I  don't  think  that  she  was  much  better  than  he  ifrju*.  I 
saw  her  on  tlui  pier  at  Bouh)gne  the  day  I  came  to  England." 

And  now  we  have  brought  up  our  narrative  to  the  point  whither 
the  aimouncjement  in  the  CfuitUris  Chamj)ion  had  already  con- 
ducte<l  us. 

It  wank^l  b\it  very  very  few  days  before  that  blissful  one  when 
Foker  should  call  Blanche  his  own;  the  Clavering  folks  haii  all 
prc^sseil  to  see  the  most  sjdendid  new  carriage  in  the  whole  worhi, 
which  was  stfinding  in  the  coach-house  at  the  "  Clavering  Arms  " ; 
and  shown  in  grateful  return  for  drink,  commonly,  by  Mr.  Fokers 
head  coachman.  Ma4lame  Fribsby  was  occupied  in  making  si^me 
lovely  dresses  for  the  tenants'  daughters,  who  were  to  figiuie  as  a 
sort  of  bridei^maids'  chorus  at  the  breakfast  and  marriage  ceremony. 
And  immense  festivities  were  to  take  place  at  the  Park  upon  this 
delightful  occasion. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Huxter,  yes ;  a  hap])y  tenantry,  its  country's  pride, 
wiU  assemble  in  the  baronial  hall,  where  the  beards  wiU  wag  alL 
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The  ox  shall  be  slain,  and  the  cup  they'll  drain  ;  and  the  l)ells  shall 
peal  quite  genteel;  and  my  father-in-law,  with  the  tetir  of  sensi- 
bility bedewing  his  eye,  shall  bless  us  at  his  baronial  jN)roh.  That 
shall  be  the  order  of  proceedings,  I  think,  Mr.  Huxter ;  and  I  hope 
we  shall  see  you  and  your  lovely  bride  by  her  huslwind's  side, — and 
what  will  you  please  to  drink,  sir?  Mrs.  Lightfoot,  madam,  you 
will  give  to  my  excellent  friend  and  body-surgeon,  Mr.  Huxter, 
Mr.  Samuel  Huxter,  M.R.C.S.,  every  refreshment  that  your  h(»8t(?l 
affords,  and  place  the  festive  amount  to  my  account;  and,  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  sir,  what  will  you  take?  though  youVe  had  enough 
already,  I  think ;  yes,  ha." 

So  spoke  Harry  Foker,  in  the  bar  of  the  "Clavering  Arms." 
He  had  apartments  at  that  hotc^l,  and  had  gathere<l  a  circle  of 
friends  round  him  there.  He  treated  all  to  drink  who  came.  He 
was  hail-fellow  with  every  man.  He  was  so  happy !  He  danced 
round  Madame  Fribsby,  Mrs.  Lightfoot's  great  ally,  as  she  sate 
pensive  in  the  bar.  He  consoled  Mrs.  Lightf(X)t,  who  had  already 
begun  to  have  causes  of  matrimonial  dis<}uiet ;  for  the  tnith  nuist 
be  told,  that  young  Lightfoot,  having  now  the  full  command  of  the 
cellar,  had  none  over  his  own  unbridled  desires,  and  was  tippling 
and  tipsy  from  morning  till  night.  And  a  piteoiLS  sight  it  was  for 
his  fond  wife  to  behold  the  big  youth  reeling  alnnit  the  yard  and 
coffee-room,  or  drinking  with  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  his  own 
neat  wines  and  carefully-selected  st(x?k  of  spirits. 

When  he  could  find  time,  Mr.  Morgan  the  butler  came  from 
the  Park,  and  took  a  glass  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord  of  the 
"Clavering  Arms."  He  watc-hed  yoov  Lightfoot's  tipsy  vagaries 
with  savage  sneers.  Mrs.  Lightf(»ot  felt  always  doubly  uncomfortal)le 
when  her  unhappy  spouse  was  under  his  comnule's  eye  But  a  few 
months  married,  and  to  think  he  had  got  to  this  !  Marlame  Fribsby 
could  feel  for  her.  Madame  Fribsby  could  tell  her  stories  of  men 
every  bit  as  bad.  She  had  had  her  own  woes  too,  and  her  sad  ex- 
perience of  men.  So  it  is,  that  nolxxly  seems  ha])py  altogether ;  and 
that  there's  bitters,  as  Mr.  Foker  remarked,  in  the  cup  of  every  man's 
life.  And  yet  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  in  his,  the  honest  young 
fellow  ?     It  was  brimming  over  with  hap])iness  and  good-humour. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  constant  in  his  attentions  to  Foker.  ''And 
yet  I  don't  like  him  somehow,"  said  the  candid  young  man  to  Mrs. 
Lightfoot.  "  He  always,  seems  as  if  ho  was  measuring  me  for  my 
coffin  somehow.  Pa-in-laVs  afraid  of  him ;  i)a-in-law's  a — hem  ! 
never  mind,  but  ma-in-law's  a  trump,  Mrs.  Lightfoot." 

"  Indeed  my  Lady  was ; "  and  Mrs.  Lightfoot  owned,  with  a  sigh, 
that  perhaps  it  had  been  better  for  her  had  she  never  left  her  mistress. 

"No,  I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell:  the  reason  why  I  cannot 
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tell/'  continued  Mr.  Foker;  **and  he  wants  to  be  taken  as  my 
head  man.  Blanche  wants  me  to  take  him.  Why  does  Miss 
Amory  like  him  so  1 " 

"Did  Miss  Blanche  like  him  so?''  The  notion  seemed  to 
disturb  Mrs.  Lightfoot  very  much :  and  there  came  to  this  worthy 
landlady  another  cause  for  disturbance.  A  letter,  bearing  the 
Boulogne  postmark,  was  brought  to  her  one  morning,  and  she  and 
her  husbaJid  were  quarrelling  over  it  as  Foker  passed  down  the 
stairs  by  the  bar,  on  his  way  to  the  Park.  His  custom  was  to 
breakfast  there,  and  bask  awhile  in  the  presence  of  Armida ;  then, 
as  the  company  of  Clavering  tirwl  him  excee<lingly,  and  he  did  not 
care  for  sporting,  he  would  return  for  an  hour  or  two  to  billiards 
and  the  society  of  the  "  Clavering  Arms  " ;  then  it  would  be  time 
to  ride  with  Miss  Amory,  and,  after  dining  with  her,  he  left  her 
ami  returned  modestly  to  his  inn, 

Lightfoot  and  his  wife  were  quarrelling  over  the  letter.  What 
was  that  letter  from  abroail  ?  Why  was  she  always  having  letters 
fn)m  abroad?  Who  wn>te  'em? — he  would  know.  He  didn't 
iKjlieve  it  was  her  brother.  It  was  no  business  of  his?  It  was 
a  business  of  his ;  and  with  a  curse,  he  seized  hold  of  his  wife,  and 
dashed  at  her  ])ocket  for  the  letter. 

The  poor  woman  gave  a  scream;  and  said,  "Well,  take  it." 
Just  as  her  husband  seized  on  the  letter,  and  Mr.  Foker  entered  at 
the  door,  she  gave  another  scream  at  seeing  him,  and  once  more 
tried  to  seize  the  paper.  Lightfoot  opened  it,  shaking  her  away, 
and  an  enclosure  dropped  down  on  the  breakfast-table. 

"  Hands  off,  man  alive ! "  cried  little  Harry,  springing  in. 
"  Don't  lay  hands  on  a  woman,  sir.     The  man  that  lays  his  hand 

upon  a  woman,  save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a Hallo !  it's 

a  letter  for  Miss  Amory.     WJiat's  this,  Mra.  Lightfoot  ? " 

Mrs.  Lightfoot  began,  in  piteous  tones  of  reproach  to  her 
huslmnd, — "  You  unmanly  fellow !  to  treat  a  woman  so  who  took 
you  off  the  street.  Oh,  you  coward,  to  lay  yo\ir  luuid  upon  your 
wife !  Why  did  I  marry  you  ?  Why  did  I  leave  my  Lady  for 
you  ?  Why  did  I  spend  eight  hundred  ix)uud  in  fitting  up  this 
house  that  you  might  drink  and  guzzle  ? " 

"She  gets  letters,  and  she  won't  tell  me  who  writes  letters," 
said  Mr.  Lightfoot,  with  a  muzzy  voice;  "it's  a  family  affair,  sir. 
Will  you  take  anything,  sir  ? " 

"  I  will  take  this  letter  to  Miss  Amory,  as  I  am  going  to  the  Park,** 
said  Foker,  turning  very  pale  ;  and  taking  it  up  from  the  table,  which 
was  arranged  for  the  poor  landlady's  breakfast,  he  went  away. 

"  He's  comin' — dammy,  who's  Brcomin'  1     Who's  J.  A.,  Mrs 
Lightfoot — curse  me,  who's  J.  A.  ? "  cried  the  husband. 
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Mrs.  Lightfoot  cried  out,  "  Be  (juiet,  you  tipsy  bnite,  do !  *' 
— and  ninning  to  her  lx)nnet  and  shawl,  threw  them  on,  saw  Mr. 
Foker  walking  down  the  street,  took  the  hy-lane  which  skirts  it, 
and  ran  as  quickly  as  she  c^)uld  to  the  lo<lge-gjite,  Clavering  Park. 
Foker  saw  a  ninning  figure  before  him,  but  it  was  lost  when  he 
got  to  the  lodge-gate.  He  stopiHul  and  asked,  "Who  was  that 
who  had  just  come  in  ]  Mra.  Bonner,  wafl  it  ] "  He  reeled  almost 
in  Ilia  walk  :  the  trees  swam  before  him.  He  rested  once  or  twice 
against  the  tmnks  of  the  naked  linuis. 

hoily  Chivering  was  in  the  brtrakfast-room  with  her  son,  and 
her  hu8l)and  yawning  over  liis  pajHir.  "Good-morning,  Harry," 
saiS  the  Begum.  "Here's  letters,  lots  of  letters;  Lady  Rock- 
minster  will  be  here  on  Tues<lay  instoail  of  Monday,  and  Arthur 
and  the  Major  come  to-day  ;  and  Launi  is  to  go  to  J>)ctor  Portman's 
and  come  to  church  from  there  :  and — what's  the  matter,  my  dear  ] 
What  make«  you  so  pale,  Harry  ] " 

"Where  is  Blanche?"  asked  Harry,  in  a  sickening  voic^e — 
"  not  down  yet  ]  "     • 

"  Blanche  is  always  the  last,"  siiid  the  boy,  eating  muflSns ; 
"she's  a  regular  dawdle,  she  is.  When  you're  not  here,  she  lays 
in  Ixxl  till  lunch  time." 

"  Be  quiet,  Frank,"  said  the  mother. 

Blanche  cume  down  i>re^ntly,  looking  pale,  and  with  rather 
an  eiiger  look  towards  Foker;  then  she  advanced  and  kissed  her 
mother,  and  had  a  fatie  beiiming  with  her  very  best  smiles  on  when 
she  gixjeted  HaiTy. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ? "  she  said,  and  put  out  both  her  hands. 

"I'm  ill,"  answered  Harry.  "I — I've  brought  a  letter  for 
you,  Blanche." 

"  A  letter,  and  from  whom  is  it,  pray  ?     Voi/ons"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  know — I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Foker. 

"  How  can  I  tell  until  I  sec  it  1 "  asked  Blanche. 

"Has  Mrs.  Bonner  not  told  you  1 "  he  said,  with  a  shaking  voice. — 
"  There's  some  secret.      Vou  give  her  thcj  letter,  Lady  Clavering. 

Lady  Clavc^ring,  wondering,  took  the  letter  from  poor  Foker's 
shaking  hand,  and  looked  at  the  superscriptirm.  As  she  looked  at 
it,  she  too  began  to  shake  in  every  limb,  and  with  a  scared  face 
she  dropped  the  letter,  and  numing  up  to  Frank,  clutched  the 
boy  to  her,  and  burst  out  with  a  sol> — "Take  that  away — it's 
impossible,  it's  imi)0S8ible." 

"  What  is  the  matter]"  cried  o^anche,  with  rather  a  ghastly  smile; 
"  the  letter  is  only  from — from  a  poor  ])ensioner  and  i:tilative  of  ours." 

"  It's  not  true,  it's  not  true,"  screamed  Iiady  Clavering.  "  No, 
my  Frank, — is  it,  Clavering  ? " 
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Blanche  had  taken  up  the  letter,  and  was  moving  with  it  towards 
the  fire,  but  Fokcr  ran  to  her  and  clutched  her  arm. — "I  must  see 
that  letter,"  he  said  ;  "give  it  me.     You  shan't  bum  it." 

"You — you  shall  not  treat  Miss  Amory  so  in  my  house,"  cried 
the  Baronet ;  "  give  back  the  letter,  by  Jove ! " 

"  Read  it — aad  look  at  her,"  BUincho  cried, pointing  to  her  mother; 
"  it — it  wjis  for  her  I  kept  the  secrct !     Read,  it,  cruel  man  ! " 

And  Foker  oi»ened  and  read  the  letter : — 

"  I  have  not  wrote,  my  darling  Bessy,  this  three  weeks :  but 
this  is  to  give  her  a  father's  blessitig^  and  I  shall  come  dovm  jir^tty 
soon  as  (|uick  as  my  note,  and  intend  to  see  the  cet'emony^  and  my 
8on-in-iaw,  I  shall  put  up  at  Bonner's.  I  have  had  a  pleatfiiDt 
autumn,  and  am  staying  here  at  an  hotel  where  there  m  tjooJ 
comjHiny,  and  which  is  kep  in  good  style,  I  don't  know  whetlier 
I  quite  appnwe  of  your  throwing  over  Mr.  P.  for  Mr.  F.,  an<l  «lon't 
think  Fokor's  »nrh  a  jrrettt/  nanu^  and  from  your  account  of  him  lie 
seems  a  muff,  and  not  a  beduty.  But  he  has  got  t/ie  rotrdy,  which 
is  the  thing.  So  no  more,  my  dear  little  Betsy,  till  w^e  meet,  from 
your  affe(!tionate  father,  J.  Amory  Altamont." 

"  Read  it,  Latly  Clavering ;  it  is  too  late  to  kee])  it  from  you 
now,"  BJiid  poor  Foker ;  and  the  distracted  woman,  having  cjist  her 
eyes  over  it,  again  broke  out  into  hysterical  screams,  and  wm- 
vulsively  gi*a8i>ed  her  son. 

"They  have  miwle  an  outcast  of  you,  my  boy,"  she  said. 
"  Tliey've  dishonoured  your  old  mother ;  but  I'm  innocent,  Frank ; 
before  (rod,  I'm  innocent.  I  didn't  know  this,  Mr.  Foker ;  indeed, 
indeed,  I  didn't." 

"  I'm  sure  you  didn't,"  said  Foker,  going  up  and  kissing  her  hand. 

"Generous,  generous  Harry,"  cried  out  Blanche  in  an  ecstasy. 
But  he  withdrew  his  hand  which  was  u|K)n  her  side,  and  turned 
from  her  with  a  quivering  lip.     "  Tliat's  different,"  he  saya. 

"It  was  for  her  sake — for  her  sake,  Harry."  Again  Miss 
Amory  is  in  an  attitude. 

"  There  was  something  to  lie  done  for  mine,"  said  Foker.  "  I 
would  have  taken  you,  whatever  you  were.  Everything's  talked 
alN>ut  in  London.  I  knew  that  your  father  had  come  to — to  grief 
You  don't  think  it  was — ^it  was  for  yoiu:  connection  I  married  you  T 

D it  all !  I've  loved  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  for  two 

years,  and  you've  been  playing  with  me,  and  cheating  me,"  broke 
out  the  young  man,  with  a  cry.  "Oh,  Blanche,  Blanche,  it's  a 
hard  thing,  a  hard  thing ! "  and  he  covered  his  &ce  with  his 
hands,  and  sobbed  behind  them. 
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Blanche  thought,  "Why  didn't  1  tell  him  that  night  when 
Arthur  warned  me  ? " 

"  Don't  refuse  her,  Harry,"  cried  out  Lady  Clavering.  "  Take 
her,  take  everything  I  have.  It's  all  here,  you  know,  at  my  death. 
This  boy's  disinherited." — (Master  Fnuik,  who  had  been  looking 
scared  at  the  strange  scene,  here  buret  into  a  loud  cry.) — "  Take 
every  shilling.  Give  me  just  enough  to  live,  and  to  go  and  hide  my 
head  with  this  child,  and  to  fly  from  both.  Oh,  they've  both  been 
bad  bad  men.  Perhaps  he's  here  now.  Don't  let  me  see  him. 
Clavering,  you  cowar<l,  defend  me  from  him." 

Clavering  started  up  at  this  proposal.  "You  ain't  serious, 
Jemima?     You  don't  mean  that?"  he  said.     "You  won't  throw 

me  and  Frank  over  ?     I  didn't  know  it,  so  help  me .     Foker, 

I'd  no  more  idea  of  it  than  the  dead — until  the  fellow  came  and 
found  me  out,  the  d — d  escaped  convict  scoundrel." 

"  The  what  ? "  said  Foker.     Blanche  gave  a  scream. 

"  Yes,"  screamed  out  the  Baronet  in  his  turn.  "  Yes,  a  d — d  nm- 
away  convict — a  fellow  that  forged  his  father-in-law's  name — a  d — d 
attorney,  and  killed  a  fellow  in  Botany  Bay,  hang  him — and  ran  into 
the  Bush,  ciu-se  him  ;  I  wish  he'd  died  there.  And  he  came  to  me,  a 
good  six  yeare  ago,  and  robbed  me;  and  I've  Ixjen  ruining  myself  to  keep 
him,  the  infernal  scoundrel !  And  Pendennis  knows  it,  and  Strong 
knows  it,  and  that  d — d  Morgan  knows  it,  and  she  knows  it,  ever  so 
long;  and  I  never  would  tell  it,  never :  and  I  kept  it  from  my  wife." 

"And  you  saw  him,  and  you  didn't  kill  him,  Clavering,  you 
coward  ? "  said  the  wife  of  Amory.  "  Come  away,  Frank ;  your 
Other's  a  coward.  I  am  dishonoured,  but  I'm  your  old  mother, 
and  you'll — you'll  love  me,  won't  you  ? " 

Blanche,  ^plor^e,  went  up  to  her  mother;  but  Lady  Clavering 
shrank  from  her  with  a  sort  of  terror.  "Don't  touch  me,"  she 
said ;  "  you've  no  heart ;  you  never  had.  I  see  all  now.  I  see  why 
that  coward  was  going  to  give  up  his  place  in  Parliament  to  Arthur ; 
yes,  that  coward !  and  why  you  threatened  that  you  would  make 
me  give  you  half  Frank's  fortune.  And  when  Arthur  oflfered  to 
marry  you  without  a  shilling,  because  he  wouldn't  rob  my  boy,  you 
left  him,  and  you  took  poor  Harry.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  her, 
Harry.  You're  good,  you  are.  Don't  marry  that — that  convict's 
daughter.  Come  away,  Frank,  my  darling ;  come  to  your  poor  old 
mother.    We'll  hide  ourselves;  but  we're  honest,  yes,  we  are  honest." 

All  this  while  a  strange  feeling  of  exultation  had  taken  posses- 
don  of  Blanche's  miwl.  That  month  with  poor  Harry  had  been  a 
weary  month  to  her.  All  his  fortune  and  splendour  scarcely  sufficed 
to  make  the  idea  of  himself  supportable.  She  waa  wearied  of  his 
simple  ways,  and  sick  of  coaxing  and  cajoling  him. 
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"  Stay,  mamma ;  stay,  imulam ! "  she  cried  out  with  a  ♦gesture 
which  was  always  appropriate,  though  rather  theatrical ;  "I  have 
no  heart,  have  I  ]  I  keep  the  secret  of  my  mother's  shame.  I  give 
up  my  rights  to  my  half-brother  and  my  bastanl  brother —  yes,  my 
rights  and  my  fortune.  I  don't  betray  my  Mher,  and  for  this  I 
have  no  heart !  I'll  have  my  rights  now,  and  the  laws  of  my  (*ountry 
shall  give  them  to  me.  I  api)cal  .to  my  country's  laws — yes,  my 
coinitr>''s  laws !  The  i)ersecuted  one  retiuns  this  day.  I  desire  to 
go  to  njy  father."  And  the  Uttle  lady  swept  roimd  her  hand,  an«l 
thought  that  she  was  a  heroine. 

"  You  will,  ^ill  you  ? "  crie<l  out  Clavering,  with  one  of  his  usual 
ojiths.  "I'm  a  magistrate,  and  dammy,  I'll  commit  him.  Here's 
a  chaise  cx)ming ;  i)crhaps  it's  him.     Let  him  come." 

A  chaise  was  indeed  coming  up  the  avenue ;  and  the  tr^'o  women 
shrieked  each  their  loudest,  expecting  at  tliat  moment  t<j  see 
Altimont  arrive. 

The  door  oj)ene<l,  and  Mr.  Morgan  announced  Major  Pemlenni.'i 
and  Mr.  Pendennia,  who  entered,  and  found  all  parties  engu^jed  in 
this  fierce  (luarrel.  A  large  screen  fence<l  the  breakfast-room  fTt>m 
the  hall ;  and  it  is  probjvble  that,  acconling  to  liis  custom,  3Ir. 
Morgan  had  taken  advantage  of  the  screen  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  occurred. 

It  hiid  Ix^n  arranged  on  the  previous  day  that  the  young  peojde 
should  ride ;  and  at  the  appointe(l  hour  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Foker's 
horses  arrived  from  the  "  Clavering  Arms."     But  Miss  Blanche  did 
n(»t  accompany  him  on   this  occasion.     Pen  Ciunc  out  and   shook 
hands  with  him  on  the  doorsteps;  and  Harry  Foker  rode  away, 
followed  by  his  gr(>om  in  mourning.     The  whole  transactions  which 
have  o('(Mii)ied  the  most  active  part  of  oiu*  history  were   deliatcd 
by  the  parties  concerned  during  those  two  or  three  hours.      I^Iany 
counsels  luid  Ix^en  given,  stories  told,  and  compromises  suggested! ; 
and  at  the  end  Harry  Foker  rode  away,  Mith  a  sad  "Grod  bless 
you ! "  from  Pen.     There  was  a  dreary  dinner  at  Clavering  Park, 
at  which  the  lately  installed  butler  did  not  attend ;  and  the  Imlies 
were  both  absent.     After  dinner  Pen  said,  "I  will  walk  down  to 
Clavt'ring  and  8(?e  if  he  is  come."     And  he  walkeil  through  the  dark 
avenue,  across  the  bridge  and  road  by  his  own  cottage, — tlie  once 
quiet  and  familiar  fields  of  which  were  flaming  with  the  kilns  ami 
forges  of  the  artificers  employed  on  the  new  railroad  works ;  and  so 
he  entenHl  the  town,  and  made  for  the  "  Clavering  Arms." 

It  wfis  past  midnight  when  he  returned  to  Clavering  Park.  He 
was  exceedingly  pale  and  agit^itetl.  "Is  Lady  Clavering  up  yetf" 
he  Jiskeil.     Yes,  she  was  in   her  own  sitting-room.     He  went  up 
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to  her,  and  there  found  the  poor  la<ly  in  a  piteous  state  of  tears 
and  agitation. 

"  It  is  I, — Arthur,"  he  said,  looking  in ;  and  entering,  he  took 
her  hand  very  affectionately,  and  kissed  it.  **  You  were  always  the 
kindest  of  fiiends  to  me,  dear  Lady  Clavering,"  ho  said.  "  I  love 
you  very  much.     I  have  got  some  new^s  for  you." 

"Don't  call  me  hy  that  name,"  she  said,  pressing  his  hand.  "You 
were  always  a  good  boy,  Arthur ;  and  it's  kind  of  you  to  come  now, 
— very  kind.     You  somctimf*  look  very  like  your  ma,  my  dear." 

"  Dear  good  I^dy  Claverinff/^  Artliur  n^|>cated,  with  particular 
emphasis,  "  something  very  stninge  has  hai)pcn(Kl." 

"  Has  anything  haj)i>oned  to  him  ] "  giwped  La<ly  Clavering. 
"  Oh,  it's  horrid  to  think  I  should  Ixj  glad  of  it—  horrid  !  " 

"  He  is  well.  He  has  been  and  is  gone,  my  dciir  larly.  Don't 
ahirm  yourself, — he  is  gone,  and  you  arc  Lady  CJlavering  still." 

"  Is  it  true,  what  he  sometimes  said  to  me,"  she  screamc<l  out, 
_« that  he 1 " 

"  He  was  married  before  he  married  you,"  said  Pen.  "  H(j  has 
confessed  it  to-night.  He  will  never  come  back."  There  came 
another  shriek  from  Lmly  Clavering,  as  she  flung  her  arms  round 
Pen,  and  kissed  him,  and  burst  into  tciirs  on  his  shoulder. 

What  Pen  had  to  tell,  through  a  multijilicity  of  sobs  and  inter- 
ruptions, nmst  be  compressed  briefly,  for  Ix'liold  our  ])ie8cribed  limit 
is  rejiched,  and  our  tale  is  coming  to  its  end.  With  the  Branch 
Coach  from  the  rjiilroad,  which  had  surcee<l(Hl  the  old  Alacrity  and 
Perseverancuj,  Amory  arrive<l,  and  was  8<>t  do^^Ti  at  the  "  Clavering 
Anns."  He  onlered  his  dinner  at  the  phu;e  under  his  assumed 
name  of  Altamont ;  and,  being  of  a  jovial  tuni,  he  welcomed  the 
liindlonl,  who  was  nothing  loth,  to  a  share  of  his  wine.  Having 
extracted  from  Mr.  Lightfoot  all  the  news  regarding  tlie  family  at 
the  Park,  and  found,  from  exandning  his  host,  that  Mrs.  Lightfoot, 
as  she  said,  had  kept  his  cx)unsel,  he  (railed  for  more  wine  of  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  and  at  the  end  of  this  symposium,  lx)th,  being  greatly 
excited,  went  Into  Mrs.  Lightfoot's  hor. 

She  was  there  tjiking  tcji  with  her  fricnil,  Madame  Fribsby; 
and  Lightfoot  was  by  this  time  in  such  a  hai>py  state  as  not  to 
be  surprised  at  anything  which  might  occur,  so  that,  wlien  Altamont 
shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Lightfoot  as  tOn  old  acquaintjince,  the  recog- 
nition did  not  ap])ear  to  him  to  be  in  the  k^ast  stnuige,  but  only 
a  reasonable  cause  for  fiirther  drinking.  The  gentleman  partook 
th(in  of  brandy-and-water,  which  they  offennl  to  the  ladies,  not 
hee«ling  the  terrified  looks  of  one  or  the  other. 

Whilst  they  were  so  engjiged,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, Mr.  Morgan,  Sir  Francis  Clavering's  new  man,  came  in,  and 
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was  recjuested  .to  drink.     He  8ele<rted  hia  favourite  beverage,  and 
the  parties  en^^j^ed  in  j^eneral  conversation. 

After  a  while  Mr.  Li^^htfoot  Iwgau  to  tioze.  Mr.  Moi-gan  had  re^ 
peatedly  <(iven  hints  to  Mrs.  Fribsby  to  quit  the  premises  :  but  tliat 
la<ly,  strangely  faj8<;inated,  and  terrified  it  woiUd  seem,  or  persiuided 
by  Mrs.  Lightfoot  not  to  go,  kept  her  place.  Her  persistence  (XH^a^ione^l 
much  annoyance  to  Mr.  Morgan,  who  vented  his  displeasure  in  such 
language  ua  gave  pain  to  Mrs.  Lightfoot,  and  caused  Mr.  Altamont 
to  say  that  he  wa^  a  nun  customer,  and  not  polite  to  the  sex. 

The  alter(*ation  between  the  two  gentl(?men  became  very  painful 
to  the  women,  especially  to  Mrs.  Lightfoot,  who  did  everything  to 
soothe  Mr.  Morgan ;  and,  under  pretence  of  giving  a  pipe-light  to  the 
stninger,  she  handed  him  a  paj)er  on  which  she  had  privily  written 
the  wonls,  "  He  knows  you.  Go."  There  may  have  been  some- 
thing suspicious  in  her  maimer  of  handing,  or  in  her  guests  of 
reiuling,  the  paper:  for  when  he  got  up  a  short  time  aften*^anl«, 
and  said  he  would  go  to  l)c<l,  Morgiui  rtise  too,  with  a  laugh,  and 
said  it  was  too  early  to  gt)  to  bed. 

The  stranger  then  said  he  would  go  to  his  bedroom,  Morgan 
said  he  would  show  him  the  way. 

At  this  the  guest  said,  "  Come  up.  I've  got  a  brace  of  pistols 
up  there  to  blow  out  the  bniins  of  any  traitor  or  skiilkiii^  spy,"  iuid 
glar(^<l  so  fiercely  uiK»n  Morgim,  that  tlie  latter,  seizing  hold  of  Light- 
f(K»t  by  the  (rolhir,  and  waking  him,  sjud,  "  John  Amory,  I  arrest 
you  in  the  QucK^n's  name.  Stand  by  me,  Lightfoot.  This  capture 
is  worth  a  thousand  pounds." 

He  put  forward  his  hand  as  if  to  seize  his  prisoner,  but  the  other, 
doubling  his  fist,  gave  Morgan  with  his  left  hand  so  fierce  a  bluw  on 
the  cheat,  that  it  knocked  him  back  behhid  Mr.  Liglitfoi>t.  That 
gentleman,  who  was  athletic  and  courageous,  sjud  he  would  kuock  his 
guests  heiid  off,  and  preiuinnl  to  do  so,  as  the  stranger,  U'aring 
off  his  coiit,  au<l  cursing  both  of  Ids  oi)iX)nents,  roared  to  them  to 
come  on. 

But  with  a  jnercing  scream,  Mrs.  Lightfoot  flung  herself  before 
her  husband,  whilst  with  another  and  louder  shriek  MaiLime  Fribuliy 
rdii  to  the  stranger,  and  calling  out  "Armstrong,  Johnny  Armstnmg! " 
seized  hold  of  his  naked  arm,  on  which  a  blue  tattooing  of  a  heart 
and  M.  F.  w(^re  visible. 

The  ejaculation  of  Mailame  Fribsby  seemed  to  astound  and  sober 
the  stranger.  He  looke<l  down  upon  her,  and  cried  out,  **  It's  PoUv, 
by  Jove ! " 

Mrs.  Fribsby  continued  to  exclaim :  "  This  is  not  Amory,  Thi« 
is  Johnny  Annstrong,  my  wicked — wicked  husband,  married  to  mc 
in  St  Martin's  Church,  mate  on  boanl  an  Indiamau,  and  he  left  me 
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two  months  after,  the  wicked  wretch.  This  is  John  Armstrong — 
here's  the  mark  on  his  arm  which  he  made  for  me." 

The  stranger  said,  "  I  am  John  Armstrong,  sure  enough,  Polly.  I'm 
John  Armstrong,  Amory,  Altamont — and  let  'em  all  come  on,  and  try 
what  they  can  do  against  a  British  sailor.     Hurray,  who's  for  it  ?  " 

Morgan  still  called  out,  "  Arrest  him  ! "   But  Mrs.  Lightfoot  said, 

"  Arrest  him !  arrest  you,  you  mean  spy !    Wliat !  stop  the  marriage 

and  niin  my  La<ly,  and  take  away  the  *  Clavering  Arms  *  from  us  1 " 

"  Did  he  say  he'd  take  away  the  *  Clavering  Arms '  from  us  1 " 
asked  Mr.  Lightfoot,  turning  round.    "  Hang  him,  I'll  tlirottle  him !" 

**  Keep  him,  darling,  till  the  coach  passes  to  the  up-train.  It'll 
be  here  now  directly." 

"  D him,  I'll  choke  him  if  he  stirs,"  said  Lightfoot.     And 

so  they  kept  Morgan  until  the  coach  came,  and  Mr.  Amory  or 
Armstrong  went  away  back  to  London. 

Morgan  had  followed  him  :  but  of  this  event  Arthur  Pcndennis 
did  not  inform  Lady  Clavering,  and  left  her  invoking  blessings  ujion 
him  at  her  son  s  door,  going  to  kiss  him  as  he  was  asleep.  It  liad 
been  a  busy  day. 

We  have  to  chronicle  the  events  of  but  one  day  more,  and  that 
was  a  day  when  Mr.  Arthur,  attired  in  a  new  hat,  a  new  blue  frock- 
coat  and  blue  handkert^hiof,  in  a  new  fancy  waistcoat,  new  boots, 
and  new  shirt-studs  (presente<l  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Countesa 
Dowager  of  RiK'kminster),  uuule  his  api)earance  at  a  solitary  brcak- 
fiist-table  in  Clavtiring  Park,  where  he  c^juld  scarce  eat  a  single 
morsel  of  fo<xl.  Two  letters  were  laid  by  his  worship's  plate ;  and 
he  chose  to  o]>en  the  first,  which  was  in  a  round  clerk-like  hand,  in 
preference  to  the  sec<)n(l  more  familiar  superscription. 

Note  1  ran  as  follows  :— 

''Garbanzos  Wins  Company,  Shrphbrd's  Inn.— ATonctay. 

"  My  dear  Pendennis, — In  congratulating  you  heartily  upon 
the  event  which  is  to  make  yoi^  happy  for  life,  I  send  my  very 
kindest  remembranc(is  to  Mrs.  Pendennis,  whom  I  hope  to  know 
even  longer  than  I  have  already  known  her.  And  when  I  call  her 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  most  necessary  articles  to  her 
husband's  comfort  is  pure  sherry,  1  know  I  shall  have  her  for  a 
customer  for  your  worship's  sake. 

"  But  I  have  to  speak  to  you  of  other  than  my  own  concerns. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  a  certain  J.  A.  arrived  at  my  Chambers  from 
Clavering,  which  ho  had  left  under  circumstances  of  which  you  are 
doubtless  now  aware.  In  spite  of  our  difference,  I  could  not  but  give 
him  food  and  shelter  (and  he  partook  freely  both  of  the  (xarbanzos 
Amontillado  and  the  Tobaso  ham),  and  he  told  me  what  had 
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happened  to  him,  and  iniuiy  other  surprising  adFCiitures.  The 
msi^iiL  married  at  sixteen,  and  has  repeatedly  since  performed  tliat 
ceremony — in  Sydney,  in  New  Zeahmd,  in  Soutli  Americra,  in  New- 
castle, he  says,  first,  before  he  knew  our  poor  friend  the  milliner. 
He  is  a  perfect  Don  Juan. 

'^  And  it  seemed  as  if  the  Commendatore  hod  at  last  overtaken 
him,  for,  as  we  were  at  our  meal,  there  came  three  heavy  knocks  at 
my  outer  diwr,  wliich  maxle  our  friend  start.  I  have  KU8taine«l  a 
siege  or  two  here,  and  went  to  my  usual  place  to  reconnoitre. 
Thank  my  stars  I  have  not  a  bill  out  in  the  world,  and  besides, 
th(/8e  gentry  do  not  come  in  that  way.  I  found  tliat  it  wajs  your 
uncle's  hite  valet,.  Morgsm,  and  a  policeman  (I  think  a  sliaiu 
I>oliceman),  and  they  sjiid  they  had  a  warrant  to  take  the  ])erer>n  of 
John  Armstrong,  alias  Amory,  alias  Altamont,  a  runaway  convict, 
and  threatened  to  brciik  in  the  oak. 

"  Now,  sir,  in  my  own  days  of  captivity  I  had  discovered  a  little 
passage  along  the  gutter  into  Bows  and  Oostigan's  window,  and  I 
sent  Jack  Aliiuj  along  this  covered-way,  not  without  terror  of  his 
life,  for  it  had  grown  very  cranky ;  and  then,  after  a  parley,  let  in 
Mons.  Morgan  and  friend. 

"  The  nwcal  had  been  instructc<l  about  that  covered- wav,  for  he 
made  for  tlie  room  instantly,  telling  the  policeman  to  ^  downstairs 
and  keep  the  gate ;  and  he  charged  up  my  little  staircase  as  if  he 
had  known  the  i)remises.  As  he  was  going  out  of  the  window  we 
heard  a  voice  that  you  know,  from  Bows's  garret,  saying,  *  Who  are 
ye,  and  hwhat  the  diwle  are  ye  at?  You'd  betther  leave  the 
gutther;  Ixxlad  there's  a  man  kille<l  himself  already.' 

"And  JUS  Morgan,  crossing  over  and  looking  into  the  darkness, 
was  trying  to  sc^o  whether  this  awful  news  was  true,  he  took  a 
broomstick,  and  with  a  vigorous  dash  broke  down  the  pii>e  of  com- 
munication— and  told  me  this  morning,  with  great  glet»,  that  he  was 
remindc<l  of  that  *  aisy  sthratiigem  by  n»niembering  his  dorling  £niilie» 
when  she  acted  the  pawrt  of  Cora  in  the  Plee — and  by  the  bri<ige  in 
PezjiHTo,  KhIjuI.'  I  wish  tliat  scoundrel  Morgan  hatl  been  on  the 
bridge  when  the  Genend  tried  his  *  stJiratagem.' 

"  If  I  liear  more  of  Jack  Alias,  I  will  tell  you.  He  has  g«»t 
plenty  of  money  still,  and  I  wanted  him  to  send  some  to  our  jioor 
friend  the  milUner ;  but  the  8(^oun<lrel  laughed  and  said,  he  liad  no 
more  than  he  wanteil,  but  offered  to  give  anybody  a  lock  of  his 
hair.     Farewell — be  happy  !  and  believe  mo  always  tndy  yours, 

"K  Strong." 

"  And  now  for  the  other  letter,"  said  Pen.  "  Dear  old  fellow  ! " 
and  he  kissed  the  seal  before  he  broke  it. 
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"  Waurinqton,  Tuesday. 

"  I  must  not  let  the  day  ]>aas  over  without  siiyiu^jf  a  Clod  bless 
you,  to  l)oth  of  you.  May  Heaven  make  you  haiipy,  dear  Arthur, 
ami  dear  Laimi !  I  think,  Pen,  that  you  have  got  the  ])est  wife 
in  the  world ;  and  pray  that,  ha  such,  you  will  cherish  her  and  tend 
her.  The  Chambers  will  be  lonely  without  you,  cU'^ir  Pen ;  but  if 
I  am  tiriMl,  I  shall  have  a  new  home  to  go  to  in  the  hoase  of  my 
brother  and  sister.  I  am  practising  in  the  nursery  here,  in  order  to 
prejmre  for  the  part  of  Uncle  George.  Farewell !  make  your  we<lding 
tour,  and  come  back  to  your  affectionate  G.  W." 

Pendemiis  and  his  wife  read  this  letter  together  after  Doctor 
Portman's  breakfast  was  over,  and  the  guests  were  gone;  and 
when  the  carrisige  was  waiting  amidst  tiie  cn)wd  at  the  Doctor's 
outer  gate.  But  the  ^itiket  led  into  the  churchyanl  of  St.  Mary's, 
where  the  bells  were  pealing  with  all  their  might,  and  it  was  here, 
over  Helen's  green  grass,  that  Arthiu*  showed  his  wife  George's 
letter.  For  which  of  those  two-  -for  grief  Wiia  it  or  for  happiness, 
that  Laimi's  tears  .abundantly  fell  on  the  ])aper  1  And  on<re  more,  in 
the  presence  of  the  siu-reil  <lnst,  she  kissed  and  blessed  her  Arthur. 

There  was  only  (me  marrijige  on  that  day  at  Clavering  Church  : 
for,  in  spite  of  Blanche's  sju'rifices  for  her  deiin^st  mother,  honest 
Harry  Foker  could  not  i)ardon  the  woman  who  luul  deceived  her 
intended  huslmnd,  and  justly  argued  that  she  would  deceive  him 
again.  He  went  to  the  Pyramids  and  Syriii,  and  there  left  his 
malady  behind  him,  and  rctunied  with  a  line  beard,  and  a  supply 
of  tarbooshes  and  nnrgillies,  with  which  he  regales  all  his  frien<ls. 
He  lives  splendidly,  and,  through  Pen's  mediation,  gets  his  wine 
from  the  celebrated  vintiiges  of  the  Duke  of  Garlwinzos. 

As  for  i)oor  Cos,  his  fate  haa  Ikhju  mentioned  in  an  early  i)art 
of  this  story.  No  very  glorious  end  could  be  uxiHJcted  to  such  a 
career.  Morgan  is  one  of  tlie  most  resiH;ctabl(i  men  in  the  j)ari8h  of 
St.  James's,  and  in  the  present  jKjIitical  movttment  has  pronounced 
himself  like  a  man  and  a  Briton.  And  Bows? — on  the  demise  of 
Mr.  Pii)er,  who  played  the  org-an  at  Clavering,  little  Mrs.  Sam 
Huxter,  who  has  the  entire  command  of  Doctor  Portman,  bnmght 
Bows  down  from  London  to  contest  the  organ-loft,  and  her  candidate 
carried  the  chair.  When  Sir  Francis  Clavering  quitted  this  worth- 
less life,  the  same  little  indefatigal)le  canvasser  took  the  lx)rough  by 
storm,  and  it  is  now  represented  by  Arthur  Pendennis,  Esq. 
Blanche  Amory,  it  is  well  known,  marri(jd  at  Paris,  and  the 
saloons  of  Madimc  la  Comtesse  de  Montmorenci  de  Valentinois 
were  amongst  the  most  suivi's  of  that  ca]utal.  The  duel  between 
the  Count  and  the  young  and  fiery  representative  of  the  Moimtain 
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Alcidc  dc  Min)l)o,  arose  solely  from  the  latter  questioning  at  the 
Club  the  titles  Iwme  by  the  former  nobleman.  Mmianie  de  Mont- 
morenci  de  Valentinois  travelled  after  the  adventure  :  and  Bungay 
bought  her  poems,  and  ])ubli8hetl  them,  with  the  Countess's  corooec 
emblazoned  on  the  Countess's  work. 

Major  Pendennis  became  very  serious  in  his  last  days,  and  was 
never  so  haj)py  as  when  Laura  was  reading  to  hira  with  her  sweet 
voice,  or  listening  to  his  stories.  For  this  sweet  lady  ia  the  fritud 
of  the  young  and  the  old ;  and  her  life  is  always  pajssed  in  makin* 
other  lives  happy. 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  huslxand  woul<l  this  Pendennis  be  ?  "  manr 
a  readier  will  ask,  doubting  the  happiness  of  such  a  marriajL^  and  the 
fortune  of  Laura.  The  querists,  if  they  meet  her,  are  referrwl  U* 
that  hidy  herself,  who,  seeing  his  faults  and  wayward  moods- 
seeing  and  owning  that  there  are  men  better  than  he — loves  him 
always  with  the  most  constant  affection.  His  chiklren  or  thiMr 
mother  have  never  heard  a  harsh  wonl  from  him ;  and  when  \m 
tits  of  moodiness  and  solitude  arc  over,  welcome  him  back  with  a 
never-failing  regard  and  confidence.  His  friend  is  his  friend  still 
— entirely  heart-whole.  That  uu'ibuly  is  never  fatal  to  a  soun*! 
organ.  And  Greorge  goes  through  his  part  of  godpapa  perfectly,  iuid 
lives  alone.  If  Mr.  Pen's  works  have  procured  him  more  reputa- 
tion than  has  l)een  m^iuired  by  his  abler  friend,  whom  no  one 
knows,  George  lives  contente<l  without  the  fame.  If  the  best  men 
do  not  tlniw  the  grcjit  prizes  in  life,  we  know  it  has  been  so  settled 
by  the  OnLiiner  of  the  lottery.  We  own,  and  see  daily,  how  the 
false  and  worthless  live  and  prosiKjr,  wliile  the  go(Ml  are  called  away, 
and  the  dear  and  young  ])erish  untimely, — we  perceive  in  every 
man's  life  the  maimed  liappine^  the  frerpient  falling,  the  bootless 
endeavour,  the  struggle  of  Right  and  Wrong,  in  which  the  stnmg 
often  suc^runib  and  the  swift  fail :  we  see  flowers  of  good  blooming  in 
foul  places,  as,  in  the  most  lofty  and  splendid  fortunes,  flaws  of  \i<'e 
and  meanness,  and  stains  of  evil;  and,  knowing  how  mean  the  best  of 
us  is,  let  us  give  a  hand  of  charity  to  Arthur  Pendennis,  with  all  his 
faults  and  shortcomings,  who  does  not  claim  to  be  a  hero,  but  only  a 
man  and  a  brother. 
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